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BENTLM'S  mSCELLAM. 


BESSIE  LEIGH. 

^Thbn  jott  hams- made  op  jonr  mmd  not  to  go  to  the  squire's 
Wn^  Besae.  I  thought  you  eared  mofe  for  me  tittn  to  lefuse  when 
Tou  knew  I  looked  forward  to  hamig  you  for  mj  partner  as  the 
kst  thing  tfaecs.  Wdl,  i£  joa  won't  go^  tou  won't;  I  deure  saj  I 
ihall  find  soma  one dse  wflhi^enough  tocbnee  widi  me — ^not  any 
eae  I  diall  Eke  as  well  as  you,  Besney"  was  added,  in  a  relenting 
tMie,  as  the  speaker  taught  a  tioBid^  sorrowful  glance  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Toan^  gkl  with  whom  hewas  expostnlfSinffw 

^I  think  I  should  have  Hked  to  go  to  the  baU^  Mr.  Maxwell^ 
and  Fm  sure  I  should  have  liked  to  douse  with  you,  but  the  ser* 
Tints  1^  the  hall  are  much  grander  Aan  I  am;  they  dress  as  fine 
as  kdies,  and  since  grandfiither  died,  and  old  grannie  came  to  live 
with  us,  wliai  with  keeping  her^— though  no  one- grudges  it  to  her 
— and  whai  with  paying  for  the  boy's  schooling,  father  has  little 
enough  to  qiate;  he  and  mother  work  very  hard ;  I  could  not  look 
to  them  to  spend  tiicir  eazuags  in  dressing  me  for  a  ball;  besides^ 
moAei  aaya  yoon^  gids  like-  me  are  best  awinr  from  such  places, 
SDd  I  tiiiakaie's  rignt,  so  I  don't  mean  to  ^,  though  Fm  thankful 
to  ike  yoox^  kdaea  for  inciting  me,  and  iti's  kind  o^  yoq  to  wish 
»e  to  be  these." 

^  All  very  fin^  Miss  Bessie.  WeQ,  if  this  is  what  you  hare 
suide  up  your  mind  to,  I  must  do  my  best  to  eirjc^  my  evening 
without  yoQ.  I  daee  say  I  shall  mimage  it.  I  wish  you  good 
nKHnznf^." 

And  Philip  Hazwdl  walked  cpiiddy  away,  striving  to  appear 
inJifliapent  hf  whistbiig  a  gay  air,  and  endeavouring  to  make  him* 
wel£  bdiffve  he  had  great  cause  to  be  angry  with  Bessie  for  dis- 
appointing him  initiie  pleasure  he  luid  ]]Toni]sed  himself  of  dancing 
with  her  at  the  baU  which  was  to  be  giv^en  in  Ae  servanti?  hall  at 
Wendley  Court  on  New  Yeac's-«ve. 

PhiHp  Mazwdl,,a  bright,  manly  young  follow  of  about  sixpand- 
twenl^,  with  brown  curly  hair  and  homing  hazel  eyes,  was  the 
son  of  n  farmer  near  Woodstock,  whose  weDrlcept  homestead,  with 
its  goodly  ricks  and  lowing  cows,  yielding'  milk  which  produced 
the  best  batter  ia  the  country^  round,  gave  him  the  credit  of  being 
m  eisenmetanoeff  so  prospexous,  that  ^iilip  was  amddered  a  ^at 
match,  and  had  been  made  not  a  little  eonoeited  by  the  readiness 
with  which  his*  advimces  were  met  by  the  maidcoa  whom  he  had 
bttered  by  his  attentiona.    The  kst^  and  apparent^  the  most  de- 
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2  BESSIE  LEiaH. 

cided  conquest  that  had  been  made  of  this  fickle  young  gentleman^ 
was  that  of  little  Bessie  Leigh^  a  pretty  blue-eyed  lass  of  eighteen, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  one  of  the  under-gardeners  at  Blenheim. 
Bessie  was  one  of  the  prettiest  and  best  girls  near  the  town  of 
Woodstock.  Brought  up  in  the  school  there,  she  was  so  great  a 
favourite  with  the  young  ladies  who  taught  in  it,  that  when  old 
enough  to  leave  school  sne  was  ofi^red  by  them  the  situation  of 
young  ladies'  maid  at  Wendley  Court;  but  just  at  this  time  her 
grandfather  died,  leaving  little  behind  him  but  his  Bible,  an  old 
pair  of  spectacles,  a  feather-bed,  and  a  widow,  who,  though  a 
cheery  and  intelligent  old  woman,  had  long  been  unable  to  do  much 
more  than  sit  in  an  arm-chair  and  work  at  her  needle,  and  who,  as 
her  husband's  sole  legatee,  took  uncontested  possession  of  his  pro* 
pertj,  and  came  with  it  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  her  son's 
family.  So  Bessie  gave  up  the  grand  place  at  the  squire's,  and  all 
the  ease  and  plenty  she  would  have  had  there,  to  wait  upon  her  old 
grandmother,  to  rear  poultry,  and  to  help  her  mother  in  lookin|^ 
after  the  numerous  young  brothers  and  sisters  who  clustered  round 
her  like  so  many  bees,  and  who,  however  troublesome  and  unruly, 
loved  with  all  their  hearts  their  kind,  bright  sister  Bessie. 

As  Philip  Maxwell  walked  whistling  away  something  rose  in 
Bessie's  throat  which  made  her  feel  as  if  she  should  be  choked ; 
her  first  impulse  was  to  caU  him  back,  and  to  tell  him  she  would 
go  to  the  ball;  but  Bessie  was  a  sensible  girl,  and  modest  withal, 
and  having  made  up  her  mind  she  was  doing  her  duty  in  staying 
away  from  it,  she  felt  it  would  ill  become  her  to  yield  to  Philip's 
solicitations.  ^  ^^  He  has  been  kind  to  me,"  she  said,  ^^  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  do  a  wrong  thing  to  please  him.  I  know 
I'm  right,"  she  added,  as  she  wiped  away  the  tears  that  came  to  her 
relief;  ^^  such  a  ball  as  that  will  be  is  not  the  thing  for  me,  and  if 
Mr.  Maxwell  tempts  me  to  wish  for  what  I  know  would  do  me  no 
good,  the  ^ess  I  see  him  and  talk  to  him  the  better.  Why,  all  the 
money  I  have  been  saving  for  the  children's  Sunday  frocks  would 
not  be  enough  to  smarten  me  up  for  this  grand  ball,  and  I  am  sure 
I  should  not  enjoy  it  if  I  had  the  thought  that  it  would  make  me 
disappoint  little  Kose  and  Mary.  No !  I  know  I'm  right.  I  wish. 
Mr.  Philip  would  think  so  too." 

And  once  more  little  Bessie,  wise  and  good  girl  though  she  was, 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  would  run  down  her  cheeks  when  she 
remembered  that  her  decision  had  probably  driven  from  her  one 
whose  apparent  partiality  had .  produced  many  a  happy  feeling  in 
her  innocent  young  heart. 

But  Bessie  had  Uttle  time  to  be  sentimental.  All  was  in  a  bustle 
at  the  cottage  when  she  reached  home,  for  this  conversation  had 
taken  place  on  Christmas-eve,  and  preparations — in  forwarding 
which  Bessie's  assistance  was  greatly  required — were  being  made 
for  the  morrow's  feast.  Mrs,  Leigh,  surrounded  by  her  troop  of 
sturdy  children,  was  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  pudding  making;  the 
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BESSIE  LEIGH.  3 

old  lady  was  palling  out  the  white  feathers  of  a  gooie,  one  of 
Besde^s  own  i&ttening,  which  was  to  be  the  principd  dish  of  the 
Chiistmas  dinner^  while  the  father  and  his  eldest  boy,  Jim,  were 
£gging  from  their  garden  the  potatoes  and  cabbage  by  which  the 
ssvory  bird  was  to  be  supported.  A  clamour  of  voices  was  raised 
18  B^e  entered,  the  children  left  their  mother^s  side  to  show  her 
the  holly-branches  with  their  bright  red  berries  which  they  had 

Sithered,  and  to  single  out  a  fine  piece  of  mistletoe  they  had  had 
e  good  luck  to  find,  while  Jim,  who  heard  them,  looked  up  and 
mi: 

"I  know  who'll  get  kissed  under  that,  and  I  know  who'll 
Idssher — eh,  Bessie?" 

"Why,  Bessie,  your  cheeks  are  as  red  as  the  holly  berries,"  said 
mischieYOiis  Sose;  while  gentle  little  Mary  squeezed  her  hand  into 
Bessie's  as  die  saw  her  lip  tremble  and  her  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

Bessie  stooped  down  to  kiss  her  young  sister,  and  then,  laying 
aside  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  turning  her  sleeves  up  above  her 
rosy  dimpled  elbows,  die  bid  her  mother  rest  whilst  she  finished 
die  pudding,  and  gave  her  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  fastening 
ap  the  hoUy-branches.  Bessie  kept  up  bravely  all  the  evening,  but 
she  was  not  sorry  when  bedtime  came,  and  she  was  able  in  the 
stillness  of  her  little  chamber  to  think  over  the  temptations  of  the 
day,  and  to  ask  in  simple  hearty  prayer  for  help  to  do  what  was 
right.  She  felt  stronger  and  happier — as  who  does  not? — after 
me  had  prayed;  but  she  could  hardly  help  envying  the  peaceful 
imtToubled  sleep  of  the  two  little  sisters,  whose  bed  stood  in  a 
comer  of  her  room.  "  I  almost  wish  I  was  as  young  as  Mary," 
aid  Be^e,  as  she  looked  at  them.  ^^  She  is  dreaming  of  nothing 
but  the  happiness^he  expects  to-morrow.  I  wonder  whether  old 
grannie  ever  had  my  sort  of  trouble?  If  she  had,  she  has  forgotten 
it  by  this  time.  I  suppose  I  shall  forget  it  some  day ;  but  not  yet 
—not  yet ! " 

Bright  was  the  sun,  and  bright  were  the  meri^  faces  that  shone 
on  Bessie  the  next  morning;  her  little  bedfellow  Dick,  the  youngest 
of  the  familvy  had  clasped  his  fat  arms  round  her  neck  and  waked 
her  with  a  kiss,  while  Rose  and  Mary  were  singing,  with  their 
sweet  childish  voices,  the  Christmas  carol  they  had  learnt  at  school. 
A  sharp  frost,  preceded  by  a  fall  of  snow,  had  clothed  all  without 
in  a  pure  white  dress  fit  for  the  holy  morning,  the  arrival  of  which 
the  bells  of  Woodstock  Church  were  abeady  welcoming  with  a 
merry  peal. 

"  A  happy  Christmas  to  you,  my  lass,"  said  old  Mrs.  Leigh,  as 
Bessie  smoothed  the  grey  hair  and  kissed  the  cheek  of  her  grand- 
mother before  they  started  for  church — ^^  ay,  a  happy  Christmas  to 
my  child,  who  does  her  duty,  and  keeps  a  smiling  face  to  cheer  the 
ottiers,  though  die  has  something  achmgjtt  her  own  heart.  That^s 
Ae  b^  way  to  cure  the  aching,  Bessie.  Take  an  old  woman's  word 
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for  it,  there's  notUng  Ulce  ibrgetting  oneself  for  tbe  jake^f  makmr 
others  hftppy,  to  dme  mway  eyBrjtroi;d3le  that  God  sees  fit  to  send 
OS.  Then  leenre  it  on  Wb  Inrnds,  He  knows  what  is  best  for  vb; 
blessed  be  His  hohr  JUime,"  added  the  old  lady,  looking  up  with  « 
pious,  hopeful  smile,  and  fsheenng  Beane,  not  only  by  her  words, 
Dut  by  ^e  knowledge  they  gave  hec  that  «he  had  an  oheervant  and 
sympathising  friend  in  her  grandmoliier. 

Chnstmas  passed  on,  and  New  Year^e-eve  artiT;^,  but  Bessie  had 
had  BO  more  entreaties  from  Philip  Maxwell  to  lesist*  Not  far 
from  the  Maxwells  resided  another  farmer  named  Sprinks,  whose 
wife  some  seventeen  years  before  had  presented  him  with  a  demghter. 
At  the  time  of  her  baby's  arrival,  Mrs.  Sprinks  was  so  deeply  filled 
with  admiration  of  Groldsmith's  poetry  that  nothing  weuld  content 
her  but  to  name  her  child  Angelina.  This  appellation,  too  grand 
for  every-day  offle,  had  been  miserably  abbreviated  to  ^Angy?* 
But  although  her  name  had  been  thus  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions, 
and  although  passing  years  had  added  many  suooessors  to  her  first- 
bom  child,  Mrs.  Sprinks  had  always  dung  to  the  idea  that  her 
Angelina  was  bom  to  higher  things  than  the  life  of  a  ooantiy 
&rmer's  daughter;  and  l£is  conviction  caused  her,  when  Angy 
reached  her  fifteeitth  year,  to  worry  her  good-natured  husband  into 
a  permission,  given  against  his  better  judgment,  to  send  the  maiden 
to  a  ^^  Ladies' "  school  at  Oxford,  where  for  the  last  two  years  she 
had  been  learning  just  enough  in  the  way  of  showy  aocomplieh- 
meints  to  make  every  useful  occupation  distasteful  to  hei^  and  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  drees  and  gaiety  which  rendeared  a  quiet 
country  farm  life  irksome  and  disagreeable  in  a  high  degree. 

With  the  Christmas  holidays  arrived  Miss  Angelina  Sprinks,  a 
pretty  black-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  damsel,  with  a  trim  little  figure,  -ft 
sprightly  animated  manner  when  she  was  pleased,  and  plenty  of  that 
sort  of  conversation  which  attracts  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
nothing  more  lively  than  discussions  on  farming,  or  the  second- 
hand politi(»  of  a  country  town.  Philip  Maxwell,  brooding  over 
Bessie's  unwillingness  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  trying  to 
teach  himself  that  she  neither  cared  for  him  nor  was  worth  caring 
for,  feU  an  easy  prey  to  the  &8cinations  of  An^,  who  was  very 
wiUing  to  amuse  herself  by  a  flirtation  with  so  ^handsome  an  ao- 
mirer  as  Philip* 

"Why,  Phil!^  said  Mrs.  MaxweB,  -die  day  after  die  ball,  "I 
couldn't  keep  my  sides  from  shaking  n^  laughter  last  night  to  aee 
you  and  Angy  Sprinks  turning  round  like  a  pair  of  teetotumS|  and 
kicking  your  legs  out  for  all  1^  world  as  if  you'd  got  St.  Yity's 
dance;  she,  wim  those  iron  hoops  round  hei^  diowing  enough  te 
make  a  modest  woman  hide  her  eyes  for  very  shame,  ana  yoa 
hauling  her  round  the  waist,  with  your  face  as  led  as  a  tuiike^ 
cock,  as  if  you  thought  you  must  hcid  on  bv  nain  fosoe  carjoira 
b(rth  oome  sprainiling  down  together.  I  couMa't  Jurdly  hdp 
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iimajWHt  knd  held  on  me  fike  tiMtt  I'd  iunie  bosed  Im  ens  befom 
tiem«l^4Bftd  flonved  him  li^t  too.  See  liow  adoeljr  we  used  to 
eem  iieaflk  and  down  the  middle  aad  op  ankiy  with  pooitette 
itlhefear  oomeis,  quite  eeemhr  Hke^  wot  pmldng  and ^Uopiiig 
Skeflonwogf  ^tsin  afield!  leheuU  like  tohaTeaeen  the  man 
«iu/d3ia««  dued  to  put  hia  arm  round  wy  waiiti "  And  the  old 
kdj  Binck  iwr  arms  akinibo,  resting  her  fingeia  on  ea(^  side  of  a 
sBBtme  capaoioBs  enoagfa  to  have  required  not  only  temerk j,  bat 
warn  than  conmon  len^  of  liaab  to  enoircle  it. 

^  Angj  is  a  irery  meny,  nice  girl,  mother — not  one  of  thoae 
pedes  who  are  afiraid  to  spend  liypenoe  on  themselves^  and  havenH 
ibe  jpiot  to  ffo  to  a  bfdl  ^  lor  £mr  of  making  father  angry.'  She^ 
bad  a  good  rauoatiein,  too,  and  can  talk  about  things  one  does  noi 
kear  sf  efveiy  day.  I  promised  I'd  go  this  morning  and  hear  her 
i^j  on  the  piano  that  Fanner  Sprinks  had  home  for  her  at 
Oristnaa.'' 

"Hay  oA  the  pBamrfrl"  said  Mrs.  liaxwell;  ^^lAie'd  a  deal 
better  use  her  arms  and  fingers  at  the  daiiy-ohum.  I  tell  you  what 
k  is,  Pfail;  i  iiope  you're  not  going  to  have  a  fit  of  the  tenders  for 
Mks  Angy.  I've  no  mind  to  have  a  ^nanny^playing,  polka- 
dacB^  would-be  lady  {or  my  daughter,  disaened  out  with 
floenosa  and  Asfwets,  and  her  hotd  full  of  nonsense  that  she  geta 
oai  d*  thoae  j^ow  and  green  books  ahe  reads  instead  of  her  Bible 
md  honest  John  Bmiyan.  Why,  when  I  went  to  apeak  to  Mra, 
&riak8  the  other  day  abont  that  BLerefordihire  cow  I  thought  of 
tuaag  in  'CKohai^e  for  my  Aldemey  calf,  what  should  I  see  on 
Ang/s  table  but  a  lot  of  cambric  flowers  and  lace,  and  a  book  Ijrina; 
open,  with  a  long  story  ^called  ^  Can  Wrong  be  Bight? '  in  it*  as  if 
one  nvanled  a  book  printed  to  answer  thai  I  ITo,  no,  Phil,  don't 
joatake  up  with  Angy;  she  won't  suit  us  old^fadbicned  people, 
asr  you  neither^  when  yon  oorae  to  your  right  senses." 

firideaitly,  Philip  had  not  yet  reached  this  happy  state;  £o9j 
aBtfaoot  waiting  to  reply  to  hia  mother^s  nn&voumble  ojnnion  of 
im  dams^  wiho  was  just  now  the  object  of  his  admiralaon,  he 
betook  Jdmaelf  to  Farmer  Sprinks'a,  where,  as  Mrs.  Maxwell  would 
baaeftm&cied,  he  found  Jungy  deeply  intereated  in  the  tnak  of 
aoRama^ginaiy  heroine,  and  canngfittle  for  the  domestic  troubles 
of  W  m<^er,  a  clean,  bustling,  peevish  woman,  with  a  numerous 
tmoAj  and  a  iaige  houaehold,  whose  shost-cominffa  were  to  her  a 
enstantaoucee  of  fretfiil  wxMrry,  and  wiho  would  have  fairly  worn 
kaelf  fnt  with  vexation  had  she  not  been  blessed  with  the  moat 
SMjr  aad  nod-(tempered  of  hasbanda.  The  cafan,  patient  way  in 
adnck  JoM  Sprinks  listcaied  to  his  wife's  long  list  of  aaoaoyanoea 
ssQihad  the  noor  woman  like  cil  npon  &e  troubled  watua,  md 
aterod  yeacp  between  her  and  her  ^dependents  when  ^hm 
itiike^mtimefk  rendered  the  hope  of  tins  ieastpnibable. 
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This  mornmg  civil  war  seemed  inevitable*  Mrs.  Sprinks  had 
found  the  dairy  door  unlocked,  and  a  couple  of  strange  cats  feast- 
ing on. her  best  pans  of  cream.;  her  garden^  carefully  separated  by 
a  tnick  }rew-he<lge  and  a  ^ate  from  the  farm-yard,  had  been  entered 
by  the  pigs  during  the  night  in  consequence  of  the  ^tes  having 
been  left  open;  and  the  beds,  which  had  been  thicidy  planted 
with  snowdrop  and  crocus-bulbs, .  promising  a  rich  show  of  gold, 
white,  and  purple  flowers  in  the  spring,  lay  covered  with  the 
remnants  of  the  roots  which  these  marauders  had  scratched  up  and 
partially  devoured.  The  men  and  maidens  in  Mrs.  Spnnks's 
service,  taking  advantage  of  the  squire's  ball,  which  had  withdrawn 
from  them  the  wonted  surveillance  of  their  active  mistress,  had 
united  in  giving  so  jovial  a  welcome  to  the  New  Year  that  gates 
and  locks  were  all  forgotten  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  creaming 
spiced  ale  and  hot  cakes,  the  jokes  and  laughter  with  which  they 
kept  its  vigil. 

"  A  happy  new  year,  indeed !  Not  much  chance  of  my  having 
a  happy  new,  nor  a  happy,  old  year  neither;  and  it's  not  manv  of 
one  or  the  other  I  shall  hve  to  see  if  Tm  worried  out  of  my  life  in 
this  way!  To  think  of  that  lazy  Phoebe  letting  those  two  nasty 
cats  into  the  dairy,  and  my  losing  all  the  cream  from  my  best 
Alderney !  It's  all  very  well  for  you,  John  Sprinks,  to  smile,  and 
say  she'll  yield  as  much  to-morrow,  and  that  rhcebe  may  be  let  to 
start  fair  this  morning,  and  have  all  her  last  year's  faults  forgiven; 
I  should  like  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  us  if  we  shut  our 
mouths,  like  you,  when  thin^  go  wrong,  and  leave  the  boys  and 
girls  unscolded  whatever  mishaps  they  bring  upon  us  by  their 
carelessness ! " 

^^  Quite  true,  Susan— quite  true,"  said  the  pacificator;  ^^no  one 
knows  better  than  I  do  how  lucky  we  all  are  in  having  you  to  keep 
things  right  and  straight.  I  was  only  just  thinking,  old  woman, 
that  as  this  is  New  Year's-day,  and  as  God  has  blessed  us  with  so 
much  health  and  plenty  that  the  loss  of  a  little  cream  matters  not 
to  us,  why,  I  thought  we  would  not  be  too  hard  on  the  lads  and 
lasses,  because,  when  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  at  the  squire's, 
they  were  merry,  and  perhaps  careless,  at  home.  I  dare  say  Tom 
and  Phoebe  have  been  quite  punished  enough  by  the  fright  they 
have  had  at  seeing  the  mischief  they  have  caused  by  their  forget- 
fulness." 

"  Well,  Phoebe  did  cry  and  say  she  was  very  sorry,  and  I  see 
Tom  has  been  raking  up  the  beds  and  doing  what  he  could  with 
the  snowdrops,  so  I  suppose  I  must  forgive  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Sprinks.  ^^  I  alwajrs  feel  better  when  I  have  had  my  say  out  with 
you,  John,  though  you  do  almost  always  turn  me  round  quite  to 
the  other  side  of  the  point  from  which  I  started.  It's  a  pity  they 
can't  send  you  out  to  America,  John,"  she  added,  laughing;  f^I 
do  believe  you'd  bring  those  Federals  and  what-d'ye-^all-uma— 
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diose  fighting  states — to  a  better  nndentandiDg,  if  they  would  but 
Hften  to  you." 

Mr.  Sprinks's  leply  to  his  wife's  exalted  idea  of  his  powers  of  per- 
Boasion  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  Philip  Maxwell,  who 
leceiyed  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  worthy  pair,  while  Miss 
AsgeUna  endeavoured  to  show  the  advantages  of  her  superior  edu- 
cation by  an  amusing  assumption  of  dignity  and  indifference,  which 
^ed,  however,  in  conceahng  the  pleasure  she  felt  at  this  early 
viat  of  the  handsome  younff  fanner.  Philip's  roving  fiincy  was 
quite  caught  by  the  airs  and  graces  of  the  pretty  smurtly-dressed 
maiden  and  by  the  accomplishments,  which,  however  imperfectly 
poesesBed  by  Angy,  appeared  to  him,  in  their  novelty,  worthy  of 

aoal  surprise  and  admiration.  With  no  little  disquiet  did  old 
rs.  Maxwell,  as  the  year  went  on,  perceive  how  many  mornings 
Philip  spent  at  Farmer  Sprinks's. 

^  As  sure  as  Pm  alive,  George,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  ^  that 
young  parrot  Angy,  with  her  ^y  feathers  and  her  smart  witless 
layings,  will  catch  our  silly  son  if  you  don't  take  care.  Why,  ever 
lince  New  Year^s-eve,  Philip  has  been  dilly-dalljdng  at  Farmer 
Sprinksi's,  listening  to  Ang/s  pianny-thumping,  and  gaping  at  her 
OQtlandish  French  words  and  songs  Uke  a  great  gudgeon,  and  she'll 
hook  him  before  long.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  wife  she  will  be  for  a 
iarmer !  I  don't  beheve  she  knows  the  difference  between  a  crow 
and  a  pigeon,  and  as  to  making  butter,  or  looking  after  poultry, 
rd  sooner  trust  our  little  Lizzie  to  do  either,  though  she  is  but  six 
years  old.  Bless  her  little  heart,  she  does  run  after  me  so  when  I 
go  into  the  dairy,  and  there's  not  an  old  hen  in  the  yard  that  does 
not  cluck  with  pleasure  when  it  sees  Lizzie's  little  feet  toddling 
about  amongst  the  chickens."  And  Mrs.  Maxwell  fairly  forgot 
the  vexatious  subject  of  her  son's  fancy  for  Angelina  in  the  fond 
pride  with  which  she  caressed  her  youngest  darhng  Lizzie. 

It  did,  indeed,  seem  as  if  the  blan^shments  of  Angelina  had 
socoeeded  in  fixing  the  affections  of  PhiUp.  Day  after  day  he 
idled  away  at  her  side;  Bessie  was,  for  the  time  at  feast,  forgotten; 
and  if  occasionally,  on  his  way  to  Farmer  Sprinks's,  he  met  ihe 
Uttle  maiden,  her  sweet  face  flowing  with  health  and  good 
humour,  \nth  her  well-filled  basket  of  eggs  and  poultrv,  on  her 
way  to  market— or  if,  on  a  Sunday,  he  saw  her  carefully  leading 
her  old  grandmother  to  church,  and,  with  a  sidelong  glance,  ob- 
served her  earnest  and  devout  attention  in  the  house  of  God^ 
contrasting,  as  it  did,  with  AngeUna's  anxiety,  even  there,  to  have 
her  gay  clothing  remarked  and  admired — still  Philip  tried  not  to 
confess  even  to  himself  how  much  more  fit  Bessie  was  than  Angy 
for  a  fanner's  wife,  and  how  far  prettier  and  more  modest  sn^ 
looked  than  her  rival.  There  seemed,  therefore,  every^  prospeot 
that  Mrs.  Maxwell's  fears  would  be  realised,  when  an  invitation 
from  an  aunt  in  London,  that  Angelina  would  spend  a  mcmth  with 
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]iec,  was  to  eacetly  ftccyepted  .that  BluUp'fl  eyw  b^an  to  opea  to 
the  fact  that,  liowever  seriouB  weie  his  intendons,  dune  of  the 
yonng  lady  had  been  but  to  aauiae  heiadf  by  permitting  him  to 
Gioottpy  the  time  which  often  bimg  heavily  on  her  handa. 

^  And  will  you  xeidly  stay  away  a  whole  montii,  Angy?''  said 
Philip,  a  :few  evenings  before  iw  day  fixed  for  her  departure* 
^^  What  shall  I  do  when  youaore  gone?  I  did  not  think  you  would 
ha¥e  been  so  pleased  to  leave  me.  I  am  afioud  you  will  quite  fiir- 
get  me  amon^  all  the  gay  people  and  doings  in  London." 

^^  Oh^  no^  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  forget  you,  Mr.  MazweU,"  aaid 
Angy— ^4he  had  o£fcen  called  him  ^^  Philip"  before.  ^  I  shall  be 
glaoto  see  you  when  I  come  back — ^if  I  do  come  back/'  she  added; 
^  but  it  is  a  mercy  to  get  awi^  from  this  dull  place.  I  shall  coax 
my  aunt  to  take  me  to  all  scurts  of  things,  and  to  keep  me  as  l<mg 
as  she  can  in  Lfondon.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  while  I 
am  there,  Mr.  Maxwdl?" 

^^  Nothing,  thank  you,"  said  poor  Philip,  tddng  the  hand  she 
held  out  to  him  as  she  rose  to  leave  the  room,  and  hoping  that  she 
might  return  the  slight  pressure  he  ventured  to  give  it — ^  nothing, 
th^ik  you,"  he  repeated,  as  the  maiden  quickly  withdrew  it  ^  I 
h(^  you  will  enjoy  your  visit,  Miss  Angelina,  as  much  as  you 
expect — A  mercy  to  get  away  from  this  dull  place  1 "  said  Piulip 
to  himself,  as  he  waQced  home.  ^^  What,  a  fool  I  have  been, 
dangling  after  this  girl,  and  fimcgring  that  she  cared  for  me,  when 
all  she  thinks  of  is  herself  and  her  siUy  vanities.  After  all,  Bessie 
L^fih  was  quite  right  when  she  said  balls  and  such  things  were  no 
good  to  gxrk  Mke  her.  What  an  unconmion  fool  I  have  been !  To 
think  that  a  young  lady^  with  her  Frendi  and  her  piano,  her  silks 
and  her  flowen,  would  ever  settle  down  into  a  fEinner's  wife  like 
mother,  or  look  after  poultry,  and  take  an  interest  in  such  things 
as — well,  I  must  say  it — as  Bessie  does! "  And  Philip  switohed 
off  the  heads  of  sundry  primroses  that  were  peeping  up  beneath  the 
hedge-row^  as  if  the  destruction  of  these  pretty  harbingers  of  sfHing 
acted  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  hot,  angry  feehngs  l^t  were  boiling 
within  him. 

March  and  April  passed,  and  May  was  swiftly  gliding  into  June, 
but  still  Angy  remained  in  London.  Far  a  we^  or  two  after  her 
departore  she  occasionally  mentkmed  Philip's  name  in  her  iettexs 
to  ner  mother,  who  duly  repooied  this  fiu^t  to  one  wIkhu  she  would 
willingly  httve  accepted  .as  her  eon-an-kw;  but  soon  the  charms  of 
I^ondon  drove  lall  recollection  of  Philip's  admimtioci,  and  any  wish 
she  might  have  bad  to  retain  it,iram  Angy'rsmind,  while  he,  too, 
fined  iKun  the,  fasd nations  of  her  presence,  became  moreimd  more 
wmam  a£  how  muck  he  liad  erred  in  forsaking  Bessie,  aiMl  in  try- 
u^  to  attach  to  lamselfao  vain  and  thoughtless  a  msidien  as  Ange- 
lina* Y^  gladly  now  would  PUIsp  lime  brou|^  matteia  again 
to  4he  pontiom  in  whick  tbej  weie  at  flhriatBMB  between  JBossb 
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mrnd  lir^fbt,  she  hmd  «  cbMrfid  word  for  jS,  -and  'was the  imv 
b^  a£  htat  fiithcK^B  home,  the  joy  and  dai Kag  of  her  old  mni' 
iBcdier,  iHioee  stioa^  good  miae  and  Idndly  syiaputLy  had  dona 
nniDh  towarda  mototing  peaoe  in  Bessie't  heart,  and  in  bringioag 
knk  the  smiles  that  Phihp's  deaertbn  had,  for  a  thne,  driTen  from 
hersoaf  lipa. 

^  So  that  WBB  what  aude  you  Uuih,  and  almost  cry,  when  Jim 
joked  ahont  the  susdetoe,  waa  it,  Besrie?"  the  old  lady  had  said, 
at  aba  careanngly  stroked  the  iair  head  of  her  grandwild,  who, 
after  tdQmg  Jill  her  aonows^  had  buried  l^r  &be  on  the  knee  of  her 
patient  Hatenec  ^  Wdl,  child,  I  cannot  bhnne  you  for  griering; 
It  would  have  been  a  grand  matoh  for  my  Uttie  girl,  and  from  3l 
I  have  aeen  and  lieard  of  Mr.  ICaxwell,  he  u  a  steady,  good  son, 
*  and  is  likelT  to  make  a  steady,  good  husband;  the  more*s  the  pity 
he  dioakl  tarcfw  himself  away  upon  Miss  Angdina.  But  you  did 
light,  Bessie,  and,  whatever  comes  of  it,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
enfoTt  of  kiuxwix^  this— so  cheer  up,  hm^  keep  in  the  straight 
path,  and  idkamce  it^you  donH  meet  some  one  tneie  every  bit  as 
rood  as  Mr.  Ha^cweU;  ox,  if  you  don't,  you  will  find  something 
letter,  fer  you  imill  have  that  peace  whi(^  *  passeth  understanding/ 
which  God  gives  to  all  His  poor  creatures  who  strive  to  keep  a 
dear  conaoienoe  and  an  honest  heart  before  Him." 

So  Bessie  ^^-cheerod  up,"  and  soon  again  her  sweet  voice  sang  as 
menily  as  the  birds  above  her,  and  her  bhthe  smile  and  rosy  chaeka 
showed  thsiEt  ahe  enoouiaged  no  love-eiok  ianoies  in  her  heart  to 
worry  odiera,  or  to  fret  away  her  own  happiness.  Bessie  had  grown 
prosperousy  too;  manv  a  callow  brood  had  her  ducks  and  heaa 
leared  for  her  this  sprmg,  and  of  so  good  a  quality  was  her  mev* 
i^iami^a^  that  her  basket  of  eggs  was  generally  emptied  before  it 
naohed  the  market,  and  her  coops  were  greatly  lightened  of  their 
gn^VUr^g  imnotas  ly  those  who,  on  her  way  there,  were  f  lad  to 
heoooie  tiae  puichasers  of  h»  well-fed  poultry.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  she  had  started  a  donkey-cart,  much  to  the  delight  of 
her  younger  bsathers  and  sisters,  and  more  espeoiaily  to  the  gmti- 
fication  of  Haxry,  the  ffreafceit  plague,  and  yet,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
beomite  of  the  ^fimiily«  Full  of  fun  and  iroHc^  as  active  as  a 
spicrel  and  as  mischievotts  as  a  monkey,  he  was  oontinnalfy 
jutimg  into  tf1_^lflp*^  and  as  often  escaping  the  pumshment  due  to 
2ieai  ^y  his  inresistiUe  drollery  and  the  good  humour  with  whick 
he  leceiwed  the  3epriaiands  that  meie  j^ttly  bestowed  upon  hasa. 
When  little  Maay's  tdoQ  wss  bronghi  from  the  fide,  and  JBburry— * 
toaee  wdkether  the  tean  with  which  it  was  stuflbd  was  £t  food  far 
Ub  xabfaata,  casid  to -unertaia,  also,  how  die  pulling  ofawdre  in  the 
Mim<>  ef  lis  back  oould  mi^  the  dell  epea  tmd  shut  its  gimft 
1  juiincisian  iathe  eotloa  sbia  of  her  new  darnagi 
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the  little  girFs  tears  were  stopped  by  the  ridiculous' appearance  of 
one  of  Harry's  young  bunnies,  which  he  held  up  before  her  attired 
in  the  frock  and  bonnet  of  the  wounded  doll;  while  Bessie's  anger, 
when  Harry  seized  her  best  Dorking  hen  (fluttering  in  fear  as  it 
watched  its  strange  brood  of  ducklings  taking  to  the  water)^  and 
sent  it  flying  into  the  little  river  Evenlode,  telling  it  *^  it  ought  to 
be  ashamed  not  to  go  and  look  after  its  own  young  'uns/'  was 
appeased  by  the.  willingness  with  which  he  stripped  off*  his  shoes 
and  stockings  to  wade  m  after  the  drowning  bird,  and  the  gentle- 
ness with  which  he  brought  it  out  of  the  water,  and  placed  it  in  a 
sunny  nook  to  warm  and  dry  its  feathers  after  the  suaden  bath  he 
had  given  it*  To  this  young  urchin  did  Bessie  conflde  the  care 
of  her  long-eared  steed  and  its  little  cart,  and  no  high-bred  horse 
in  lordly  stable  was  ever  more  anxiously  groomed  or  more  care- 
fully tended  than  was  Bessie's  rough  little  donkey  by  its  young 
groom,  while  Rose  and  Mary  vied  with  each  other  in  gathering 
nosegays  from  their  own  gardens  to  adorn  it  ere  it  started  every 
Tuesday  morning  for  the  market  in  Woodstock. 

But  donkeys,  though  gaily  adorned  and  lovingly  treated,  will 
be  donkeys  still,  and  so  it  befel  that  one  day,  as  Bessie  with  her 
cartful  of  goods  for  market  was  tripping  along  by  its  side,  her 
animal  took  it  into  its  head  to  stand  stock-still  at  the  foot  of  a 
little  hill,  and  no  coaxing  of  Bessie's,  no  pulling  of  Harry's,  who 
had  gone  so  far  with  her  on  his  way  to  school,  could  induce  the 
donkey  to  do  more  than  throw  out  his  hind  legs,  and  threaten  to 
kick  in  a  manner  which  put  into  imminent  danger  her  fine  fresh 
eggs  and  the  baskets  of  delicate  mushrooms  which  Rose  had  risen 
at  day-dawn  to  gather.  The  last  resource  of  hitting  the  obstinate 
animal  only  increased  these  ominous  signs,  and  Bessie  was  begin- 
ning to  despair,  when  the  sharp  stroke  of  a  whip,  and  a  sudden 
push  from  behind  the  cart,  so  startled  the  donkey  that  it  went  off* 
m  a  brisk  trot;  while  Bessie's  already  glowing  face  mantled  with 
the  brightest  blushes  as  she  turned  round  to  thank  the  giver  of 
this  welcome  assistance,  and  foimd  herself  close  to  Philip  Max- 
well. 

"I  am  sure  if  you  are  obliged  to  me,  Miss  Bessie,  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  your  donkey  for  making  you  speak  to  me  once 
more.  I  began  to  think  I  was  never  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  your  voice  again.  May  I  not  walk  a  little  way  towards 
the  market  with  you?"  he  added,  as  Bessie,  though  still  smiling 
and  blushing,  seemed  inclined  to  start  off*  again  and  leave  him 
alone.  *^  Very  likely  you  may  want  help  again;  at  any  rate,  I  may 
as  well  be  at  hand  in  case  you  do.  I  have  been  wishing  some  time 
to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  you  have  a  cart  now,  inst^  of  being 
obliged  to  carry  your  heavy  basket.  It's  no  wonder  you  are  grow- 
ing rich,  for  my  mother  says  there  is  no  poultry  like  yours  in 
Woodstock  market,  and  that  she, would  rather  have  you  to  look 
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ft(ier  her  fimn-yard  and  dairy  than  any  girl  in  the  country  round. 
She  is  not  the  only  one  who  thinks  tliat,  Bessie.** 

^Mrs.  Maxwell  is  very  kind,  and  I  thank  her  for  her  ffood  opi- 
mon  of  me,''  said  little  Bessie,  not  without  a  slight  tone  of  triumph 
in  her  voice;  "  but  the  donkey  goes  very  well  now,  thank  you,  sir, 
and  I  am  so  near  the  market  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fear 
of  his  stopping  again."  And  Bessie  dropped  a  little  curtsey  and 
went  on  with  her  cart,  while  Philip,  between  fear  of  offending  the 
fittle  maiden  by  following  her,  and  vexation  at  ihe  cool  way  in 
which  she  received  his  advances  towards  reconciliation,  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  looking  at  Bessie,  and  tapping  die  heel  of 
his  boot  with  his  whip,  for  some  minutes  before  he  started  on  his 
way  home  again. 

"Why,  Pnilip,  man,  what  ails  you?  I  think  you  are  Rowing 
soft!  Here's  little  Lizzie  been  asking  you  for  milk  this  three 
minutes,  and  you've  taken  no  more  notice  of  the  poor  child  than 
you  would  of  a  young  sparrow,  and  now  you've  just  emptied  your 
mug  of  beer  into  my  teacup!  What  is  come  to  you,  lad?  Is 
Miss  Angy  coming  home  with  a  London  volunteer  for  a  lover? 
She  had  much  better  stay,  and  keep  him  company  there;  the 
London  smoke  and  lamplight  will  suit  her  painted  flowers  better 
dian  our  fresh  country  air,  where  we  get  tne  real  things  for  no- 
thing. She's  a  deal  better  in  London;  I  hope  she  is  not  coming 
back,"  said  Mrs.  MaxweD,  as  Philip,  who  had  joined  the  breakfast- 
table  at  the  farm  after  his  encounter  with  Bessie,  gave  evident  signs 
of  the  preoccupied  and  not  very  well  pleased  state  of  his  mind.  "  I 
hope  she  is  not  coming  back,  Philip ! "       * 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  mother,  and,  what's  more,  I  don't 
care,"  said  Philip. 

"  That* s  the  best  *  don't  care  *  I  have  heard  for  many  a  day," 
said  Mrs.  Maxwell;  "but  if  it's  not  Miss  Angy,  who,  or  what  is  it, 
makes  you  look  as  sour  as  two-days'-old  muk?  I  declare  it  sets 
one's  teeth  on  edge  to  sit  near  you !  Well,  Phil,  I  don't  wish  to 
hurt  you,  and  Lizzie  has  got  lots  of  milk  and  sugar,  too,  now;  she 
is  quite  happy  on  your  knee,  bless  her !" 

For  Lizzie,  with  a  child's  instinct,  had  seen  that  Philip  winced 
under  his  mother's  remarks,  and,  with  the  pretty  conceit  of  a 
petted  one,  had  clambered  up  to  console  her  brother  by  kissing  his 
cheek,  and  whispering,  "  Lizzie  loves  Philip ! "  whilst  he,  in  re- 
turn for  the  little  girrs  sympathy,  had  drawn  towards  her  every- 
thing on  the  table  that  he  thought  would  please  her. 

"Perhaps  it  is  best  to  let  him  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell  to 
herself;  "he  will  come  round  some  day;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  think  he  has  given  up  Miss  Angy ! " 

The  fields  have  put  on  tne  golden  hue  of  autumn;  the  hedges 
are  covered  with  the  bright  poisonous  berries  of  the  nightshade, 
mingled  with  the  delicate  clematis  and  sweet-smelling  honeysuckle; 
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iikA  Uaokbemes  are  begnuiiiig  to  ripoi^  and  tixoBAy  tbe  Iiaael'^ 
bushes  have  been  iifled  bjr  impatient  young  milting  partier. 
August  baa  oome,  and  the  children  in  many  a  ^ilhge  round 
Woodfitoek  are  ooundns  the  days  that  must  ekott  befoce  die 
Ifithy  when  the  great  hmiday  of  the  yeai^  the  sdiooi  treat  in  TShsar 
hma  Park,,  is  to  be  given. 

Sesne's  fin^ra  have  been  very  busy  lately,  and  more  than  one 
"viat  has  the  kttle  maiden  paid  to  the  Unendnptt's  at  Woodstock^ 
lor  not  only  must  Rose  and  Mary  have  new  frocks  bought  with 
Bessie's  savings^  but  granni^  ^  dear  granni^"  is  to  han^  a  sha^ 
and  dress  from  the  same  source.  The  park  gates  are  to  be  thrown 
open  to  all  on  the  treat  day — ^young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  aoe  to 
be  invited  to  wander  amid  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Blenheim;  and 
upwards  of  a  thousand  boys  and  girls  are  to  feast  upon  the  cakes 
and  tea  provided  for  them  by  the  kind  and  noble  Duke  of  Marl- 
boroughs 

Many  a  little  face  was  seen  peeping  from  the  lattice  windows  of 
the  cottagers  very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  and  many  an 
anzioua  hope  was  expressed  that  the  clouds  would  roll  away  and 
the  sun  diine  out,  while  in  evary  village  near  the  park  gaily 
painted  waggons  were  being  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
happy  little  people  by  ihe  mrmer%  who  good  naturedly  afibrded 
them  this  means  of  conveyance.  By  one  o'ck>ek  the  roads  fiom 
Bladon,  Stonesfield^  Woodstodc,  and  many  other  places  towards 
Blenheim,  -w&ce  enlivaied  by  J^he  merry  shouta  of  (mildxen  as  they 
rode  beneath  the  fre^  eool  branches  of  trees  which  had  been 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  *the  wagrons  to  riiield  them  from  the  mid* 
day  sun.  Along  ike  road  imked  the  parents  and  the  elder 
brothers  and  sisters,  rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of  the  young  ones* 
At  Mrs.  Leigh's  cottage  the  bustle  had  been  ffreat.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  grannie  should  go  as  far  as  die  park  gates  in  Bessie's 
doiUEey-carty  and  Harry's  state  of  excitement  and  desire  to  ^ve 
this  an  extra  cleaning,  and  to  brush  the  donkey  until  the  pati^it 
beast  b^an  to  doubt  whether  he  ^uld  have  any  ooat  left,  caused 
this  youn^  gentleman  to  leave  his  bed  at  least  two  hours  eariies 
than  usmd,  aoid,  in  consequence,,  to  be  so  tired  and  sleepy  by 
breakfast-time,  uid  sa  cross  and  perverse,  that  he  narrowly  escaped 
a  flogging  firom  his  fiithcar  by  Bessie^s  coaxing  him  to  go  and  take 
ft  good  sleep  white  ske  got  the  oiheacn  ready.  Then,  when  the 
waggon  came,  idthough  Eutrry,  Rose,  Mary,  W  illie,  and  Anne  were 
all  readv  and  willing  to  enter,  it  took  at  least  five  minutes  to 
induce  httle  Dick  to  leave  his  mother  and  go  amongst  the  ether 
children.  At  last  all  were  £urly  started,  and  by  the  time  that  old 
Mrs.  Leigh,  with  her  son  and  his  wife  and  Eh^e,  had  found  a 
grassy  slope  whence  they  could  see  ihe  happv  gathering,  the  duke 
imd  duchess,  with  many  a  high-bom  fiiend^  and  surrounded  by 
tbuui  own  fair  young  fiunily,.  hsui  oome  tor  wekome  their  lowlier^ 
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VofciutleflB  w«1coiBa,TifliiQr9of  Ihediy.  fcnnecKalelj  below  the 
taiMe  am  wiadoL  ibtfw  stood  west  nagged  th«  hmiB  of  chUdren^ 
nd  looB  ymB  heard  ^e  dtriU  sweet  sound  othAaalt'mioen  nagioff^ 

O  prane  the  Lord  in  that  blest  place — 
Tnm  whence  Hia  goodneas  largely  flows. 

•  The  hjfum?  over^  die  eftildieii  dispersed  to  phj  uatil  the  bell 
mnnoaLed  ihem  to  te%  nmd  dxn  two  and  two  they  walked  to  the 


"  There's  our  Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Leigh,  as  the  Woodstock  boys 
mrched  by^  ^Wd^  master^  I  don't  think  you  eonld  find  a 
bnghter  fiice  Aan  his  if  you  searched  for  it  die  longest  summer 
day !  How  he  does  step  out  to  the  tune  the  band  plays !  He 
won't  see  ns^  theagfa^"  she  added,  as  Harry,  his  eyes-  q>arUing 
and  his  head  thrown  back,  came  on  in  die  proeession,  evidendy 
oonsidering  himself  in  fin;  too  dinified  a  poeidon  to  take  nodoe  of 
the  gronp  who  were  watching'  mm  with  so  much  loving  pride. 
The  sniaUtf  boys  followed,  and  among  them  little  Didc,  but  no 
sooner  did  he  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  mother,  than  all  the  eouragep 
they  had  ooazed  into  him  forsook  him.  Dropping  the  hand  of 
his  Ettle  companion,  he  sprung  to  the  side  of  Mrs»  Logh,  and, 
finleniiig  hia  fiit  hands  in  her  gown,  he  held  tiffat^  regaroless  of 
evoy  entreaty,  ewery  temptadon  to  leave  her  again. 

^Me  want  no  cake — ^me  stay  with  mammy,"  said  the  sturdy 
Etde  ielloWf  borave  enough  now  that  he  found  himself  dose  to  hw 
BK)ther,  and  saw,  young  a»  he  was,  die  fond  happy  smile  which 
told  how  gkd  she  was  to  keep  him  with  her. 

Among*  die  many  who  that  day  wandered  diroc^  the  gardens 
of  Blenheim,  few  seemed  more  interested  in  the  subject  of  their 
eonvexsation  than  our  two  fraends,  Mrs.  Sprinks  and  Mrs.  Maxwell; 
bot  it  wan  not  of  Aldemey  or  of  any  other  cows  they  talked. 

"  Only  to  dunk,"  said  Mrs.  Sprinks,  **that  after  tdl  her  school 
JD^  scad  the  three  hundred  pounds,  neither  more  nor  less,  die*  cost 
T»  sn  the  three  years  she  was  at  Oxford — onlr  think,  ma'am,  of  the 
lews  my  meter  sent  me  of  Angy  last  week !' 

Mrs.  Maacwell  had  felt  hr  more  charitably  towards  Ai^e&i» 
flinoe  she  had  eeased  to  dread  her  power  over  Philip,  and  it  waff 
widk  real  kindness  ^e  expressed  a  hope  that  no  ill  had  befiiUen* 
her. 

^  Well,  not  ai  exacdy  ,"^  whined  Mrs.  Sprinks,  ^but  she  is  going 
to  be  manied  to  a  goeengrocer  in  a  London  street,  who  says  die 
only  muaie  fit  for  sik^  as  him  is  what  be  hears  the  Talian  boyfr 
grind  on  their  organs,  and  who  will  expect  Angy  to  wear  a  cotton 
gown  and  mind  the  diop.  I/s  all  my  sister's  doing,  Lknow;  she* 
was  always  jJaguing  me,  and  spring  I  was  doing  worse  dian  only 
wwting  my  money  in  giving  Angjr  what  she  caBed  '  a  would-be 
lady's '  eduoaticm;  and  now  me  writes  me  word  I  may  thmk  my^ 
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self  luoky  I  have  done  so  little  hann^  and  hc^es  I  shall  be  thank- 
ful to  hear  my  daughter  has  a  proq>ect  of  settling  herself  so  re- 
spectably. Beq^ectably^  indeea!  I  wish  John  had  his  three 
hundred  safe  in  his  pocket  again,  that  I  do.  Susan  says  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  kind,  steaay^  well-to-do  man,  who  will  lead  Angy  all 
right,  and  make  her  a  good  useful  woman  some  day;  and  John 
seems  rather  glad  at  the  news  than  otherwiBe,  but  I  own  to  you, 
Mrs.  Maxwel^  I  thought  of  something  better  for  our  girl,  after  all 
we  had  spent,  than  to  look  after  potatoes  and  cabbages  in  a  London 
shop!** 

'^She  won't  have  much  room  for  those  iron  hoops  there,"  was 
Mrs.  Maxwell's  first  laughing  thought  ^^  Well,  ma'am,  it  certainly 
does  seem  a  pity,"  she  said,  aloud,  ^^  that  so  much  good  money 
should  have  been  spent  to  get  what  would  have  been  better  left 
alone;  but  what  is  done  cannot  be  helped;  it's  no  use,  as  they  say, 
crying  over  spilt  milk.  Miss  Anfnr  might  have  had  worse  luck 
than  this,  only  I  don't  quite  .undemand  how  ihe  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  do  anything  so — sensible,  if  you  won't  take  offence  at  my 
saying  so." 

^^  No  offence  taken,  ma'am,  where  none  is  meant.  Susan  says 
she  began  talking  to  the  girl  as  soon  as  she  went  to  her  about  the 
nonsense  of  aping  dress  and  manners  which  did  not  belong  to  her 
station,  and  Angy  saw  how  happy  her  aunt  and  cousins  were  doing 
their  duty  where  God  had  placed  them ;  so,  by  degrees,  she  began 
to  think  that  busy,  useful  hands  made  merry  hearts,  and  that  a  good 
husband,  whose  home  she  could  make  happy,  would  be  better  than 
all  the  balls  and  love-stories  she  had  liked  before;  and  then,  just  at 
the  right  time,  came  this  Mr.  Brown  with  his  plain,  honest  wooing. 
Susan  backed  him,  of  course,  and  so  Angy  soon  said,  '  Tes.'  1 
hope  she  will  be  happy;  but,  law's  me,  she  little  knows  the  cares 
she'll  have  as  a  family  comes  around  her;  it's  a'most  enough  to 
break  one's  back,  that  it  is ! " 

^^  Oh  I  the  back  is  well  jointed,  and  bends  to  its  burdens  instead 
of  breaking,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  cheerily.  "  I  am  very  glad  Miss 
Angy  has  such  happy  prospects.  But  here  come  all  the  children 
back  from  tea;  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  them  look  so  happy. 
I  would  rather  be  this  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  all  these  young 
innocent  things  about  my  park,  than  the  first  duke  who  brought 
the  palace  to  the  family  by  spilling  the  blood  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  gaining  victories  with  the  lives  of  thousands  of  those  who  were 
once  happy  English  boys.  But  still  he  fought  for  his  Queen  and 
country,  and  was  a  brave,  good  man,  they  say,  and  it's  not  for  me 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  one  belonging  to  Blenheim;  it  is  a 
real  blessing  to  have  them  in  our  neighbourhood.  Here  comes 
Lizzie,  and  there  is  little  Rose  I-#ei^h,  and  there  is  your  Lucy,  Mi's. 
Sprinks;  let  us  go  and  see  them  play  on  the  green  sward.  I  hear 
the  clergy  and  the  ladies  are  all  going  to  join  in  the  games,  and 
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there  k  a  pole  for  the  boys  to  olimb,  and  races  for  the  girb,  with 
piizes  for  both^  and  the  volunteers  are  marching  and  firing,  and  the 
iMBds  playing.     Let  ns  go  and  see  the  fun." 

And  the  two  dames  walked  brisidy  on  to  join  the  crowds  who 
had  again  assembled  in  front  of  the  palace. 

Ihe  eyes  of  many  were  now  fixed  on  an  active  boy  who  had 
sacceedM  in  reaching  a  greater  height  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
on  the  pole. 

"  Well  done,  Harry  Leigh !  One  spring  more !  There,  he's  all 
but  caoffht  it ! "  was  shouted  as  Harry,  clinging  tight  with  one  arm 
lonnd  uie  pole,  stretched  out  his  other  hand  to  reach  a  gfldly- 
painted  top,  which,  tied  to  a  oord,  and  raised  and  lowered  by  a 
palley,  was  continually  made  to  elude  his  grasp. 

"  One  spring  more  and  you  will  catch  it,"  said  the  lively,  high- 
born boy  who  neld  the  lower  end  of  the  cord. 

BLarry  sprang  again,  the  top  touched  his  nose,  then  lumped 
above  his  head ;  again  he  sprang,  and  this  time  his  band  held  tight 
the  toy  he  had  climbed  so  high  to  gain. 

"Well  done,  my  boy;  you  deserve  the  top,  indeed!  You  will 
make  a  fine  sailor  some  of  these  days,"  said  the  kind  curate,  who 
entered  now  with  as  much  interest  into  the  sports  of  his  young 
pmshioners  as  at  other  times  he  watched  the  training  of  their 
minds.  "Who  goes  up  next?"  he  asked,  as  several  boys  came 
round  the  foot  of  the  pole.  ^^  Here  are  plenty  more  balls  and  tops 
fi>r  all  who  are  willing  to  fetch  them,  and  bring  them  down  as 
Harry  Leigh  did." 

The  prizes  for  the  girls  were  obtained  by  feats  less  athletic,  but 
scarcely  less  active;  and  many  a  hearty  laugh  was  heard,  and  many 
a  yonn^  face  beamed  with  pleasure,  as  doUs,  books,  thimbles,  and 
other  guts  were  liberally  distributed  amongst  them.  Little  Mary 
Leigh  was  made  perfectly  happy  by  becoming  the  possessor  of  a 
real  sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors,  nner  even,  she  was  sure,  than 
Bessie's,  while  Rose  would  not  have  changed  her  doll  for  anything 
else  die  saw  that  day.  And  now  another  and  a  still  greater  attrac- 
tbn  drew  many  to  the  very  steps  of  the  portico  beneath  which  the 
ducal  party  were  assembled;  for  there,  attended  by  his  two  do^ 
an  itinerant  conjuror  had  established  himself,  and  was  already 
astounding  the  beholders  with  the  feats  of  a  wretched-looking  but 
most  intemgent  black  poodle,  called  "  Topsy." 

**Now,  Isulies  and  gentlemen,  is  there  any  q^uestion  you  would 
Hke  to  ask  Topsy?  She  is  r^y  to  answer  it,"  said  the  man, 
throwing  down  in  a  circle  some  thirty  cards  with  various  words  and 
numbers  upon  them .  ^^  Topsy,  tell  the  ladies  if  you  are  ready.  That's 
a  good  dog,"  he  added^  as  Topsy,  crouching  timidly,  laid  at  his 
£e^  a  card  ?rith  ^^  Yes"  upon  it,  which  she  had  selected  from  the 
circle.  "  Now,  Topsy,  teU  us  how  many  days  a  man  works  in  the 
week,  and  how  many  days  he  rests.     Good  dog,  again ! "  he  said, 
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for  Topsy  had  fetched  first  a  card  with  '^  Six^  upcm  it,  and  had 
next  selected  one  on  which  ^  Sunday  "  waa  written.  Many  more 
questions  were  put,  and  were  equally  well  answered,  before  Topsy 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  biscuits  brought  for  her  by  the  fair 
children  of  the  duke,  who  enjoyed  the  cleverness  of  the  poor  dog 
as  much  as  tkey  did  for  whom  the  amusement  had  been  proTided. 
To  them  the  oog's  powers  were  evidently  most  .astounding;  they 

J>re8sed  closer  and  closer  towards  the  little  performer;  one  young 
jEice  peeped  over  another  to  gain  a  nearer  view.     Little  Mary 
Leigh,  who  stood  in  the  firont  row,  amused  many  by  the  abscnrbed 

faze  she  fixed  upon  the  dog.  With  her  large  blue  eyes  wide  open, 
er  lips  apart,  and  the*  valued  scissors  held  tight,  but  sticking 
chevaux-de-frise  fashion  in  front  of  her,  dote  stood  during  the  whole 
performance  so  interested,  but  so  still,  that  it  required  but  little 
imagination  to  believe  her  spell-bound,  and  fit  to  take  her  place 
among  the  courtiers  pf  the  >^  Sleeping  Beauty,"  thrown,  as  she 
seemed  to  be,  by  a  magic  touch  into  this  attitude  of  motionless 
attention. 

"  I  say,  Mary,  won't  we  try  to  teach  our  Bogie  like  that?"  said 
quiet  W  illie,  startling  his  littte  sister  from  her  trance  as  the  per^ 
formance  ended,  and  Topsy  was  allowed  to  run  away  for  a  time. 

In  all  parts  of  the  grounds  were  groups  of  happy  people,  s<Hne 
stopping  to  admire  the  rich  hues  of  the  ribbon  borders  m  the  quaint 
Dutch  gardens,  others  looking  with  delight  at  the  graceful  festoons 
of  bud  and  blossom  in  the  rosary;  while  many  wand^ed  along  the 
sides  of  the  lake,  where  the  water  reflected  the  grassy  slopes  and 
noble  trees  above  it,  and  was,  in  places,  so  dear  that  the  fish  were 
seen  gliding  swiftly  beneath  its  surface. 

Amon^  those  who  strolled  here  were  old  Mrs.  Ldgh  and 
BesBie,  joined  by  Harry,  who  having  won  a  race,  climbed  the  pole, 
and  performed  many  other  feats  of  activity,  seemed  inclined  now 
to  attach  himself  to  his  &vourite  sister  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
A  lazy  young  jack  floating  slowly  along,  about  a  couple  of  yards 
from  the  bank,  and  apparently  not  more  than  a  foot  below  the 
water,  attracted  Harry  s  attention. 

"  I  do  believe  I  could  catch  him  by  his  tail ! "  he  cried.  And 
before  Bessie  had  time  to  hold  him  back,  he,  forgetful  alike  of 
danger  and  of  the  best  clothes  in  which  he  was  dres^,  had  darted 
into  the  lake.  The  fish,  of  course,  swam  quickly  away,  and  Master 
Harry,  somewhat  orest&llen,  endeavoured  to  return  to  land.  This, 
however,  he  found  not  so  easy  as  he  expected;  the  soft  bottom  of 
the  lake  yielcdng  to  his  weight  sank  him  lower  and  lower  into  the 
mud,  and  resisted  all  the  efibrts  he  made  to  extricate  his  feet. 
"  Keep  off",  Bessie;  don't  be  a  fooL  I  can  get  out  without  your 
help,"  he  cried,  as  Bessie,  frightened,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
running  into  the  water  towar<£  him.  ^  Hold  oSy  here's  better 
help  than  yours  coming,"  he  added,  as  Philip  Maxwell,  who  had 
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been  wandering  about  by  himself  all  day^  and  had  yet  managed  at 
BO  time  to  be  ^^eiy  far  from  Beede,  drew  near,  and  holding  out  to 
Harry  the  strong  hooked  stick  he  carried,  soon  dragged  the  young 
mchin  out  of  tlie  lake.  Harry  shook  himself  like  a  water-spaniel, 
and  koghing  at  Bessie's  frightened  blushbg  face,  he  said,  ^  Why, 
<Hie  would  think  I  was  made  of  salt  or  sugar,  and  was  going  to 
melt,  to  look  at  you,  Bessie.  I  shan't  hurt,  though  I  know  I  have 
been  a  fool  for  my  pains.  I  hope  father  won't  be  &ugry  about  my 
new  trousers.  I  tmnk  they  will  dry  all  right.  Tliank  you  for 
giring  me  your  stick,  Mr.  Maxwell;  it  was  a  great  help,  sir." 

"  Had  you  not  better  sit  down,  ma'am,"  said  Philip  to  old  Mrs. 
Leigh,  who,  deprived  of  Bessie's  arm,  stood  quietly  looking  at  her 
grandchildren;  ^^  here  is  a  nice  dry  bank,  and  this  tree  wiu  do  for 
jou  to  lean  against.  Take  hold  of  my  arm,  and  I  will  settle  you 
thnost  as  well  as  Bessie  could." 

^Thank  you  kindly,  sb;  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good;  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  sit  down  after  my  walk.  Why,  Bessie,  child,  you 
seem  all  of  a  tremble;  come  and  sit  by  me  for  a  while,  and  let 
Hairy  go  home.  I  think  you  had  best  do  that,  boy,  or  you  will 
nxnl  aU  your  clothes,  besides  catching  cold  by  keeping  on  your 
duap  things;  you  deserve  to  be  punished  for  jumping  into  the 
water,  and  a  walk  home  after  your  wetting  will  do  you  more  good 
than  riding  in  the  waggon.  I'll  tell  fitther  and  mother  why  I  sent 
yon  away.** 

Harry,  thinking  his  best  plan  would  be  to  obey  his  grandmother, 
and  be^nning,  too,  to  feel  rather  uncomfortable  in  his  wet  boots 
and  trousers,  walked  off  with  a  somewhat  rueful  countenance,  and 
Beaae  sat  down  at  her  grandmother^s  side,  while  Philip,  who  felt 
ts  if  he  could  not  leave  her  now,  stood  at  a  little  distance  from 
them,  and,  as  he  looked  at  Bessie,  thought  she  had  never  seemed  so 
pretty  or  so  charming  to  him  as  she  did  then.  The  evening  sun 
cut  its  rich  rays  upon  the  young  girl  through  the  wide-spreading 
bnuichee  of  the  beech*tree  beneath  which  she  sat,  and  gave  a 
radianoe  both  to  her  sweet  youthful  £ice  and  to  the  withered  but 
fiff  from  unattractive  one  of  her  aged  parent,  whose  arm  was  thrown 
lovingly  round  the  neck  of  her  grandchild,  and  who^  old  w<»nan 
dioogh  she  was,  could  not  repress  an  arch  smile  when  she  saw  the 
pietty,  sham^ced  look  of  Bessie,  as  Philip,  unable  to  resist  her 
rtfaac^onSy  drew  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  conscious 
maiden.  At  last  ne  is  clc«e  to  her,  he  has  tak^i  in  his  her  little 
imiesisting  hand,  and  he  whispers,  ^'If  you  will  but  forgive  me, 
Beaie,  jou  will  make  me  so  very  happy;  only  say  you  will  forgive 
se,  dear  Benie." 

What  Bessie  said  in  reply  was  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  is  doubt- 
fid  if  even  Philip  heard  it,  but  that  he  felt  quite  satisfied  with  her 
answer  was  very  evident  by  the  bright  smile  with  which  he 
Hstened  to  it.     And  when,  about  an  hour  later,  the  children  and 
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the  Other  yisitors  were  drawing  towards  the  park  gates  to  resume 
their  places  in  the  waggons  and  other  equipages  after  their  happy 
treat-day,  among  the  many  merry  groups  there  was  scarcely  one 
that  looKed  more  full  of  ^uiet  joy  than  that  of  Philip  Maxwell, 
with  old  Mrs.  Leigh  leamng  on  one  arm  and  little  Bessie  on  the 
other. 

^^  Mother/'  he  said,  when,  having  placed  the  old  lady  carefully 
by  the  side  of  Bessie  in  the  donkey-cart,  and  given  Bessie's  hand  a 
loving  squeeze,  he  returned  to  fetch  his  mother  from  the  park — 
'^  mouer,  if  I  have  asked  Bessie  Leigh  to  be  my  wife,  I  hope  you 
will  be  pleased." 

^'  Humph  1 "  said  Mrs.  Maxwell;  «  Bessie  Leigh  I  WeU,  Phil! 
I  think  your  &ther's  son  might  have  looked  higher  than  the 
dai^hter  of  an  under-gardener.  Not  that  I  have  a  word  to  say 
against  Bessie  herself,  boy" — for  Philip  began  to  give  signs 
01  impatient  anger — ^^I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Bessie;  she 
is  a  good  girl,  and  a  pretty  one,  and  l^ows  how  to  rear  poultry  as 
well  or  better  than  I  do  myself.  She  is  kind  to  her  old  grand- 
mother, too,  and  manages  the  younger  children  well,  so  I  won't 
go  i^nst  you,  my  son,  if  you  have  set  your  heart  on  marrying 
Sessie,  for  I  believe  you  are  more  likely  to  be  happy  with  her — 
clever  and  industrious  as  she  is — than  you  would  with  a  richer  girl, 
who  might,  perhaps,  be  proud  and  idle  too.  I  won't  say  ^  nay,' 
and  your  father  is  a  sensible  man,  and  genevall3r  thinks  as  I  do,  so 
get  the  banns  put  up  as  soon  as  you  please,  Phil,  and  my  blessing 
shall  be  ready  for  you  and  your  uttle  wife  whenever  you  bring  her 
home." 

'^  Grannie,  dear,"  said  Jessie,  as  she  drove  joyfully  along  the 
Woodstock  road — *^  grannie,  Mr.  Maxwell  says  you  are  to  come 
and  live  with  us,  that  father  must  spare  you  to  me,  and  that  we 
are  to  make  you  as  happy  and  as  comfortable  as  a  queen.  Oh ! 
Philip  is  so  kind,  grannie,  and  I  am  so  very,^ery  happy ! " 

<<  May  you  long  keep  so,  dear  child,  and  may  God,  who  has 
given  you  a  heart  to  care  for  the  happiness  of  others,  and  strength 
to  deny  yourself  what  is  most  pleasing  to  your  &ncy  if  your  con- 
science tells  you  it  is  not  right — ^may  He  pour  His  richest  blesdngs 
on  you  and  on  the  husband  who  has  chosen  you,  not  only  because 
you  have  a  fair  and  winsome  face,  but  because  he  knows  you  are 
good  and  prudent.  May  God  bless  you  both,  my  darling  Bessie, 
and  may  Mr.  Maxwell  fmd  in  you  the  truth  of  those  blessed  words 
of  wise  King  Solomon,  that  ^  the  price  of  a  virtuous  woman  is 
above  rubies/  and  that  ^  the  heart  of  her  husband  may  safely  trust 
in  her,  for  she  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her 
life.'" 
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OE,  THE  DATS  OP  PHILIP  AND  MAET. 
AN  HISTORICAL  ROMIANCE.* 
Bt  Willux  Bjlbbisok  Ainswobth. 

iSOOfl  tit  ;f  OUtt^ 
SKITHFIELD. 

L 

HOW  DSXBICK  CABYSK  IXJUILLEB  HIS  PBOMISB. 

Thbes  days  afterwards.  Derrick  Carver,  upon  whom  the  Car- 
dinaTB  goodness  had  operated  like  a  sovereign  cordial,  giving  him 
new  life  and  energy,  announced  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  avail 
himself  of  the  permission  he  had  received,  and,  accormngly,  the 
door  of  his  cell  was  unlocked  by  MaUet,  who  accompanied  him 
to  the  palace  gates,  and  there  let  him  go,  never  expecting,  as  he 
frmkly  avowed,  to  behold  him  again. 

^  It  may  be  well  to  follow  him  and  see  what  he  is  about,''  ob- 
Krved  Kodomont,  who  was  standing  by. 

^Nay^  his  Eminence  has  strictly  forbidden  that,**  said  Mallet. 
^The  man  is  to  be  left  to  his  own  devices.  I£  he  come  back,  I 
dttll  esteem  him  a  greater  fool  than  heretic." 

^Tut,  he  will  return,"  said  Eodomont.  '^  His  Eminence  under- 
stands him  better  than  you  do." 

**  Well,  we  shall  see,"  rejoined  the  other. 

On  that  very  day,  it  chanced  that  Bishop  Bonner  came  to  Lam- 
beth Palace,  and,  proceeding  straightway  to  the  Lollards'  Tower, 
inqfinred  for  the  prisoner.  On  learning  that  he  had  been  allowed 
to  go  forth,  he  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  declared  he  would 
hare  the  keeper  punished  for  his  ^oss  breach  of  duty.  Mallet 
exensed  himself,  and  referred  the  infuriated  bishop  to  the  Car- 
dinal, but  Bonner  could  not  obtain  an  audience  till  his  rage  had 
liad  dme  to  subside.  Pole  listened  to  his  complaints,  ana  then 
xepliedl,  calmly, 

''It  is  tme^  I  have  let  the  man  go  on  his  promise  to  return  in 
the  evening." 

*  All  rigkU  reierved. 
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"  But  what  is  the  promise  of  such  a  false  knave  worth?*'  cried 
Bonner,  contemptuously.     "  He  will  infallibly  break  it." 

^^  I  do  not  thmk  so/'  rejoined  the  Cardinal.  "  But  tarry  with 
me  till  eventide,  and  you  will  see." 

Bonner  agreed,  dined  with  the  Cardinal  in  th^  banqueting-hall, 
and,  as  there  were  many  other  important  guests  that  day,  he  made 
merry,  and  thought  no  more  about  the  prisoner.  While  he  was 
sitting,  however,  with  his  host  and  Priuli,  Rodomont  Bittern 
entered,  and,  bowing  to  the  Cardinal,  said, 

"  Your  Eminence  desired  to  be  informed  when  Derrick  Carver 
came  back.     As  the  clock  struck  five,  he  returned  to  his  celL" 

Pole  smiled,  and,  turning  to  the  bishop,  observed, 

"  I  was  right  in  my  judgment  of  him,  you  perceive." 

'^  I  cannot  deny  it,"  replied  Bonner.  "  Nevertheless,  I  would 
advise  your  Eminence  to  recal  your  permission.  Most  assuredly  he 
will  do  much  mischief  out  of  doors." 

^^  If  it  turn  out  so,  he  shall  be  kept  within  his  cell,"  rejoined 
Pole. 

Shortly  after  this,  Bonner  took  leave  of  the  Cardinal,  but  before 
quitting  the  palace,  he  satisfied  himself,  by  personal  inspection, 
tnat  Carver  was  safe  in  his  cell.  He  found  nim,  as  usual,  reading 
the  Bible,  and  if  he  had  dared  would  have  vented  his  rage  upon 
him  by'cau^ng  him  to  be  tied  to  the  whipping-post  in  the  cluunber 
beneath  and  scourged. 

^^  I  will  have  him  burnt  as  soon  as  possible,"  he  observed  to 
Mallet.  ^^  It  is  monstrous  that  such  a  vile  wretch  should  be  treated 
with  so  much  leniency.  And  what  of  the  Cardinal's  other  cade- 
lamb.  Mistress  Constance  Tyrrell?  Has  she  been  brought  back 
from  her  apostasy?" 

^*  I  cannot  say,  in  sooth,  my  lord,"  replied  Mallet.  "  But  I 
incline  to  think  not,  seeingshe  doth  not  attend  mass." 

"  Not  attend  mass !  xhen  she  is  still  defiled  by  heresy,^ 
cried  Bonner.  "  We  will  have  her  at  Smithfield  in  spite  of  the 
Cardinal."  ^  And  with  this  amiable  resolve  he  departed. 

Next  morning  Carver  went  forth  again,  returning  punctually  at 
five  o'clock  in  me  evening,  and  he  pursued  the  game  courae  for 
nearly  a  week,  rather  anticipating  his  time  than  stayingbeyond  it. 
One  evening,  however,  he  did  not  appear  as  usual.  Three  hours 
more  went  by,  and  still  he  came  not,  and  then  Mallet  thought  it 
ri^ht  to  acquaint  the  Cardinal  with  his  prolonged  absence.  XKe 
information  qtused  Pole  to  look  grave. 

"  Something  must  have  happened  to  him,"  he  said.  "  I  do  not 
beUeve  he  would  have  stayed  away  of  his  own  accord,  still  less  do 
I  deem  he  has  any  design  of  evasion.  Send  Rodomont  Bitten) 
to  me." 

On  Rodomont's  arrival,  the  Cardinal  ordered  him  to  maJcc 
immediate  inquiries  after  the  prisoner,  and  to  take  any  persozii 
with  him  who  might  aid  in  the  quest. 
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^'My  own  o^ni<m  is  iikBt  the  man  hag  faUoi  into  a  snare,''  Pole 
8aicL  "  But  I  leave  it  to  your  shrewdness  to  discover  what  has 
become  of  him." 

^^  In  obe^ence  to  your  Eminenoe's  injunctions  his  movements 
hare  not  be^i  watched/'  replied  Bodomont,  ^  so  that  we  have  no 
doe  to  guide  as.     Nevertheless,  I  will  essay  to  find  him." 

^  About  the  business  fcuthwith,  and  with  a  good  heart,"  said  the 
OardinaL  ^^  You  are  quick-witted,  and  your  penetration  will 
pot  you  on  the  right  track." 

Taking  with  hmt  his  Heutenants,  Jack  Holiday  and  Nick  Simnel, 
BodomoQt  set  out  on  his  mission.  Revolving  what  the  Cardinal 
had  said  while  dismissing  him,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
should  get  on  the  right  track  by  going  to  Bonner,  who,  he  sus- 
pected, had  a  strong  motive  for  k^ping  the  prisoner  oufr  of  the 

Accordingly,  he  entered  the  CardinaTs  baree  with  his  friends, 
bidding  the  oarsmen  row  them  with  all  possible  despatch  to  the 
stairs  at  Paul's  Chain,  where,  landing,  they  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  London — a  large  edifice,  which 
tbm  stood  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  cathedral. 

From  the  porter  at  the  palace  ^te  they  ascertained  that  Bonner 
W10  attending  vespers  in  Saint  raul's,  where  they  could  speak 
with  him  on  the  conclusion  of  the  service.  Rodomont  then 
inquired  from  the  porter  whether  any  heretics  had  been  arrested 
thf^  day.  The  man  replied  that  several  had  been  taken  at  a  con- 
voiticle  in  Foster-lane,  and  that  the  chief  sacramentary,  who  had 
been  holding  forth  to  the  others,  was  detained  in  a  strong-room 
in  the  ^ate  till  the  lord  bishop  should  decide  what  was  to  be 
done  with  him. 

Rodomont  then  explained  to  the  porter  that  he  was  an  officer  in 
Cardinal  Pole's  housenold,  and  with  his  companions  was  in  search 
of  an  heretical  prisoner  named  Derrick  Carver,  and  this  perchance 
aught  be  be. 

**  Marry,  'tis  the  very  man,"  replied  the  portar. 

Wh^^upcm,  he  unlocked  the  door  of  the  strong-room,  and 
diowed  th^  Carver  within  it,  seated  on  a  bench,  witn  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back  with  cords.  Rodomont  would  fain  have 
oairied  him  off  at  once,  but  this  the  porter  would  notpermit,  saying 
thej  must  tarry  till  the  bishop  returned  from  Saint  Paul's. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed  before  Bonner  made  his  appearance,  and 
when  )]e  found  Rodomont  and  his  comrades  there  he  was  exceed- 
ingly wrath,  and  refused  to  give  up  the  prisoner. 

^The  knave  was  taken  at  a  conventicle  in  Foster-lane,"  he 
snd,  ^^  where  he  was  preaching  heretical  doctrines,  praying  against 
her  Majesty,  and  ^ving  the  communion  according  to  the  pro- 
hibited booK  of  service.  I  greatly  marvel  that  the  Cardinal  should 
allow  such  a  pestilent  wretdi  to  go  forth  to  spread  conti^on 
abioad.    Depart  now,  and  tell  his  Eminence  that  I  will  bring  back 
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the  man  to  him  to-morrow.  He  is  safe  here,  as  ye  can  bear 
witness." 

«  Our  orders  are  to  bring  him  back  wherever  we  may  find  him/' 
rejoined  Bodomont,  '^  and  those  we  must  obey.'' 

"  What ! "  cried  Bonner.  "  Will  ye  take  him  from  me  by  force  ?" 

"  We  trust  your  lordship  will  not  drive  us  to  that  extremity," 
replied  Rodomont  ^^  We  claim  this  man  as  the  Lord  OardinaFs 
prisoner,  and  we  require  your  lordship  to  deliver  him  up  to  us.  If 
you  resist,  the  fault  will  rest  with  you." 

**  E'en  take  him,  then,"  rejoin^  Bonner,  furiously.  ^  But  ye 
may  rest  assured  I  will  not  be  robbed  of  my  prey.  He  is  a  preacher 
of  neresy  and  sedition,  a  blasphemer  ana  traitor,  and  I  will  bum 
him  in  spite  of  the  Cardinal.  It  shall  go  hard  if  I  bum  not 
Mistress  Constance  Tyrrell  at  the  same  time." 

Rodomont  and  his  comrades  stayed  to  hear  no  more,  but  carried 
off  the  prisoner,  and  placing  him  in  the  barge,  conveyed  him  to 
Lambeth  Palace.  On  arriving  there  they  took  him  at  once  before 
the  Cardinal,  and  Rodomont  explained  what  had  occurred. 

^'  Your  Eminence  will  perceive  that  I  was  forcibly  detained/' 
said  Carver.  ^^  Had  it  not  been  so,  I  should  have  returned  at  the 
appointed  hour." 

^^  I  sent  you  not  forth  to  propagate  heresy  and  sedition,"  said 
Pole,  severely.  ^^  You  have  broken  the  compact  between  us,  and 
abused  my  confidence.    You  can  go  forth  no  more." 

Carver  bowed  his  head  in  submission,  and  was  taken  to  his  cell 
in  the  Lollards'  Tower. 

n. 

HOW  ▲  SOLEMN  PB0CB8SI0N  WAS  FOBMEI)  AT  SAINT  PAULS's,  AND  SBT  FOBTH 
T0WABD6  SMXTHPIELD. 

'Five  Protestant  divines,  amongst  whom  were  Hooper,  the  de- 
prived Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Rogers,  a  prebend  of  Saint 
Paul's,  having  been  excommunicated  and  delivered  to  the  sherifi^^ 
and  continuing  firm  in  the  maintenance  of  their  opinions  they 
were  doomed  to  death  at  the  stake.  It  was  appointed  that  Hooper 
should  suffer  at  Gloucester,  and  Rogers  at  Smithfield,  and  it  was 
furthermore  appointed  that  Rogers  should  be  the  first  to  die. 
Rogers,  we  may  mention,  was  one  of  the  first  theological  scholars 
of  tne  age,  and  had  assisted  Tyndal  in  translating  the  Bible  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VHI.  • 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Ghirdiner  and  Bonner,  the  King 
consented  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  this  act  of  faith,  but 
Cardinal  Pole  refused  to  attend  it,  stating  that  he  would  not  coun- 
tenance such  a  proceeding.  Enraged  at  his  opposition,  the  two 
prelates  took  the  only  revenge  in  their  power,  and  procured  a 
warrant  from  the  Queen  authorising  them  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance at  the  terrible  ceremonial  of  any  heretical  prisoners  they  might 
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dengnate.  Armed  with  this  wtirant,  on  the  night  pievious  to  the 
execution  they  gave  notice  to  the  Cardinal  that  they  should  send 
for  Derrii^  Oarver  and  Constance  Tyrrell  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
morrow. 

That  night,  as  enjoined  by  the  Cardinal,  and  as  her  own 
feelings  would  have  prompted  without  the  injunction,  Constance 
never  sought  her  couch,  but  spent  the  hours  in  prayer  and 
meditation.  Before  daybreak  she  awoke  old  Dorcas,  who  was 
slnmb^ring  tranquilly,  and  with  her  aid  attired  herself  carefully  in 
dark  habiliments,  and,  thus  prepared,  patiently  awaited  the  anti- 
cipated summons.  Ere  long,  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  without,  and 
Hoe  door  being  opened  by  Dorcas,  the  Cardinal  entered. 

^  I  have  come  to  see  you  before  you  set  out,  daughter,"  he  said. 
^My  own  heart  is  sad.  I  have  passed  the  night  in  vieil  and 
piayer,  yet  I  do  not  feel  comforted.  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the 
dr^fcd  that  this  day  will  be  prejudicial  to  our  religion.  A  just  man 
is  about  to  be  sacrificed,  and  Ins  blood  will  cry  out  for  vengeance. 
But  here  come  the  euard,"  he  added,  as  Rodomont  and  his  com- 
panions appeared  at  3ie  doorway.     "  Are  you  ready?" 

^^  Quite  ready,"  she  replied.  ^^  But  before  I  leave,  let  me  crave 
a  blessing  from  your  Eminence.'' 

^  Ton  have  it,  daughter,"  he  replied,  extending  his  arms  over 
her.  ^^  May  Heaven  sustain  you  during  the  awful  scene  you  will 
be  compelled  to  witne^ ! " 

Quitting  the  room,  she  followed  Rodomont  and  the  others  to 
the  outer  court.  At  the  Lollards'  Tower  they  were  joined  by 
D^rick  Carver,  who  was  brought  forth  by  Mallet.  On  beholding 
Constance,  the  enthusiast  uttered  a  joyml  exdamatiou,  but  he 
was  not  permitted  to  converse  with  her,  and  the  party  proceeded 
in  slence  to  the  wharf  without  the  palace  gate,  where  lay  a  barge, 
which  had  been  sent  for  the  prisoners  by  Bonner. 

Within  this  vessel  were  two  Dominicans,  an  officer  of  the  guard, 
and  a  .couple  of  halberdiers.  At  the  prow  was  displayed  a  black 
banner,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  words:  Exuboe,  Domiks, 

ET  JTJDICA  CAUSAH  TUAM,  ET  DI88IPEKTUB  INIMICI  FiDBI. 

The  prisoners  having  entered  the  barge  with  Rodomont  Bittern, 
who  had  been  enjoined^by  the  Cardinal  to  attend  them,  the  vessel 
waspnahed  ofl^ and  moved  down  the  stream. 

The  morning  was  dark  and  raw.  A  fog  hung  over  the  river, 
partly  concealing  the  objects  on  its  banks.  Officers  and  men 
maintained  a  moody  silence,  and  the  only  sound  heard  was  a  dole- 
ful hymn  chanted  by  the  Dominicans,  and  taken  up  by  the  occu- 
pants of  some  skifis  that  had  accompanied  the  bar^e  from  Lambeth. 

At  Paul's  Wharf  the  prisoners  were  landed^  and  conducted 
thence  up  Bennet's  Hill  and  Paul's  Chain  to  the  Cathedral. 

Mftti"ff  were  just  over,  and  within  the  broad  nave  of  the  noble 
fane  a  great  number  of  priests,  attired  in  their  robes,  were  as- 
sembled, prior  to  marching  in  solemn  procesnon  to  Smithfield. 
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In  the  aisles,  guarded  by  halberdiers,  were  collected  groups  of 
recusants  of  bom  sexes,  brought  thither  to  give  effect  to  the 
oeremonial.  Apart  from  these,  but  likewise  brought  from  prison 
to  grace  the  procession,  were  several  deprived  divines  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  some  of  whom  afterwards  testified  to  their  &ith 
at  the  stake,  while  others  were  starved  in  their  cells,  or  died  from, 
ill  treatment  Many  who  then  met  on  that  melancholy  mom,  and 
exchanged  a  firiendly  greeting,  or  a  few  words  of  comfort,  saw  each, 
other  for  the  last  time  on  earth*  But  in  the  faces  of  these  stout- 
hearted champions  of  the  Protestant  Church  no  traces  of  doubt  or 
fiscouragement  could  be  discerned.  They  were  evidently  pre- 
pared to  meet  their  fate  with  resolution.  Neither  did  they  manifest 
sorrow  for  the  brother  about  to  suffer,  regarding  him  as  one  whose 
trials  were  wellnugh  over,  and  who  was  certain  of  meeting  his 
reward. 

Within  the  nave  and  aisles  were  congregated  a  vast  number  of 
spectators  of  the  solemn  scene. 

Close  to  one  of  the  enormous  columns  lining  the  south  aisle 
of  the  magnificent  &ne  stood  Constance.  She  was  looking  with  a 
wistful  eye  at  the  deprived  Protestant  divines,  when  her  own 
name  was  breathed  in  ner  ear  by  some  one  dose  behind* 

Not  doubting  who  spoke,  she  partly  turned  her  head,  and  per- 
ceived Osbert  Clinton,  who,  screened  fix)m  the  guard  by  the  pillar, 
had  contrived  to  approach  her.  The  only  person  who  noticed  the 
manoeuvre  was  Bodomont,  but  the  kind-hearted  fellow  looked 
another  way,  and  tried  not  to  hear  what  was  passing. 

Not  much  was  said — ^but  the  few  woids  spoke  of  the  voun^ 
man's  wretchedness  at  the  protracted  separation  from  her  he  loveoL 

^*  Be  patient,'' she  said.    "All  will  be  well  in  the  end." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  patience,"  he  rejoined.  "  I  am  unable  to 
practise  it.  My  heart  will  burst  in  the  effort.  I  cannot  live  with- 
out you,  Constance.  Commit  yourself  to  me,  and  I  will  free 
you.  You  will  be  gone  before  the  guard  can  notice  your  absence; 
and  once  mingled  with  the  throng,  you  will  be  safe.     Come ! " 

"  I  cannot — dare  not  go,"  she  replied.  "  What  would  the  good 
Cardinal  think  of  me  if  I  complied?" 

^^  Heed  him  not,  but  think  of  me,  whom  you  doom  to  misery  by 
hesitation.  Do  not  throw  away  this  chance.  Another  may  not 
occur." 

**Pass  if  you  will,"  interposed  the  firiendly  Rodomont,  in  a  low- 
voice.     "  I  shall  hear  and  see  nothing." 

Squeezing  his  arm  by  way  of  thanks,  Osbert  renewed  his  en- 
treaties to  Constance. 

*^  No,  I  cannot  do  it,"  she  rejoined.  "  My  word  to  the  Queea 
restrains  me." 

^^What!  not  gone!"  exclaimed  Rodomont,  looking  round. 
*^Pest!  it  is  now  too  late." 
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Just  thea  a  movement  took  place  in  the  nave,  and  the  attention 
of  the  guard  was  drawn  to  the  prisoners. 

Clad  in  his  full  robes^  wearing  his  mitre,  and  carrying  his 
crosier,  Bonner  issued  from  the  sacnsty.  Before  him  were  borne 
two  large  rilver  crosses,  and  the  pix  under  a  rich  canopy.  At 
die  same  time,  the  procession  was  marshalled  by  the  priests.  Long 
wax  tapers  were  Bghted  and  distributed  among  the  recusants, 
who  were  comoelled  to  carry  them;  the  Protestant  divines  being 
alone  ezemptea  from  this  degrading  office. 

As  soon  as  the  procession  was  formed,  the  halberdiers  at  the  head 
of  it  nuut^hed  through  the  great  western  pc^rtal  of  the  cathedral, 
and  were  followed  by  a  long  line  of  recusants,  men  and  women, 
bearing  lighted  tapers.  Amongst  these  were  Constance  and  Derrick 
Carvar. 

Hien  came  the  deprived  Protestant  clergy,  walking  two  and 
two.  They  w^re  succeeded  by  monks  and  friars  in  the  habits  of 
their  orders.  Then  came  priests  in  their  robes,  and  lastly  Bonner 
himsdf^  attired  as  we  have  described,  and  preceded  by  the  larige 
silver  crosses  and  the  pix.  On  either  side  of  the  sacramentanes 
were  halberdiers  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  Nor  was  this  the  only  pre- 
caution taken.  Outside  the  cathedral  there  was  a  detachment  of 
mounted  arquebusiers  to  dear  the  way  for  the  train,  while  a  band 
oi  archers  brought  up  the  rear. 

As  the  procenion  issued  forth  from  Saint  Paul's,  the  bells  of 
Saint  Martin's,  Ludgate,  and  other  churches  on  the  line  of  way, 
began  to  toll  slowly  and  solemnly. 

m. 

THE  HALT  AT  KEWOATi. 

It  was  a  day  of  triumph  to  Bonner,  and  his  heart  swelled  with 
pride  and  gratified  vengeance  as  he  marched  along.  The  pre- 
cincts of  the  cathedral  were  crowded  with  spectators,  as  indeed 
were  all  the  streets  traversed  by  the  cortege  on  its  way  to  Smith- 
field.  The  majority  of  the  beholders  being  Romanists,  they  pros- 
trated themselves  devoutly  as  the  host  went  by,  while  the  priests 
accompanying  the  bishop  sprinkled  them  with  holy  water. 

However,  ^ere  were  many  who  refused  to  kneel,  and  who  were 
only  restrained  by  fear  from  giving  utterance  to  their  abhorrence 
of  the  ceremony.  As  the  train  was  passing  through  Ludgate,  a 
man  called  out,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  ^  So,  my  masters,  at  last,  we 
have  got  the  Inquisition  in  England!''  But  scarcely  had  the 
words  escaped  him,  when  he  was  seized,  and  dragged  off. 

Arrived  at  Newgate,  where  Prebend  Rogers  had  been  kept 
sbce  his  condemnation,  the  cortege  came  to  a  halt,  and,  after  a 
abort  delay,  the  prisoner  was  brought  forth.    He  was  a  man  of 
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middle  age,  tall  of  stature,  thin,  but  well  built,  dark-complexioned, 
and  possessing  a  grave,  intelligent  countenance. 

He  looked  perfectly  composed,  and  remarked,  as  he  noticed  the 
extent  of  the  cort^e,  ^^  Te  make  as  great  a  show  as  if  ye  were 
about  to  conduct  me  to  a  festival,  and  not  to  the  stake.'' 

While  the  sheriffi,  who  had  charge  of  the  doomed  man,  and 
who  wore  their  robes  and  chains,  were  mounting  their  .horses, 
a  painful  incident  occurred.  With  loud  cries,  that  ought  to  have 
moved  every  breast,  a  woman,  having  a  young  child  in  her  arms, 
and  with  several  other  terrified  chUdren  clinging  to  her,  burst 
through  the  ranks  of  the  halberdiers,  exclaiming,  ^^For  Christ  our 
Saviour's  sake,  let  me  bid  a  last  farewell  to  my  husband  1" 

^^  Gret  hence,  importunate  and  troublesome  woman !"  cried  one 
of  the  sheriffi,  named  Woodroofie,  in  loud  and  harsh  tones.  ^'  This 
man  is  not  thy  husband." 

'^I  protest  to  you  he  is,  sir,"  she  rejoined,  in  extremity  of  an- 
guish, ^^  my  lawful  husband,  and  these  are  our  children." 

"  Spawn  of  the  devil ! "  shouted  Woodrooffe.  "  Away  with  all 
thy  brood  of  Satan,  or  the  men  shall  drive  you  hence  with  their 
halberds.     You  ought  to  know  that  a  priest  cannot  manj." 

^^  We  have  been  married  these  fourteen  years,  sir,"  said  Rogers. 
"  I  pray  you  suffer  her  to  come  to  me.  'Twill  be  a  comfort  to 
her  ana  to  the  children  to  say  farewell,  and  receive  my  blesdn^* 
Our  parting  will  be  short.  If  you  are  a  husband  and  a  father 
yourself  you  will  not  be  deaf  to  my  appeal" 

^^  I  am  both,  yet  will  I  not  suffer  her  or  her  base-bom  brats  to 
come  near  thee,"  roared  Woodrooffe.  "  Push  them  away  with 
your  pikes,  if  they  will  not  retire  peaceably,"  he  added  to  the 
guard. 

^* Heaven  forgive  you!"  exclaimed  Rogers,  as  his  wife  and 
children  were  thrust  aside.  ^^  'Twas  the  sole  consolation  I  asked, 
and  that  is  denied  me." 

Shortly  after  this  interruption,  the  cort^e  moved  forward  again, 
the  condemned,  closely  attended  by  the  sheriffs  and  their  officers^ 
following  next  after  Bonner. 

On  either  side  of  the  doomed  man  walked  a  priest  with  a  crucifix 
in  his  hand,  one  or  other  of  whom  was  constantly  dinning  exhor- 
tations to  repentance  into  his  ears.  To  these  he  would  not  listen, 
but  recited  aloud  the  Miserere,  His  firm  deportment  and  serene 
countenance — for  he  speedily  recovered  his  composure — produced 
a  strong  effect  upon  the  beholders. 

The  bell  of  Saint  Sepulchre's  tolled  solemnly,  as  the  procession 
wended  its  way  along  Giltspur-street,  and  the  bells  ot  the  two 
churches  dedicated  to  Saint  Bartholomew  filled  the  air  with  the 
like  dismal  clangour,  as  the  head  of  the  cavalcade  rode  into  Smith- 
field.  I 
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IV. 

SMlTlLriEIJ)  IN  THB  SUTEXHTH  CBBTUET. 

No  pari  of  London  is  richer  in  historioal  lecollectionB  of  various 
kinds  than  Smithfield.  In  this  enclosure^  which  in  old  old  times 
was  a  broad  and  nleasant  field,  hring  without  the  City  walls  on  the 
north-westi  were  neld  jousts  and  tournaments  on  the  most  splendid 
scaky  and  attended  by  kings,  foreign  notentates  and  ambassadors, 
nobles,  knighte,  and  dames  of  the  highest  rank  and  peerless 
beauty.  Barriers  were  frequently  set  up  in  Smithfield  by  Ed- 
ward m^  and  here  a  grand  tournament,  which  lasted  for  a  week, 
was  given  by  the  same  monarch,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  in 
hcmour  of  the  beautiful  Alice  Ferrers,  by  whose  charms  he  was  be- 
witched. Another  grand  tournament  was  held  here  by  Richard  II., 
on  which  occasion  sixty  knights  on  richly  caparisoned  coursers, 
and  each  attended  by  a  lady  of  honour  mounted  upon  a  palfrey, 
rode  from  the  Tower  to  Smithfield,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  Queen  and  chief  nobles,  man^  commendable  courses 
were  ran.  In  the  same  reign,  the  Earl  of  Alar  came  from  Scot- 
land to  challenge  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  trial  of  skill 
took  place  at  Smithfield,  resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  Mar,  who 
was  so  severely  hurt  by  his  opponent  that  he  died  on  the  way 
back  In  the  time  of  Henry  I V .,  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  Sir  John 
Cornwall,  Sir  Richard  Arundel,  and  others,  tilted  with  certain 
Froichmen;  and  in  the  same  reign  a  duel  took  place  between 
Gloucester  and  Arthur,  which  would  have  terminated  fatally  but 
for  the  King's  interference.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  Sir  Robert 
Carey  fought  an  Aragonese  knight  at  Smithneld,  and  slew  him. 
Several  desperate  combats  occurred  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YI.,  but  we  cannot  dwell  upon  them,  and  must  conclude  our 
brief  summary  by  allusion  to  the  famous  encounter  between  Lord 
Scales  and  the  Bastard  of  Bui^undy,  held  before  Edward  IV.,  at 
which  the  English  noble  had  the  advantage,  both  mounted  and  on 
foot,  with  pole-axe  as  well  as  with  spear. 

Many  judicial  combats  were  likewise  fought  at  Smithfield, 
and  here  it  was  that  the  armourer  was  slain  by  his  false  servant 
— a  picturesque  incident  introduced  with  admirable  effect  by 
Shakapeare  m  the  Second  Part  of  "Henry  VI."  Other  oc- 
currences  of  a  yet  more  tragical  character  are  not  wanting  to 
deepen  Uie  interest  of  the  spot  At  the  north  of  the  field,  and 
between  a  large  pool  and  a  track  of  marshy  land,  grew  some 
gigantic  elms,  and  anudst  these  stately  trees  stood  a  permanent 
g^ows,  at  which  the  neat  Scottish  hero,  William  Wallace,  was 
barbarously  hanged,  and  while  yet  breathing,  disembowelled  and 
quartered    In  &e  centre  of  the  field  the  LoUards  were  burnt,  and 
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on  the  same  spot^  at  a  later  date^  numberless  victims  of  the  tyrant 
Henry's  rage  perished  in  the  same  fearRil  manner. 

The  darkest  page,  however,  in  the  annals  of  Smithfield  belongs 
to  the  period  under  consideration. 

But  Smithfield  has  lively  as  well  as  sombre  traditions.  Here 
the  famous  Bartholomew  Fair  was  held,  the  humours  of  which 
have  been  painted  by  Ben  Jonson.  Though  the  amusements  of 
this  annual  City  carnival  might  scandalise  the  present  decorous 
generation,  they  suited  our  forefathers^  who  had  no  objection  to 
a  little  riotous  excess.  In  the  last  century,  when  Bartholomew 
Fair  was  at  its  zenith,  excellent  theatrical  representations  were 
given  there,  and  Fielding  himself  had  a  booth  at  Smithfield.* 
However,  tastes  changed.  Bartholomew  Fair  lost  its  attractions, 
was  voted  a  nuisance,  and  finally  abolished,  though  it  lingered  on 
till  within  the  last  few  years. 

At  the  period  of  our  history  Smithfield  retained  most  of  its 
original  features.  It  was  still  an  open  field  without  the  walls,  re- 
sorted to  by  the  citizens  for  purposes  of  recreation,  and  was  con- 
stantly used,  as  at  an  earlier  date,  for  ^rand  military  displays  and 
for  public  executions.  The  grove  of  giant  elms,  with  the  gallows 
in  the  midst,  was  still  standing  near  the  pool,  and  no  part  of  the 
broad  enclosure  had  as  yet  been  encroached  upon. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  area,  partially  screened  by  a  large  man- 
don,  stood  the  Priory  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  a  noble  religious 
institution  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  by  Rahere,  the  King's 
minstrel,  and  which  flourished  until  the  diisolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, when  it  was  granted  by  Henry  VIH.  to  his  Attomey- 
Greneral,  Sir  Richard  Kich.  The  size  and  importance  of  the  priory 
will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  abocle 
and  dormitories  of  the  prior  and  monks,  the  establishment  com- 
prised a  large  conventual  church,  refectory,  hall,  cloisters,  courts, 
and  numerous  offices,  together  with  extensive  gardens — among 
which  was  a  mulberry-garden.  The  splendid  church  was  partially 
pulled  down  and  the  materials  sold,  but,  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary,  the  remnant  of  the  sacred  nile,  together  with  other 
portions  of  the  monastery,  were  restorea  to  the  brotherhood  of 
Black  Canons,  from  whom  they  had  been  wrested,  and  continued 
in  their  hands  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  fraternity  was 
ejected. 

In  front  of  the  priory,  as  above  stated,  was  a  large  and  pic- 
turesque mansion,  which  delighted  the  eye  with  its  hi^h  pointed 
roof,  carved  gables,  riihly-sculptured  portals,  and  mulhoned  win- 
dows. Adjacent  to  this  habitation  was  an  ancient  gateway,  leading 
to  the  conventual  church,  over  the  pointed  arch  of  which  was  a 
tabernacle  containing  a  statue  of  Saint  Bartholomew  holding  a 
knife.    On  the  north  of  the  priory  ran  a  long  narrow  lane,  with 

*  See  Mr.  Moriey's  *^  Memoirs  qf  Bcarthokmew  Fa»r"— a  work  foil  of  curious 
research,  and  delightfbUy  written. 
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detached  houses  and  gardens  on  either  side  of  it,  communicating 
irith  Aldersgate-Btreet 

On  the  south  mde  of  Smitbfield  stood  the  old  hospital  belonging 
to  the  prioiy,  at  the  rear  of  which  was  the  church  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew the  Less.  On  the  west  of  the  area  were  a  few  scattered 
habitations,  amonsst  which  were  three  renowned  hostels,  the 
Saint  Catherine's  Wheel,  the  King's  Head,  and  the  Rose.  Here 
another  narrow  lane,  skirted  by  small  tenements,  ran  down  to 
Hdbom. 

The  best  view  of  Smithfield  was  firom  the  ground  near  the  old 
efan-trees.  Standing  there,  and  looking  towards  the  City,  the 
prospect  was  ezceecBngly  striking.  On  the  left  was  the  priory, 
surmounted  by  the  square  tower  of  the  conventual  churcn,  and 
contiguous  to  it  the  anci^it  hospital — a  highly  picturesque  struc- 
ture. Farther  on  was  Saint  Sepulchre's,  llie  north-western  angle 
of  the  ancient  City  walls,  with  its  ramparts  and  battlements,  was 
seen  to  great  advantage  from  this  point.  Hundreds  of  lofty  and 
slender  spires,  gracefm  steeples,  crocketed  pinnacles*  and  embattled 
towera,  long  since  destroyed,  met  the  gaze.  But  the  grand  object 
of  all  was  the  vaierable  Grothic  cathedral,  with  its  spire,  upwards 
of  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  could  here  be  surveyed  in  all 
its  majesty  and  beauty. 

V. 

WHAT  FASSID  IX  SAINT  BABTHOLOMBW's  CHUBCH. 

A  OSEAT  crowd  had  assembled  in  Smithfield  to  witness  the  sad 
spectacle,  but  a  circular  space  was  kept  clear  in  the  centre  of  the 
area  exactly  opposite  the  ancient  gateway  leading  to  the  priory. 

Within  this  ring,  which  was  guarded  by  a  double  line  of  hal- 
berdiers, stood  a  stout  square  oak-post,  about  nine  feetliigh,  driven 
securely  into  the  grouno,  and  having  a  heavy  iron  chain  attached 
to  it  by  a  staple.  Hard  by  was  an  immense  pile  of  fagots,  with 
SNne  blocks  of  wood.  A  Uttle  farther  off  there  was  another  pile, 
consisting  of  bundles  of  dried  reeds. 

Close  by  the  stake  stood  three  men,  of  savage  and  repulsive 
aspect,  doUied  in  leathern  jerkins  and  tight-fitting  hose  of  Uood- 
red  hue,  having  long  iron  pnm^  in  their  hands. 

As  the  cortege  entered  Smithfield,  and  the  intended  martyr  was 
descried,  a  murmur  of  commiseration  rose  firom  those  who  sympa- 
thised with  him,  but  it  was  instantly  drowned  by  a  hurricane  of 
fierce  and  exulting  yells  firom  the  Bomanists.f 

Meantime,  ^e  mounted  arquebusiers  having  cleared  a  passage 
thxou^  the  crowd,  the  lon^  line  of  priests  with  their  banners 
and  crosses,  the  recusants  wim  the  tapers,  the  deprived  Protestant 
divines,  Bonner  and  the  condemned,  passed  through  the  gateway, 
and^  traversing  the  court,  proceeded  to  the  ancient  conventual 
church,  the  befi  of  which  sounded  dolefully  the  while* 
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At  the  portal  tbey  were  met  by  the  prior  of  the  Black  Canons, 
with  several  of  the  brethren  in  their  sable  robes,  and  conducted 
to  the  places  appointed  for  them  in  the  sacred  edifice. 

The  recusants  were  ranged  on  one  side,  and  the  Protestant 
divines  on  the  other,  while  the  Romish  priests  proceeded  to  the 
presbytery.  A  chair  opposite  the  pulpit  was  assigned  to  the 
doomed  mati^  on  which  he  sat  down,  with  two  halberdiers  standing 
behind  him. 

On  a  faldstool  near  th,e  altar  sat  Philip,  who  had  come  there 
quite  privately,  and  was  only  attended  by  his  confessor,  Father 
Alfonso  de  Castro.  In  the  choir  sat  Grardiner,  with  some  members 
of  the  council. 

Beneath  a  circular  arch,  resting  on  massive  cylindrical  pillars, 
near  the  north  transept,  stood  Osbert  Clinton,  who,  having  accom- 
panied the  cortege  from  Saint  Paul's,  had  entered  the  church  at 
the  same  time  with  it,  and  stationed  himself  where  he  could  best 
see*  Constance  without  being  observed  by  the  King.  She  soon 
became  aware  of  his  presence,  but  only  ventured  occasionally  to 
look  towards  him,  and  then  her  glances  jrielded  him  little  comfort. 

After  a  brief  delay,  Bonner  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  taking 
for  his  text  Saint  Paul's  words  to  the  Galatians,  ^^  I  uxmld  they 
were  cut  off  that  trouble  youy^  he  preached  a  violent  sermon  on  the 
necessity  of  punishing  heretics  ana  false  brethren  with  death,  citing 
many  authorities  in  favour  of  his  views,  and  asserting  that  to 
maintain  that  heresy  ought  to  go  unpunished  would  be  to  maintain 
that  the  worst  crimes  should  be  unchastised.  "  Heresy,"  he  said, 
^^  being  treason  against  Heaven,  deserves  the  punishment  of  treason. 
As  such  a  traitor/'  he  added,  turning  to  Kogers,  ^^  thou  wilt  be 
consigned  to  a  fire,  which  will  be  to  thee  a  foretaste  of  the 
flames  in  which  thou  shalt  bum  everlastingly.  Thy  fate  will  be 
a  terrible  lesson  to  all  who  think  with  thee." 

"  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  them  how  to  testify  to  their  faith,"  re- 
joined the  prebend. 

Bonner  naving  descended  firom  the  pulpit,  a  votive  mass  for 
taking  away  schism  was  performed  by  Gardiner,  who  solemnly  pro- 
nounced the  oration:  Deus  qui  errata  corrigisy  etdispersa  congregasy 
et  congregata  conservas  ;  qucBsumus^  super  populum  Chiistianum  tutB 
unhnis  gratiam  clementer  infunde :  ut  dimsione  rgecta,  vero  Pastori 
EccUncs  tv/B  te  vernesj  tibi  dignh  valeat  famulari. 

Mass  ended,  the  Dies  IrtB  was  sung  by  the  choir  of  the  Black 
Canons,  and,  while  this  was  proceemng,  the  cortege  began  to 
move,  passing  slowly  before  the  altar,  preparatory  to  quitting  the 
church. 

As  before,  a  lon^  array  of  priests  with  banners  walked  with 
noiseless  tread,  bowing  reverently  as  they  passed  the  altar.  Then 
came  the  recusants  carrying  their  lighted  tapers,  but  not  a  knee 
was  bent  amongst  them,  not  a  head  inclined. 

Last  amongst  these  walked  Constance,  alone.    She  had  to  pass 
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dose  by  PhiKp,  who  was  seated  on  the  faldstool,  with  Gardiner 
and  Father  Alfonso  beside  him,  and  as  she  approached  him,  her 
strength  b^an  to  fail,  and  her  knees  tottered* 

She  tried  to  summon  all  her  energies,  but  in  vain.  In  another 
moment  she  felt  she  must  sink.  Philip's  gaze  was  fixed  steadily 
upon  her.  A  desperate  effort  to  pass  deprived  her  of  the  little 
^length  left,  and  with  a  cry  she  let  fall  the  taper,  and  would  have 
sunk  upon  the  pavement  if  the  King  himself  had  not  caught  her. 

^  Oh  that  I  could  die  I ''  she  gasped. 
^  ^  No,  you  must  live  for  me,  Constance,"  whispered  Philip,  pas- 
sionatelv. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  mingled  fear  and  aversion, 
and  then  closed  her  eyes. 

^She  has  swooned,"  said  the  Eong,  consigning  her  to  Rodo- 
mont,  who  had  been  marching  behind  her.  ^^Take  her  where 
the  can  be  tended." 

In  obedience  to  the  injunction,  Rodomont  bore  her  to  the 
aaeristy,  where  restoratives  were  appUed  by  a  monk,  who  acted 
as  j^ysician  to  the  brotherhood  of  JBlack  Canons. 

This  incident,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  not  passed  unnoticed  by 
Oibert  Clinton,  whose  eyes  nad  never  quitted  Constance  for  a 
moment.  As  she  tottered  and  fell  into  the  King's  arms,  bis 
agony  became  almost  unsupportable ;  and  when  she  was  borne 
to  the  sacristy  by  Rodomont,  be  would  have  flown  instantly  to  her 
asQstance  if  he  had  dared. 

Meanwhile,  the  cortege  continued  to  pass  slowly  by  the  King. 
The  Protestant  divines  made  him  an  obeisance  as  they  passed,  but 
sedulously  abstained  from  bowing  to  the  altar.  Lastly  came  the 
intended  martyr,  who  walked  with  a  firm  step,  and  head  erect. 

As  he  came  near,  Grardiner  commanded  him  to  stop,  and  thus 
addressed  him :  ^  John  Rogers,  somewhile  priest,  but  now  an 
ejccommonicate  person,  we  have  striven  to  convert  thee,  and  by 
wholesome  admonitions  to  reduce  thee  again  unto  the  true  faith 
and  unity  of  the  universal  Catholic  Church,  but  have  found  thee 
obstinate  and  stiff-necked,  steadfastly  continuing  in  thy  damnable 
opinions  and  heresies,  and  refusing  to  return  to  the  lap  of  the 
hofy  mother  Church.  Wherefore,  not  being  willing  that  thou 
diouldst  infect  ihe  Lord's  flock  with  thine  heresy,  we  have  cast 
thee  out  from  the  Church  as  an  obstinate,  impenitent  sinner, 
and  have  lef);  thee  to  the  judgment  of  the  secular  power,  by  whom 
dion  hast  been  justly  condemned  to  perish  by  fire.  The  punishment 
is  inflicted  upon  thee  for  the  salvation  of  thint  own  soul,  and  as  a 
step  towards  the  extirpation  of  heresy." 


^  Sinner  as  thou  art, 
Gardiner.    "Here  is  her  Majesty's  pardon,"  he  added,  showing 
UmascrolL 

TOL.  LPT.  D 
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"  I  reject  it,"  said  Rogers,  stoutly.  ^*  I  maintain  that  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Rome  is  the  Church  of  Antichrist.  Item,  that  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar " 

"  A  truce  to  thy  blasphemies,"  interrupted  Grardiner,  furiously. 
"  Away  with  him  to  the  stake ! " 

"I  am  ready,"  said  Rogers,  "I  bid  you  all  to  my  funeral  pile. 
You  shall  see  how  a  true  believei:  can  die.  If  I  blench,  proclaim 
me  a  renegade." 

Hereupon,  the  Protestant  divines,  who  had  listened  with  great 
satisfaction,  moved  on,  and  Rogers  followed  them  with  a  firm  step. 

While  this  occurred,  Oabert  Clinton  had  contrived  to  steal 
unperceived  to  the  sacristy.  Constance  had  just  recovered  from 
her  swoon.  Luckily,  no  one  was  with  her  but  Rodomont,  the 
monk  who  had  tended  her  having  just  quitted  the  chamber. 

"  Why  have  you  come  here,  sir  r  **  cried  Rodomont.  "  Matters 
were  bad  enough  before,  but  your  imprudence  will  make  them 
ten  times  worse.     If  the  Eong  discovers  you,  you  are  lost." 

^*  I  care  not  what  happens  to  me,"  replied  Osbert.  *^  I  could  not 
keep  away.  Fear  nothing,  Constance,"  he  added.  ^*  I  will  not  quit 
you  moie.** 

"  This  is  madness,"  cried  Rodomont.  *^The  King  is  certain  to 
come  hither,  and  then  you  will  be  arrested.  Hide  yourself  in 
this  cupboard,"  he  added,  opening  the  door  of  a  large  oak  ambry 
reared  against  the  wall.  "It  only  contains  a  few  priestly  vest- 
ments, and  you  can  stand  upright  within  it." 

But  Osbert  refused  to  move, 

"  Do  as  he  recommends,  I  implore  you,"  said  Constance  to  him. 
"  You  will  throw  away  your  life  by  staying  with  me." 

"  To  be  sure  he  will,"  rejoined  Kodomont,  dragging  him  away^ 
and  forcing  him  into  the  ambry,  the  door  of  which  he  shut. 

The  step  was  only  just  taken  in  time.  In  another  moment,  the 
King  came  into  the  sacristy,  and,  seeing  that  Constance  had  re- 
covered, he  signed  to  Rodomont  to  leave  the  chamber. 

*^  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  Constance,"  he  began,  "  but  this 
is  not  the  moment  for  it.  Are  you  still  in  the  same  mood  as  when 
I  saw  you  last  ?  Has  no  change  been  wrou^t  in  your  sentiments  ?  *' 

"  None,  sire,"  she  replied.  *^  I  am  quite  happy  in  the  life  I 
lead  with  the  good  Cardinal,  and  only  pray  it  may  continue." 

"  But  you  still  maintain  your  heretical  opinions?"  said  the 
Kinff^ 

"Tirmly  as  ever,  are." 

"  And  does  not  this  awful  ceremonial  shake  you?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  strengthens  my  convictions." 

"  All  heretics  are  alike— all  obstinate  and  contumacious,"  mut- 
tered Philip.  *^  Constance,  you  cannot  go  back  to  the  Cardinal. 
He  is  mucn  too  lenient  to  you.  I  shaU  deliver  you  to  Bishop 
Bonner,  who  will  treat  you  very  differently." 
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^Oh!  die,  do  not  delirer  me  to  that  cruel  man.  Let  me 
go  back  to  the  good  Cardinal,  who  has  been  as  a  father  to  me. 
Hare  compaasion  upon  me.'' 

^  You  have  no  compassion  upon  me,  Constance,''  rejoined 
Philip.  "  You  care  not  for  my  sufferings.  Relent  towards  me, 
and  1  will  be  less  rigorous  towards  you." 

^^  It  cannot  be,  sire,"  she  rejoined. 

^  Be  not  hasty.  Reflect  If  I  consign  you  to  Bonner,  your 
&te  is  certain.  After  the  execution,  the  sight  of  which  I  will 
spare  you,  I  will  return  for  your  answer.  A  guard  will  be  placed 
at  the  door  to  prevent  your  exit,  but  no  one  shall  disturb  you. 
Again,  I  say,  reflect    On  your  own  decision  hangs  your  fate. 

So  saying  he  quitted  the  sacristy,  the  door  of  which  was  locked 
qoiaide. 

VI. 

THE  PEOTO-IIABTYB  0?  THE  PBOTESTAKT  CHtTBCH. 

The  solemn  proceedings  we  have  described  as  taking  place  in 
the  conventual  church  of  Sadnt  Bartholomew  occupied  more  than 
an  hour,  and  during  this  time  the  concourse  within  Smithfield  had 
conaderably  increased.  Every  available  inch  of  ground  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  place  of  execution  was  by  this  time  occu- 
pied. The  roofs  and  windows  of  all  the  habitations  overlooking 
Ae  enclosure  were  filled,  and  the  giant  elm-trees  near  the  pool 
had  hundreds  amon^  their  branches.  Romanists  and  Protestants 
ooold  be  readily  distmguished  from  each  other  by  their  looks — the 
countenances  of  the  former  being  fierce  and  exulting  in  expres- 
sion, while  those  of  the  other  bes^ke  sorrow  and  indignation. 

On  the  left  of  the  gateway  leading  to  the  priory,  and  opposite 
the  stake,  a  large  scaffold  haa  been  erected.  It  was  covered  with 
Uack  cloth,  and  in  front  was  an  immense  cross  embroidered  in 
alver,  underneath  which  was  inscribed,  Unus  Dominus,  una 
FIDES,  uiaxru  baptisma.  This  scaffold  was  intended  for  the 
lecosanti  and  Protestant  divines,  and  was  guarded  by  mounted 
aiqoebuaieES. 

On  the  right  of  the  gateway  was  reared  a  long  covered  gallery, 
hang  wiih  crimscm  clou  of  gold,  and  emblazoned  with  the  royal 
aims.  This  gallery  was  approached  from  the  upper  windows  of 
the  mansion  against  which  it  was  set,  and  was  reserved  for  the 
King,  the  bishops,  and  the  counciL  It  was  likewise  guarded  by 
mounted  men-at-curms. 

The  patience  of  the  densd^-packed  crowd,  eager  for  the  exciting 
nectacle  it  had  come  to  witness,  was  well-nigh  exhausted,  when 
the  soJemn  toUmg  of  the  bell  of  the  conventual  church  announced 
dttt,  at  last,  the  intended  martyr  was  coming  forth.  Then  all 
noise  and  tumult  suddenly  ceased,  and  deep  suence  fell  upon  the 
tbioiig.  « 
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In  the  midst  of  this  hush  the  doleful  hymn  chanted  by  the  monks 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  Every  eye  was  then  directed  towards 
the  gateway.  Presently  the  j>rie8ts  emerged,  carrying  the  cru- 
cifixes and  banners,  and  mounting  the  scanold,  they  ranged  them- 
selves in  front  of  it.  They  were  followed  by  the  recusants  with 
lighted  torches,  who  were  placed  at  the  back  of  the  scaffold, 
while  the  middle  seats  were  allotted  to  the  Protestant  divines. 

All  these  proceedings  were  watched  with  deep  interest  by  the 
spectators.  Many  an  eye  was  then  cast  towards  tne  royal  gallery, 
but  it  was  still  vacant. 

As  yet  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  doomed  man,  but  now  the 
sheriffi  rode  forth  from  the  gateway,  and  in  another  moment 
Rogers  came  after  them,  still  maintaining  his  firmness  of  deport- 
ment. He  was  preceded  by  half  a  dozen  halberdiers,  and  followed 
by  two  officers,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands. 

At  this  moment,  Philip  tame  forth,  and  sat  down  in  the  fauteuil 
prepared  for  him  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery.  Close  behind  him 
stood  Father  Alfonso,  while  on  his  right  were  Gardiner,  and 
Bonner,  and  other  prelates^  and  on  his  left  the  principal  members 
of  the  council. 

As  Philip  appeared,  a  half-suppressed  murmur  arose  among  the 
spectators,  and  had  not  their  attention  been  diverted  by  what  was 
going  on  below,  stronger  manifestations  of  dislike  might  have  been 
made.  Philip  frowned  as  these  murmurs  greeted  him,  but  made 
no  remark. 

Meanwhile,  Rogers  continued  to  march  resolutely  towards  the 
place  of  execution — some  of  the  spectators  pitying  and  comforting 
him,  others  flouting  and  reviling  him.  His  firmness,  however^  was 
exposed  to  a  sore  tnal  at  the  last.  His  unhappy  and  half-distracted 
wife  having  followed  him  with  her  children  to  Smithfield,  had 
managed  to  force  her  way  close  up  to  the  ring  of  halberdiers 
encircling  the  stake;  and  as  he  came  up^  aided  by  some  charitable 
persons  near  her,  who  drew  aside  to  let  her  pass,  she  burst  forth, 
and  ere  she  could  be  prevented,  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  and 
was  strained  to  his  breast,  while  his  children  clung  to  his  knees. 

But  this  agonising  scene,  which  moved  most  of  uiose  who  beheld 
it,  whatever  their  reUgious  opinions  mi^ht  be,  was  of  brief  duration. 
Seeing  what  had  occurred.  Sheriff  Woodroo£k  turned  fiercely 
round,  and  roared  out,  ^'  What  I  here  again,  thou  pestilent  woman  I 
Pluck  her  from  him,  and  take  her  and  her  children  from  the 
ground.** 

"  Go^  dear  wife  and  children,"  cried  Rogers.  "  We  shall  meet 
again  in  a  better  world^  where  none  will  trouble  us.  Farewell  for 
a  little  while— only  a  httle  while !    My  blessing  be  upon  you !  ** 

^^  I  will  not  leave  you.  I  will  die  with  you,  *  shrieked  his  un- 
happy wife. 

^^Let  these  cruel  men  loll  us  also,*'  cried  one  of  the  younger 
children— «  little  girL    ^^  We  do  not  desire  to  Uve.** 
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^'Ruck  ibem  away  instantly,  I  aaj,"*  roared  Woodrooffe.  "  Why 
do  you  lieoiate?     Do  you  qrmpathise  with  these  heretics?^ 

"Gently,  dxs,  gently/'  sud Rogers.  ^^See  ye  not  she  £unt8. 
Faiewell,  dear  wife,  he  contini^,  kissing  her  marble  cheek. 
^Tou  can  take  her  now.  She  will  not  stmgj^le  more.  Be  of 
good  cheer,  my  children.  We  shall  meet  again  in  heaven.  Once 
more,  farewelL** 

As  his  swooning  wife  and  weeping  children  were  taken  away,  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hand^  and  wept  aloud,  but,  roused  by 
ihe  angry  voice  of  the  sheriff,  he  Ufted  up  his  head,  and,  brushing 
the  tears  from  his  e^es,  marched  with  firm  footsteps  into  the  ring, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  planted  the  stake.  iN  o  sooner  had  he 
come  there  than  a  priest  aavanced  towards  him,  and,  holding  up 
a  cmcifix,  besought  him  to  repent. 

But  Rogers  pushed  him  aside,  and,  turning  to  the  assemblage, 
called  out,  with  a  loud  voice, 

^  Good  people,  having  taught  you  nothing  but  God's  holy  word, 
and  such  lessons  as  I  have  learnt  from  His  blessed  book,  the  Holy 
BiUe,  I  am  come  hither  to  seal  my  fidtb-with  my  blood." 

"  Have  done,  thou  false  knave  l**  cried  Woodrooffe,  ^*  or  I  will 
have  thy  lying  tongue  torn  from  thy  throat.  Make  ready.  Thou 
hast  detained  us  long  enough.'' 

"  Nay,  treat  him  not  thus  harshly,"  interposed  the  priest. 
"  Again,  I  implore  you  to  renounce  your  errors.' 

"  You  waste  time  with  him,  good  father,"  cried  the  sheriff. 

"  Not  so,"  rejoined  the  priest.  "  Perchance,  even  now,  Heaven 
may  soften  his  heart." 

**  I  pray  you  let  me  be,"  said  Rogers,  taking  a  Prayer-book  from 
his  breast,  and  turning  the  leaves. 

^Thou  shalt  not  read  that  book,"  cried  the  sheriff,  snatching 
it  from  him.  <<  I  will  cast  it  into  the  fire  with  thee.  Make  ready, 
I  say." 

On  this  Rogers  went  upto  the  stake,  and  pressing  his  lips  fer- 
vently to  it,  exclaimed,  "Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ !  Welcome 
eternal  life!" 

On  taming  round,  he  would  have  addressed  a  few  more  words 
to  the  people,  but  the  sheriff,  perceiving  his  design,  authoritatively 
forbade  him. 

Then  one  of  the  men  standing  near  the  stake  came  up  and 
besought  his  forgiveness. 

"Forgiveness  for  what?"  rejoined  Rogers.  "Thou  hast  done 
me  no  injury  that  I  know  of." 

"  I  am  one  of  those  appointed  to  bum  you,"  replied  the  man. 

"Nay,  then,  I  freely  forgive  thee,  good  fellow,  replied  Rogers. 
"And  I  will  give  Uiee  tl^ks  abo,  if  thou  wilt  heap  plenty  of 
wood  about  me." 

With  thal^  he  took  off  his  gown  and  doublet,  and  bestowed  them 
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upon  the  man.  Then,  kneeling  down  by  the  stake,  he  passed  a  few 
moments  in  deep  and  earnest  prayer;  after  which  he  arose,  and  said, 
in  a  firm  voice,  ^^  I  am  ready/' 

Thereupon,  a  smith  and  his  man,  who  were  in  attendance  with 
the  sherins,  stepped  forward,  and  putting  the  chain  around  him, 
fastened  it  at  the  back  of  the  stake.  An  iron  hoop  was  likewise 
passed  around  his  body,  and  nailed  to  the  post. 

Then  the  men  with  the  prongs  began  to  pile  the  fagots  around 
him,  mingling  them  with  bundles  of  reeds. 

"Are  your  fagots  dry?"  he  inquired,  as  they  were  thus  «i- 
gaged. 

"Ay,  marry  are  they,"  relied  the  man  to  whom  he  had  given 
his  cloak  and  doublet.  "You  shall  not  be  long  a-buming,  Til 
warrant  you." 

When  sufficient  fagots  had  been  heaped  around  him.  Sheriff 
Woodrooffe  called  for  torches,  which  were  brought,  but  ere  they 
could  be  applied,  the  priest  again  interposed. 

"  Hold  yet  a  moment,"  lie  exclaimed. 

Then  advancing  towards  the  martyr,  who,  chained  to  the  stake 
and  half  covered  by  the  fagots,  regarded  him  steadily,  he  dis- 
j^yed  a  warrant  to  him,  and  said,  "  Here  is  the  Queen's  pardon. 
Kecant,  I  conjure  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  spared." 

"  Away  with  thee,  tempter ! "  exclaimed  Riogers.  "  I  take  you 
all  to  witness,"  he  added,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  that  I  die  in  the 
Protestant  faith."^ 

**  Kindle  the  pile  instantly  ! "  vociferated  the  sheriff. 

Three  blazing  torches  were  then  applied  to*  the  bundles  of  reeds, 
and  the  next  moment  the  flames  leaped  up  and  enveloped  the 
martyr. 

Many  of  the  beholders  shouted  and  exulted  at  the  terrific  spec- 
tacle, but  groans  and  lamentations  burst  from  others. 

Then  the  flame  fell  for  a  moment,  and  the  serene  countenance 
of  the  martyr  could  be  descried,  his  lips  moving  in  prayer.  But 
not  a  groan  or  a  cry  escaped  him. 

The  fagots  now  be^an  to  crackle  and  blaze.  The  flames 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  and  again  wrapped  the  martyr  from 
view. 

At  this  moment  the  sheriff  threw  the  Prayer-book  into  the  fire, 
commanding  the  assistants  to  heap  on  fresh  fagots  as  fast  as  the 
others  were  consumed ;  and  this  was  continued  till  the  sufferer  was 
reduced  to  ashes. 

Thus  died  the  Proto-martyr  of  the  Protestant  Church. 


<!Bn&  of  tjbe  Jpourt]^  33oofi. 
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In  the  early  dayi  of  February  last,  I  made  up  my  miDd  to  pay  a  Tiiit 
to  mjM  ckiief  in  his  island  home,  ^he  next  ebip  of  the  Ruhattino 
Company,  which  woold  touch  at  Maddalena,  the  nearest  island  to  Caprera, 
left  Genoa  <m  Febmary  13th,  and  on  the  16th,  between  eight  ana  nine 
in  the  monung^  we  anchored,  after  a  Rightfully  stormy  passage,  in  tfce 
harbour  of  Maddalena.  The  first  thinfi^  I  noticed  was  the  large  sailing- 
boat  belonging  to  Menotti  Garibaldi,  who  had  come  across  from  Caprera 
whh  Rioeiotti,  and  two  other  companions,  to  wait  for  the  Sardegna. 
Menotti  came  on  board,  and  welcon>ed  us.  He  wished  first  to  unload 
the  goods  brought  for  him,  and  then  take  us  over  to  Caprera. 

We  went  ashore,  where  we  had  matters  to  arrange  with  the  customs, 
who  keep  up  an  insupportable  surveillance  over  the  trade  with  Caprera, 
and  found,  to  our  horror,  that  Brnzzesi,  my  old  comrade  in  arms  of  1860, 
whom  I  had  met  again  on  board  the  steamer,  had  great  difiiculty  in  pre- 
veDtin^  a  silver  crown  of  honour,  intended  as  a  Christmas  present  for 
Ciaribaldi,  from  being  temporarily  sent  to  Cagliari.  After  this  was 
settled,  the  customs  officers  demanded  dues  to  the  amount  of  forty-eight 
6anoB  upon  it,  but  eventually  consented  to  take  six. 

At  length,  Menotti  sent  to  tell  us  that  he  was  ready  to  start,  but, 
owing  to  the  stormy  weather,  could  only  take  Bruzzesi  and  myself  with 
him.  Shortly  afier  twelve  o'clock  we  stepped  into  the  boat,  and,  after  an 
hoar  and  a  halfs  sail,  ran  in  between  the  reefs  facing  the  palace  of 
Camrm,  and  effected  our  landing. 

I  hastened  with  Bnuiesi  up  the  beach,  gaang  at  the  windmill  and  the 
rtone  house,  with  its  older  northern  wing,  and  the  newly-built  faQade 
looking  towards  the  south.  The  part  of  the  island  which  belongs  to 
Garibaldi,  and  all  its  dependencies,  have  been  so  repeatedly  described, 
that  I  need  not  enter  into  any  formal  details ;  still,  I  will  ask  my  readers 
to  accompany  me  through  tlie  rooms.  We  went  through  the  front  door 
into  that  part  of  the  M  buildbg  which  formerly  served  as  salon ;  from 
there  we  went  through  the  kitchen  to  the  back  part  of  the  house,  and 
passed  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  patient  He  at  once  drew  me  down  to 
him,  and  kissed  me :  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  I  was  a  welcome  guest 
I  had  no  diance  of  delivering  my  nuu^rous  messages,  for  questions  and 
ansven  rapidly  pressed  upon  each  other.  I  remained  for  nearly  an  hour 
akMie  with  Garibaldi,  while  Bruzzesi  merely  went  backwards  and  for- 


lostead  of  attenlpting  here  to  repeat  all  that  we  said  to  each  other,  I 
win  doecribe  how  I  found  the  geneial.  He  was  much  better  than  I  had 
expected,  at  least,  judging  from  the  photograph  which  represents  him  on 
his  siek-bed.  The  faee  was  that  of  the  Dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 
1860.  Perehanoe  there  was  a  grey  hair  the  more  here  and  there,  but  I 
em  faudly  say  that  I  notieed  one  more.  The  expression  of  the  counte- 
oaoce  was  cheerful.  He  was  lying  on  a  bed,  or  a  species  of  sofa,  pro- 
vided with  a  movable  reading-desk :  over  the  red  shirt  he  wore  a  dress- 
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ing-gown  of  his  own  fashioning,  a  poncho  of  Turkish  stuff,  with  a  green 
ground,  and  a  fez-like  low  cap  on  his  head.  The  room  is  the  same  he 
has  occupied  always,  in  the  older  part  of  the  house,  cheerful,  and  having 
a  southern  aspect.  Tables,  with  letters,  books,  a  barometer,  a  thermo- 
meter, &c.,  stand  on  either  side  of  the  bed. 

We  had  not  been  long  together,  when  Garibaldi  asked  about  Poland : 
what  news  I  had  ?  what  I  thought  of  the  business  ?  how  Prussia  and 
Germany  would  behave  in  the  matter  ? 

We  returned  to  this  subject  at  least  five  times  during  iny  stay  at 
Caprera,  sometimes  when  alone,  at  others  in  company.  It  would  be  a 
difficult  task  for  me  to  repeat  the  different  conversations  fully,  and  hence 
I  will  only  give  a  general  idea  of  them. 

**  The  d^ly  papers,"  I  said,  "  though  generally  favourable  to  the 
Polish  insurrection,  are  tolerably  united  in  predicting  no  favourable  issue 
for  it"  Here  Garibaldi  interrupted  me  with  the  remark  that  most  of 
the  papers  had  in  I860  declared  the  landing  at  Massala  an  act  of  folly 
which  could  not  possibly  be  crowned  with  success. 

While  allowing  this,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  papers  based 
their  presuppositions  on  the  general  state  of  Europe,  which  must  have  a 
decided  influence  on  the  fate  of  this  insurrection  in  a  continental  and 
enclosed  country.  "The  dangers,  however,  which  I  feared,"  I  went 
on  to  say,  "  lay  principally  among  the  Poles  themselves.  In  the  first 
place,  the  insurrection  had  hitherto  been  one  of  desperation,  and  con- 
sequently had  no  regular  organisation;  but  this  organisation  it  must 
strive  af^r,  if  it  would  triumph.  Into  whose  hands  would  the  organisa- 
tion fall  ?  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  it  will  lapse  ag^n,  as  it  has  done 
so  often,  to  the  aristocratic  clerical  party,  and  thus,  in  all  probability, 
become  utterly  dependent  on  Napoleon.  Such  a  result,  however,  would 
have  tiie  necessary  effect  of  perceptibly  cooling  the  sympathies  of  Europe 
for  the  cause  of  Poland.  What  I  fear  even  more,  though,  is  the  felse 
application  of  the  principle  of  nationality,  which  the  Poles  will  make^ 
perhaps  even  before  they  have  achieved  any  certain  success.  The  '  old 
frontiers'  is  one  of  the  Polish  hallucinations,  but  it  is  a  perfect  impos- 
sibility to  restore  them,  say,  as  against  Germany.  Apart  firom  the  fact 
that  the  principle  of  nationality  is  not  the  highest  thing,  but  that  liberty 
stands  f&r  above  it,  the  principle  of  nationality  would  be  outraged  by 
the  demand  of  mathematical  frontiers,  such  as  they  existed  a  hundred 
years  ago,  without  taking  into  consideration  that  the  frontiers  of  civili- 
sation, the  only  real  ones,  have  been  entirely  changed.  If  the  old  fron- 
tiers of  Poland,  such  as  they  were  before  the  first  partition,  were  to  be 
restored,  enormous  districts  would  be  torn  from  Germany  which  have 
become  entirely  Germanised.  But  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  on  the 
chance  of  Poland  becoming  a  mere  vassal  of  France',  would  be  not  only 
absurd  but  unjust,  and  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  liberty  and  civi- 
lisation." 

Garibaldi  replied  that  his  views  were  identical  with  mine,  and  promised 
that  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  exhorting  the  Poles  to  guard 
against  the  insidious  efforts  of  the  reaction,  and  regiuil  the  neighbouring 
nations  as  the  true  friends  they  were. 

*'  And  what  will  Prussia  do  ?"  he  asked  next. 
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"  In  Pros^'*  I  replied,  *^  a  distinction  most  be  drawn  greater  than 
elsewhere  between  government  and  people.  The  Prussian  naUon  is 
oeeopied  with  the  task  of  establishing  and  settling  its  internal  liberty. 
Through  the  great  intelligence  which  pervades  all  strata  of  society,  and 
the  path  which  the  gevemment  has  selected,  it  sees,  however,  that  it  can 
lesre  die  greater  portion  of  the  task  to  the  ministry.  It  stands  on  the 
watdi,  and  notices  how  the  ministers  rush  from  one  unreasonable  en- 
tanglement into  another,  and  work  so  lealously  to  make  themselves 
uDpopolar.  The  Prussian  press,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  reac- 
tiooary  organs,  will  write  most  determinedly  against  any  interference 
of  Prussia  in  Uie  subjugation  of  Poland,  and  the  ministers  will  end  by 
being  in  perfect  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  It  is,  however, 
imposfdUe  to  mobilise  any  large  body  of  troops  for  a  lengthened  period 
without  rainng  taxes  or  loans.  But  these  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will 
not  vote,  of  that  I  feel  assured,  and  thus  the  ministry  will  be  placed  in  a 
deft  stick,  from  which  they  will  not  easily  escape." 

Garibaldi,  who  was  but  little  acquainted  with  these  facts,  and  they  are, 
indeed,  generally  unknown  in  Italy,  understood  them,  however,  at  once. 
He  ask^  me  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  send  arms  and  men  out 
of  Prussia  into  Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  revolution. 
I  replied  that  this,  though  difficult,  was  not  impossible,  but  to  what  extent 
it  might  happen  would  depend  on  the  position  the  Poles  assumed  towards 
the  Germans.  The  Germans,  as  a  nation,  were  too  nobly-minded  to  let 
tBenttelves  be  turned  against  the  efforts  of  the  Poles,  but  they  would 
assuredly  become  lukewarm  unless  the  Poles  recognised  the  enormous  dif- 
ference existing  between  the  German  nation  and  the  German  govem- 
meits.  If  I  add  that  we  also  talked  of  the  relations  of  Hungary  to 
Poland,  the  preceding  will  contain  pretty  nearly  all  that  was  said  about 
the  Pdish  cause. 

Our  first  conversation  was  temporarily  interrupted  by  my  being  sum- 
moned to  dinner.  The  order  of  the  day  at  Caprera,  as  regards  eatbg  and 
drinkbg,  is  this,  that  in  the  morning,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
every  one  goes  down  to  the  salon  to  drink  his  coffee;  at  twelve  or  one 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day  collects  all  those  who  may  be  staying  at  the 
Palazio  Garibaldi ;  and  at  seven  p.m.  supper  is  served  in  the  same  way. 
Garibaldi  does  not  at  present  appear  at  the  meals  in  the  salon,  but  eats 
on  his  SO&.  During  meals  all  are  gay  and  cheerful;  there  is  no  lack  of 
proTttions.  Caprera  itself  supplies  a  few  vegetables,  but  the  staple  is 
game,  firom  the  adjoining  island  of  Sardinia ;  and  then,  too,  there  are 
numerous  hampers  of  fruit,  preserves,  and  good  wine,  sent  by  friends  on 
the  continent.  There  is  only  one  great  want,  that  of  ready  money;  but 
no  one  misses  it,  for  you  feel  on  the  island  in  the  happy  state  of  the 
natural  man.  Many  a  sum  which  comes  to  Caprera  only  appears  there  to 
leave  the  island  at  once  for  charitable  purposes.  Two  hundred  francs 
which  I  had  brought  from  a  kind  lady  for  the  prisoners  and  wounded  of 
A^romonte,  and  more  especially  for  the  unhappy  deserters  from  the 
regular  army,  immediately  departed  for  their  destination. 

Garibaldi  had  requested  me  to  regard  his  house  as  my  own,  and 
directed  Pietro  to  give  me  and  Bruzxesi  a  room.  It  was  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  double  building.     My  next  step  was  to  have  a  conference  with 
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Albanese,  the  ofilj  {Aysician  at  present  residing  with  Garibaldi.  He 
lived  opposite  to  me,  but  ia  order  to  reach  him  I  had  to  pass  through 
another  room,  in  whkh  I  saw  traces,  inter  aUa^  of  the  tailoring  trade 
being  carried  on.  It  was  the  room  of  Fasoli,  a  young  Calabrian  who 
was  with  us  in  1860,  joined  Garibaldi  again  in  18^,  and  now  lires  with 
him  at  Caprera.  At  the  college  of  Gatanzaro,  his  natire  town,  he  had 
learned,  as  is  the  custom  at  the  Neapolitan  schools,  a  trade,  Uiat  of 
tailoring,  and  an  imprisonment  at  Varagnano  had  afforded  him  time  and 
abundant  (^portnnities  for  praotismg  his  art.  Now  he  proudly  called 
himself  the  tailor  of  Gaprera.  As  he  mentioned  to  me  that  he  felt  a  sad 
want  of  red  shirts,  I  was  so  lucky  as  to  be  able  to  leave  him  a  spare  one 
I  had  by  me. 

I  made  my  inquiries  of  Albanese,  and  spoke  with  him  about  the 
general's  state  of  nealth.  My  hopes  that  Garibaldi,  judgine  from  his 
appearance,  which  I  had  found  much  more  promising  than  I  had  antici- 
pated, would  soon  be  able  to  sit  his  horse  again,  were  disappomted. 
Albanese  said  to  me  that  the  core  of  the  patient,  though  certain,  pro- 
gressed but  slowly,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  rheumatic  afiectioDS 
firom  which  he  was  suffering :  splinters  of  bone  continually  issued  from 
the  wound.  In  fact,  on  the  morning  of  February  16th  another  piece 
came  away. 

After  I  had  opened  my  little  portmanteau,  I  handed  Garibaldi  the 
letters  I  had  brought  £or  him,  and  settled  a  fsw  business  affisirs  with  him. 
When  this  was  all  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  general  sud  to  me  that  he 
must  now  show  me  how  he  could  walk.  I  helped  him  to  get  up,  gave 
him  his  crutches,  and  he  hobbled  before  me  through  several  rooms  and 
into  the  kitchen.  The  trial  went  off  satis&ctorily.  A  pair  of  new 
crutches  had  anived  with  the  Sardegna,  On  experimentalising  with 
them,  however,  an  unfortunate  accident  occurred ;  the  general  fell  down, 
thon^,  luckily,  without  hurting  himsel£  The  new  crutdies  proved  to 
be  too  long,  and  he  had  to  revert  to  the  (^d  ones  for  the  present. 

I  spent  an  amusing  hour  in  looking  over  the  gems  of  Garibaldi's  cor- 
respondence. In  one  of  them  a  young  man  of  Hull,  relying  on  the  noble 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Garibaldi,  begged  for  some  employment,  as  things  had 
been  going  queer  with  him  for  some  time  past.  In  another,  a  Viennese 
doctor  declared  that  he  was  in  possession  of  an  infiEdlible  recipe  to 
cure  the  gout.  After  he  had  succeeded  in  effecting  six  hundred  cures,  he 
ventured  to  offer  his  services  to  the  hero  of  Italy.  All  Graribaldi's  doctors 
were  to  collect  some  fif^y  gouty  patients,  prepare  the  cure,  and  he  would 
complete  it.  The  result  should  then  be  laid  before  the  eyes  of  astounded 
Europe ;  but  the  secret,  which  the  Austrian  government  was  trying  to 
extort  from  the  discoverer,  not.  An  immediate  answer  was  requested, 
as  the  discoverer  had  an  excellent  opportunify  at  the  time  for  getting 
away. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Garibaldi  followed  my  advice,  and  left  all  these 
letters  unanswered.  The  general  is  much  too  good  humoured  in  reply- 
ing to  letters,  many  of  which  are  the  sheerest  nonsense.  In  the  evening, 
as  the  weather  had  become  rather  better,  I  strolled  about  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  and  plucked  several  flowers  and  leaves  as  a  reminiscence, 
with  which  to  oblige  friends  some  day. 
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The  next  morning  (Febraary  16)  I  was  at  breakfast  and  bnsiiy  engaged 
in  conTersation  with  the  other  islanders  present^  when  the  general  hobUed 
in  and  sat  down  by  oar  side.  Bmzzesi  and  I  read  die  latest  telegraphic 
despatdies  of  any  importance  diat  we  fonnd,  more  especially  those  giTing 
any  news  abont  Poland*  After  this,  the  catalogue  of  the  last  London 
Exhibidon  was  fetched,  in  which  the  general  looked  ont  the  agricultnral 
madunes,  with  especial  reference  to  the  one  which  had  arrired  for  him 
00  board  the  Sardegna,  Riccietti,  the  mechanician  and  road-maker  of 
die  island,  was  called  upon  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  drawings  and 


After  I  had  conveyed  Garibaldi  to  his  room,  I  broaeht  him  yarions 
photographs  of  himself,  intended  as  presents,  to  which  he  signed  his 
name.  Af^  dinner  I  paid  a  visit,  under  Fruscianti's  guidance,  to  the 
stable,  which  is  called  the  oratory.  On  the  north  side  of  the  court*yard, 
whose  western  side  is  entirely  occupied  by* the  main  buildinfi^,  there  is 
next  to  the  stables  a  small  iron  house,  sent  from  England,  in  w^ich  Bassi 
now  has  his  office  and  lodgings.  This  iron  house  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  the  older  stone  house,  but  the  third  erection  on  Garibaldi's 
territory ;  before  it  was  a  small  wooden  house,  which  is  still  standing  on 
die  sooth  side  of  the  court-yard,  and  separated  from  the  house  by  a 
garden.  On  the  same  spot  stood,  before  the  wooden  house  was  buih,  the 
very  first  roof  Garibaldi  possessed  in  Caprera — a  tent.  The  eastern  side 
of  die  eourt-yaid,  lacing  the  main  building,  is  equally  composed  of  wall 
and  hedges. 

After  ray  visit  to  the  oratory,  I  went  with  my  companions  through  the 
south  gateway,  and  began  a  long  stroll  about  the  island.  We  first  came 
to  the  meadow  to  the  south  of  the  court-yard,  on  which  graze  the  only 
two  horses  at  present  residing  on  Ciuprera — Marsala,  the  mare  the  general 
lode  at  Calatafimi,  and  her  filly  Caprera,  bom  on  the  island  itself,  a 
darming  litde  creature,  which  at  once  struck  up  a  great  firiendship  with 
me,  Idseed  me^  and,  when  we  went  away,  followed  me  in  order  to  knock 
my  hat  off. 

When  we  had  clambered  over  the  nearest  layer  of  rocks  among  die 
bodies,  we  nodced  a  cabin,  surrounded  by  tumir>*fields,  belonging  to 
Femcciuolo,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  setded  diere  before 
the  general :  Signora  Ferracduolo  was  engaged  in  drawing  water.  This 
eihin  led  to  a  statisdcal  conversation  abont  the  populadon  of  Caprera, 
from  which  I  derived  the  following  facts.  Besides  Garibaldi  and  hb 
fiunOy,  three  other  families,  or  individuals,  inhabit  the  island :  tlm  Sonaa 
£unily,  Isolano,  and  il  Pastore,  the  shepherd  of  an  English  lady,  who 
fonneriy  possessed  the  greater  part  of  Caprera,  and  from  whom  Garibaldi 
purdiased  his  estate.  The  lady  at  present  resides  at  Maddalena,  facing 
Caprera.  The  oldest  inhabitant  is  ninety-eight  years  of  age  :  as  far  as 
is  known,  no  one  has  ever  died  on  the  island. 

When  we  returned,  we  found  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Stefani,  and  a 
housekeeper  selected  for  the  general  by  the  ladies  of  Milan,  who  had 
arrived  the  previous  day  on  board  the  Sardegna^  and  had  now  come 
across  from  Maddalena,  as  the  weather  had  grown  calmer.  Stefiani,  who 
bad  been  engaged  by  an  English  gentleman  to  make  various  sketches  of 
the  island,  at  once  looked  out  for  the  best  points,  and  the  housekeeper 
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was  also  at  work  already.  She  was  inspectiDg  the  linen  stores.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Palazzo  Garibaldi  seemed  not  particularly  edified  by 
the  anticipated  labours  of  the  housekeeper.  They  said  that  they  could 
make  their  own  beds  and  wash  their  linen :  if  there  was  anything  to  re- 
pair, Fasoli  was  there,  and  there  was  nothing  that  wanted  ironing.  Why, 
then,  bring  this  confiision  into  the  house  ?     Happy  fellows ! 

We  began  our  walk  through  the  inland  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock, 
and  were  back  soon  after  four.  As  supper  would  not  be  ready  till  six,  I 
persuaded  Fasoli  to  accompany  me  on  a  short  stroll  along  the  coast.  We 
followed  the  great  *'  highway,"  which  runs  to  the  coast  in  a  northern 
direction  from  the  Palazzo  to  what  is  called  the  ^rt,  a  bay  which  is  the 
prolongation  of  a  ravine  down  which  a  mountain  torrent  flows — when 
there  is  any  rain.  To  the  side  of  the  road  lie  several  patches  of  ground, 
which  the  general  has  fenced  in  and  begun  to  cultivate.  Along  the 
road  runs  a  double  row  of  young  cypresses  planted  by  Garibaldi.  On 
the  port  stands  a  small  building,  which  forms  the  naval  arsenal  of  the 
island,  and  serves  to  stow  away  the  sails  and  tackling  of  the  several 
boats  and  barques  of  which  the  fleet  of  Caprera  b  composed.  I  counted 
four  of  them ;  among  them  Menotti's  stately  yawl  was  the  most  remariL- 
able. 

On  the  morning  of  the  I7th,  after  drinking  coffee,  we  began  the  day 
with  agricultural  tasks*  I  and  Fasoli  and  Bruzzesi  set  to  work  hoeing 
the  garden,  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  Fruscianti,  who  had  some- 
thing to  do  at  the  arsenal,  and  Bassi,  who  was  engaged  in  writme 
despatches  chiefly  intended  for  me,  proceeded  to  the  rocks  on  the  north 
shore  to  perform  the  same  operations  as  ourselves.  Stefani  was  drawing, 
and  I  every  now  and  then  had  a  stroll  on  the  beach.  After  dinner  we 
continued  our  task,  this  time  in  the  presence  of  the  general,  who  seated 
himself  outside  in  the  pleasant  warm  sunshine,  accompanied  by  Sgrana- 
lini,  who  had  also  come  across.  Among  other  exploits,  we  transferred 
ftx>m  their  pots  a  mandarin  and  an  orange-tree,  and  planted  them  in  the 
garden,  after  I  had  made  a  layer  of  compost  for  the  former.  Garibaldi 
complimented  me  highly,  by  the  way^  on  my  horticultural  talents. 

In  the  afternoon,  Captain  Cuneo,  a  friend  of  Garibaldi's,  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  invited  all  Caprera  to  a  carnival  supper.  As  the  weather  had 
becoijpe  much  calmer,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  the  Sardegna  would 
return  from  Porto  Torres  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  as  I  had  no  time 
to  lose,  it  was  settied  that  I  should  sail  over  to  Maddalena  that  evenmg. 
I  therefore  packed  up  my  few  traps,  received  my  various  commissions 
from  all  sides,  and  bade  the  general  a  hearty  farewell.  Then  I  started 
with  Menotti  for  Maddalena,  and  my  visit  to  Caprera  was  ended. 
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BT  FBBDEBIOK  MAB8HALL. 

Op  all  the  differences  which  exist  *between  Enghmd  and  France  in  the 
details  of  domestic  arraogement,  diere  is  not  one  more  radical  and  more 
striking  dtan  the  opposite  organisation  of  their  respective  kitchens. 

In  England,  where  everybody  lives  in  a  house,  the  kitchen  has  a  car* 
tain  fixed  spedfied  place,  the  same  throughout  the  land ;  it  humbly  re- 
tains the  inferior  position  assigned  to  it,  and  regards  with  proper  defe« 
rence  and  respect  the  other  rooms  which  stand  over  its  head  ;  it  would 
never  dare  to  indulge  the  revolutionary  notion  of  going  up-stairs  or  of 
approaching  the  drawing-room.  The  distinctions  of  rank,  which  form 
^  essential  basis  of  life  in  aristocratic  England,  exist  here  as  in  every- 
diing  efim ;  the  kitchen  is  bom  to  occupy  a  subordinate  situation,  and 
must  stop  in  it. 

But  in  democratic  France,  where  there  are  no  castes,  where  everybody 
18  eqilal  to  everybody  else,  wU^re,  in  the  towns  at  least,  people  do  not  live 
in  houses  at  all,  but  in  apartments  which  are  all  complete  on  the  same 
floor,  the  kitchen  is  no  longer  an  outcast  condemned  to  live  half  under- 
ground  beneath  the  cold  shade  of  its  superiors ;  it  enters  the  mat  family 
of  rooms  on  a  footing  of  equaliW  with  all  its  members,  and  lives  on  an 
sbsobte  level  with  its  fellows.  The  only  cases  in  which  this  republican 
fraternity  is  not  appUed  occur  in  die  private  hotels,  which  are  few  in 
number,  and  of  rents  so  high  that  they  can  be  occupied  by  very  rich 
people  alone,  and  in  the  country,  where  each  family  has  a  separate  house. 
But  the  country  is  so  litUe  inhabited  in  France  (by  people  who  have 
Htdiens  that  is,  for,  as  regards  this  subject,  the  twenty-five  millions  of 
peasants  are  like  the  kitchens  in  England — they  don't  count),  that  the 
latter  category  of  habitations,  and  the  fEunlity  which  they  affbixt  for  cook- 
ing on  die  ground  floor,  can  scarcely  be  admitted  to  constitute  a  serious 
exception  to  the  general  rule^  especially  as  the  organisation  of  the  kitchen 
itselt  is  materially  the  same  in  the  chateaux  and  country  residences  as  in 
the  town  apartments ;  the  only  real  difierence  is  in  its  siie  and  position. 

In  each  of  the  apartments  of  Paris  and  the  other  towns  of  France,  an 
ifrioDMij  room,  generally  extremely  small,  is  all  that  is  reserved  for  the 
prepan^on  of  food ;  there  are  in  each  house  as  many  kitchens  as  there 
are  apartments.  The  only  invidious  distinction  of  which  they  are  the 
object  is,  that  they  are  usually  placed  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  not 
from  any  want  ofproper  respect  for  them,  but  solely  to  keep  the  smell  of 
cooking  as  far  off  as  possible,  just  as  people  in  London,  with  all  their 
veneration  for  the  Thames,  avoid  its  inunediate  too  odorous  neighbourhood. 
In  all  the  good  houses  a  separate  staircase  leads  directly  up,  through  each 
soccessive  floor,  to  a  door  wluch  opens  thereon  from  each  kitchen,  so  that 
lStk&  water-carrier,  the  charcoal  dealer,  the  butcher  boy,  and  other  bearers 
of  dirtying  goods  or  wearers  of  unclean  boots,  may  reach  it  without 
passing  through  the  apartment  or  up  the  polished  steps  of  the  grand 
eseaKer.  But  in  the  smaller  and  cheaper  apartments,  which  everywhere 
necessarily  constitute  the  vast  majority  of  the  whole  (at  least  400,000  of 
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the  480,000  lodgings  which  Paris  now  contains  are  under  30/.  a  year 
rent),  there  is  no  escalier  de  service  at  all ;  the  kitchen  is  only  accessible 
through  the  rooms.  In  these  ordinary  cases  it  is  at  hest  a  diminutive 
room,  and  is  sometimes  merely  a  cupboard  Eve  feet  by  three,  without  a 
window.  A  British  cook  would  shriek  with  horror  at  the  notion  of  calling 
such  a  hole  a  kitchen,  and  might  even  be  justified  in  doubting  whether 
she  would  consent  to  put  her  empty  boxes  into  it.  And  yet  more  ad- 
mirable dinners  issue  ^m  it  than  she  ever  produced  in  the  large,  well- 
lighted,  airy  hall  in  which  she  perspiringly  damages  the  food  confided  to 
her  ignorance. 

The  cuUnary  genius  of  the  French  is  for  more  than  half  in  this 
r^narkahle  result ;  the  handy  installation  of  the  kitchen  itself  makes  op 
the  rest 

It  cannot  be  fairly  argued  that  the  larger  kitchens  which  are  found 
in  the  great  houses  or  in  the  dearer  apartments  should  be  taken  as  the 
type  ;  they  are  relatively  so  rare,  that  a  just  idea  on  the  subject  can  only 
be  formed  on  the  mats  of  the  little  ones.  Besides,  it  may  be  repeated 
that  the  arrangement  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  the  kitchens  of 
France,  without  reference  to  their  position,  size,  or  vertical  latitude;  there 
is  more  or  less  room  to  walk  about  in  them,  and  they  contain  more  or 
less  saucepans ;  but  ih»y  are  alike  in  their  distribution,  whether  they  are 
on  a  sixth  floor  or  in  a  cellar. 

A  bar  average  Paris  kitchen  is  about  nine  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide; 
it  never  has  more  than  one  window,  which  generally  looks  into  an 
obscure  court-yard,  some  three  yards  square,  so  that  at  least  half  the 
objects  it  contains  are  often  invisible  in  the  daytime,  firom  sheer  want  of 
illumination. 

The  great  immediate  fact  which  strikes  the  mind  of  an  Englishman 
who  enters  a  French  kitchen  for  the  first  time  (that  is,  su^MMing  he  can 
see  across  it)  is,  there  is  no  fireplace  in  it.  A  kitchen  without  a  meplace ! 
one  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  pear  without  pips,  or  an  Englishman 
without  an  umbrella.  It  is,  however,  a  groundless  impression.  It  is 
true  that  nothing  is  to  be  discovered  which  in  any  way  corresponds  with 
British  ideas  of  a  pr<^r,  respectable,  legitimate  range ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing which  replaces  it,  and  the  fantastic  form  of  that  something  affords 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  danger  of  imagining,  as  a  good  many  people 
do,  that  the  same  object  ought  necessarily  to  have  the  same  sluipe  and 
the  same  duuracter  everywhere.  Along  the  wall  o£  the  dark  den — called 
kitchen  b^  oourtesv,  just  as  the  title  of  soup  is  conferred  on  mixtures 
which  a  nght-thinking  Englishman  takes  for  warm  water  stip^ed  with  a 
tallow  candle— runs  an  iron  edged  table^  four  or  five  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  mches  or  two  feet  wule;  it  is  paved  with  blue  and  white 
chequered  earthenware  tiles-^and  that  is  the  fireplace. 

It  must  be  owned  that  when  one  is  first  t^  that  a  table  is  a  fireplace 
the  statement  is  not  easy  to  realise,  but  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
ihe  structure  diminishes  the  difficulty.  In  this  table  aie  cut  from  four  to 
six  square  holes,  each  some  eight  inches  across ;  in  each  of  these  holea^ 
three  inches  below  the  sur£sce  of  the  table,  is  fixed  a  little  iron  grating ; 
eighteen  inches  underneath  runs  a  shelf  or  bottom,  of  stone  or  iron,  of 
just  the  same  sise  as  the  table  itself.  The  space  between  this  bottom  and 
the  table  above  it  is  closed  in  front  by  iron  doors.     The  whole  forms  a 
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hloek«giiii8t  the  wall,  and  bean  the  general  name  of  fouraeau,  whieh  it 
iko  ap^ied)  with  a  more  limited  sigmfication,  to  each  separate  fire*ho1e. 
With  the  single  exception  of  roasting,  it  is  on  this  formless,  insignificant 
Uock  ^t  all  the  ten  thooaand  dishes,  whose  confection  is  described  in  the 
Cmsiniere  Boyale,  are  created. 

The  means  ae^n  at  first  sight  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  so  great  an 
mid,  but  when  they  are  studied  in  detail  they  reveal  an  intelligence  and 
economy  of  arrangement  which  impress  the  biehold^  with  a  Tery  different 
idea  of  thor  merit. 

When  die  cook  wants  a  fire  she  puts  a  piece  of  lighted  paper  into  one 
of  die  square  holes  (she  generally  nas  a  peculiar  preference  for  one  of 
them,  and  inflames  it  habitually  widi  a  steadiness  of  preference  which 
must  he  woonding  to  the  others),  she  throws  upon  this  paper  a  small 
handfol  of  "  braise,"  or  broken  charred  wood  from  the  bakeries,  and  on 
the  braise  she  lays  five  or  six  little  pieces  of  charcoal,  each  two  or  three 
iodies  long,  and  about  one  inch  thicK.  She  blows  up  the  whole  with  the 
bdfews;  in  one  minute  the  Inraise  is  red,  and  in  fi?e  minutes  the  charcoal 
follows  its  example.  The  draught  is  regulated  by  die  door  below,  and  as 
tbe  air  can  only  reach  the  fire  by  the  bottom,  the  rides  of  the  hole 
duttiDg  it  off  iaterally,  the  combastion  is  equally  and  yigorously  stimu- 
Isted.  On  diis  little  me,  which  costs  about  Uiree  halfpence  to  set  going, 
and  which  will  bum  on  indefinitely,  with  suooesAYe  additions  of  chareoaly 
&r  a  cost  of  about  a  penny  an  hour  (diese  are  Paris  prices),  the  cook 
boilfl,  fries,  Hews,  and  grills.  She  lights  as  many  of  the  holes  as  die  luM 
fishes  to  put  on  at  once,  and,  in  cases  of  pressure,  she  sometimes  puts 
two  saucepans  together  in  amicable  partnersnip  on  the  same  hole.  A  flat 
fiamd-mondied  cshimney  runs  orer  the  whole,  at  a  considefaUe  height 
sbove  the  fonmeau,  and  carries  away  the  yapour  of  the  charcoal. 

The  fire  is  rarely  more  than  two  inches  thick,  when,  therefore,  it  is 
Kflsembered  that  it  is  only  four  inches  square,  its  total  cube  will  appear 
impossibly  small  to  people  accustomed  to  employ  the  blaring  masses  of 
coal  whioi  consdtute  an  English  Idtehen  fire  ;  but  it  is  amply  sufficient 
far  all  ordinary  purposes.  The  quaadty  of  fuel  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
pessifale  point  m  proportion  to  the  heat  required,  but  the  economy  of  the 
system  <mes  not  end  there ;  it  is  not  limited  to  the  feeble  amount  of  com- 
lasdUe  employed;  the  moment  the  cooking  is  o?er  the  unconsnmed 
diatcoal  is  taken  out  of  the  hole  (or  rather  ought  to  be,  for  all  cooks  are 
act  careful  to  that  degree),  and  put  into  a  closed  iron  bucket  caUed  an 
^  ^toufifoir,"  where  it  is  at  once  extmguished  by  die  want  of  air ;  it  serves 
^■m  the  next  day.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  economy  of  fuel  vrluth 
M  rendered  possibb  by  the  use  of  diese  feumeanx:  in  ordinary  cases  die 
eipense  stands  at  about  eightpence  a  day  for  a  family  of  seven  or  eight 
persoiis,  bat  if  the  cook  contracts  for  die  kitchen  fire,  as  she  sometimes 
dees,  she  contrives  to  Kmit  her  average  to  fivepence,  or  in  small  families 
to  threepence,  inchiding  in  both  cases  a  small  mixture  of  broken  patent 
fuel  (charbon  de  Paris),  which  is  almost  aa  headng  as  charcoal,  and  much 


i  fnimean,  however,  firom  its  horizontal  form,  cannot  roast,  and  even 
its  toastiiig  is  fiir  fipom  perfect :  indeed,  toast  is  a  purely  English  nrodaot, 
whi^  no  other  country  can  successfully  imitate,  from  want  of  the  right 
bread  and  verdcal  fires.  At  die  end  of  the  foumeau  is  anodier  lower  shelf, 
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in  stone,  about  two  feet  square,  aboTe  which  is  another  chimney ;  it  is 
called  ibe  *^  Atre."  It  is  on  this  detached  shelf  that  roasting  is  performed, 
at  a  special  fire  of  coal  or  wood,  which  is  lighted  in  a  little  portable  basket 
grate  placed  momentarily  for  l^e  purpose  against  the  wall.  In  front  of 
it  is  stationed  a  half-cylindrical  tm  box,  called  a  cuisini^,  open  only 
towards  the  fire ;  in  this  box  is  placed  the  spit  and  the  meat  it  carries, 
which  are  turned  by  hand  every  five  minutes :  jacks  are  utterly  unknown, 
and  would  be  inapplicable  under  such  conditions. 

The  furniture  of  the  kitchen  consists  in  a  wooden  dresser  full  of  shelyes 
and  closed  with  doors,  which  serres  as  a  table,  on  which  the  food  is  pre- 
pared for  cooking,  the  servants  dine,  and  everything  in  general  is  done  ; 
a  high,  square,  stone  filter,  which  looks  like  a  wooden  box,  and  is  filled 
every  day  by  the  water-carrier,  water  being  laid  on  scarcely  anywhere;  a 
little  stone  washing-table  fixed  up  in  a  comer,  with  a  plug  and  waste- 
pipe  ;  a  chair,  if  there  is  room  for  one,  if  not  the  cook  never  sits  down, 
and  the  servants  dine  on  their  legs  ;  a  box  of  charcoal  under  the  foumeau; 
and  rows  of  saucepans,  coffee-pots,  and  other  tools,  which  hang  against 
the  wall  above  the  dresser.     The  floor  is  paved  with  red  tiles. 

All  the  utensils  are  necessarily  small  in  proportion  to  the  limited  size 
of  the  fire-holes  in  the  foumeau  and  of  the  dishes  served  in  France,  which, 
habitually,  are  only  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  each  single  meal.  But  of 
course  they  rise  in  dimensions  and  quantity  with  the  importance  of  the 
establishment,  and  in  the  houses  of  rich  people  the  supply  of  copper 
utensils,  of  every  form,  b  sometimes  alarming  to  look  at,  especially  when 
one  thinks  of  the  amount  of  poisoning  which  mig^t  be  done  with  them 
by  a  dirty  or  homicidal  cook.  In  the  smaller  houses,  on  the  contrary, 
copper  is  almost  entirely  suppressed ;  it  costs  too  much  to  buy,  and  is  too 
troublesome  to  keep  clean  ;  it  is  replaced  either  by  iron  or  by  vamished 
brown  earthenware  saucepans,  called  potions.  In  many  middle-class 
fiimilies  the  entire  cooking  is  performed  in  these  awkward  potions,  which 
cost  from  threepence  to  tenpence  each,  according  to  their  size :  indeed, 
they  are,  in  spite  of  their  lumbering  ugliness,  especially  good  for  all  dishes 
which  require  slow  stewing ;  no  vessel  is  so  admirable  for  simmering.  The 
pot  in  which  bouillon  is  made  is  also  in  earthenware,  but  the  importance 
of  its  functions  has  created  for  it  the  special  designation  of  marmite.  It 
is  worth  observing,  while  on  the  subject  of  the  small  kitchen  utensils  used 
by  the  French,  that  their  dinner-services,  glasses,  and  knives  are  all  smaller 
and  lighter  than  the  corresponding  English  articles. 

Tea-kettles  not  existing  in  France,  water  is  boiled  in  a  covered  tin  jug, 
called  a  bouillotte,  the  handle  of  which  is  coated  with  osier  to  protect  the 
hands.  This  bouillotte  heats  water  very  n^idly,  but  it  has  one  unpardon* 
able  defect,  it  never  sings.  That  charming  fiiculty  of  the  kettle  is  unknown 
to  and  unappreciated  by  the  French,  who  simply  regard  their  bouillotte 
as  a  necessary  tool,  and  have  no  idea  that  the  addition  of  a  spout  would 
convert  it  into  a  melodious  companion,  whose  friendly  murmurings  are 
sweet  to  laxily  listen  to  on  a  winter  night 

But  this  is  only  a  detail.  The  French  cooking  system,  as  a  whole,  is 
singularly  perfect  Its  economy  of  fuel  could  scarcely  be  carried  further  ; 
its  cleanliness  is  complete ;  and  as  it  permits  the  cheap  cooking  of  the 
smallest  quantities  of  food,  it  is  the  first  cause  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
nourishment  which  is  one  of  ^e  privileges  of  French  life.    It  suppresses 
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ooU  rneftt^  that  nightmare  of  the  Britith  husband,  because,  as  it  costs  no 
more  to  prepare  small  dishes  than  large  ones,  no  one  erer  loads  himself 
with  more  than  enoneh  for  the  day.  It  gives  out  no  heat— ^ven  in 
rammer  the  warmtb  of  the  foumeau  is  scarcely  perceptible  a  yard  away, 
the  Tolnme  of  fire  is  so  small.  There  is  no  smoke,  excepting  from  the 
special  roasting-gfrate,  and  that  is  too  small  to  give  much  of  it 

As  in  Paris  and*  the  other  towns  the  houses  hare  no  dust-holes,  the 
kitdten  waste,  the  ashes,  and  the  sweepings  of  the  rooms  are  collected 
«seh  day  into  a  bucket  known  by  the  attractive  name  of  sceau  aux 
ofdures,  which  is  carried  down  stairs  and  emptied  into  the  street  before 
*  die  house  between  nine  at  night  and  seven  in  the  morning,  when  the 
scavengers  arrive  and  cart  away  the  collected  contributions  of  the  night. 
It  is  on  the  promiscuoiis  heaps  of  nastiness  so  piled  up  before  each  house 
that  the  chiffbnniers  exercise  their  investigating  eye ;  indeed,  the  very 
existence  of  their  trade  is  a  consequence  of  this  system  of  turning  the 
streets  at  night  into  a  receptacle  for  the  accumulated  waste  of  the  day. 
If  ever  a  stray  spoon  should  accidentally  find  its  way  into  the  rubbish,  it 
becomes  their  natural  property,  though  cases  have  been  known  in  wUch 
tbey  have  had  the  Spartan  virtue  to  ring  the  bell,  and  restore  it  to  its 
owner. 

The  only  important  exception  to  the  universal  application  of  these 
amngements,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  is  that  in  certain  provinces, 
e^tedally  in  the  sooth,  charcoal  is  replaced  by  brushwood,  which  bums 
moefa  faster,^  and  girea  a  peculiar  taste  to  the  meat  roasted  before  it,  just 
S8  coal  does  to  English  joints.  The  English  are  so  accustomed  to  this 
hUa  flavour  that  they  don't  perceive  it,  Imt  an  arriving  foreigner  detects 
it  instantly. 

In  the  lar^  houses  there  is  a  pantry  or  a  scullery,  or  a  little  oflshoot 
&om  the  kitdien  which  serves  for  both,  but  in  the  great  mass  of  ordinary 
ipartments  space  is  too  valuable  to  be  so  employed.  The  four  walls  of  the 
kitdien  itself  limit  the  field  of  action  of  the  cook,  and  there  she  cooks, 
washes  the  plates,  cleans  the  knives  (on  a  sort  of  strop  eighteen  inches 
bag  and  three  inches  wide),  polishes  the  spoons  and  forks,  cleans  her 
msjiter^s  hoots,  mends  her  own  clothes,  and  irons  her  caps  and  cuffs ;  and 
lU  tbis  is  done,  cleverly  and  handily,  in  a  space  which  is  sometimes  only 
ax  feet  by  four  ! 

In  adcbtion  to  these  various  merits,  the  French  kitchen  offers  peculiar 
ftdlities  for  spying  the  servants,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the  mistress's 
own  skill  in  the  preparation  of  crafty  dishes.  There  is  no  g^ing  down 
^aiis  to  it,  for  it  is  only  half  a  dozen  yards  from  the  drawing-room  door ; 
it  is  almost  always  clean,  and  scarcely  ever  hot ;  it  is,  consequently,  most 
ea^  to  survey  the  labours  of  the  cook,  or  to  indulge  the  vanity  which 
ladies  sometimes  feel  in  the  personal  perpetration  of  a  successful  plat. 


VOI*.  lilV. 
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HABOLD  SZIMPOLE: 

typically  coksidkked. 

By  Monkshood. 

Mabe's-nbsXING  malice  lost  no  time  in  discovering,  and  made  no 
scrapie  of  asserting,  that  Mr.  Dickens  designedly  drew  from  the  li£s 
wlien  he  described  Harold  Skimpole,  and  that  hu  original  was  Leigh* 
Hunt.  Whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  those  who  daily  saw  Leigh  Hant 
nearest,  and  ought  to  have  known  \Am  best,  assure  us  that  in  his  personal 
habits  he  was  a  sheer  contrast  to  his  absurdly  alleged  type — that  he  was 
simple  even  to  severity  in  his  ways  of  life — and  very  fiEur  less  of  the 
Epicurean  than  the  Stoic.  At  any  rate  Mr.  Dickens,  when  the  mischief- 
making  rumour  reached  his  ears,  at  once  and  unconditionally  gave  it 
the  lie. 

But  if  the  author  of  ''  Bleak  House"  was,  as  no  decent  person  can 
doubt,  entirely  clear  of  the  malice  prepense  thus  gratuitously  imputed  to 
him,— we  can  fiuicy  him  fresh  from  the  reading  of  an  essay  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  friend  and  fellow-scribe,  William  Hazlitt,  on  Effeminacy  of  Cha- 
racter, when  s«ch  a  representative  man  as  Harold  Skimpole  was  devised, 
delineated,  and  devebped.  In  that  essay  we  have  a  Hvely  picture  of  the 
Skimpole  species — ^people  who  live  in  the  present  moment,  and  are  the 
creatures  of  the  present  impulse,  whatever  that  may  be.  You  might  as 
well,  says  the  essayist,  ask  the  gossamer  not  to  wanton  in  the  idle  smnmer 
air,  or  of  the  moth  not  to  play  with  the  flame  that  scotches  it,  as  to  ask 
of  these  persons  to  put  off  any  enjoyment  for  a  single  instant,  or  to  gird 
themseWes  up  to  any  enterprise  of  pith  or  moment.  They  lie  on  beds  of 
roses,  he  s&ys,  and  spread  their  gauze  wings  to  the  sun  and  summer  gale, 
and  cannot  bear  to  put  their  tender  feet  to  the  ground,  much  less  to  en- 
counter the  tiioms  and  briers  of  the  world.  Lafie  for  them  ''rolls  o'er 
Elysian  flowers  its  amber  stream,"  and  they  have  no  £Euicy  (or  fishing  in 
troubled  waters.  "  The  ordinary  state  of  existence  they  regard  as  some- 
thing importunate  and  vain,  and  out  of  nature.  What  must  they  think 
of  its  trials  and,  sharp  vicissitudes?"  Siren  sounds  must  float  around 
them  ;  smiling  forms  must  everywhere  meet  their  sight;  they  must  tread 
a  soft  measure  on  painted  carpets  or  smooth-shaven  lawns ;  books,  arts, 
jests,  laughter,  occupy  every  thought  and  hour — what  have  they  to  do 
with  the  drudgery,  tne  struggles,  the  poverty,  the  disease  or  anguish, 
which  are  the  common  lot  of  humanity  ?  These  things  are  intolenuile  to 
them,  even  in  imaginatbn.  They  disturb  the  enchantment  in  which  they 
are  lapt.  They  cause  a  wrinkle  in  the  clear  and  polished  surface  of  their 
existence.  How  thev  shall  "  discourse  the  freering  hours  away,  when 
wind  and  rain  beat  dark  December  down,"  or  "  bide  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm,"  gives  them  no  concern ;  it  never  once  enters  their  head. 
They  close  the  shutters,  draw  the  curtains,  and  enjoy  or  shut  out  the 
whistling  of  the  approaching  tempest.  ''  They  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,"  not  they.  They  do  not  anticipate  evils.  Let  them  come  when 
they  will,  they  will  not  run  to  meet  them.     Nay  more,^  they  will  not 
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mote  one  step  to  peTent  tkein.  **  The  mention  of  such  things  is  skeok- 
mg;  the  yerj  nqppofition  is  a  nuiMince  that  most  not  be  tolenLted.*^  To 
them  the  only  reeognised  conc^tion  of  an  endorahle  or  allowable  kind  of 
dBidi,is  to 

Die  of  a  xose  in  aromaiis  pam. 

The  Harold  Skimpole  of  ^  Bleak  House''  is  a  little  bright  creature, 
past  middle  age,  with  a  rather  large  head,  a  delicate  face,  and  a  sweet 
Toiee.  New  acquaintance  discover  a  perfect  charm  in  him.  All  he  sajs 
is  so  free  from  effort  and  spontaneous,  and  is  said  with  such  a  captivating 
,  gaietj,  diat  It  is  fiiscinating  to  hear  him  talk.  He  has  more  the  im- 
pesrance,  in  all  respects,  of  a  damaged  young  man,  than  of  a  weu« 
presenred  elderly  one;  and  none  of  Hie  appearance  of  a  man  who  has 
advanced  in  life  by  ihe  usual  road  of  years,  cares,  and  experiences. 

Nor  has  he.  Absolutely  wanting  m  two  g^reat  ideas,  the  idea  of  time, 
and  the  idea  of  money,  he  has  never  kept  an  appointment  in  his  life, 
never  could  transact  any  business,  never  knew  the  value  of  anything.  He 
is  very  fond  of  reading  the  papers,  very  fond  of  making  fimcy  sketches 
with  a  pencil,  very  fond  of  nature,  very  fond  of  art  All  he  asks  of  society 
is,  to  let  him  live.  Thai  isn't  much.  Give  him  the  papers,  conversation, 
music,  mutton,  coffee,  landscape,  fruit  in  the  season,  a  few  sheets  of 
Biktol- board,  and  a  little  claret, — give  him  all  these  gratis,  and  he  asks 
no  more.  He  if  a  mere  child  in  the  world,  but  he  don't  cry  for  the  moon. 
He  saya  to  the  world,  <^Go  your  several  ways  in  peace  I  Wear  red  coats, 
Une  coats,  lawn*sleeves,  put  pens  behind  your  ears,  wear  aprons ;  go  after 
gkfy,  holiness,  commerce,  trade,  any  object  you  prefer;  only — let  Harold 
Skimpole  Hve!" 

As  to  paying  his  bills,  he  substitutes  the  will  for  the  deed.  His  will 
kdag,  he  says,  genuine  and  real,  it  appeals  to  him  that  it  is  the  same  aa 
esin,  and  eanoals  the  obligation.  ''  My  good  fnend,"  he  tells  the  butcher, 
"if  you  knew  it,  you  are  paid.  I  mean  it"  But  suppoee  the  butcher 
had  meant  the  meat  in  the  bill,  instead  of  providing  it  ?  Well,  a  butcher 
he  once  dealt  with,  did  occupy  the  very  ground  of  that  objection.  *^  Bm 
hs^ '  Sir,  why  did  you  eat  spring  lamb  at  eighteenpenee  a  pound  ?'  '  Why 
£d  I  eat  apring  lamb  at  eighteenpenee  a  pound,  my  good  friend  ?'  said 
I,  naturally  amased  at  the  question.  *  I  like  spring  lamb.'  Tins  was 
m  hi  convincing.  ^  WeU,  sir,'  says  he,  '  I  wbh  I  had  meant  the  lamb 
as  yoa  mean  the  money.'  '  My  good  fellow,'  said  I,  <  pray  let  us  reason 
Bob  mtellectnal  beings.  EU>w  could  that  be  ?  You  hetd  got  the  lamb, 
and  I  have  fwi  got  the  money.  You  couldn't  really  mean  the  lamb 
without  sending  it  in,  whereas  I  can,  and  do,  really  mean  the 'money 
without  paying  it'  He  had  not  a  wocd.  There  was  an  end  of  the  sub- 
ject" True,  this  evO-disposed  butidier  took  legal  proceedings.  But  in 
tkal^  acguea  his  airy  customer,  he  was  influenced  by  passion,  not  by 


Some  men  want  legs  of  beef  and  mutton  for  breakfiut,  he  reraarics, 
when  discovered  at  home,  over  that  meal;  he  don't  Give  him  his  peach, 
his  cup  of  coffee,  and  his  claret ;  he  is  (intent.  He  don't  want  them  for 
dMBuelves,  but  they  remind  him  of  the  sun.  There's  nothing  solar 
about  1^  of  beef  and  mutton.    Mere  animal  satLsGietkNi. — He  and  his 

*  Seeypasstm^  the  sixth  Essay  in  vd.  ii.  (tf  Haslit<^s  Table-talk. 
Il2 
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neglected  family  are  all  children,  and  he  b  the  youngest.  They  koow 
nothing  ahout  chops  in  that  house.  They  can't  cook  anything  whatever. 
A  needle  and  thread  they  don't  know  how  to  use.  '*  We  admire  the 
people  who  possess  the  practical  wisdom  we  want ;  but  we  don't  quarrel 
witn  them.  Then  why  should  they  quarrel  with  us  ?  Live,  and  let  live, 
we  say  to  them.  Live  upon  your  practical  wisdom,  and  let  us  live  upon 
you!"* 

Such  is  the  buoyant  being  that  lived  on  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Jamdyce, 
and  that  left  a  diary  behind  him,  when  he  died,  with  letters  and  other 
materials  towards  his  Life ;  which  being  published,  showed  him  to  have 
been  the  victim  of  a  combination  on  the  part  of  mankind  agunst  an 
amiable  child ;  and  one  sentence  of  which  began,  '^  Jamdyce,  in  common 
with  most  odier  men  I  have  known,  is  the  Incarnation  of  Selfishness.*' 
Such  is  Harold  Skimpole. 

His  whole  life  he  has  lived  in  pleasant  thought, 

As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood, 

As  if  all  needful  thin^  would  come  unsought 

To  genial  faith,  still  nch  in  genial  good :  . 

Yet  now  can  he  expect  that  others  should 

Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  call 

Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  thought  at  all  Pf 

Mr.  Anthony  TroUope's  ^ctoire  Jaqu^tan&pe  is  pictured  as  one  of 
those  butterfly  beings  who  seem  to  have  been  created  that  they  may 
flutter  about  n'om  flower  to  flower  in  the  summer  hours  of  such  gala  times 
as  at  Ghiswick  shows,  just  like  other  butterflies.  What  the  butterflies 
were  last  vrinter,  or  what  will  become  of  them  next  winter,  no  one  but 
the  naturalist  thinks  of  inquiring.  How  they  may  feed  themselves  on 
flower-juice,  or  on  insects  small  enough  to  be  their  prey,  is  matter  of  no 
moment  to  the  general  world.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  flit  about  in  the 
sunbeams,  and  add  bright  glancing  spangles  to  the  beauty  of  the  summer 
day. 

"  And  so  it  was  with  Victoire  JaquStanape.  He  did  no  work.  He 
made  n6  honey.  He  appeared  to  no  one  in  the  more  serious  moments  of 
life.  He  was  the  reverse  of  Shylock  ;  he  would  neither  buy  with  you  nor 
seU  with  you,  but  he  would  eat  with  you  and  drink  witn  you ;  as  for 
praying,  he  did  little  of  that,  either  with  or  without  company.  He  was 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  as  butterflies  should  be  clothed,  and 
fared  sumptuously  every  day  ;  but  whence  came  his  gay  colours,  or  why 
people  fed  him  with  pate  and  champagne,  nobody  knew  and  nobody 
asked."J 

Himself  included — is  an  essential  Skimpole  characteristic. 

Take  a  being  of  our  kind,  writes  Bums,  in  one  of  his  super-sentimental 
letters,  so  unlike  the  manly  ring  of  his  verse, — ^Take  one  of  our  poetical 
temperament,  give  him  a  stronger  imagination  and  a  more  delicate  sensi- 
bility; implant  in  him  an  irresistible  impulse  to  some  idle  vagary,  "  such 
as  arranging  wild  flowers  in  fantastical  nosegays,  watching  the  grass- 

*  Cf.  '<  Bleak  House,"  pp.  48  ^.,  66,  145  tq.,  154, 178  sq,,  178  sq^  304-7,  366-8, 
378-4,  418^4,  550,  586.90.  | 

f  Wordsworth,  Resolntion  and  Independence.  a 

I  The  Three  Clerks,  ch.  xxv. 
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hoippu  to'hiB  hsont  by  liis  chirping  soog,  watching  the  firiski  of  the  little 
minnows  in  the  sunny  pool,  or  hunting  after  the  intrigues  of  bntterflies*' 
—in  short,  send  him  adrift  after  some  pursuit  which  shall  "  eternally 
mislead  him  from  the  paths  of  lucre,  and  yet  curse  him  with  a  keener 
T^sh  than  any  man  lirmg  for  the  pleasures  that  lucre  can  purchase  f^ 
do  this,  and  woe  worth  the  wight  tnus  exceptionally  endowecL 

Mr.  Bnrley  tells  us,  with  an  air  of  superb  dignity,  that  an  author  is  a 
being  between  gods  and  men,  who  ought  to  be  lodged  in  a  palace,  and 
entertained  at  we  public  charge  upon  ortolans  and  tokay.  **  He  should 
be  kept  liqpped  in  down,  and  curtained  with  silk  awnings  from  the  cares 
of  life  have  nothmg  to  do  but  write  books  upon  tables  of  cedar,  and  fish 
for  perch  from  a  ^ded  galley .''f  Quite  in  the  style  of  the  insect 
^  sponger  on  the  public "  in  Gay : 

Sir,  I'm  a  gentlemsn :  Is't  fit 
That  I  to  industry  sabmit  F 
Let  m^n  medmnics,  to  be  fed. 
By  business  earn  ignoble  bresd : 
Iiost  in  excess  of  daily  joys, 
1^0  thought,  no  care,  mj  life  annoys. 
At  noon  (the  ladVs  matin  hour) 
I  sip  the  tea's  delicious  flower ; 
On  cates  luxuriously  I  dine. 
And  drink  the  fragranoe  of  the  Tine : 
Studious  of  elegance  snd  esse, 
Myself  alone  I  seek  to  please.} 

Or  like  the  Wasp  and  Drone  in  another  fable  : 

Like  gentlemen  they  sport  and  play ; 
No  business  interrupts  the  day : 
Their  hours  to  luxury  they  give, 
And  nobly  on  their  neighl)ours  liTcJ 

Dryden  hardly  meant  to  be  taken  literally,  in  the  Skimpole  sense,  when, 
petoring  himself  in  his  decline,  he  says, 

TJnprofitably  kept  at  HeaTen's  expense, 
I  h?e  a  rent-charge  on  his  proTidence.|| 

But  fikimpole  himself  might  have  put  his  own  sense  on  Pope's  couplets 

My  lands  are  sold,  my  father's  house  is  gone ; 
ru  hire  another's ;  is  not  that  my  own  r 

«  «  «  « 

Well,  if  the  use  be  mine,  can  it  concern  one 
Whether  the  name  belong  to  Pope  or  Vernon?^ 

It  hss  been  said  of  Goldsmith's  poet,  sitting  in  his  garret  with  a  worsted 
stocking  on  his  head,  that  in  spite  of  bulifib,  writs,  duns,  and  milk-scores, 
the  most  horrible  that  even  Hogarth  imagined,  he  was  still  a  happy 
Mow.  «'  The  indiTidual  Mr.  Jones,  seated  before  a  delicate  leg  of  lamb 
sad  a  bottle  of  sherry,  is  an  abstraction  of  the  Mr.  Jones  who  owes 

•  Boms  to  Miss  C ,  Aug,  1793.  f  My  NoTcl,  book  yL  cb.  zz. 

X  Gay's  Fablei:  The  Man,  the  Cat,  the  Dog,  and  the  Fir. 

S  Ibid.,  m  Degenerate  Bees.  ||  Lines  to  Googrere. 

^  Pope's  Imitations  of  Horace,  IL  2, 
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2841.  188»  4€L,  and  ha%  at  the  DatohoMQ  EUiy,  nix  to  pay.  Satisfied  that 
lie  would  pay  if  he  could,  ?phich  ii  all  that  is  neeessary  to  plaee  the 
mor^  of  nil  oharaeter  upon  high  ground,  he  leai^es  the  a£Bim  of  ^ 
worid  to  right  themselTes,  and  enjoys  the  everlasting  day-role  of  ^ 
imagination.'^  As  for  pang  or  somple  about  lodging  and  boarding 
gratis  at  a  goodHMtuved  friend's, 

Propositi  nondum  pndet,  atone  eadem  est  msns, 
Ut  Dona  summa  putet,  adiena  yivere  quadra.f 

And  qpolegbts  will  be  found  to  plead  for  him  Bdrangei^s  plea, 

A  tant  d'esnnt  passes  la  n^ligenoe : 
Ah !  du  talent  le  besoin  est  i'eciieil4 

There  is  a  dash  of  Harold  Skimpole  about  La  Bruyere's  Baffin^  who 
*^  commence  h,  grisonner,"  but  ia  so  airy,  buoyant,  and  easy-hearted,  so 
''g&i>  jovialf  familiar,  indifitirent,"  and  who,  when  he  loses  his  son,  re- 
marks, "  Mon  fils  est  mort,  oela  fera  mourir  sa  m^re," — which  feeding 
remark  made,  '^  11  est  consol6."§  One  is  reminded  of  Lord  Brougham's 
observations  on  two  statesmen  of  renown,  uncle  and  nephew,  that  witdi 
the  simplicity  of  an  infantine  nature,  they  had  the  defect,  as  regards  their 
affections,  of  that  tender  age.  <^  Their  feelings  were  strong,  but  not  deep ; 
the  impressions  made  on  their  heart  were  passings  and  soon  effaced."!!  A 
description  but  too  applicable  to  that  type  of  efaaraoter  whose  disappear- 
ance from  a  busy  prosaio  world  Mr.  Hawthorne  seems  to  regret,  when  he 
complains  that  mankind  are  getting  so  far  beyond  the  childhood  of  thdr 
race  that  they  scorn  to  be  happy  any  longer ;  and  that  a  simple  and 
joyous  character  can  find  no  place  for  itself  among  the  sage  and  sombre 
figures  that  would  put  -his  unsophisticated  cheerfuloess  to  shame.  The 
entire  system  of  man's  affairs,  as  at  present  established,  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  built  up  purposely  to  exdude  the  careless  and  happy 
soul:  the  yesy  children  w^d  upbraid  the  wretched  man  who  shorn 
endeavour  to  take  life  and  the  world  as — what  this  audior  prenmas  ikmm 
to  be  meant  for — a  place  and  opportunity  for  enjoyment 

'*  It  is  the  iron  rule  in  our  day  to  require  an  object  and  a  purpose  in 
life.  It  makes  us  all  parts  of  a  complicated  scheme  of  progress,  which 
ean  only  result  in  our  arrival  at  a  colder  and  drearier  region  than  we  were 
bom  in.  It  insists  upon  everybody's  adding  somewhat—a  mite,  perhaps, 
but  earned  by  incessant  effort — ^to  an  accumulated  pile  of  usefrilness,  of 
which  the  only  use  will  be,  to  burden  our  posterity  with  even  heavier 
thoughts  and  more  inordinate  labour  than  our  own.  No  life  now  wanders 
like  an  unfettered  stream  ;  there  is  a  mill-wheel  for  the  tiniest  rivulet  to 
turn.    We  all  go  wron^,  by  too  strenuous  a  resolution  to  go  all  right."^ 

Infected  with  the  like  doctrine  is  the  Spanish  Don  m  one  of  Mr. 
Hannay's  fictions,  who  uttws  in  the  tropics  his  lazy  ^'  Ah,  me !  you  sleep- 
less Englishmen !     You  carry  the  turbulence  of  Europe  about  with  you, 

*  Quoted,  admiringly,  from  the  AOatf  then  in  its  palmy  prime^  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
in  his  essay  on  the  Fortunes  of  Genius. 

IJuvenaL  {  Chansons  de  B^ranger,  ^  Bmile  Debravx." 

Caract^res  de  La  Bmy^  eb.  xi. 
il  Statesmen  of  Time  of  George  III.,  "  Lord  Hdland.** 
if  Transformation,  ch.  xzvi. 
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aod  jou  bring  it  into  my  quiet  draftm-lmnd,  wbmi  I  tkought  I  had  bid  it 
good-by.  Yoa  have  loft  all  aeoae,  in  Europe,  of  the  value  of  rest.  No 
mm  sits  under  his  yine;  he  is  off  to  the  market  to  fell  the  grapes." 
^^Edgho!"  he  yawns,  on  another  oceasion :  "  it  is  a  monotonous  thing, 
life."  It  is  an  awful  thingy  suggests  his  visitor.  **  Tes,  under  one 
aspeet,"  the  Don  admits :  ^*  when  one  wakes  saddenly  at  night — dis* 
agreeaUe  thing  that  Bat  then  I  open  the  window,  and  there  is  a  rich 
aneD  of  flowers,  and  the  glowing  moon  fiUs  the  gaiden,"  &c.  &c.  And 
when  an  is  touched  upon,  and  spoken  of  (not  by  the  Don)  as  awful  too, 
that  Sybarite  goes  on  to  remark  that  what  his  Httie  priest  over  there  calls 
a  on  is  simply,  in  his  eyes,  lake  a  false  note  in  music  Why  should  he 
hate  the  poor  sinner  who  had  a  bad  moral  ear?  **^Don't  you  hate  a 
aooundrd?"  he  b  asked.  The  Don  shrugs  his  shoulders.  What  is  called 
a  flcoondiel  is  generally  a  &agreeable  object ;  so  far  he  is  unpleasant, 
certaidy.    And  so  fiar  the  Don  would  keep  out  of  his  way.* 

My  sick  brother — so  Mr.  Carlyle  apostrophises  such  people— as  in 
hoipital-maladies  men  do,  Aou  cureamest  of  Paradises  and  Eldoradoes, 
whicb  are  far  from  thee.  This  that  thou  seest  with  those  sick  eyes  is  no 
finn  Eldorado,  and  Paradise  of  Do<4iothings,  but  a  dream  of  thine  own 
ferered  brain.  ^^  It  is  a  gkss  wincksw,  I  tell  thee,  so  many  stories  from 
the  street;  where  are  iron  spikes  and  the  law  of  gravitation!"  As  in 
another  place  the  same  philosopher  urges,  that  "  No  beautifullest  Poet  is 
a  fiird-(^-Paradise,  living  on  perfumes,  sle^og  in  the  sether  with  out- 

V8idwings.''t 

A  besatifal  creature. 
That  is  gentle  by  natuia. 
Beneath  the  sunmer  sky 
From  flower  to  flower  let  him  fly ; 
Tis  all  that  he  wishes  to  do4 

Ferit  is  a  forteaost  piofossion  and  pet  phrase  of  the  Skimpole  genius^ 
that  be  faw  few  wants.  Like  Sir  Lionel  Bertram,  who  would  look  so 
wfplsaBsat,  annd  say  that,  speaking  for  himself,  he  had  not  many  wants 
Bsv;  DOT  had  he,  pleasant  old  man  that  he  was,  Mr.  Trollope  tells  us, 
onij  tkrae  or  ibor  oomfbrtable  rooms  fer  himself  and  his  servant ;  a 
fiMMtoa  and  «  pair  of  horses ;  and  another  smalls  estaUishnieat  in  a 
Mfaded  qmt  8ts«et ;  nothii^  more  than  that,  inckading,  of  course,  all 
Aitwas  oEoeUent  in  Ae  eatbg  and  drinking  line — '^  spesdnng  fbr  myself, 
I  here  not  mmnj  wants  bow."  And  Sir  Lionel  did  look  very  good 
hanared  and  pleasant  as  he  spoke.§ 

Plain  food  is  quite  enough  for  me ; 

Three  courses  are  as  good  as  ten; 
If  Nature  can  subsist  on  three, 

Thank  Heaven  for  three.    Amen ! 
I  always  thought  odd  victual  nice  ;— 
My  ciiie$  would  be  vanilla-ice. 


*  EustaseConyerSjjMUftm. 

t  Past  and  Present,  book  IL  ch.  iv.,*  book  iii  ch.  vm. 
%  Wordsworth,  The  Bedbreast  chasing  the  Butterfly. 
§  Tke  Bertrams,  ch.  zzL 
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Jewels  are  baubles;  'tis  ask 
To  care  for  such  unfruitful  things ; — 

One  good-sized  diamond  in  a  pin« — 
Some,  not  so  large,  in  rings, — 


A  rubr,  and  a  pearX  or  so. 

Will  00  for  me ; — ^I  laugh  at  show. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦      • 

Of  books  but  few, — some  fifty  score 

For  daily  use,  and  bound  for  wear; 
The  rest  upon  an  upper  floor ; — 

Some  liitle  luxury  there ' 
Of  red  morocco's  gilded  gleam, 
^  And  vellum  rich  as  country  cream. 

Busts,  cameos,  gems, — such  things  as  these. 

Which  others  often  show  for  pride, 
I  value  for  their  power  to  please. 

And  selfish  churls  deride ; — 
One  Stradivarius,  I  confess, 
Two  Meerschaums,  I  would  fain  possess. 

Wealth's  wasteful  tricks  I  will  not  learn. 

Nor  ape  the  flittering  upstart  fool ; — 
Shall  not  carved  tables  serve  my  turn, 

But  tf// must  be  of  buhl  P 
Give  grasping  pomp  its  douUe  share, — 
I  ask  out  one  recumbent  chair.* 

Marivauz^  we  are  told,  <*  avait  les  go^ts  recherch^s  que  i*on  consent  de 
la  part  d'ane  organisation  si  fine  et  si  coquette,  parure,  propret^  curiease, 
friandise,  tout  ce  super^u  lui  Stait  nicessa\re*'\  These  tastes,  plus  a 
taste  for  John  Law's  System  of  making  haste  to  be  rich,  soon  reduced 
Marivaux  to  the  triste  expedient  of  sponging  on  his  friends — subsisting, 
inier  alioy  on  one  pension  from  this  friend,  and  another  from  that, 
and  proclaiming  himself,  the  while,  a  deeply-wronged  and  hardlj-dnven 
man.  Like  Dickens's  Mr.  Slvme,  who,  being  lazy,  and  ill  qualified  for 
any  regular  pursuit,  and  having  dissipated  such  means  as  be  ever  pos- 
sessed, had  formally  establbhed  himself  as  a  professor  of  Taste  for  a  live- 
lihood, and  to  whom,  retuning  nothing  of  his  old  self  but  his  boastfulness 
and  his  bile — at  once  so  maudlin,  insolent,  beggarly,  and  proud — ^we  are 
introduced  at  a  tavern,  where  he  is  drinking  at  others  expense,  and 
sulkily  whining  at  being  obliged  to  two  strangers  for  a  tavern  bilL| 
Well  says  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  that  generosity  comes  to  be  perverted 
from  its  uses  when  it  ministers  to  selfishness  in  others ;  and  that  it 
shoidd  be  our  care  to  give  all  needful  support  to  our  neighbour  in  his 
self-denial,  rather  than  to  bait  a  trap  for  his  self-indulgence ;  in  short,  to 
give  him  pleasure  only  when  it  will  do  him  good,  not  when  sacrifices  on 
our  part  are  the  correlatives  of  abuses  on  his ;  for  he  who  pampers  the 
selfishness  of  another,  does  that  other  a  moral  injury  which  cannot  be 
compensated  by  any  amount  of  gratification  imparted  to  him.§ 

Give  thou  to  no  man,  if  thou  wish  him  well. 
What  he  may  not  in  honour's  interest  take; 
Else  shalt  thou  but  befriend  his  faults,  allied 
Against  hb  better  with  his  baser  self. 

*  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table, 
t  Sainte-Beuve.  %  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  viL 

§  Notes  from  Life,  22  $q. 
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It  U  noway  a  delightsome  sight  to  gase  on  Beau  Bnimmel  at  Calais,  at 
fife  o*dock  precisely  (for  he  was  methodical  in  the  extreme),  ascending 
the  staircase  to  lus  rooms,  and  dressing  for  dinner,  which  is  sent  from 
Dessin's  at  six ;  dining  daintily, — ''wetting  his  whistle"  with  a  bottle  of 
Dodiester  ale,  wluch  potent  stuff  is  followed  by  a  liqueur  glass  of 
kaiidy,  and  the  rear  brought  up  by  a  botde  of  Bordeaux ;  "  a  pretty 
eoiii£artable  refection,"  obMrves  nis  biographer,  ^'  for  a  man  who  liFcd 
entirely  on  the  charity  of  his  friends."  It  is  said  to  ha^e  been  after  one 
of  these  niggardly  repasts  that  he  wrote  to  Lord  Sefton  to  describe  him- 
self as  "  lying  on  straw,  and  grinning  through  the  bars  of  a  gaol  i  eating 
bran  bread,  my  good  fellow,  eating  bran  br€«d."*  ^ 

The  dilapidated,  expatriated  Beau  had  been  a  weU-seasoned  Diner-out. 
And  what  is  the  butcher  to  the  Diner-out  ?  a  satirist  has  asked ;  himself 
supplying  the  answer,  No  other  than  the  executioner  to  the  oook,  the 
cot-throat  to  the  kitchen ;  while  the  fishmonger  is  a  kind  of  benevolent 
Triton;  a  creature  bringing  the  treasures  of  the  deep  to  the  earth,  for 
ike  capital  gratification  of  the  Diner-out :  he  vends  turbot,*  crimped 
date,  for  the  palate  of  that  fortune's-farourite,  who  eats  in  happy 
ignorance  of  a  future  call.  ''  The  wine-merohant  is  to  him  the  genial 
nd  generous  vassal  of  Bacchus— the  cup-bearer  deputed  by  the  glorious 
god— calling  men  to  drink  and  never  bringing  in  the  score.  The  gudener, 
who  raises  peas  at  only  five  guineas  per  quarter-peck,  and  flings  pine- 
apples at  the  head  of  holly-crowned  Christmas,  what  is  he  to  the  Dmer- 
ODt,  but  the  servitor  of  plenty— of  plenty  in  her  most  luscious  and  de- 
r^htlttl  9Mpect  ?"f  A  first-class  graduate  in  this  free  school  of  indulgence, 
a  master  of  arts  in  this  university  of  good  living,  a  foundation  fellow  in 
this  eoUege  of  conWves — no  wonder  that  Beau  Brummel  in  his  exile  took 
lus  meab  and  made  his  complaints  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

His  temperament  may  have  been  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  poetical. 
But  extremes  meet  And  in  Harold  Skimpole  a  soulless  dandy  and 
a  self-worshipping  poetaster,  all  sensibility  and  gush  and  eflFurion,  may 
alike  find  diemselves  represented. 

To  the  same  type  we  may  refer  a  young  Angoleto,^  given  up  to  eager 
inpolses,  greedy  of  pleasure,  loving  only  what  promotes  his  nappiness, 
kattng  and  avoiding  whatever  opposes  his  gratifications ;  *'  at  hMrt  an 
artiBt — diat  is  to  say,  feeling  and  revelling  in  life  with  surpassing  in- 
tensitj."  Or  agun,  young  Hardress  Creean,§  who  **  was  not  vrithout 
the  peculiar  selfishness  of  genius,  that  selfishness  which  consists  not  in  the 
love  of  getting,  or  the  love  of  keeping  in  cupidity  or  avarice ;  but  in  a 
luxorioiis  indulgence  of  one's  natural  inclinations,  even  to  an  effeminate 
degree."  Nay,  quitting  the  realms  of  romance,  and  lighting  on  the  dusty 
wap  of  this  worky-day  world,  and  dealing  with  comparatively  upright 
and  estimable  men,  is  there  not  the  order  exemplified  in  poor  William 
*  S&iney  Walker,  who  profited  so  unprotestingly  by  the  ingeniously  deli- 
cate largesse  of  Mackworth  Praed,  and  contrived  to  believe,  in  the  matter 
of  an  annmty,  that  *'  so  far  from  receiving,  he  had  himself  conferred  an 
'  obligation ;"  aind  who,  though  he  was  almost  incessantly  occupied  in  a 
of  critical  and  philological  researches,  and  from  time  to  time  pro- 


*  Jesse's  Life  of  George  Bnimmel,  Esq. 

t  Jorold's  Works,  V.  289  tq,  t  Consuelo,  1 1  di.  iii. 

{  In  Gerald  GrilBn's  ^  Collegians**— to  which  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  owes,  who 
shall  say  how  much? 
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duced  a  sonnet  or  fra^ent  of  a  poem,  could  nerer  be  induced  to  turn 
any  of  fab  labours  to  pecuniary  pront,  or  to  contribute  in  any  way,  directiy 
or  indirectly,  to  his  own  support*  One  of  William  Roseoe's  biographers 
isckons  it  gieatiy  to  the  credit  of  Liverpool,  that  its  merchants  continued 
to  employ  and  confide  in  a  literary  man  of  busiaess,  proving  tiiemselves 
superior  to  the  vulgar  prejudice  uiat  a  man  of  any  occupation  ranst  be 
ruming  himself  and  all  who  are  concerned  widi  him,  if  his  mind,  heart, 
and  soul  are  not  absorbed  in  the  working-day  means  of  his  livelihood;  a 
prejudice,  it  is  added,  "which  authors  have  contiibuted  very  much  to 
dieiiA,  not  only  by  gross  neglect  of  their  pentive  duties,  but  by  avowedly 
ascribing  that  neglect  to  their  refined  studies/'f 

For  it  is  genendly  held,  according  to  Professor  Masson,  dnt  poets  and 
artists  are  and  ought  to  be  distinguished  by  a  predominance  of  sensi- 
bitity  over  principle,  an  excess  of  what  Coleridge  called  the  ^iritual 
ovOT  what  he  called  the  moral  part  of  man.  ^^  Mobility,  absolute  and 
entire  destitution  of  principle  properly  so  called,  capacity  for  varying  the 
mood  indefinitely  rtidier  than  for  retaining  and  keeping  up  one  moral 
gesture  or  resolution  through  all  moods — this,  say  the  theorists,  is  the 
essential  thing  in  the  structure  of  the  artist.^ '{  While  Professor  Kingsley 
malies  a  mock  of  the  "poets"  far  getting  disgusted  with  this  hard-hearted 
prosaic  world,  which  is  trymg  to  get  its  living  like  an  industrious  animal 
as  it  iS)  and  demand  homage — for  what  ?  For  making  a  noise,  pleasant 
or  otherwise  ?  For  not  being  as  other  men  are?  For  pleading  "  the 
eeoentrictties  of  genius"  as  an  excuse  for  sittmg  like  naughty  chikben  in 
the  middle  of  the'  schoolroom  ft>or,  in  everybody's  way,  snouting  and 
playing  on  penny  trumpets,  and  when  begged  to  be  quiet,  that  other 
peo|de  may  learn  their  lessons,  considering  themselves  insulted,  and 
pleading  "  genius"  ? 

"Gknoius! — hapless  byword,  which,  like  charity,  covers  now-a-days 
the  multitude  of  sins,  all  the  seven  deadly  ones  included !  Is  Uiere  any 
form  of  human  folly  which  one  has  not  heard  excused  by  ^  he  is  a  genius, 
you  know — one  must  not  judge  him  by  oommon  rules.'  Poor  genius  !— 
to  have  come  to  thb !  To  be  when  confest,  not  a  reason  for  being  more 
of  a  man  than  others,  but  an  excuse  for  being  less  of  a  man,  less  ame- 
nable than  the  herd  to  ^e  common  laws  of  humanity,  and  therefore  less 
able  than  they  to  comprehend  its  common  duties,  common  temptations, 
common  sins,  common  virtues,  common  destinies.'' 

So  writes  the  R^us  aposde  of  muscular  Christianity  in  one  essay  ;§ 
and  in  another  he  wages  renewed  war  on  this  same  spurious  notion  ot 
artistic  genius  which  has  spread  among  us  of  late  years,  just  in  propor- 
tion  as  the  real  amount  of  artistic  genius  has  diminished ;  till  we  see 
men,  on  the  mere  ground  of  being  literary  men,  too  refined  to  keep 
accounts,  or  pay  their  butchers'  bills ;  giring  themselves  credit  for  being 
un&ble  to  bear  a  noise,  keep  theb  temper,  educate  tiieir  own  children,  * 
aasoeiaAe  with  their  feUow-men,  and  a  thousand  other  paltry  weaknesses, 
self-indulgences,  fastidiousnesses,  vulpuities — for  all  this,  the  Professor 
contends,!!  is  essentially  vulgar,  and  demands,  not  honour  and  sympathy, 
but  a  du^pter  in  Mr.  Thaidceray's  Book  of  Snobs. 

•  Memoir  of  W.  S.  Walker,  by  Rev.  J.  Moultrie,  pp.  cxvi.  aq, 
t  Northern  Worthies,  HI.  34.  t  Massoo,  Life  of  Milton,  1. 279. 

}  Alexander  Smith  and  Alexander  f  q^  1853. 
11  Thoughts  about  Shelley  and  Byron. 
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ATDSEE  TO  JXBKMJlBK  AND  SWEDEN  IN  THE  AUTUMN 

OP  1862. 

By  Mbs.  Bushbt. 

PabtH 

Oh  letuniiDg  to  Godieabnig,  at  on  fint  nrning  at  it,  we  would  havo 
fikd  maeh  to  have  spent  a  few  dajs  in  becoming  aoqoainted  with  iti 
objects  of  interest,  and  should  have  had  a  very  able  oioerone  in  the  Mr. 
B.  we  had  met  at  Trollhatten,  but  the  eqoiooK  was  close  at  hand.  We 
fixmd  that  the  land  joorney  to  Hidsingborg^,  on  the  Sound,  just  oppesite 
to  HanewT,  or  TTftlsingoiy  as  it  is  catted  in  Denmn^,  would  be  very  tedious 
and  ineonvenianty  as  weU  as  ezpensife,  and  we  wero  anxious  to  get  across 
the  dreaded  Kattegat  hefiore  the  equinoctial  gales  had  oommenoed.  We 
tfaen&re  left  GoAenbucg  after  a  very  short  stay,  but  not  until  we  had 
teaa  and  admired  its  excellent  shops,  handsome  houses^  and  wide,  airy 
ititeftB,  and  aleo  not  until  we  had  renewed  oor  acquaintance  with  Mr.  BI, 
vho  wtB  so  kind  as  to  eome  to  see  us  off.  Hapfnly  the  Kattegat  was  in 
a  qoiet  moed,  and  we  had  a  vary  smooth  passage  across  to  Elsineur,  where 
ws  wcse  landed  in  a  little  row  boat  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning. 

We  merely  passed  in  and  out  of  the  custom-house,  for  nothing  was 
opeoBd,  and  tkm  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  Oresund,  a  quaint 
oU  hotel,  but  much  more  oomfortable  than  the  Gotha  Kallar  on  the  op- 
posite sida  of  the  water. 

We  did  not  propose  ronaiaing  in  Elsineur  itself,  but  had  wished  to  take 
^lartmento  at  Marienlyst,  now  a  bathing  establishment,  much  frequented 
inamnmer.  Marienlyvt  is  only  a  walk  from  Elsineur,  but  is  perfectly  in 
tfce  eamattj,  8uneoun<Md  by  ganlens,  woods,  and  green  fields  sloping  down 
to  the  TCTj  edee  of  the  shore  of  the  Sound.  The  palace  of  Marienlyst 
waa  built  on  Ae  site  of  an  ancient  conirent,  by  Frederick  II.,  but  the 
boilding  and  the  grounds  were  much  improved  by  Queen  Juliana  Maria, 
w1m>  made  it  her  summer  palace,  and  after  whom  it  was  called  Marienlyst 

After  .the  war  in  Sdileswig-Uolstein,  when  the  Prussians  and  ower 
Gsnaans  sa  unjuatifiiAly  attacked  the  Danes,  the  King  of  Denmark 
BBDeBOoaty  gare  his  palace  of  Marienlyst  to  be  coorerted  into  an  asylum 
fer  the  Di^iBh  sokliers  who  had  been  disaUed  in  the  war,  but  the 
gOMidtily  of  them  did  not  wish  to  reside  there ;  they  preferred  returning 
to  ^Mir  lektivea  and  to  their  homes,  however  humble.  It  was  therefore 
datemuoed,  with  the  king's  consent^  to  sell  the  palace  and  the  extensive 
croondsy  and  thas  create  a  fund  for  maintaining  Uie  recipients  of  the  royal 
booBlj  in  their  own  abodes.  Marienlyst  was  accordingly  sold,  not  to  one 
nspdetor,  bat  in  shares  to  gentlemen  and  others  at  Elrineur,  and  thus 
It  is  held  by  a  sort  of  joint-stock  company.  To  turn  the  purchase  to  good 
aeeomn^  the  palace  has  been  converted  into  a  kind  of  hotel,  or  boardingp- 
kooe,  with  bathing^houass  attached  to  it.  A  handsome  ball-room  has 
haen  boiit,  in  which  dancing  ti^EOS  place  on  certain  evenings  in  the  week, 
aid  ooncerts  are  held  oa  others.  Under  this  roof  are  billiard-rooms, 
reading-rooms,  music-rooms,  drawing-rooms,  &c.,  and  a  very  large  hall 
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where  the  table  d'hdte  b  seryed.  The  kitchen  and  8tore«room8  are  also 
here.  In  another  house  recently  built,  nearer  the  sea,  are  the  bedrooms 
and  prirate  apartments  of  the  visitors  staying  at  Marieolyst;  these  apart- 
ments are  divided  into  separate  suites  of  rooms,  larger  and  smaller,  higher 
and  lower  in  price,  to  suit  the  convenience  and  means  of  the  dififerent 
guests.  For  instance,  there  would  be  a  large,  handsome  sitting-room, 
with  four  or  five  bedrooms  belonging  to  it,  a  very  nice,  well  furnished 
sitting-room,  with  two  or  three  bedrooms,  and  a  neat  little  parlour  with 
one  Mdroom.  These  various  suites  of  rooms  are  all  airy  and  cheerful, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  The  visitors  can  dine  at  the 
table  d'hdte,  or  in  their  own  apartments,  as  they  please,  and  the  com- 
munication is  instantaneous  between  the  two  houses  by  means  of  an 
underground  telegraph. 

The  season  at  tms  establishment  was  just  over  when  we  went  to 
Elsineur ;  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  German  visitors  had  almost  all  gone, 
only  a  few  lingered  on,  and  the  establishment  was  about  to  be  closed  for 
the  winter,  so  we  could  not  be  received  there ;  but  we  obtained  lodgings 
in  the  neighbourhood.  And  a  charming  neighbourhood  it  is ;  the 
quandum  palace  stands  on  rising  ground  near  the  foot  of  a  sloping 
wooded  hill;  the  walks,  extending  to  a  considerable  distance,  are  like 
terraces,  one  above  the  other,  and  are  furnished  with  numerous  seats, 
some  placed  in  shady  nooks,  almost  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
others  where  an  opening  in  die  trees  affords  a  beautiful  view  over  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Sound,  covered  with  innumerable  vessels  of  all  sizes,  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Sweden. 

Many  of  the  consuls,  who,  with  their  families,  form  the  best  society  at 
Elsineur,  reside  near  Marienlyst.  The  English  consul  and  his  lady  were 
absent  when  we  were  there,  but  we  received  much  kind  attention  from 
the  portion  of  his  family  who  were  at  home,  from  the  English  vice-consul, 
and  from  the  good  old  gentleman  who  is  consul  for  Oldenburg. 

In  the  grounds  of  Marienlyst  there  is  a  mound  called  '*  Hamlet's 
Grave."  If  Hamlet  required  all  that  space  for  his  bones,  he  must  have 
been  of  colossal  size;  but  it  is  now  believed  or  ascertiuned  that  the  real 
Hamlet  was  a  prince  of  Jutland,  and  that  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare*s 
very  fine  tragedy  was  a  hero  of  romance. 

There  is  nothmg  attractive  in  Elsineur  itself;  it  is  a  rambling  town, 
with  narrow  confined  streets,  but  its  situation  on  the  Sound  is  very  good, 
and  it  has  one  great  ornament — the  castle  of  Rronborg.  This  fortress — 
the  walls  of  which  are  exceedingly  thick  and  massive — is  surrounded  by 
strong  fortifications,  and  stands  quite  on  the  brink  of  the  Sound,  which 
its  guns  command  entirely.  The  court-yard  is  spacious,  and  the  pretty 
chapel  is  worth  visiting.  Kronborg  Castle  was  built  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  Frederick  II.,  to  ensure  the  payment  of  the  Sound  dues, 
which  formed  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  Danish  crown.  Xt 
was  in  this  castle  that  the  interesting  and  unfortunate  English  princess, 
Caroline  Matilda,  was  confined  for  a  time,  before  being  removed  to  Celle, 
in  Hanover.  She  was  the  victim  of  the  malignity  and  love  of  power  of 
her  atrocious  mother-in-law,  and  the  wickedness  and  vice  of  her  nusband, 
Christian  VII.  The  rooms  in  which  she  was  imprisoned  are  now  allotted 
to  the  commandant.  He  does  kindly  permit  them  to  be  seen  sometimes 
by  strangers,  but  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  intrude  on  him  and 
his  family. 
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What  intM«3ted  me  most  in  Kronboig  Castle,  I  confesf,  was  its  con- 
Bszioii  with  the  legendary  hero,  Hdger  Danske^  who  is  said  to  inhahit 
ooe  of  its  capacious  and  mysterious  vaults.  I  stood  wistfully  gazing  at 
the  low  descent-shaped  wmdows,  close  upon  the  ground,  or  rather  upon 
the  payed  court-yard,  which  probably  admitted  a  very  small  portion  of 
air,  if  they  were  eyer  opened,  to  the  aeep  casements  below. 

''How  I  should  like  to  go  down  into  these  vaults  !*'  I  exclaimed. 

^  Whjr  7**  asked  the  gentleman  who  was  kindly  acting  as  our  guide. 
**  Tfaoe  is  nothing  in  them  but  foul  air." 

"Holger  Dan&e  dwells  down  yonder,  in  his  enchanted  sleep,"  I 
npfied. 

My  friend  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed,  not  scornfully,  he  was 
too  good  natured  for  that,  but  as  if  he  thought  me  a  great  goose. 

Among  the  stories  told  of  this  Holger  Danske,  there  is  one  in  con- 
nexioo  with  Kronborg  Castle.  It  says :  "  For  a  long  time  was  heard,  every 
now  and  then,  the  clang  of  weapons  under  the  fortress  of  Kronborg.  No 
one  eould  imagine  the  cause  of  it,  and  there  was  not  an  individual  to  be 
fioond,  throughout  the  land,  who  would  venture  to  descend  to  these  lowest 
piBiages.  At  length  a  sUve,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  some 
crime^  was  promised  pardon  and  freedom  if  he  would  go  down  to  tKe 
kfwest  depth  beneath  the  castle  and  bring  back  tidings  of  what  he  found 
there.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  procc^ed,  until  at  length  he  came  to 
as  iron  door,  which  opened  of  itself  when  he  knocked  at  it,  and  then  he 
hdidd  before  him  an  immense  vault*  Suspended  from  the  roof  hung  a 
lamp,  the  light  in  which  was  almost  expiring,  and  beneath  it  stood  a  very 
kige  stone  table,  around  which  some  mail-clad  warriors  were  sitting, 
leaning  forwards,  and  resting  their  heads  upon  their  crossed  arms.  Then 
arose  one  of  those  who  sat  at  the  table.  It  was  Holder  Danske.  But  at 
the  moment  when  he  raised  his  head  from  his  arm,  the  stone  table  broke 
aionder,  for  his  beard  had  grown  into  it.  '  Reach  me  thy  hand !'  he  said 
to  the  slave ;  but  the  visitor,  not  daring  to  do  so,  held  out  to  him  an  iron 
bar,  whieh  Holger  Danske  grasped  so  powerfully  that  the  iron  was  marked 
and  indented.  When  he  let  it  go,  he  exclaimed,  *  Well!  I  am  rejoieed 
that  there  are  still  men  in  Denmark !' ''  Another  story  tells  that  Holger 
Danske  said  to  the  slave,  "  Salute  thy  lord  and  king,  and  tell  him,  when 
the  times  require  it,  we  shall  come  without  fail."* 

This  Holger  Danske,  so  prominent  in  the  wild  chronicles  of  ancient 
Danish  romance,  is  said  to  have  been  an  historical  character,  and  not 
entirely  a  myth ;  but  he  is  best  known  as  a  giant  connected  with  magic. 
Histoiy  affirms  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  certain  King  Godefred, 
commonly  called  Gdtrick,  the  powerful  opponent  of  Charlemagne.  This 
King  Godefred  and  his  wife  Queen  Danemunda  had  a  son,  of  whom  it 
WB8  predicted,  while  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  that  he  should  become  a  warlike 
and  victorioos  king,  a  favourite  of  the  female  sex,  and  that  he  should 
Hre  for  ever  with  a  charming  fairy  named  Morgana,  who  dwelt  in  an 
eoefaaated  palace. 

While  still  a  child  he  was  sent  by  his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Charle- 
magne, and  aflerwards  joined  that  monarch  against  the  foes  of  Chris- 
tiaaity.  Holger  visited  Denmark  after  his  facer's  death,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  assisted  him  in  his  wars  with 

•  Danish  Traditions,  collected  by  J.  VL  Thiele. 
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the  Saracens.  In  India — whither  he  had  accompanied  bis  imperial  friend 
— he  ate  a  froit  which  rendered  his  body  imperishable,  so  that  though  he 
apparently  died  in  France  several  hundred  years  aeo,  he  anpears  at 
different  places,  and  affords  important  help^  when  help  is  needed.  On 
his  return  from  India  he  was  snipwrecked,  but  was  saved  by  an  aneel, 
who  conveyed  him  to  Morgana's  palace,  when  the  fairy  placed  a  golden 
chaplet  upon  his  head,  which  caused  him  to  forget  the  whole  world,  and 
fimcy  himself  in  Paradise.  It  happened  that  after  having  spent  two 
hundred  years  with  the  enchantress,  he  one  day  lost  his  goUen  ehi^et, 
and  was  then  seised  with  a  strong  desire  to  look  around  him  again  in  the 
world.  His  first  exploit  was  to  assist  in  fr*eeing  Christendom  fr-om  the 
Turks;  he  then  made  love  to  a  princess  of  France,  but  before  their  mar- 
riage had  taken  place  Morgana  carried  him  off  in  a  cloud,  vrithout  any 
one  knowing  what  had  become  of  him.  Since  then  he  has  not  been 
visible,  except  occasionally,  when  he  has  appeared  at  diffsrent  plates, 
where  his  help  has  been  required.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that 
they  have  seen  him  and  spoken  to  him  in  Northern  Jutland ;  others  say 
that  he  inhabits  Havrebierg,  a  little  dbtanoe  from  Slagels^ ;  his  domidle 
is  also  claimed  by  the  traditions  of  Schleswig  to  be  under  a  hill  near 
M ogeltonder ;  but  the  vaults  under  Rronborg  Castle  are  generally  as- 
signed as  his  dwelling-place.* 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Holger  Danske,  that  he  once  borrowed  a  pab 
of  spectacles  of  a  sorceress  to  enable  him  to  look  through  the  earth.  He 
went  to  a  place  on  the  outskirts  of  Copenhagen  to  try  them,  and,  laying 
himself  down  on  the  ground,  looked  through  them.  When  he  got  up 
there  was  the  impression  of  the  spectacles  on  the  ground  of  the  field,  and 
they  formed  two  holes,  which  afterwards  became  filled  with  watery  and 
the  two  pools  are  there  to  this  day.f 

The  above  narratives,  in  which  fiction  so  greatly  predominates  over 
history,  would  incline  one  to  believe  that  the  champion  of  Denmark  was 
an  ideal,  not  a realpersonage. 

In  a  church  at  Elsineur  was  interred  the  frail,  but  amiable  and  inte- 
resting Dy vek^  the  chere  amie  of  Christian  II.,  that  ferocious  and  cruel 
monarch,  who,  by  his  violence  of  temper  and  utter  disregard  of  all  that 
was  good,  earned  for  himself  the  unenviable  title  of  "  The  Nero  of  the 
North." 

^  Voila  un  de  ces  rois  qui,"  says  a  French  historian,^  "  par  le  vide  on 
la  fausset^  de  leur  esprit,  par  la  violence  de  leur  caractere,  par  Texces  de 
leurs  crimes,  d^ontrent  la  necessity  de  limiter  toujours  I'autorit^  souve- 
rmne,  si  Ton  ne  veut  pas  qu'elle  devienne  quelquefois  d^sastreuse." 

Christian  II.  was  very  partial  to  low  society,  and  it  was  at  a  tavern  in 
Berghen,  in  Norway,  thiat  he  met  the  beautiful,  and  then  innocent  young 
I^veke,  and  her  scheming,  wicked  mother,  Sigbritte.  These  females 
were  from  Holland,  not  natives  of  Norway.  Dyvek^  appears  to  have  been 
an  artless  and  well-disposed  young  woman.  She  was  passionately  fond 
of  the  tyrant  Christian  II.,  and  he  was  so  much  attached  to  her,  that  he 
did  not  dismiss  her  even  on  his  marriage,  in  1515,  with  Isabella  Eliza- 
beth, sister  of  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany.    It  was  this  Queen  of 


*  Mde.  Bojesen's  **  Beise  igiennem  Danmark." 
'  Thide^s''F(Ae8agn."  . 
B^nm^  de  l^Histoire  dd  Danemark.    Far  F.  Lami. 
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Denmark,  who,  it  may  he  reBMnicad,  was  a  moat  exemplaiy  and  admiraUa 
waman,  who  brought  over  from  the  Low  Coantriat  a  little  Flamkh 
eolooj,  whidi  ahe  eataMiahed  in  the  amall  iilazid  of  Aoiak,  doae  to 
CoDcnhaeeB,  where  they  devoted  thamaelTaa  to  the  cultivatioii  of  Tege- 
tiUei  and  flowers.  The  nativea  of  this  little  ialand*  now  aoaneofead  to  the 
dty  fay  a  bridge,  still  preaerre  their  old  national  and  Tery  pictoresqne 
costume. 

Djvek^  did  all  that  she  could  to  soften  towards  his  aoljacts  the  iron« 
bound  heart  ci  Christian  IL :  she  was  always  the  ad? ooate  of  mercy  and 
kindly  feeling.  Bat  she  was  constantly  diwartad  by  her  mother,  whose 
infloenee  over  the  miod  of  ^e  king  was  grester  even  than  that  of  her 
danghter.  Sigbritt^  was  bold,  craf^,  and  oroel,  and  she  encouraged 
Chnstian  in  all  his  injustice  and  tyranny.  At  length  the  influence  of 
this  woman  became  so  obnoodous,  that  it  was  determined  to  tiy  if  her 
daughter's  death  would  Ineak  the  spell  which  bound  the  king  to  her ;  and 
poor  Pyvek^  wae  removed  from  this  world  by  eating  some  poisoned 
dierziea  which  were  sent  to  her.  A  monk  was  suspected  of  being  the  real 
perpetrator  of  this  murder,  but  an  unfortunate  nobleman,  named  Torben 
de,  was  accused  of  it ;  and  as  he  had  been  a  friend  ami  an  admirer  of 
Dyvek^  the  jealous  and  iafruriated  Christian  had  him  executed. 

The  deadi  of  Dyvek^,  however,  ^  not  put  an  end  to  her  mother's 
fiUal  power  over  the  king.  She  became,  as  it  were,  his  prime  minister, 
and  aaaociated  in  her  administnbtion  of  afiairs  one  Didenok  Slagheck,  a 
Westphalian  barber.  This  triumvirate,  of  eourse,  were  guided  neither 
fay  honour,  principles,  nor  prudence,  and  their  government  became  quite  a 
zriga  of  tereor  in  Denmaric  Many  of  the  nobility  were  massacred,  the 
dagj  were  peraeouted,  and  the  people  oppressed ;  at  length,  in  1523, 
Christian  II.  was  deposed,  and  his  undo,  Frederick  L,  Count  of  Hoktein- 
Sdikswig,  plaoed  upon  the  throne. 

Having  uius  bridly  alluded  to  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Denmark,  I 
laav  mention,  in  referenae  to  the  present  insolent  demands  of  Prussia, 
and  what  is  styled  **  the  Qerman  Bund,"  on  Denmark,  and  their  nefrunous 
derigns  against  that  power,  that  under  a  subsequent  Christian — Chris- 
tiaa  yil« — the  long-contested  claim  to  the  dukedom  of  Holstein-Grottorp 
ma  finally  settled  W  the  cession,  on  the  part  of  the  branch  of  Gottorp, 
to  DeDmaric  of  their  possessions  in  Holstein  and  their  pretensions  to 
Sehiaswig^,  in  place  of  which  the  Kii^  of  Denmark  made  over  to  them 
the  eomaties  of  Delmenhorst  and  Oldenburg,  which  were  erected  into  a 
duchy  by  the  emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Den- 
mark.    This  exchange  took  place  in  1773.* 

A  pretty  drive  from  Elsineur  is  to  Odinboi,  Odin's  Hill,  an  eminence 
overiaddng  the  sea,  with  a  fine  view  over  the  Sound,  the  <ippo8ite  Swedish 
coast,  and  extending  to  KuUen,  the  extreme  point  on  the  Swedish  side 
of  the  Sound,  beyoid  whichis  the  Katt^^at  Odinhoi  is  about  three  miles 
fiini  Elsinenr,  and  in  going  to  it  you  pass  Hammersmill,  belonging  to 
Count  Schimmelmann.  It  is  a  very  pretty  place ;  but  he  only  resides 
there  for  about  fi>nr  weeks  in  ihe  season.  He  has  krge  properties  also 
in  Holstein  and  Jutland,  estates  in  the  Danish  West  India  island  of  St. 
Croizy  and  a  palace  in  Copenhagen.   There  is  a  gun-mannfactory  on  his 

*  Hlstoixe  de  Danemarc,    ParMallet, 
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estate  at  a  picttuesqae  little  Tillage  called  Hallebeck,  which  is  sarrounded 
by  two  or  three  lovely  lakes.  The  houses  in  this  village  were  built  by 
tne  present  count,  or  bis  father,  for  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  gun- 
manufactory,  and  are  all  substantial,  neat,  and  cleaa-looking  dwellings. 
Count  Schimmelmann  is  said  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  comforts  of  his 
tenantry — and  certainly  Hallebeck  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  the 
abode  of  peace  and  plenty. 

A  longer  excurdon  was  to  Fredensborg — "  the  Castle  of  Peace,"  so 
named  to  commemorate  the  peace  concluded  with  Sweden  in  1720,  under 
the  reign  of  Frederick  IV.  This  royal  palace  is  very  prettily  situated  on 
a  somewhat  rising  ground  just  above  the  banks  of  Esrom  Lake.  The 
palace  itself  looks  melancholy  and  deserted ;  but  it  is  not  unoccupied, 
many  of  its  apartments  being  inhabited  by  families  belonging  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  aristocracy,  who  live  there  rent  free,  of  course,  as 
do  the  inmates  of  Hampton  Court.  Still,  there  is  an  air  of  sadness, 
solitude,  and  desolation  in  the  gardens,  and  richly  wooded  grounds,  which 
extend  down  to  the  lake.  The  numerous  statues  which  are  placed  all 
over  the  grounds  but  add  to  the  melancholy  of  the  place ;  they  are  the 
victims  of  neglect,  some  broken,  pot  a  few  quite  green  ^om  the  damp, 
and  weeds  growing  up  unchecked  round  many  of  the  others.  The  sight 
of  his  works  in  this  decaying  state  would  be  very  mortifying  to  the 
sculptor,  poor  Wieldewelt,  if  he  could  look  up  from  his  quiet  grave. 

In  the  majestic  and  magnificent,  but  almost  interminable  alleys  of 
trees,  meeting  overhead,  one  might  fancy  oneself  lost  in  an  enchanted 
forest.  You  descend  one  of  the  splendid  broad  walks,  skirted  on  either 
side  by  lofty  trees,  which  lead  down  from  the  open  space  behind  the 
palace  to  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  entering  a  narrower  but  still  wide 
path,  you  walk  on  delighted  with  the  rich  foliage  around  you,  the  green 
branches  meeting  high  in  the  air,  the  glimpses  of  the  lovely  Jake,  near 
the  borders  of  which  you  are  walking,  but  nrom  which  you  are  separated 
by  two  or  three  thick  rows  of  trees.  For  a  time  you  can  do  nothing  but 
admire ;  at  length  you  begin  to  feel  a  want  of  variety  in  the  verdant 
vista  before  you ;  then  comes  a  sense  of  fatigue — to  the  eye,  at  least— for 
happily  there  are  numerous  benches  in  this  long  long  alley  where  you 
can  rest,  but  still  it  is  on— on— on,  to  one  side  the  deep  lake,  with  its 
gently  splashing  waters ;  to  the  other,  a  dense  mass  of  trees,  the  small 
spaces  between  their  trunks  choked  up  with  long  grass,  low  brushwood, 
and  fallen  leaves.  You  feel  as  if  you  were  imprisoned  in  this  noble 
alley,  from  which  there  seems  no  exit.  At  last,  when  you  are  almost  in 
despair,  and  begin  to  contemplate  retracing  your  steps,  the  boat-house 
opens  upon  you,  and  nearly' opposite  to  it  a  path  leading  up  towards 
the  palace,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  weary  wanderer  hails  with 
pleasure. 

After  perambulating  these  Fredenborg  grounds  for  nearly  three  hours, 
on  a  very  warm  day,  we  were  thankful  to  obtain  some  Seltzer  water  at 
the  little  inn  where  our  carnage  had  been  left. 

There  are  the  ruins  of  a  monastery  at  Esrom,  which  was  in  ancient 
days  remarkable  for  its  opulence.  It  was  remarkable,  too,  at  one  time, 
for  the  piety,  virtue,  and  abstinence  of  its  monks.  But  there  is  a  legend 
attached  to  it  which  tells  that  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  having  observed  with  displeasure  the  extreme  holiness  of  the 
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Esrom  mooks,  determined  to  cornipt  them,  and  for  thU  purpose  he  ai- 
somed  the  human  forqi,  and  knocking  at  the  gate  of  the  monastery, 
begged  hard  to  be  received  as  an  assistant  cook,  giving  his  name  as 
**  brother  Runs."  The  abbot  consented  to  admit  **  the  brother''  in  the 
capaciW  which  he  desired.  But  on  one  occasion,  having  been  disobedient 
to  the  nead  oook,  that  individual  punished  him  ;  he  was  very  angry  at 
this,  and  as  there  was  a  caldron  of  boiling  water  on  the  fire,  he  seiied 
the  unfortunate  ruler  of  the  kitchen  and  thrust  him  into  it  headforemost. 
He  then  ran  out,  screaming  and  lamenting  the  sad  accident  which  had 
befallen  the  poor  cook.  He  thus  prevented  any  suspicion  being  attached 
to  him,  and  the  firiars  appointed  nim  to  be  their  cook.  This  was  just 
what  brother  Runs  wanted,  determined  as  he  was  to  work  their  destruc- 
tion. He  prepared  their  food  so  lusciously  that  the  monks  were  led  away 
from  their  self-denying  life,  and  forgetting  both  fasting  and  prayer,  gave 
themselves  up  to  good  living.  Against  all  conventual  rules,  he  even 
introduced  the  f«r  sex  into  the  monastery,  and  quite  upset  its  sanctity. 
Quarrels  and  wickedness  then  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  among  the 
monks,  that  they  certainly  would  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Evil 
One  had  not  a  fortunate  discovery  of  his  presence  among  them  saved 
tfaem.  It  so  happened,  that  Runs  one  day  observed  in  a  wood  a  fine  fat 
eow.  He  killed  U  forthwith,  taking  with  liim  one  quarter  to  the  monas- 
ierj,  and  hanging  up  the  remainder  m  a  tree  in  the  forest.  The  peasant 
to  whom  the  cow  belonged  came  soon  after,  and  on  seeing  the  three- 
quarters  of  his  cow  hanging  on  a  tree,  he  determined  to  watch  in  an- 
other tree  in  order  to  find  out  who  had  slaughtered  the  poor  auimal,  as 
be  i^  sore  the  culprit  would  return  for  the  rest.  While  sitting  among 
die  branches  of  the  tree,  he  perceived  a  number  of  devil's  imps  playing 
pisnks  in  the  wood,  and  heard  them  talking  about  brother  Runs,  and  how 
be  had  determined  to  invite  the  abbot  and  his  monks  to  an  entertainment 
inheU. 

The  terrified  peasant  hastened  next  day  to  the  monastenr,  and  related 
to  the  abbot  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  the  wood.  Upon  this,  the 
abbot,. awakine  from  his  delusion,  summoned  all  the  monks  and  servitors 
into  the  churtm,  and  began  to  read,  and  sing,  and  pray,  when  Runs,  who 
had  always  avoided  such  religious  services,  attempted  to  steal  out,  but  the 
abbot  caught  him  by  his  hood,  and,  exorcising  him  into  the  shape  of  a 
red  horse,  committed  him  to  the  power  of  hell.* 

For  a  long  time  afte^  this  occurrence  the  caldron  mentioned  above  was 
Aomu  at  the  monastery  of  Esrom  ;  and  a  gridiron,  which  was  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  exoicised  demon,  was  also  exhibited  as  a  relic  of 
an^qiuity. 

Old  legends  such  as  the  above  are  by  some  looked  upon  as  proofs  of 
the  darkness  and  wild  superstitions  of  the  times  during  which  they  took 
their  rise  ;  by  others  they  are  laughed  at  as  comical  or  absurd  fcibles,  and 
by  a  few  taken  in.  an  allegorical  light.  Yet,  though  of  course  no  credence 
can  be  g;iven  to  most  of  the  incidents  of  this  legend — such  as  the  imps 
being'  seen  playing  pranks  in  the  wood,  the  pretended  cook  being 
ezOTcised  into  a  red  horse,  &c. — it  is  not  at  all  an  unlikely  story  that  a 
tempter  to  evil  insinuated  himself  into  what  had  once  been  a  simple  and 
pious  community.  If,  even  now,  in  our  own  day,  demons  cannot  assume 
koman  forms,  or  influence  human  heiarts,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
*  Danmark's  Folkesagn,  samlede  af  J.  M.  Thiele,  vol  i. 
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wickedoess  of  Y)ertaiii  iodividualg,  by  which  those  who,  unhapffnly,  aie 

Slaoed  by  circnmataDces  withiB  the  sphere  of  th^  machinatioiis  or  their 
epraTtty,  have  to  Buffer  ?  Surdy  l^ese  beiD^,  for  instance,  whose  whole 
Bouh  seem  imbued  with  the  blackest  malignity,  who  scaroely  ever  speak 
but  to  utter  Calsehoods,  whose  sole  delight  is  to  make  mischief  and  <»eate 
misery — surely  these  demoniacal  beings  mmt  be  emissaries  of  tha4;  Satan 
whom  Mikoa  ealls  ^  the  adversaiy  of  GwL  and  M«n"  ? 

One  road  between  Fredensborg  and  Elnneur  paases  near  the  loydy 
little  lake  of  Gurr^  on  the  wooded  banks  of  which  stand  the  ruins  of  an 
<dd  castle  of  the  same  name.  It  was,  in  the  fovrteeoth  oentury,  the 
*  &voarite  rendenee  of  King  WaldesMff  IV^  eosMDonly  called  Waldemar 
Attodag.  It  was  here  that  he  secreted,' or  lived  wid^  a  young  woauia 
from  the  island  of  Ragen,  called  TeveliU^  ^  whom  he  was  exti*emely 
fond.  It  is  said  that  Waldemar  was  engaged  to  this  Tov^,  who  was  a 
lady  of  good  birth,  but  was  obliged,  from  reasons  of  state  policy  and 
prodenee,  to  gtre  her  up,  and  many  Helvig,  ti»  sister  «£  Duke  Waldemar 
of  Schleswig.  An  mifortnnate  maniage  this  proved  to  be  for  Helvig; 
she  was  very  jealous  of  Tovelflle,  aad,  in  her  hatred  of  her  rival,  die 
caused  her  to  be  p«t  to  death.  The  king  was  furioas  at  the  murder 
of  his  beautifiil  ftivosRste,  and  coodeamed  ^e  queen  to  impcisonmsiit 
for  li£s  at  Saberg  Castle,  where  Helvig  spent  twenty-thoee  years,  and 
idMuee  she  was  only  seieased  by  death.  Helvig  was  the  modier  of  the 
eriebrated  Queen  Margaret,  uiader  whose  reign  were  united  the  tliree 
northern  kingdomsy  I>enmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  A  story  is  told 
that,  one  day  when  out  riding  en  horseback.  Ring  Waldemar  saw  a  little 
girl  in  a  peasant's  dress,  with  wheat  he  was  so  muoh  pleased  that  he  took 
her  up  before  him  on  hb  horse.  ''  Let  us  ride  to  Hove  P  said  the  child. 
^  What  do  you  wish  to  do  there?*'  asked  the  king.  ''  Beg  forgiveness 
for  my  mother,  Qoeen  Helvig  V*  replied  the  little  girL  And  this  some- 
what softened  the  king's  displeasure  against  his  imprisoned  queen.  That 
little  giri  was  aifterwaids  Qoeen  Margaret,  who,  it  is  ssid,  when  she  was 
about  to  go  out  in  her  carriage,  aad  the  oourt-yard  was  not  clean,  made 
an  unfortunate  prisoner  of  hers-— King  Albreeht  of  Sweden— -lie  flat  on  the 
ground  that  she  might  step  upon  him  and  not  soil  her  shoes! 

There  are  one  or  two  legends  relative  to  this  Waldemar  that  are  rather 
eurtous.  One  is,  that  the  king's  fondness  £or  ToveliUd,  even  afW  her 
deaths  and  his  gprief  for  her  loss^  were  eudi  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
htRisi^  to  part  with  her  corpse,  bnt  carried  it  ahout  with  htm  wherever 
he  went  The  task  thus  imposed  on  some  of  his  attendants  became  so 
disagreeable  and  troublesome,  that  one  of  th«n  determined  to  find  out  if 
there  were  any  spell  concealed  about  the  body  which  attached  the  king 
so  nraeh  to  it.  He  ascertained  that  there  was  an  enchanted  ring  on  her 
finger,  which  had  been  given  to  her  by  her  mother,  to  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  king's  a&edon.  He  took  this  off,  and  the  royal  mourner 
immediately  became  kidifferent  to  the  hitherto  beloved  remains,  and 
allowed  the  body  to  be  buried.  Bnt  the  monarch's  attadiaient  was 
transferred  forthwith  to  the  gentieman  of  the  court  who  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  ring.  NoUiing  could  be  done  without  him,  and  the  new 
favourite  found  his  position  so  irksosro,  that  one  day,  while  nding  tiirongh 
Gurre  Wood,  he  threw  the  magic  ring  into  a  pool  in  the  wood.  From 
that  flM>ment  the  king  forsook  ail  other  places,  and  was  only  happy  when 
hunting  in  ^e  forest  of  Gurr^  and  its  neighbouriiood.     So  devoted  was 
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ht  to  tliis  plaee,  that  he  used  often  impiously  to  ezdium  ihtii  '^  God  might 
kMp  hea¥«n  to  lumsel^  if  He  ou\j  allowed  him  to  hunt  ia  Guir^^ 
Theie  wicked  words  brought  a  curse  upon  him»  for  after  bis  death  he  was 
doomed,  sajs  the  legend,  to  ride  every  night  through  Gtirr^  and  the  ad- 
jaeenfc  cooatfj.  He  is  kuown  as  ^^  The  Fljing  Huntsman,"  and,  at  his 
spproaehy  fin^htful  noises  are  heard  in  the  air,  and  people  hide  them- 
selves.  His  eoal-bla^  hounds  have  flaming  tongues  hanging  out  of  their 
noDths,  and  Waldemar  himself  sometimes  rides  holding  lus  own  head 
under  his  left  arau  The  gates  he  would  pass  through  burst  opea  to 
admit  him  and  his  train,  and  he  also  rides  over  the  took  of  houses. 
The  fiolLowing  lines  allude  to  the  wild  huntsman  z 

Hvad  suser  saa  Ijstig  i  StocB  off  i  nat, 
Giennem  Luft,  over  Skov,  over  f'kldene  brat. 

Wfaseh  mmy  be  translated  thus  : 

Wkit  souid  from  the  forests  so  starifing  and  shrill 
Comes  'midst  the  loud  storm,  o*er  each  rock  and  steep  hill  ? 
Tis  the  horn  of  the  huntaaaa  wild ! 

Ue  phaatom-hounds  bark  at  the  bom's  weH-known  soond. 
With  their  airj  steeds  onwards,  the  spectre  troop  beund — 
They  follow  the  huntsman  wild ! 

f«  erer,  tfll  doomsday,  be  onwards  mast  iv, 
Throogh  the  night,  through  the  storm,  'aeaui  the  dark  stadess  skj— 
"  On !  on !"  sings  the  hnntsman  wild. 

In  regard  to  the  enchanted  ring  worn  by  the  king's  faiironrite,  Tove- 
ini^,  there  is  a  story  somewhat  stmilar  toU^  of  Charlemagne,  whose 
qoeen,  Fastrada,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  is  said  to  have  died  at 
the  castle  of  Frankenberg,  an  old  tower  about  a  mile  from  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  emperor  had  his  queen's  body  enclosed  in  a  glass  coffin, 
and  never  left  it  day  or  night,  abandoning  himself  so  entirely  to  his  grief 
that  he  quito  neglected  the  afllurs  of  the  empire.  At  length,  one  day, 
vrlule  Charlemagne  had  fallen  asleep,  one  of  his  suito  opened  the  glass 
oofiin,  removed  the  gold  wedding-ring  from  the  finger  of  the  corpse,  and 
^os  broke  the  spell  in  whid:i  the  emperor  had  been  held.  The  ring  was 
thrown  into  a  lake — now  filled  up— Hslose  to  die  castle.  But  the  legend 
does  not  add  that  Charlemagne  preferred  the  lake  of  Frankenberg  to 
heaven,  or  that  he  haunted  that  locality  after  his  death,  either  as  a 
pilgrim  spectre  or  an  airy  huntsman. 

In  returning  from  Esrom  Lake,  you  see  the  islaad  o£  Hveen,  in  the 
Sound,  which  was  presented  to  the  celebrated  astroaoroer,  Tycho  Brahe, 
by  the  then  reigning  monarch,  Frederick  II.,  and  where  sn  observatory 
was  bmlt  for  him.  In  this  retreat  Tycho  passed  sosse  jFears  in  the  calm 
pursoit  of  the  elevated  scienoe  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself;  but  his 
jojal  besefactor,  Frederick,  died  in  1588,  and  his  son,  Christian  IV.,  who 
sieeoded  the  throne  when  a  mere  child,  was  influeneod  against  the  astro- 
nomer by  the  enemies  he  had  at  court  Among  these  ware  the  court 
I  pbjaciaos,  who  hated  Tycho  on  account  of  his  discoveraes  in  ohemisfcry, 
which  interfered  with  their  pharmaoopcsia ;  and  the  cabal  against  him 
kecame  ae  power^l,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Denmark,  and  to  spend 
the  ramainder  of  his  life  in  exile.     He  died  at  Prague  in  1601. 

It  IB  not  strange  that  persons  possessed  of  superior  geaaus  and  talent 
diould  have  enemies  and  detractors  among  the  envious ;  but  it  ts  strange 
t^  among  a  class  of  men  who  ought  to  be  well  educated  and  liberal, 
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even  in  our  own  more  enlightened  days,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  opposition  and  ill  will  should  be  engendered  ae^inst  those  high- 
minded  individuals  who  devote  themselves  to  the  search  of  improvement 
and  of  truth.     Vet  so  it  is/ 

Tycho  Brahe  was  not  the  only  celebrated  Dane  compelled  by  the  in- 
trigues of  a  clique  to  quit  hb  native  land.  The  elder  Heiberg,  a  popular 
dramatist,  and  one  of  the  wittiest  men  of  his  day,  for  political  allusions 
introduced  on  the  stage,  and  political  sentiments  too  freely  expressed, 
made  himself  liable  to  a  prosecution,  and,  in  1800,  he  was  banished  from 
Denmark.  Another  distinguished  individual  was  banbhed  about  the 
same  time  for  adopting,  too  warmly,  the  republican  principles,  which, 
originating  in  France  during  the  first  French  revolution,  had  spread  to 
many  other  countries.  This  individual  was  Mai  the  Conrad  Bruun,  better 
known  as  the  eminent  geographer,  ''  Malte  Brun."  Both  of  these  exiles 
found  an  asylum  at  Paris,  where  Malte  Brun  died  in  1826,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one. 

Things  are  altered  now  for  the  better  in  Denmark.  There  can  be  no 
nation  where  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of 
every  kind,  more  fully  prevaib  than  in  that  happy,  patriotic,  and  well- 
governed  country. 

Near  Elsineur  there  is  a  beautiful  little  cemetery,  full  of  trees,  flowers, 
and  graceful  monuments.  It  reminded  me  of  some  lines  by  Guldberg,  a 
Danish  poet  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century: 

Home  of  tbe  bappy  dead,  all  bail !    In  thee 
A  refuge  for  §ach  rank,  sex,  age,  we  see. 
The  sun  awakes  them  to  no  tearful  morrow, 
Nor  gleams  the  moon  on  nights  of  sleepless  sorrow. 
Peace  be  with  all  who  rest  m  thy  embrace ! 
Prom  him,  the  offspring  of  a  noble  race. 
Whose  name  and  deeds  far  generations  prize — 
To  him,  whose  humble  dust  forgotten  lies ! 

Yes,  hail  to  thee,  garden  of  death !    Por  here, 
'Midst  quiet  graves,  their  heads  sweet  flow'rets  rear; 
The  trees  we  plant  ourselves  shall  one  day  bloom 
In  careless  beauty  o*er  our  lowly  tomb. 
That  which,  to  us,  but  deep  repose  appears. 
Where  human  dust  b  gathereci  years  on  years — 
Ah  !  is,  in  truth,  eternity's  dark  gate ! 
Over  these  tombs  may  angel  forms  await ! 
Then  tell  thy  soul,  these  seeming  sleepers  rise 
Prom  death  to  endless  life,  above  jon  distant  skies ! 

The  watchmen  still  sing,  at  Elsineur,  a  verse  as  each  hour  strikes 
during  the  night  while  taking  their  rounds.  It  was  pleasing  to  hear,  not 
a  cracked  old  tenor,  but  the  full,  sonorous,  bass  voice  of  the  night-g^uar- 
dian  who  used  to  pass  our  lodging  near  Marieulyst.  He  used  to  favour 
us  very  distinctly  with  *•  Vor  klokk  er  slagen  ti" — "  Our  clock  has  now 
struck  ten'' — when,  no  doubt,  he  thought  it  was  time  for  us  to  retire ;  at 
eleven  be  always  made  a  halt  under  our  windows,  through  which  our 
lights  were  still  shining  ;  and  when  we  happened — too  often,  I  fear,  for 
the  sober  ideas  of  the  good  watchman — to  have  our  candles  not  extin- 
guished at  midnight,  he  seemed  quite  rabid,  and  used  to  sing  out  lustily 
that  it  was  "  twelve  o'clock." 

These  night-songs  are  always  of  a  religions  tone,  though  I  cannot  go 
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ts  &r  as  M.  de  Flaux  in  averring  that  "  Ce  chant  des  rues  est  rempli 
d'une  poSsie  naive  et  sublime." 

My  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves,  for  I  will  translate  a  few  verses 
of  the  waichmen^s  songs : 

NnfE  O'CLOCK. 
The  day  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
And  night  its  sha(tes  are  casting  round; 
For  Jesus'  sake,  and  all  His  woes, 
Forgive,  oh  God,  the  sins  which  in  our  hearts  abound ! 
Protect  our  rojal  race ! 
And  from  the  demon's  might. 
Oh !  save  us  all  this  night. 
Through  thy  Almighty  grace ! 

Ten  O'CLOCK. 
Good  people,  great  and  small. 
If  ye  the  hour  would  know, 
'Tis  time  that  one  and  all 

Away  to  bed  should  go.  # 

Commit  yourselves  to  God  this  night — 
In  peace  you  can  rest  then ; 
Put  out  your  fire  aikl  light — 
For  the  clock  has  now  struck  ten. 

Eleven  o'Clock. 
Father !  protect  us  all. 
The  ereat  ones  and  the  small ! 
And  let  thine  angels  keep 
Watch  o'er  us  while  we  sleep ! 
Take  Thou  into  Thy  care 
Our  houses  and  our  home ! 
And  while  through  life  we  roam. 
Oh  may  our  souls  Thy  guardian  mercies  share ! 

Twelve  o'Clock. 
'Twas  at  the  midnight  hour  « 

The  Saviour's  birth  took  place. 
Who  came  with  mighty  power 
To  save  Earth's  fallen  race ! 
It  is  just  twelve  o'clock ! 
With  earnest  prayer  and  praise. 
Your  thoughts,  to  God,  aU  raise. 
And  may  He  count  you  'midst  His  chosen  flock ! 

There  b  a  verse  for  every  hour  until  five  in  the  morning,  but  the 
^Knre  four  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  they  are. 

The  author  of  the  original  verses,  which  were  very  slightly  altered  in 
1784,  was  Thomas  Kingo,  Bishop  of  Fyen,  bom  at  Slangerup,  in  Zealand, 
in  December,  1634,  and  son  of  John  King,  a  native  of  Scotland,  whose 
Either,  Thomas,  the  bishop's  grandfather,  went  over  to  Denmark  with  his 
SOD,  and  settled  at  Elsineur  as  tapestry  weaver  to  King  Christian  IV. 
This  Bishop  K^ingo  was  an  exceedingly  pious  man,  and  the  collection  of 
hymns  which  were  written  by  him  are  still  used  in  the  churches  of  Den- 
nisik.    He  died  in  October,  1703. 

We  had  a  pleasant  voyage  over  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Sound  from 
Qanair  to  Copenhagen,  and  after  spending  a  few  days  very  agreeably  at 
^  Hdtel  Royal,  we  took  leave,  witl^  great  regret,  of  Denmark,  and  our 
kind  Danish  ^ends ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  shall  always  remember,  with 
gntefnl  pleasure,  our  charmidg  little  northern  tour. 
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THE  BSTVASION  OF  THE  CEIMEA. 
By  a  Cbimban  OrriCEB. 

HL 

The  secood  volume,  at  last,  begins  with  the  ^  Inyasion  of  the  Crimea." 
The  two  leaders  of  the  expedition  are  introduced — the  one  for  our  love, 
and  the  other  for  our  contempt  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  how 
much  Lord  Raglan  deserved  the  former.  But  the  n«rrative  given  here 
seems  to  indicate  difficulty,  od  the  author^s  part,  in  choosing  the  best  line 
to  secure  it.  Lord  Raglan  is  not,  therefore,  put  simply  before  us  in  the 
real  beauty  of  his  character — a  man  loyal,  unostentatious,  and  passively 
resolute — but,  while  the  effect  of  his  gentle  presence,  the  appeal  of  his 
maimed  sword-arm,  the  persuasive  power  of  his  words,  are  all  made  artis- 
tically to  convey  the  vivid  resemblance  of  the  outward  man,  the  mind 
within  is  but  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Kinglake.  Were  it  not  for  the  evil  of 
public  misguidance,  there  would  be  something  highly  amusing  in  the  air 
of  infallibility  with  which  this  author  read^  men  and  pronounces  on 
motives.  He  seems  quite  to  ignore  that  the  power  so  complacently 
assumed  is  alone  that  of  Omniscience,  that  intuition-— one  of  the  highest 
gifts  to  humanity — perishes  when  merging  into  arbitrary  imputation  of 
motive.  The  characters  in  this  book  are  simply  dressed  to  the  author's 
taste :  those  he  hates  are  rendered  fiends,  while  diose  he  loves  are  refined 
into  myths.  Upon  this  principle  there  is  a  calumniating  version  of  St. 
Arnaud's  life  produced,  and  an  inappreciable  eulogy  of  Lord  Ra?lan.  Of 
the  latter  presently :  it  behoves  us  first  to  examine  the  grounds  of  de- 
nunciation that  exist  against  the  former. 

The  implied  stigmji  conveyed  in  "formerly  Le  Roy"  may  be  at  once 
dismissed  as  part  of 

The  sbmg,  the  hxuo,  or  ha  {  these  petty  boands 
That  calumny  dotk  use. 

St.  Amaud  was  not  ashamed  of  having  been  formerly  Le  Roy  ;  in  fact, 
he  was  never  anything  else.  *^  St.  Amaud^  was  merely  a  suffix,  assumed 
at  a  very  early  age ;  he  was,  therefore,  "  Le  Roy  St.  Arnaud"  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  with  as  much  notoriety  as  is  Mr.  ELinglake  "  Alexander 
'William,'*  though  the  world  knows  the  one  but  as  "  St.  Arnaud,"  the 
other  as  "  Kinglake."  The  perversion  is  strange  that  requires  so  simple 
an  explanation.  Neither  were  his  friends  ashamed  of  the  fact,  who,  upon 
his  death,  with  an  evident  pride  in  the  career  of  him  who  was  gone, 
courted  further  interest  and  attention  by  the  publicatbn  of  his  private 
letters,  which  no  unprejudiced  person  can  read  without  perceiving  the 
inducement.  Nothing  can  be  more  affectionate  than  the  correspondeQce 
throughout — tender  husband,  and  tender  father.  Most  Englishmen  may 
think  its  thoroughly  private  nature  would  have  been  more  honoured  if 
it  had  been  reserved  for  the  near  relatives  to  whom  it  was  specially  ad- 
dressed, but  these  evidently  considered  the  relics  too  precious  to  be  with- 
held from  France.  This  is  not  the  course  adopted  by  the  funily  of  a  man 
whose  life  they  have  reason  to  be  asAamed  of.  And,  indeed,  Mr.  Kinglake 
can  produce  but  one  charge  against  hinu    He  assails  his  character  alone 
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bj  ioDWiido  md  saeer,  of  wkioh  the  followinfi^  it  an  histanoe :  ^  There 
wna  onee,  at  least,  in  his  life  a  time  of  depietBioo,  when  (to  the  aitoniih* 
BieDt  of  the  g^ood  priest^  who  fell  oo  his  knees  and  thanked  God  as  for  a 
■inde  wrought)  he  knelt  damn  aod  oonfessed  htmself,  seddog  comfort 
and  absohitioa  from  his  Chnrdi ;''  or  he  dtstinguishcs  himself  W  saTiag 
acyid's  life  in  a  fire,  upon  whksh  die  object  for  which  he  exposed  himsetf 
is  mtpprenedy  aad  he  is  ridkaled  as  a  mountebank  thus :  "  If,  for  in* 
itaDce,  tiiere  chaneed  te  be  a  6rs  i£t  night,  he  woatd  fly  to  the  spot,  wouU 
scale  the  ladders,  mount  the  roof,  and  contrive  to  appear  aloft  in  seeming 
peril,  di^layed  to  a  wonderii^  crowd  hy  the  lurid  ghM«  el  the  iames ;" 
or,  we  are  told  at  Budk  and  saeh  period,  ^^  again  the  clouds  passed  over 
lam*  Why  the  clouds  pass  over  him,  we  avs  left  te  imagine  darkly.  It 
is  no  latent  delicacy  induces  the  aother  to  spare  a  feller  shame,  for  in 
mother  passage  he  is  confessedly  ignorant  of  ^  errors  of  the  more  dis- 
hoBooring  sort  ;*'  but  he  is  not  above  leaTiag  the  poieoRSus  infeinaee  to 
be  gathered,  diat  the  whole  is  mercifelly  suppressed.  The  sdilary  charge 
pradaoed,  and  which  is  drawn  from  his  owa  letters,  is  the  having  wi& 
Masier  adopted  the  plan  of  smoking  thooe  Arabs  to  death  who,  hiding 
Ihemsclres  in  the  recesses  of  their  caves,  refused  to  snrrender.  It  was  an 
awfel  system  of  vrarfere,  one  of  those  lapses  to  which  infuriate  eocaspera- 
tion  win  commit  the  most  civilised  bests,  and  from  which  our  own  are  no 
Bore  exempt  than  those  of  Franee.  The  Indian  tragedy  has  occurred 
sbee  the  Algerine.  Invaders  ourselves  thef«e,  we  found  (ne  neoesn^  of 
Wrbarons  punishment  to  repress  barbarous  crime.  St.  Amaud  seems  to 
kave  adopted  the  course  he  took  as  the  sole,  though  pain^l  alteruative. 
These  Arabs  were  in  the  habit  of  stealing  out  to  shoot  down  French 
loldiera,  and  of  ^en  flying  to  the  fastness  of  their  caves,  from  whenoe 
diey  wosld  refuse  to  emerge.  Upon  this  occasion  eleven  onty  surreaderad, 
while  the  rest  in  concealment  continued  to  shoot  and  defy  their  assailants. 
St  Amaud  met  this  with  the  torch,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  there 
nas  within  a  far  larger  number  than  his  soldiers  suspected: 

"  No  one  hut  myself  knew  that  under  there,  there  are  five  hundred 
Wyinda  who  will  never  again  slaughter  Frenchmen.  .  .  .  i  have  done 
TKj  daty,  lice. 

Of  oourse,  says  Mr.  Kinglake,  having  given  the  blackest  versien  of  the 
nary,  this  was  just  the  nNm  for  Fleury ;  '' he  was  out  in  time  for  the  deed, 
aad  before  the  daylight  came  he  had  stabbed  France  through  in  her 
deep."*  But  on  the  other  hand,  having  ^helped  to  make  priae  of 
fmce,  he  had  earned  a  deur  right  to  extort  recompense  from  his  chief 
aeeomplice,  and  to  go  back  again  and  yet  again  with  the  terrible  demand 
for  ^moref  "  The  French  emperor  was  not,  on  his  side,  sorry  to  give  a 
nsreott  so  disagreeably  devoted,  especially  being  in  very  weak  and  delicate 
oedth,  a  cofDmand  which  wo^  take  him  into  the  eamUry  ^tki  Lower 
Damtbe;  and  thus  was  St.  Amaud  appointed  to  the  Crimeaa  expedition, 
Poiitieai  fanaticism  can  go  no  ferther.  But  if  the  memory  «£  St.  Amand 
—who,  to  speak  shortly,  was  an  extremely  gallant,  extremely  bombastic 
Frenchman— snfler  little  by  all  this — alas!  (and  it  is  the  most  melancholy 
part  of  tile  wh<^  bode)  the  man  whose  eharaoter  we  have  been  waiting 

•  •*  An  old  reviewer^  tells  us,  however,  that  "  it  was  St  Amaud  who  was  com- 
pdled  to  go  on  b7  Fleury's  pistol."  If  this  ridiculous  story  were  tme,  8t  Amaud 
Bight  B3^  well  have  received  credit  for  his  compnnctiea. 
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for  the  author  of  '^  Eothen**  to  restore,  dwindling  into  a  yet  vaguer  ap- 
pearance, is  left  a  hr  easier  mark  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  asperse  it. 
It  behoves  all  those  who  knew  Lord  Raglan — and  this  writer  is,  for  one, 
entitled  to  speak — to  declare  at  once  that  Mr.  Kinglake  is  palming  off  on 
the  public  a  phantom  of  his  own  brain.  The  mere  portrait,  like  all  he 
has  given,  is  admirable,  but  it  is  what  any  artist  would  have  drawn  in  a 
seven  days'  study  of  his  subject:  it  is  but  the  impression  of  his  ap- 
pearance, manner,  and  habits.  All  this  is  very  good  and  true  of  Lord 
Kaglan. 

*^  Whether  he  spoke,  or  whether  he  wrote,  whether  he  used  the  French 
tongue  or  his  own  clear,  graceful  English,  it  seemed  that  there  had  come 
from  him  the  very  words  which  were  the  best,  and  no  more.  It  was  so 
natural  to  him  to  be  prudent  in  speech,  that  he  avoided  dangerous  utter- 
ance without  seeming  cautious  or  reserved.  .  .  .  Without  pressure  of 
argument,  his  mind,  by  its  mere  impact,  broke  down  resbtanoe  for  the 
moment ;  and  although  the  easy  graciousness  of  his  manner  quickly  set 
people  free  from  all  awkward  constraint,  it  did  not  so  liberate  men's 
minds  that  whilst  they  were  still  in  his  presence,  they  at  all  liked  the 
duty  of  trying  to  uphold  their  own  opinions  against  him.  It  was  in  vain 
that,  so  far  as  it  had  to  do  with  their  personal  contentment,  his  manner 
placed  men  at  their  ease :  there  was  some  quality  in  him,  or  else  some 
outward  circumstance — it  was  partly,  perhaps,  the  historic  appeal  of  his 
maimed  sword-arm — which  was  always  enforcing  remeimbrance,  and  pre- 
venting his  fusion  with  other  men.  In  truth,  Lord  Raglan's  manner  was 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  be — not  simply  ornament,  but — a  real  engine  of 
power.  It  swayed  events.  There  was  no  mere  gloss  in  it.  By  some 
gift  of  imagination  he  divined  the  feelings  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men ;  and  whether  he  talked  to  a  statesman  or  Bchoolboy»  his  hearer  went 
away  captive." 

But  it  is  when  he  comes  to  draw  the  actual  man,  to  grasp  the  character, 
to  expound  the  Crimean  career,  that  he  fails  so  miserably.  Revering 
him,  he  must  needs  gift  him  with  his  own  insane  jealousy  of  imperial 
France ;  and- so,  directly  his  subject  touches  France  and  Frenchmen,  and 
French  things,  he  is  transformed  from  an  upright,  straightforward  English 
soldier  into  a  plausible  and  imbecile  humbug.  This  injurious  version  of 
his  character  commences  at  Paris,  when  he  is  represented  as  declining,  at 
the  conference  held  in  the  Tuileries,  all  discussion  of  any  plan  or  scheme 
for  the  mutual  action  of  the  allied  armies,  keeping  aloof  questions  which 
might  be  raised  on  the  part  of  the  **  ponderinje^  emperor,"  by  engaging 
attention  to  the  safe  and  practical  subject  of  **  campmg-ground"  tor  the 
forces.  Not  that,  according  to  Mr.  Kinglake,  he  seems  to  have  had  any 
plan  of  his  own,  but  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  supercilious  contempt 
within  him  for  what  he  looked  upon  as  needless  discussion.  Thus,  either 
silent  or  evasive,  he  managed  to  tolerate  an  assemblage  consisting  of  the 
French  Emperor,  Prince  Jerome,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Marshal 
Vaillant,  Marshal  St.  Amaud,  and  Lord  de  Ros,  who  were  met  in  council 
on  the  momentous  eve  of  a  great  foreign  war.  This  appearance  is  as  un- 
complimentary to  the  English  as  it  is  false  to  Lord  Raglan.  A  paragraph 
of  marked  brevity,  if  not  of  constrained  appearance,  let  in  at  page  30,  will 
assist  us  at  this  juncture  in  drawing  the  account  between  Lord  Ri^lan 
and  his  biographer.     It  is  this: 
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^  From  all  he  observed  in  the  course  of  these  interviews,  Lord  Raglan 
was  led  to  beliere  in  the  stability  of  the  emperor's  character,  and  the 
Talae  he  set  upon  the  alliance." 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  implied  mistrust  and  contempt  which 
we  are  made  to  understand  Lord  Baglan  entertained  for  imperialism,  it 
seems  there  is  some  written  record  of  the  reverse  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  own 
hands;  record  of  hb  manner  at  the  conference  can  hardly  exist,  and 
among  those  who  were  present,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  are  not  many 
particalar  friends  of  the  author  who  would  willingly,  regardless  of  the 
breach  of  confidence,  render  themselves  his  communicants.  He  has, 
therefore,  at  this  passage,  been  thrown  back  on  his  ready  imagination — 
and  hence  the  disfigurement.  But  England  may  be  quite  sure  that 
Lord  Raglan  played  no  such  contemptible  rdle  as  is  ascribed  to  him.  Of 
all  qualities  Lord  Raglan  excelled  most  in  those  of  a  Councillor,  and  to 
this  French  council,  as  well  as  to  every  other  he  addressed,  it  is  certain 
that,  ^'  whether  he  used  the  Prench  tongue,  or  his  own  clear  graceful 
English,  it  seemed  that  there  had  come  from  him  the-  very  words  which 
were  the  best,  and  no  more.'' 

Lord  Raglan's  delay  in  Paris  was  short :  with  natural  dislike  for  osten- 
tation he  was  anxious  to  reach  his  real  business,  so,  hurrying  by  f^tes,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  refusing  the  Sultan's  offer  of  a 
pakoe,  estabbshed  his  quarters  in  a  small  house  by  the  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  close  to  his  own  troops  at  Scutari. 

Marshal  St.  Amaud  here  proposed  a  couple  of  schemes  for  forming 
greater  unity  among  the  different  forces  about  to  act  together;  the  first 
was,  that  the  Turkish  troops  should  be  attached  to  the  Prench  army,  and 
be  placed  under  Prench  command;  the  second,  that  French  and  Englbh 
troops,  when  acting  together,  should  be  under  orders  of  whichever  officer 
was  senior,  whether  he  chanced  to  be  French  or  English.  To  Mr. 
Kinglake's  jealous  eyes,  of  course,  these  were  only  dangerous  and  am- 
bitious plans  tending  to  jeopardise  the  alliance.  The  first  certainly  seems 
a  chaiacteristic  piece  of  French  manoeuvring  to  monopolise  importance, 
and  which  might  have  been  fairly  animadverted  upon,  especially  as 
Marshal  St.  Amaud  opened  treaty  with  the  Turkish  government  before 
any  communication  had  been  held  with  Lord  Raglan,  which  was  the 
grave  part  of  the  proceeding,  although  it  escapes  Mr.  Kinglake,  who  is 
away  rhetorising  about  the  Turks  £Reling  Lord  Stratford  "  would  make 
Ae  elaborate  world  go  back  into  chaos  before  he  would  suffer  the  armies 
of  the  Caliph  to  pass  like  the  contingent  of  some  mere  petty  Christian 
state  under  the  oraers  of  a  Prench  commander."  Anyhow,  St  Arnaud, 
on  receiving  opposition  (the  author  would  make  out  contemptuous  oppo- 
sition, hut  we  do  not  believe  it)  from  the  English  ambassador  and 
genoal,  immediately  g^ve  way.  The  second  proposal,  which  was  also 
oecUned,  was  no  doubt  a  thoroughly  practical  one,  and  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  very  effective  if  carried  out.  The  French  military  system 
^aees  so  much  stress  upon  undivided  command,  that  a  fleet  is  sometimes 
found  under  the  orders  of  a  field-marshal,  while  the  writer  has  himself 
seen  an  admiral  inspecting  a  cavalry  regiment  St.  Amaud*s  proposal 
was  in  accordance  with  this  education,  which  he  wished  to  apply  to  the 
land  forces.  Commanders-in-chief  would  have  been  naturally  excluded. 
The  author  pretends  that  St.  Amaud,  being  senior,  wished  to  get  command 
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of  Lofd  Ragian,  but  l^e  proposal  was  obviously  mtended  for  subordinate, 
and  a  clause  in  the  compact  would  have  easily  satisfied  any  such  fear. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  to  the  purpose  if  the  author,  instead 
of  spinning  diese  perpetual  meshes,  had  condescended  to  traoe  some  of 
the  introductory  features  of  the  eomiDg  campaign,  whether  respectingp 
die  works  at  Gallipoli,  the  barracks  at  Scutari,  or  naval  operations  in  the 
Black  Sea. 

To  the  retrospective  glance  it  seems  now  ▼ery  absurd  lliat  some  fii^e- 
smd-twenty  thousand  of  the  allied  troops  should  have  been  put  down  at 
Gallipoli  to  throw  up  earthworks  in  defence  of  the  Dardanelles.  Bat 
the  rumour  of  Russian  might  was  in  those  days  far  beyond  its  ref^ity. 
The  mysterious  humbug  of  what  is  known  as  the  **  Extern  question^*' 
the  fanatical  hyperbole  of  the  Greeks,  the  mag^nitude  and  isolatioR  of 
Russia  herself,  had  long  fostered  the  delusion  that  upon  the  outbreak  eff 
an  Eastern  war  something  like  a  second  inroad  of  the  Huns  would  occur; 
that,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Danube  were,  barely  restrained,  hu^ 
hordes  of  wild  Northmen,  ready  by  dint  of  limitless  number  to  surge  and 
overflow  half  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  or  what  is  known  as  the  Elasl ; 
therefore,  strategically  speaking,  to  arrest  this  flood,  even  at  the  gates 
of  the  Mediterranean,  would  have  been  considered  a  sufficient  success, 
if  this  scheme  had  been  proposed  by  a  Frenchman,  Mr.  Kioglake  wo<M 
have  ^larKterised  it  as  *'  timidly  defensive,"  but  ks  author  was  Sir  John 
Burgoyne.  It  is  certain  no  surer  basis  of  operation  could  have  been 
selected.  The  most  important  feature  in  the  forl^fteoming  campaign 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  ^len  prevailing  views— 
namely,  that  the  Black  Sea  was  occupied  by  the  allied  fleets,  and  the 
advance  of  a  Russian  army  (far  different  from  the  year  1828)  was  thas 
crippled  by  the  absence  of  all  supply  from  sea.  The  assistanoe  rendered 
Omer  Pasha  hy  this  was  incalculable,  and  facilitated  much  his  stovt 
opposition  along  the  Hne  of  the  Danube.  On  the  18th  of  May  the  allied 
generals  proceeded  to  Varna,  and  there  held  council  with  Uib  chief,  the 
result  of  which  conference  was  that  the  French  and  English  troops  vrere 
to  be  forwarded  to  Bulgaria  as  promptly  as  possible.  A  lew  days  later 
than  this,  St  Amaud's  restlessness  engendered  a  different  scheme — vie 
that  the  armies  should  be  despatched  only  as  far  as  RoumeKa,  and 
diere  take  up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  tiie  Balkan,  with  the  right  resting^ 
on  the  sea  at  Bourgas.  Lord  Raglan  very  properly  combated  this  pfauiy 
which  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  recommend  k,  Bourgas  being  de- 
ficient of  all  resources,  even  to  iktat  of  water,  and  yielding  bad  shelter 
for  the  fleet.  Also^  it  was  resigning  Turkey's  main  line  of  defence-— > 
the  Balkan — and  abandoning  Omer  Pasha,  with  Shumla,  Silisttia,  RasI-' 
chuk,  and  Widdin.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  fall  of  SUistria  was  eonsi- 
dered,  and  by  Omer  Pa^  himself,  purely  a  question  of  time,  but  thei 
strength  of  Shumla  had  been  well  tested  in  former  wars,  and  Varna 
was  admirably  suited  for  a  base  of  operations.  !Stifl,  Marshal  St.  Ar- 
naud  was  most  unwilHng  to  relinquish  his  project,  and  he  seens  to  have 
been  supported  in  it  by  Colonel  Troehu,  one  of  the  smartest  as  well  bb 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  oflficers  in  the  French  army;  but  Lord  Ragfan 
finally  previuled,  and  the  original  agreement  with  Omer  P^ha  was  at 
once  carried  out.  General  Bosquet's  division,  whidi,  with  St  Amaud'e 
impetuosity  of  nature,  had  already  been  despatched  in  ^Ifihnent  of  his 
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Rovaieliaii  plan,  with  long  ftod  teiiow  nmicbes  perfbrmnig  the  joornej 
(two  huiMbed  and  fifty  miles)  by  kmd. 

Now  it  was  that  the  deficiency  of  ihe  EngKsh  army  in  its  commiMariat 
^tputment  beeame  vitibly  mani^rat.  It  may  be  said  that  the  only  article 
JappKed  by  ihe  Britirfi  go?<enimeni  and  people  was  the  ^  hnmao,''  and 
efen  th»  was  iavprovidently  done,  for  there  were  no  reacrroa  formed  by 
which  to  feed  the  lopply.  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  stated :  "  The  army  in  the 
East  haa  been  created  by  discomfiting  the  fotttre ;  e?ery  regiment  at  home^ 
or  widnn  reach,  and  not  forming  'part  of  the  army,  haa  been  robbed  te 
complete  it.  The  depdta  of  battaliona  mider  Lord  Raglan  hare  been 
unilariy  treated.**  The  commisaariat  aeeommodatioa  conosted  of  aetenty 
or  eighty  nMdes.  Mr.  Filder,  its  head,  was  neither  an  active  or  expe* 
lieaced  offieer,  and,  according  to  his  own  statement  before  a  committee  of 
the  Hovae  of  Commons,  the  subordinate  daties  were  carried  on  "  with  the 
temporary  aanstanoe  of  gentlemen  furnished  from  o^ier  pablic  depart* 
Benta,  and  wholly  wjlhont  experience  in  commissariat  aenrioe.''  The 
army  requiring  three  or  fomr  thousand  animals,  five  or  six  weeirs  were 
allowed  to  elapse  at  Constantinople  before  any  effort  was  made  to  remedy 
the  defect,  aad  even  when  large  purchases  had  been  made,  *^  the  resuh 
only  proved  to  be  a  miserable  coUeetion  of  carts,  drawn  by  oxen  or 
biffiUoes,  whose  drivers,  either  from  fear  or  lanness,  deserted  if  they 
eeeld,  aad  a  herd  of  ponies,  with  pack-saddles,  of  a  most  inferior  and  un* 
ssrvioeable  kiad.'**  The  light  division  was,  in  consequence  of  this, 
delayed  fer  some  days,  which  was  of  im  great  harm ;  though  when  ^ 
same  thing  occurred  with  Prince  Napoleon's  division  at  Qallipoli,  Mr. 
KingUn  is  at  hand  with  merciless  sneer.  Once  started,  the  accumuko 
tion  of  troops  at  Varna  continued  rapidly,  though  the  armies  were  not  yet 
suflKeiently  complete  to  take  the  field.  Meantime,  the  defence  of  SiKstriay 
which  Pnnce  Paskievitch  opened  siege  upon  on  the  1 9th  of  May,  was 
gallantly  sustained  by  the  Turks  under  Butler  and  Nasmyth,  and  the 
afied  armies,  on  a  calm  day,  withia  hearing  of  the  guns,  were  aKhe 
aatonished,  and  pei4iape  fretted,  to  learn  that  those  they  had  come  out 
lather  aoomfully  to  protect  should  prove  of  such  independent  strength 
■tfcemacKee.  It  is,  however,  well  for  Mr.  Ktnglake  to  lay  some  stress  on 
the  ael|iev<ements  of  his  pet  people  at  this  period,  fur  it  b  certain  ever 
sAsr,  and  when  once  in  eotnunction  with  the  allies,  they  gathered  but 
fittle  furrier  renown.  The  feet  is,  the  sluggish  substantial  nature  of  a 
T^vk  will  cause  him  tx>  accept  whatever  position  is  assigned  to  him  by 
kaders;  irhen  at  SiHstria  danger  ^gathered  ra  the  Arab  Tabia,  ^the 
gntelal  Turks  looked  and  saw  that  dieir  young  English  guests  were 
amongst  tkem,  evor  ready  with  oounsel  for  new  emergency,  forbidding  aD 
Ihaaght  o£  sanender,  and  even,  it  seema,  determined  to  kgr  rough  hands 
OB  the  general  who  sought  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  die  fiuaoas  eartb- 
vork.  It  seemed  that  the  presence  of  these  youths  was  all  that  was 
aeeded  for  making  of  the  Moslem  hordes  a  faithful,  heroic,  and  devoted 
aoUieiy.*  On  ^  other  hand,  when  aasigned  to  a  aiiaor  and  insignifi- 
caat  T61e,  aad  if  held  cheap,  they  will  become  sowed  and  dsaert  tiieir 
hatterie^  with  hardly  a  dbot  in  defence,  leaving  a  lonely  Engfishman  to 
^ike  ^  gun%  aa  was  the  caae  at  Balaklava.    Laddng  native  leadecSy 

•'^BsfiewafttaeCEkBBMiWar.''   By  LieuteMMt-Cokmel  Adfs,  C3« 
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their  term  as  a  nation  may  be  foreseen,  from  which  no  romantic  talk  of 
a  grand,  simple,  biblical  old  world,  can  save  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
perfectly  true  what  the  author  states : 

"By  the  time  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  retreated  upon  Bucharest, 
people  no  longer  thought  of  the  Czar  as  they  thought  of  him  eight 
months  before ;  and  the  glory  of  thus  breaking  down  the  military  repu- 
tation of  Russia  is  due  of  right,  not  to  the  governments,  nor  the  armies  of 
France  or  England,  but  to  the  warlike  prowess  of  the  Ottoman  soldiery, 
and  the  ten  or  twelve  resolute  Englishmen  who  cheered,  and  helped,  and 
led  them.'' 

Upon  the  siege  of  Silistria  being  nused.  Lord  Cardigan^  with  three 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  make  a  reconnaissance  into  the 
Dobrudja  (July  4th),  which,  although  resulting  but  in  sore  backs  for  the 
horses,  was  at  least  a  feature  in  the  English  campaign,  and  deserving  a 
paragrapl)  of  record  on  the  part  of  the  historian  ;  that  the  feint  made  by 
the  French  in  some  force  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  is  barely  re- 
ferred to,  seems,  however,  a  stranger  neglect,  for  m  this  case  there  was 
gross  ill  judgment  on  the  part  of  St.  Amaud  in  sending  them,  and  the 
greatest  credit  due  to  Lord  Raglan  for  refusing  to  co-operate.  The 
ostensible  object  of  the  movement  was  to  distract  Russian  attention  from 
our  designs  on  the  Crimea ;  but  the  real  one  was  suspected  to  be,  that  the 
French  commander  wished  to  proclaim  the  readiness  of  his  army  for  the  field. 

The  result  of  this  desire  was  lamentable.  The  heat  was  so  intense,  and 
the  climate  so  fatal,  that  when  the  troops  were  two  days  on  march  they 
began  falling  by  hundreds  to  cholSra;  a  retreat  was  immediately  ordered, 
but  the  deadly  disease  clung  to  and  pursued  them,  causing  a  panic  so 
great  and  a  havoc  so  terrible  that  the  bodies  were  left  unburied,  and  the 
stricken  as  the  dead :  as  it  was,  six  hundred  arabas  came  in  to  Varna 
filled  with  the  sick,  and  it  was  computed  at  the  time  that  the  useless  ex- 
pedition cost  our  allies  some  eight  thousand  men  I  It  was  the  fashion  of 
the  English  press  at  that  time  to  depreciate  all  our  military  performances 
in  favour  of  those  of  the  French ;  and  there  were  symptoms  of  the  future 
insanity  and  baseness,  by  which  one  of  the  noblest  Englishmen,  as  well 
as  certainly  the  best  fitted  general  for  the  Crimea,  was  to  be  given  up  to  . 
scandal  and  obloquy  by  a  blatant  press,  a  craven  government,*  and  a  sadly 
misled  public.  Yet  in  every  step  throughout  the  campaign  we  find  the 
governing  wisdom  on  the  side  of  Lord  Raglan,  the  immature  project  on 

*  Which  may  be  considered  strong  adjectives ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  the 
writer  selects  them.  •'  Blatant,"  because  the  Times,  in  which  the  press  personified 
itself,  made  an  immense  noise  and  with  ignorant  purpose :  it  cried  aloud  for  this 
and  for  that  out  of  misguidance  and  ignorance.  Mr.  Russell  always  supplies  the 
best  information  he  can  procure,  but  lacking  this— the  urgent  blank  sheets  at  his 
side— he  will  supply  the  readiest  tales  at  hand.  In  the  Crimea  it  so  happened 
his  company  was  only  acceptable  to  the  gloomier  class  of  subaltern,  and  he  was 
therefore  alone  able  to  supply  the  public  with  the  gloomy  subaltern  view,  and 
with  rumours  of  the  same  authority.  It  was  a  one-sided,  partial,  and  spurious 
account,  full  of  ignorant  censure  and  unjust  conclusion.  It  is  to  be  regretted  it 
was  received  in  the  Crimea  solely  as  a  subject  of  merriment;  for  in  England — 
being  adopted  by  the  Timea — ^it  became  the  popular  and  serious  view,  and  presently 
the  found  verdict,  A  '*  found  verdict "  in  a  trial  consisting  of  mere  accusation,  and 
in  which  the  ceremony  of  defence  was  waived ;  for  the  commander-in-chief  and 
the  staff  were  debarred  fh)m  reply.  They  could  not  send  for  Mr.  Russell  and 
point  out  the  egregiousness  of  his  credulity  and  misstatement,  he  being  in  no 
recognised  position,  and  having  from  the  first  secured  his  insignificance  in  the 
Crimea,  though  his  importance  in  Enghmd,  by  declared  hostility  to  the  powers  in 
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that  of  the  French.  If  Lord  Raglan  had  persiated  in  marching  a  couple 
of  his  diTisioiia  into  the  Dobrudja,  in  spite  of  the  French  marahal's  advice^ 
and  with  a  similar  result,  he  might  have  earned— certainly  would  have 
received — a  portion  of  the  odium  which  was  attached  to  him  later,  because 
a  nation  was  properly  made  to  suffer  for  its  forty  years'  culpable  neglect 
of  any  military  system.  St.  Amaud  does  this,  and  for  the  error  of  judg- 
ment does  his  soyereign  peevishly  desert  and  condemn  him  ?  Not  so  ; 
he  was  placed  in  command  for  the  same  reason  that  the  English  govern- 
tamii  appointed  Lord  Raglan.  He  had  reliable  qualities,  not  by  this 
utterly  forfeited,  and  the  despotic  individual  continues  to  rely  on  him. 
Must  the  collective  judgment  of  a  free  people,  in  the  moment  of  failure, 
be  for  ever  alike  impetuous  and  wrongful?     It  seems  to  be  so : 

for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man. 

^  France  was  stiU  lying  under  the  men  who  had  got  her  down  on  the 
night  of  the  2nd  of  December,"  we  are  reminded,  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  combined  with  the  English  craving  for  a  set-off  to  their  disappoint- 
ment in  the  Baltic,  and  the  peremptory  thunder  of  the  IHmes — ^for 
certainly  '*  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  war  the  common  discourse  of  an 
Englishman  was  too  often  a  mere  *  Amen '  to  something  he  had  seen  in 
prbt" — the  idea  of  an  ezpeditioA  to  the  Ciimea  was  swiftly  .engendered 
and  fulfilled.  Mr.  Kinglake  tarries  in  mingled  irony  and  fascination  to 
rtody  our  familiar  the  Times  in  a  way  that  shows  the  subject  to  be  a  long 
pondered  and  pleasant  one.  An  admirable  essay  is  the  result,  always 
excepting  some  personality  about  widows  and  parsons,  which  is  unworthy 
of  his  general  treatment,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  paper's  life  as  it 
nSkctB  the  public.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  better  passage  than  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'^  Although  in  general  the  Tunes  was  willing  enough  to  repress  the 
growth  of  any  new  popular  error  which  seemed  to  be  weakly  rooted,  still 
the  whole  scheme  and  purpose  of  the  company  forbade  it  all  thought  of 
trying  to  make  a  stand  against  any  great  or  general  delusion.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  potentate  dealt  with  England  in  a  bluff,  kingly,  Tudor-like 
way,  but  also  with  a  Tudor-like  policy ;  for,  though  he  treated  all 
adversaries  as  '  brute  folk'  until  they  became  formidable,  he  had  always 
been  careful  to  mark  the  growth  of  a  public  sentiment  or  opinion,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  make  out  that  a  cause  was  waxing  strong,  he 
went  up  and  offered  to  lead  it,  and  so  reigned." 

This  is  especially  true  as  regards  the  time,  and  previous  to  the  time, 
Mr.  Kinglake  is  writing  of.  The  newspaper  that  prepared,  and  then  re- 
presented, public  opinion  for  the  Eastern  war  was  probably  the  Morning 

the  field.  How  smoothly  sped  the  Indian  campaign  I  with  what  unanimous  ap. 
piDval  did  Sir  Colin  Campbell  receive  his  coronet!  In  justice  to  Lord  Raglan,  it 
can  never  be  sufficiently  urged  on  the  public  how  vastly  this  reverse  order  of 
things  was  owing  to  the  different  reception  of  the  Times  correspondent,  who  in 
India  abandoned  the  tent  of  the  gloomy  subaltern  for  the  marquee  of  the  head- 
^[iiarter  staff. 

A  "  craven "  government,  because  the  home  authorities  at  the  first  sound  of 
clamoar  abandoned  a  valuable  and  faithful  public  servant,  whom  they  should  have 
trusted  and  upheld;  and  baser  than  this,  suffered  him  to  receive  blame  for  the 
neglect  that  %ras  wholly  their  own,  and  against  which  he  had  himself  been  cease- 
ks»ly  warning  them! 
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^o$t.  These  was  a  perfect  duel  between  these  two  papers  op  to  the  out-* 
break  of  war,  ia  which  the  Mcrwmg  PoU  thoroughlj  routed  its  blunder- 
ing  adversary  ;  upon  which  the  giant  arose,  and  ''  offered  to  lead/' 

The  Tiumi  numifestoes  of  the  liSth  and  22nd  of  June  were,  however, 
by  no  means  the  iniperatif>e  notes  which  stirred  an  expedition  to  the 
Crimea.  The  Emperor  Ni^^oleon's  instmctions  to  Si.  Ai:naud,  dated 
April  12th,  contained  such  an  altomatiTe,  and  even  expressed  some  of 
the  detail,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extiaet: 

"  The  capture  of  Sebastopel  must  not  be  attempted  without,  at  least; 
half  a  siege-train,  and  a  great  munber  «f  sacks  of  eardi.  When  within 
reach  of  the  place,  do  not  omit  seUEiag  upon  Balaklava,  a  little  pott 
situated  about  four  leagues  south  of  Sebastopel,  and  by  Bseans  of  whidi 
easy  communication  may  be  kept  up  with  the  fleet  during  the  siege." 

Not  only  this,  but  there  was  nowhere  else  for  the  allies  to  go. 
Upon  ihe  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  army  from  the  Dsmube,  they  must 
either  have  ffone  to  the  Crimea  or  become  stultified  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
The  choice  lay  between  captming  Odessa  or  Sebastopol — that  is  to  say, 
between  BrigBtoB  or  Portsmouth.  For  the  Russhm  **  Portsmouth  "  we 
accordingly  embaiked,  and  will  no  longer  be  delayed  bjr  Mr.  Kinglake's 
fine  distinctions  of  cause,  either  to  analyse  the  oigesttve  organs  of  the 
ministry  at  Pembroke  Lodge,  or  to  draw  refinements  over  the  delicate 
phenomena  produced  on  Lord  Raglan's  jnind  by  the  secretary  of  state's 
despatch.  Suflfident  that  the  English  and  French  were  mutually  re- 
solved upon  the  reduction  of  the  Black  Sea  fortress  and  arsenal,  and  that 
l^ere  was  but  one  interpretation  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  despatch, 
vrhich  Lord  Raglan  straightway  accepted.  He  would  do  his  utmost  with 
an  ill-provided  army.  That  nie  consequence  of  this  ill  provision  would 
be  dastardly  flung  upon  himself,  he  could  little  anticipate.  His  part  of 
the  compact  he  would  perform  as  far  as  mortal  man  might ;  he  would 
likewise  generously  allow  for  the  difficulties  and  inexperience  of  the  War- 
office  in  failing  to  perform  its  own  portion.  For  tins  he  was  rewarded  in 
the  fashion  of  republics — offered  up  to  the  populace.  Little  boots  it  to 
the  lost  Englishnmn,  or  a  now  indi£^rent  and  c^livious  public,  that  there 
lies  buried  in  a  Blue-book  the  following  passage  from  the  subsequent 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons: 

''  Your  committee  report  that  the  suffering  of  the  army  resulted  mainly 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was 
undertaken  and  executed.  The  administration  which  ordered  that  expe- 
dition had  BO  adequate  information  as  to  the  amount  of  the  forces  in  the 
Crimea.  They  were  not  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  fortresses 
to  be  attacked,  or  with  the  resources  of  the  country  to  be  invaded.  They 
hoped  and  expected  the  expedition  to  be  immediately  successful,  and,  as 
tiiey  did  not  foresee  the  probability  of  a  protracted  struggle,  they  made 
no  provision  for  a  winter  campaign." 

Little  matters  this.  The  excitement  of  the  hoar  has  flown,  tlie  world 
huiries  on,  and — ^there  is  but  one  more  ghost  in  the  past. 

In  drawing  up  an*  account  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Kinglake  has  been 
vague  and  inaccurate.  His  photographs  of  men,  as  they  look  and  stand, 
are  inimitably  real.  But  he  particalarises  some  at  the  expense  of  others, 
and  gives  an  '^  Admiral  Dnndas"  version  of  the  landing,  which  it  is  time 
should  be  replaced  by  the  true  one.  What  the  writer  of  this  review 
advances  towards  such  an  end,  he  does  upon  the  ground  of  having  shared 
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die  expedltioDy  and  in  a  position  to  afford  knowledge  oi  facts.     Should 
the  guarantee  of  bis  name  be  required,  it  is  at  the  serfice  of  the  (Public 

The  expedition  which  left  the  shores  of  Varna  was  probably,  £or  iinnie> 
diate  (not  '^  prolonged")  actieo,  the  most  coo^lete  one  ever  equipped* 
Independeni  of  the  French  and  Turkish  portion,  the  British  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  incJndiag 

10  flUps  of  the  line  (two  of  them  "^  amw") 
4  fngates  (one  "  aciww"). 

11  steamers  of  war  (paddle  and  sorew). 
24  steam  tranaporta. 

64  sailing  traasports. 
7  steam-tngs. 

Tfa»e  conveyed  and  carried,  in  all  branches^  some  thirty  thousand 
men  and  fbar  thousand  horses.  The  ships  were  formed  into  line, 
eieh  line  carrying  a  division;*  and,  the  order  of  saiHag  being  the 
order  of  anchoring  &r  disemharkatioi^  the  light  division,  attended  by 
half  a  dozen  nsefid  landing-tugs,  was  inshore ;  then  the  first,  secom^ 
tiurd,  and  fborth  divisions,  with  the  cavalry  seaward.  Each  division 
comprehended  its  own  artillery  and  reserve  ammunition.  Sailbg-ships 
were  towed  hy  steamers,  and  the  men-of-war  formed  convoy.  The  miu-. 
tuy  £areflight,  the  stienuous  energy,  and  tlie  masterly  predsion  with 
winch  all  this  was  rapklly  organised,  were  due  to  Lord  Raglan,  Lord 
Lyona,  Sir  Greorge  Brown,  and  Captain  Mends.  The  concord  that 
existed  between  Lords  Raglan  and  Lyons  is  thus  weU  expressed : 

*' An  ondezstanding  that  no  lukewarmness  of  others,  no  short-oomings, 
no  evasions,  no  tardy  prudence,  no  overgrown  respect  for  difficulty  or 
peril,  should  hinder  the  landing  of  the  Queen's  troops  on  the  coast  of  the 
Crimea.  From  the  time  that  Lord  Raglan  thus  joined  Lyons  to  the  un- 
dertakiQg  he  gave  it  a  great  momentum.  To  those  within  the  gnisp  of 
the  rear-admiral's  energy  it  seemed  that  thenceforth,  and  until  th^  troops 
should  be  landed  on  the  enemy's  shore,  there  ooald  be  no  rest  for  man, 
no  rest  for  engines.  The  Agamenmon  was  never  stilL  In  the  painful 
wmsiiming  passion  with  which  Lyons  toiled,  and  even,  as  some  imagined, 
in  the  anxious,  craving  expression  of  his  features,  there  was  something 
vhieh  reminded  men  of  a  greater  name." 

How  great  a  part  Lord  Lyons  played  in  the  Oimean  expedition  will, 
pprhsps,  hardly  ever  be  known ;  the  **  anxious,  craving  expression  of  his 
iieatax^"  so  aptly  recorded,  was  the  index  of  that  zealous,  untiring, 
iadomitable  wHl  which  marked  him  through  life.  Enthusiasm  for  duty, 
vivid  and  large  perception,  an  unceasing  pursuit  of  resolve,  with  a  total 
ahs^ice  of  self-pomp,  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  foremost  admiral 
of  latter  times.  I^  mind,  once  settled  upon  a  thing,  would  assume  the 
aspect  of  some  £ate.  There  was  a  grasp  and  discomfiture  of  all  opposi- 
tion— nay,  an  impatience,  to  the  stranger  almost  petty — and  at  the  same 
time  such  a  swift  enlistment  of  all  other  purposes  in  his  own,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Lord  Lyons's  path  to  be  an  obscure  one.  With  this  ardour 
of  pursuit  he  possessed  great  power  of  estimating  men's  views  and  cha- 
racters, would  go  out  of  his  way  in  emphatic  recognition  of  sound  sense ; 
and  although  not  given  to  elaboration  himself  listened  to,  encouraged, 

*  By  tins  ancangcssniit,  any  one  or  mote  of  the  divisioas  could  have  been  im. 
mediately  detached,  with  all  its  appliances,  upon  whatsoever  contingency  might 
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and  perceived  when  to  impose  the  most  insignificant  detail.  In  private  life 
he  was  beloved ;  full  of  anecdote — persuasive,  thoughtful,  and  numoroos. 
He  lacked  the  g^vit j  of  Lord  Raglan,  but  exercised  much  the  same  sort  of 
personal  charm ;  he  had  the  same  facility  of  language,  both  in  English  and 
French — the  same  perfect  level  of  manner  to  all,  and  knowledge  of  current 
events.  Strangely  like  Nelson  in  looks,  he  was  not  less  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  Lord  Palmerston's  keen  eye  for  character  detained  him  some 
eighteen  years  in  the  diplomatic  service.  If  it  be  fit  that  the  antecedents  of 
men  be  portrayed  by  an  historian  of  the  Crimean  expedition,  then  there  is 
fertile  matter  m  those  of  Lord  Lyons :  midshipman  in  Duckworth's  expedi- 
tion to  the  Dardanelles;  lieutenant,  with  thirty-five  men,  storming 
a  garrison  (Fort  Marrack)  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  ;  captain  of  the 
Blonde  in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence ;  and  the  long,  wearisome, 
but  successful  period,  when  to  inchoate  Greece  he  was  as  Lord  Stratford 
to  the  decrepitude  of  Turkey ;  with  a  close  of  career  as  governing  spirit 
of  a  great  European  war,  and  flying  his  flag  over  the  sacred  Russian  sea, 
— ^all  form  an  outline  of  copious  and  animating  contents. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Eastern  war,  Admiral  J.  W.  Deans  Dundas, 
within  a  year  of  being  a  septuagenarian,  found  himself  in  command  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  consequently  *'  Black  Sea,''  fleet: 

*'  By  force  of  politics  he  had  now  become  troubled  with  the  business  of 
war:  for  his  seat  at  the  Admiralty  Board,  and  his  subsequent  appoint- 
ment in  peace  time  to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  were 
things  which  stood  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  He  had  not 
sought  to  return  to  scenes  of  naval  strife,  but  the  war  overtook  him  in 
his  marine  retirement,  converting  his  expected  repose  into  anxious  toil." 

The  efl^ect  of  a  naval  commander-in-chief  thus  cast  may  be  imagined. 
No  happier  clue  could  have  been  given;  he  was  to  become  '^ troubled 
with  the  business  of  war,"  which  overtook  him,  as  Mr.  Kinglake  ironi- 
cally describes  a  Mediterranean  command  during  peace,  in  hia  *'  marine 
retirement."  But  Mr.  ELinglake  was  his  guest,  and  in  return  for  hospi- 
tality retains  himself  on  the  admiral's  behalf,  avoiding  all  confession  of 
the  real  consequences  to  the  public  of  an  incompetent  admiral  being  left 
in  command.  It  is  with  no  ill  feeling  towards  the  individual  that  the  re- 
viewer himself  is  inspired,  while  endeavouring  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
such  partiality,  but  with  strong  repugnance  toward  the  system  of  moral 
cowardice  which  entrusts  the  fate  and  crisis  of  a  nation  to  the  caire  of 
honourable,  incapable  senility,  rather  than  neglect  the  minuets  of  courtesy 
and  regard  which  have  been  mischievously  transferred  from  private  to 
public  life :  also  because  the  more  the  results  of  such  a  case  are  known, 
the  stronger  are  the  prospects  of  a  bill  for  superannuation.  Government 
knew  perfectly  well  that  Admiral  Dundas,  both  by  age  and  habits,  was 
totally  unfitted  to  wage  a  stirring  and  efl^ective  war,  but  would  not  face 
the  delicate  task  of  exchanging  his  foreign  command  for  a  harmless  home 
one.  It  made  peace  with  its  conscience  by  forwarding  to  his  aid  an  able 
rear-admiral,  whose  energy  was  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  superior's  whims, 
but  yet  was  to  guide  him. 

The  senior  admiral  was,  of  course,  an  important  personage  at  the 
councils  of  Varna,  and,  as  such,  an  opponent  of  the  projected  invasion. 
Now  a  naval  man  should  have  entertained  no  misgivings  for  the  result  of 
the  expedition.     There  was  ground  for  military  misgiving,  by  looking 
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beyond  into  the  winter,  and  seeing  ill  prorision  for  the  army  ;  but  such 
was  essentially  a  matter  of  military  foresight,  governed  by  a  knowledge 
of  commissariat  and  transport  efficiency,  quite  out  of  the  range  of  a  naval 
man's  consideration.  Mr.  Kinglake  says  the  admiral  was  quite  right  in 
ginog  a  bold  expression  to  his  views.  Perhaps  he  was,  but  the  views, 
being  what  they  were,  incapacitated  him  for  his  position.  Yet,  if  he  was 
qnite  right,  why  does  Mr.  Kinglake  scorn  every  Frenchman  who  dared 
to  express  similar  views?  But  the  truth  is,  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the 
ejqpedition  was  entertained  by  a  number  of  officers,  high  and  low.  The 
French  senior  admiral,  "  Hamelin,"  was  singularly  apprehensive  of  the 
result.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  made  no  secret  of  his  foreboding,  and 
diere  was  much  current  dejection  among  both  the  English  and  French, 
which,  with  the  latter,  found  official  expression  at  the  very  eleventh 
hour.  St,  Amaud,  however — ill,  dying,  exhausted  as  he  was— con- 
^ued  to  animate  the  invasion  with  all  his  remaining  fire  and  energy. 
He  warmly  supported  Lords'  Raglan  and  Lyons,  combated  the  "  timides 
avis"  urged  by  subordinate  chiefs,  and,  when  unable  to  reject  all  conside- 
ntioQ  of  their  adverse,  elaborate  postulates,  he  referred  them  to  tiie 
quarter  from  whence  he  knew  they  would  receive  certain  confusion. 
There  was  something  piteous  and  heroic  in  the  spectacle  of  this  gallant 
soldier,  with  whom  war  was  a  passion,  lying  with  debilitated  frame  in 
the  cabin  of  the  ViHe  de  Paris,  and  with  feeble  hand  indicating  a  paper 
of  objections  for  the  strong  English  chiefs  he  could  rely  on — at  once  to 
demolbh.  Of  this  later.  Enough  that  St.  Amaud  was  heart  and  soul 
in  the  expedition,  as  was  also  Rear- Admiral  Bruat,  known  as  the 
"  Lyons"  of  the  French.  Omer  Pacha  was  indifferent,  probably  against 
k,  foreseeing  a  subordinate  position. 

The  energetic  men  who  prevailed  in  determining  the  expedition  were 
also  those  who  organised  it.  Lord  Raglan  dismissed  all  schemes,  councils, 
fiemts,  to  the  single  object  of  preparation  for  the  invasion,  and  despatched 
Sir  George  Brown  with  carte-blanche  to  purchase  materials  at  Constan- 
tbople.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  as  he  had  better  be  called  at  present, 
carried  him  there  in  the  Agamemnon^  and  they  laboured  together.  Be- 
ades  this.  Sir  Ekimund  Lyons  improvised  a  dockyard  at  Varna,  pressed 
to  its  service  every  carpenter  and  artificer  in  tne  fleet,  rehearsed  em- 
barkation and  disembarkation  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  mingled 
with  the  French  captains  to  promote  a  thorough  understanding,  and 
spent  all  the  day  and  half  the  night  to  and  fro  in  his  swift,  restless, 
obtqaitous  galley.  /Wags  began  to  declare  that  if  the  expedition  brought 
a  peerage  to  Admiral  Dundas,  he  was  bound  in  common  gratitude  to 
assume  the  title  of  **  Lyons." 

Meantime,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons's  flag-captain  drew  up  that  famous 
programme  of  order  by  means  of  which  the  masses  of  regiments  and 
ships  were  to  assume  the  feature  and  fulfil  the  power  of  unity;  and 
by  virtue  of  which,  and  the  method  with  which  he  worked  out  the 
commands  of  his  chief,  Captain  Mends  is  entitled  to  a  front  rank 
among  the  promoters  of  the  Crimean  expedition.  History  is  too 
gaody,  complacent,  and  blundering  a  dame  to  strive  for  more  than  the 
woHd-known  figures  with  which  she  covers  her  scroll ;  otherwise,  the 
share  of  another  Agamemnon  man  could  hardly  be  left  out  in  a  history 
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of  the  Crimean  campaign.  Mr.  Cleere^  rising  hr  above  a  mere  admiral's 
secretary,  was  one  of  those  hard  workers  in  an  anxious,  critical,  laborious 
period  whose  influence  and  hand  were  among  all,  whose  clear,  honest, 
and  capable  mind  became  a  constant  sort  of  referee  for  both  difficulties 
and  enterprises,  and  whose  voice,  in  an  nnseen  manner,  came  among* 
councils  on  the  heights  of  Sebastopol,  and  assisted  very  often  to  deter' 
mine  the  gravest  projects.  .  Devoted  to  his  chief,  he  was  devoted  to  the 
Crimean  enterprise,  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  knew  perfectly  well  how  to 
use  and  appreciate  the  devotion ;  in  fact,  he  hekl  him  in  such  high  regard, 
that  when  commander-in-chief,  and  there  rose  the  question  of  appointing^ 
a  captain  of  the  fleet,  he  preferred  the  duties  being  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Cleeve  to  their  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  untried  roan.  So  Mr. 
Cleeve,  without  any  appearance  of  slavery,  slaved  at  hit  double  duties, 
throwing  the  same  impulse  of  regularity  in  the  one  department  as  he  had 
done  in  the  other,  saviug  the  country  a  rear-admiral's  pay  and  appoint- 
ments, and  producing,  if  only  from  the  additional  unity,  a  more  desirable 
effect.  With  the  war  over,  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  gone,  the  familiar 
actor  has  vanished  to  comparative  obscurity.  Fame  is  busy  picking  up 
Crimean  names  ;  it  is  to  be  iaared,  however — for  lack  of  self^roteeiion 
— that  she  will  pass  over  his^ 

With  this  staff,  then,  and  the  co-operation  of  every  aealous  man  ia  tke 
fleet.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  in  four  short  weeks  (and  these  were  crippled 
by  the  presence  of  cholera),  completed  all  the  vast  af»paratue  for  embarkar 
tk>n  of  army  and  descent  upon  the  enemy's  coast,  while  it  was  believed 
that  the  lukewarm  ^vice-admiral''  confined  himself  to  diseossiag  ak 
Baljik,  with  a  certain  congenial  amateur  of  the  aieter-professtoa,  the 
innumerable  difficulties  that  were  to  oppose  the  expedition,  aad  the 
amount  of  co-operation  that  would  be  expected  on  the  pari  of  the  fleet. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  sufficient  wit  to  appropriate  the  programme  drawn 
up  by  Captain  Mends,  and,  indeed,  to  the  obscurity  of  its  framer,  who 
was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  very  despatch  that  drew  eredit  for  ke 
operatioQ.  Dnring  the  early  part  of  tne  preparations,  terrible  mortality  by 
onolera  ravaged  both  army  and  navy,  whieh,  while  causing  some  delay, 
urged  additional  reason  iot  seeking  a  healthier  shore.  Even  Mr.  King- 
lake  arrives  at  this : 

*'  To  remain  in  Bulgaria,  or  to  attempt  to  operate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Danube,  was  to  linger  in  the  midst  of  these  very  atmospheric 
poisons  which  had  brought  the  health  of  the  army  te  its  then  state;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  at  home  would  hardhjf  have  borne  to  see 
the  army  sent  back  to  Malta." 

The  French  and  English  flag-ships  suffered  especially,  the  Ville  dm. 
Paris  losing  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  the  Briiannia 
within  flve-and^twenty  of  the  same  number.  The  officers,  as  is  customary 
with  this  pest  afloat,  were  usually  spared :  those  of  the  Britannia,  from 
the  captain  downwards,  became  the  theme  of  admiration  for  the  way  ia 
which  they  devoted  themselves  to  their  dying  men  : 

*<  Suddenly  the  pestilence  ceased  on  board  the  British  ships  of  war. 
The  dead  were  overboard,  and  the  survivors  returned  to  their  accustomed 
duties  with  an  alacrity  quickened  by  the  delight  of  looking  forward  to 
active  operations  against  the  enemy.     Listinctively,  or  else  with  wise 
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design,  both  officers  and  nen  dropped  all  mention  of  the  tragedj  through 
whicb  thej  had  passed." 

About  the  24th  of  August  emberkation  eonunenced.  The  French 
licked  the  splendid  transport  eerviee  of  tbe  Eoglish,  aad  were  unable, 
tbere£[>re,  to  enabark  their  cavalry — were  even  reduced  to  allotting  four 
hoTKs  to  ea<^  gun,  instead  of  sis.  Upon  which  Mr.  Kinglake  is  seised 
with  tbe  following  noble  comment : 

^  It  was  dear  for  an  invasion  of  the  Crimea  a  body  of  cavalry  was 
strictly  needed.  Therefore,,  a  sagacious  interpreter  of  warlike  signs,  who 
nw  that  the  EInglish  general  was  embarking  a  thousand  cavdry  horses, 
and  that  the  French  were  embarking  none,  would  be  led  to  conjecture 
that  the  Elnglish  were  resolved  to  make  the  descent,  aad  that  the  French 
were  not.  It  will  be  seen,  by-and-by,  that  such  a  conjecture  would  have 
been  sound." 

-  For  this  ^  blind"  the  French^  nevertheless,  embarked  twenty-four  thou- 
sand men,  sixty-eight  field  and  sixty-five  siege-guns,  and  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  horses — their  total,  ineluding  sappers*  iatendance^  dbc^ 
being  about  thirty  thousand ;  tbe  same  as  the  English.  Besides  this 
force,  and  without  "  the  elaborate  world  going  back  into  chaos,"  six 
thousand  ^Turkish  troops  were  embarked  under  French  orders. 

There  could  not  but  be  somethiag  gratifying  to  the  English  eye  in  the 
eoatrast  of  transport  efficiency  presented  by  the  French  and  English  pre* 
paratioas.  Great  saperior  ships  came  gliding  up  from  die  Besphorus  day 
after  day>  the  English  flag  at  the  peakl  They  steamed  ia,  or  they  sailed 
ia,  with  a  superb  air  of  sea  sovereignty,  whether  it  was  the  Himcda^a^ 
die  Ormo€Oy  the  Siinia,  or  some  grand  Australian  clipper,  as  the  ShooiiMg 
Aor,  the  Harbinger ,  or  Caduceus,  to  the  utter  extinction  of  all  other 
pretenders.  On  the  horison  would  have  been  hdKMiring  all  day  long  two 
little  distant  saiis^  that  by  the  evening  rose  small  ignominious  hulls. 
JeammeUe  a  MtineUle  is  probably  written  across  the  square  stem  of  one, 
and  upon  the  other,  in  severe  simplicity,  Madeleine.  They  are  brigs  of 
some  one  hundred  ai>d  forty,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  each ; 
but  their  mission  is  to  carry  the  army  of  France.  They  certaialy,  for 
their  sixe,  managed  to  stow  away  a  surprising  ansount  of  this  cargo,  but 
its  principal  conveyance  fell  upon  the  men-of-war,  which,  impairing  their 
figh^g  efficiency,  surrendered  the  honourable,  though  hardly  dangerous, 
duty  of  convoy  to  the  unencumbered  English  fleet,  which  thus  charg^ 
itsdf  with  the  united  armada. 

It  is  tedious  being  perpetually  checked  to  notice  or  lebut  Mr.  King- 
kke*8  dumeful  assertions :  again  and  again  the  pen  would  run  on  to 
reeal  the  bright  features  of  the  early  campaign  when  all  was  glow  and 
success,  but  this  book  is  put  out  as  history,  and  each  defect  that  is  slurred 
or  harried  over  tends  to  aoeumukte  material  for  the  £akifieation  of  his- 
tofy.  For  this  reason,  a  point  we  now  arrive  at  must  be  settled  ia  a 
very  Afferent  manner  to  Mr.  Kinglake^s  version,  and  if  the  truth  be 
not  so  palatable,  on  the  author's  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  of 
eliciting  it.  An  immense  and  bitter  controversy  is  starting  up — busy 
hands  and  bnsy  brains  at  work  in  France  upon  the  late  English  and 
Fren^  partnership,  which  Mr.  Kinglake  has  had  the  honour  to  provoke, 
and  it  is  right  England  should  learn  the  weak  as  well  as  tbe  strong 
points  of  her  case. 

o2 
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In  the  ninth  chapter,  after  a  little  popular  terror  and  error  on  the 
suhject  of  the  Black  Sea,*  he  ridicules  Marshal  St.  Amaud  for  impa* 
tiently  putting  to  sea  on  the  6th  without  the  English,  and  becoming, 
k  la  Kinglake,  ensconced  in  his  secret  soul,  finds  there  *'  a  distressing 
sense  of  his  isolation,*'  which  obliges  him  to  sail  back  again ;  adding  upon 
this  return  (which  is  an  erroneous  account,  to  begin  with,  ^br  he  never 
came  back  at  all^  but,  turning  the  ships' heads  round,  **  hove  to'*), "  Thus 
happily  ceased  the  impulse  which  liad  threatened  to  sunder  the  fleets." 
Now,  however  much  St  Amaud  was  to  blame  for  his  peevish  want  of 
self-control,  and  for  his  exhibition  of  discord  between  the  two  forces — 
however  deserved  Lord  Raglan's  rebuke  of  the  same — the  following  is 
the  state  of  the  case.  The  5th  of  September  had  been  the  day  finally 
settled  for  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  and  by  the  evening  of  that 
day  the  British,  equally  with  the  French  and  Turkish,  was  ready  to  fulfil 
the  plan.  Mr.  Kinglake,  therefore,  wrongly  declares  that  the  British 
armament  was  only  ready  on  the  evening  of  the  6th.  One  very  im- 
portant person  was  not  ready  to  start,  however,  and  this  was  the  naval 
commander-in-chief,  who,  against  all  remonstrance,  persisted  in  consider- 
ing the  weather  unpropitious,  when  nothing  could  have  been  more  favour- 
able, a  fair  fresh  wind,  every  hour  of  which  was  a  loss,  and  clear  weather. 
The  French  and  Turkish  squadrons  proceeded  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  (actually  a  third  of  the  way  to  the  Crimea),  and  were  compelled  to 
heave  to  in  this  fair  wind  waiting  for  the  English.  Two  steamers  did 
Admiral  Hamelin  send  back  to  Baljik  urging  his  English  colleague  to 
put  to  sea,  while  by  the  side  of  the  latter  was  Sir  Eklmund  Lyons  in  the 
same  position  of  entreaty.  But  Admiras  Dundas,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  refused  to  weigh  anchor  till  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  thus 
was  lost  a  day  and  a  half  of  precious  time.  Here,  indeed,  was  an  impulse 
'*  threatening  to  sunder  the  fleets,"  and  to  put  the  alliance  **  in  jeopardy." 
By  this  culpable  delay  the  fine  calm  weather  of  the  1 2th  and  13th  was 
lost  for  landing  the  army,  which  would  otherwise,  including  its  material, 
have  been  on  shore  by  the  evening  of  the  latter  day.f  On  the  morning 
of  the  8th  the  English  at  last  came  up  with  their  allies,  and  then  the 
wind  had  chopped  round  dead  foul. 

*  The  dangerous  and  mysterious  attributes  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  Mr.  King- 
lake  confirms,  are  completely  mythical,  e?en  though  he  speak  on  the  authority 
of  Admiral  Dundas.  There  is  not  a  line  of  latitude  or  longitude  vithin  ib  that 
has  not  been  traversed  by  the  reviewer,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  or  a 
coast  round  the  compass  which  has  not  been  visited  by  him.  The  result  of 
his  observation  is, .  that  there  is  no  sea  in  the  world  more  easily  navigated, 
nor  one  with  a  less  number  of  dangers.  The  hurricane  of  the  Uth  November, 
1854,  was  quite  an  extraordinarv  and  exceptional  event.  Barks  of  the  frailest 
nature  sail  upon  its  waters  at  all  seasons.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
passage  across  the  Black  Sea  in  a  Turkish  caique  (which  the  reader  may  know) 
would  be  less  hazardous  than  one  made  over  the  really  dangerous  Britiah 
Channel  in  a  ship's  jolly-boat.  What  ga?e  rise  to  foolish  reports  about  the 
Black  Sea  was,  that  next  to  nothing  was  known  of  it ;  it  was  a  sacred,  diplo- 
matically guarded  sea,  and  thus  belonging  to  the  unknown  became  invested  with 
the  properties  of  this  power. 

t  "  Had  the  fl^t  anchored  off  Old  Fort  in  the  order  arranged,  and  but  one  day 
sooner,  the  landing  of  the  army  would  certainly  have  been  completed  in  sixteen 
hours.  It  was  not  completed  before  the  18th,  thus  occupying  four  days." — (A 
short  Description  of  the  Part  taken  by  the  Navy  in  the  Expedition  to  the  Crioiea. 
By  Captain  Mends,  R.N.) 
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The  Oriental  nations  have  one  great  obstacle  to  contend  with  ia  their 
attempts  to  appropriate  European  civilisation,  in  the  position  which  polj- 
gamy  imposes  on  their  wives.  We  pnrposelj  allude  to  the  consequences 
of  the  institutioDy  and  not  to  the  institution  itself,  for  we  are  perfectly 
well  aware  that  polygamy  only  exists  in  rare  instances.  Any  married 
reader  can  suppose  that  haring  several  wives  must  be  an  extremely  expen- 
ave  affiur,  especially  when  the  ladies,  as  is  the  case  in  Turkey,  expect  to 
be  waited  on  from  mom  till  night,  and  reckon  pearls  and  diamonds  as  the 
first  of  their  wants.  But  it  is  not  the  question  whether  no  more  than  one 
^UMxsand  or  fifteen  hundred  Turks  in  the  whole  Osmanli  empire  have  a 
well-filled  harem.  The  decisive  thing  is  the  contemptuous  idea  of  wives 
which  the  Muhammadan  institution  of  polygamy  has  produced.  Not 
regarded  as  a  companion  of  equal  rank  and  helper,  but  placed  on  about 
the  same  low  footing  as  the  husband's  favourite  horse  and  favourite 
weapon,  the  wife  is  no  moral  factor  of  Muhammadan  life.  Various  other 
things,  to  which  we  need  not  more  particularly  refer,  produce  the  total 
lesnlt  that  the  Turkish  woman  only  too  often  has  a  most  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  family  and  the  education  of  the  children.  If  the  Turks  were  led  to 
lead  a  happy  family  life,  that  reform  which  is  still  hanging  on  thorns  and 
obstacles,  would  be  rapidly  effected,  because  in  that  case  they  would  have 
attained  a  higher  moral  standard.  But  such  a  family  life  is  impossible 
so  long  as  that  contempt  for  women  endures  from  which  polygamy 
originated. 

Since  Lady  Montagu  for  the  first  time  entered  the  serai  of  the  Padi- 
shah at  the  extremity  of  the  Golden  Horn,  the  thick  veil  that  lay  over 
die  Turkish  harem  system  has  been  considerably  raised.  Several  Euro- 
pean ladies  have  been  able  to  study  the  marriage  life  of  their  Turkish 
sisters  at  their  leisure,  and  have  not  been  at  all  sparing  in  their  commu- 
nications. A  remarkably  pretty  narrative  of  this  description,  valuable 
also  from  the  fiict  that  it  describes  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  last  days  of 
Abd-ul-Medjid,  and  the  first  days  of  his  reigning  highness  Abd-ul-Aziz, 
is  offered  us  by  a  talented  and  somewhat  realistic  French  lady,  Madame 
Olympia  Audouard.*  The  lady  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  introduced 
into  the  harems  of  an  ex-Turkish  envoy  at  Naples  and  of  a  pasha,  and  to 
form  some  female  acquaintances,  through  whom  she  obtained  access  to 
the  imperial  seraglio. 

Serai  means  a  large  building,  or  castle.  S6rail  is  the  French  way  of 
writing  it,  and  hence  ought  not  to  be  used,  or,  at  least,  should  not  be 
pronounced  in  the  French  way.  The  serai  of  the  late  Sultan  Abd-ul- 
Medjid  was  Dolma  Badje,  a  palace  in  the  Western  style,  which  borders 
on  the  old  seraj,  and  communicates  with  it.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
^lendid  garden,  in  which  the  ladies  of  the  harem  can  air  themselves 
unseen.  On  one  side  this  garden  is  defended  by  a  high  wall,  on  the 
other  by  the  Bosphorus.  The  Sultan  does  not  live  in  the  serai,  but  has 
several  magnificent  reception-rooms  there  and  a  throne-room,  in  which 

*  Les  Myst^res  du  S^rail  et  des  Harems  Xurcs.    Paris:  E.  Dentu. 
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he  receives  the  homage  of  his  ladies  on  New  Year*8-day,  during  Bairaniy 
and  on  other  solemn  occasions.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the 
ladies  of  the  harem  to  kiss  Ins  feet,  as  they  walked  past  according  to 
their  rank.  Ahd-ul-Medjid  altered  this  custom,  in  so  far  that  the  ladies 
laid  their  hand  on  a  scarf  lying  in  the  SultMi's  Isfs  whose  eud  a  slave 
held  out  to  them  :  this  was  an  equiralent  for  kissing. 

Whea  we  say  that  the  number  of  females  in  the  Mrai  amoants  to  fiv<e 
hundred,  we  reck<Hi  ia  the  Mies  of  honour  and  the  shges  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  six  legitimate  wives,  the  four  faToarites,  and  the  faKlIes  of 
honour.  These  slaves  aie  girls  whom  the  Sultan  purchases,  has  carel^lly 
educated,  and  gives  away  in  marriage  when  they  have  attamed  a  nubile 
age.  According  to  their  tcJent  and  inclination  they  toe  instructed  in 
singing,  dancing,  or  acting.  There  are  two  masic  choirs  in  the  seraa. 
One  has  the  usual  instmnients  of  a  brass  band,  and  wears  the  same 
vniform  as  the  regimental  bands,  but  with  richer  embroidery.  This 
ehoir — composed  ezclosively  of  girls — forms  the  o^hestra  of  the  opera, 
and  has  also  a  femide  eonduotor ;  the  second  choir  consists  of  girls  who 
sing  and  accompany  themeelves  on  some  instrument,  or  who  play  the 
^^anoforte,  harp,  or  violin.  These  musicians,  when  oitlered  to  do  so,  wait 
on  the  Sultan's  wives  and  favourites,  and  enliven  them  by  acting,  singing, 
and  dancing.  A  large  hall  is  set  Apart  in  the  serai  for  theatrical  per- 
formances, ballet,  and  opera,  airanged  like  our  theatres,  and  fitted  up 
with  miexampled  luxury.  The  performance  usually  consists  of  Italian 
operas  or  French  ballets,  and  all  ikte  musicians,  dancers,  actors,  and 
singers,  are  girls.  Madame  Audouard  assures  us  that  the  young  Turkisih 
girls  are  first-rate  in  male  parts.  Of  course  no  man,  save  the  Sultan,  is 
admitted  to  this  theatre.  The  audience  consists  of  the  ladies  of  the  9enS^ 
the  wives  of  Turkish  noblemen,  and  European  ladies. 

The  Saltan's  six  wives  and  four  (avourites  have  eadi  a  separate  resi- 
dence, consisting  of  a  bedroom,  dining-room,  and  lira  wing-room.  Bach 
of  them  has  her  shtves,  carriages,  coachmen  (emiuchs),  and  a  full  suite  of 
servants.  If  she  Hkes,  she  can  shirt  herself  entirely  off  from  the  other 
kdies,  but  this  rarely  occurs,  save  in  exceptional  cases  of  jealou^,  and 
the  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  like  to  pay  each  other  visits,  and  send  oat 
invitations  to  dinners  and  soirees.  At  the  present  day,  at  any  rate,  there 
k  no  such  thing  as  impnsomnent  in  the  serai.  When  a  Sultana  or  an 
Odalisque  feels  inclined — and  this  happens  very  often — to  take  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  Sweet  Waters,  or  make  purchases  at  a  basaar,  she  simply 
orders  her  carnage,  drives  off,  and  remains  out  as  long  as  she  likes.  The 
favourites  and  maids  of  honour  have  also  each  a  separate  residence,  their 
own  servants,  carriages,  and  horses.  The  female  slaves,  who  have  been 
instructed  in  an  art,  are  formed  into  divisions,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  a  superintendent.  Each  has  her  own  room.  The  pin-money  of 
SQch  a  slave  is  five  hundred  piastres  a  month,  or  five  pounds  ten  shillings 
of  our  money.  The  ordinary  slaves,  who  represent  our  servant-girls,  have 
bedrooms  in  common,  each  oontaining  fi\'e^ud-twenty  beds. 

As  regards  the  fittiog-up  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  serai,  Madame 
Olympia  says  that,  although  she  was  acquainted  ivith  French  ch&teaux, 
she  was  utterly  astounded  at  such  laxury,  Tlie. finest  ihing  is  tlie  baths, 
especially  the  Sultan's.  The  first  room  is  surrounded  by  divans,  on  which 
the  Sultan  seats  himself  in  bathing-dress,  and  smokes  sundry  pipes,  while 
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preptiiog  fsr  tlie  growing  heat  of  the  toceeedin^  rooms.  In  the  second 
hail  all  we  ^Tans  are  covered  with  gold  embrotdeiy,  the  walls  lined  with 
splendid  VenetiaB  mirrors,  and  the  fairest  and  rarest  flowers  are  lavishly 
sertteted  mmtnd.  The  favth  itself  is  eircnhir,  and  composed  entirely  of 
viarble  «fid  gUtts.  The  dome  b  formed  of  die  pm^est  mountain  crystal, 
aa^  the  waler-tapa  are  of  massive  giM,  The  Sultan  never  leaves  this 
Wth  vnder  three  ho«rs. 

flukau  Abd*«l-Mec^d  was  kindness  itself  to  the  ladies  of  hb  harem, 
bat  foridl  that  they  did  not  all  feel  happy.  One  of  hb  wives,  the  lovely 
Keliras,  iell  mortally  in  love  with  a  general  whom  she  had  seen  at  the 
hauflars  and  in  his  kalk  on  the  Bosphonis.  Her  love  did  not  have  the 
tragic  ending  which  harem  adventures  assume  in  romances.  No  band  of 
BosHandjis  broke  into  the  general's  house  at  night,  and  hrougiit  an  exe- 
eatiooCT  with  them,  who  Imd  the  lady's  head  at  the  feet  of  her  lover ;  no 
nysteriovs  bark  poshed  ont  in  the  dark  into  the  Bosphonis,  and  dis- 
ehaiged  a  sack  from  which,  ere  rt  sank  in  the  waves,  a  voice  gasped, 
''Soon  mnted  with  thee  eternally."  Ketiras  received  her  discharge, 
when  the  SuHan  learned  the  state  of  her  heart,  and  became  the  general's 
wife  in  aU  honour.  The  fortunate  man,  however,  had  no  great  cause  to 
njoice  at  this  union.  Accnstomed  to  the  luxury  of  the  serai,  the  lady 
eontinmed  her  laivi^  course,  so  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  creditors 
brought  her  husband's  house-property  to  the  hammer,  and  he  was  forced 
lo  request  fab  removal  to  tne  cheapest  district  of  the  emph'e.  The 
nagnaainous  Sultan,  however,  did  not  loi^  leave  his  preferred  rival  in 
baniflhment,  but  paid  all  hb  debts,  and  established  him  afresh  in  Constan- 
tinop4e.  Whether  Lady  Ketiras  became  more  economical  after  this,  our 
d^Maewt  sayeth  not. 

A  lady  of  honour,  of  the  n«me  of  Naora,  became  entangled  in  an  ad- 
renture  cf  ti  siniflar  itature.  The  object  was  a  young  Greek,  one  of 
tikoee  thorougb  scamps  who  have  learned  nothing  more,  and  do  naught 
else,  in  the  wide  world  than  turn  the  heads  of  simple  maidens.  The 
aeqoaiiytaoee  commenced  with  a  flirtation,  and  soon  attained  a  frightfully 
teiioos  cfaaracter.  One  morning,  a  window  in  the  serai  looking  out  on 
die  Boephoms  was  immd  open,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  of  course 
Ksora,  was  absent  without  leave.  Her  Greek  took  her  to  Sjra,  where 
the  old  piece  of  **  love  in  a  cottage"  was  performed,  with  Greek  varia- 
tbns.  So  long  as  a  small  inherrtanoe,  on  which  the  laxy  lover  lived, 
ksted,  matters  went  on  decently,  but  so  soon  as  the  last  drachma  was 
gone,  nothing  was  left  of  the  love- fire  but  the  dead  cold  ashes.  Shortly 
after  the  Greek  disappeared,  and  Naura,  who,  in  the  mean  while,  earned 
a  cnst  hardly  enougb  with  a  washerwoman,  heard,  a  few  weeks  after, 
that  ^  unfaithful  man  had  found,  and  hastily  married,  a  rich  widow  at 
the  Fineus.  She  was  a  sensible,  brave  girl,  and,  instead  of  dying  of  a 
broken  heart  over  the  wash-tub,  she  got  together  money  enough  to  carry 
ber  to  Coofltantinople,  and  threw  herself  at  the  Sultan's  feet.  The  at- 
tempt proved  soccessful :  she  was  pardoned,  received  her  situation  agMn, 
and  has  since  lived  right  comfortably  on  her  five  hundred  piastres  a 
moo  A ;  but  she  gets  ont  of  the  way  of  every  young  Greek  she  sees. 

Tlib  kindness  of  Abd-ul-Medjid  was  sadly  misused.  The  ladies  of  his 
hsrecn  permitted  themselves  expenses  which  went  beyond  all  bounds  even 
for  Sultanas  and  Odalisques.     Each  of  their  apartments  was  crowded 
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with  those  elegant  and  expensive  articles  which  rejoice  the  feminine 
heart,  in  the  shape  of  pearls  aod  diamonds,  bottles  and  baskets.  The 
good  Sultan  forbade  this  enormous  outlay  at  times,  but  then  a  universal 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him :  the  ladies  pouted,  cried,  and  scolded, 
and,  in  order  to  regain  his  peace,  Abd-ul-Medjid  had  no  course  but  to 
give  way.  In  1858,  the  mischief  had  grown  so  serious,  that  the  Euro- 
pean diplomatists  waited  on  the  Sultan  in  a  body,  and  earnestly  implored 
him  to  show  himself  master  of  his  own  house.  Abd-ul-Medjid  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  issued  a  Hatti-Humayoun,  in  which  he  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaction that,  apart  from  the  necessary  expenses  entailed  by  the  mar- 
riages of  princesses,  more  debts  had  been  incurred  than  he  was  in  a 
position  to  pay.  A  commission  of  officials  investigated  the  debts  of  the 
serai',  and  b^-ought  together  in  a  very  short  period  a  total  of  five  hundred 
thousand  purses,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  piastres.  Moreover,  it 
was  not  the  Sultan's  fault  that  these  debts  were  not  larger,  for  he  had 
himself  demanded  sixty  million  piastres  for  the  expenses  of  the  last 
Bairam,  and  had  most  reluctantly  put  up  with  eleven  million  piastres, 
which  were  advanced  by  Baltazzi,  the  banker.  During  the  investigation, 
great  embezzlements  and  still  greater  extravagance  were  brought  to  light. 
Many  officials  were  discharged,  a  sister  and  four  married  daughters  of  the 
Sultan  were  placed  under  guardianship,  but  in  the  serai  itself  matters  re- 
mained in  the  old  state. 

The  marriages  of  princesses,  on  whose  expenses,  as  the  Hatti-Humayoun 
of  1858  stated,  no  saving  could  be  effected,  deserves  special  notice.  If  one 
of  the  Sultan's  daughters  Has  attained  the  age  at  which  Turkish  girls 
are  generally  married,  the  father  seeks  a  husband  for  her  among  the 
nobles  at  his  court.  If  a  young  man  specially  please  her,  he  is  given  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  nothing  lower  being  ever  selected.  The  chosen 
man  receives,  in  addition,  a  magnificent  fully-furnished  palace  and  sixty 
thousand  piastres  a  month  pocket-money ;  and,  in  addition,  his  father- 
in-law  defrays  all  the  housekeeping  expenses. 

The  bridegroom  is  not  always  over  and  above  pleased  at  being  selected. 
If  he  be  married,  he  is  obliged  to  get  a  divorce,  he  must  never  have  a 
wife  or  mistress  in  addition  to  the  princess ;  and,  moreover,  he  is  regarded 
as  the  servant  rather  than  the  husband  of  his  wife.  The  Sultan  himself 
announces  to  him  his  impending  good  fortune,  and  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  to  bow  reverentially,  kiss  the  Sultan's  feet,  and  stammer  a  few  words 
about  the  high  honour,  the  unexpected  happiness,  &c.  He  then  proceeds 
with  a  chamberlain,  who  bears  the  imperial  Hatt.,  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 
A  military  band  precedes  him,  and  soldiers  are  drawn  up  along  the  road, 
who  present  arms.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  the  bridegroom  is  received 
by  the  grand  vizier,  conducted  by  him  into  a  room  where  all  the  ministers 
are  assembled,  and  the  Hatt.  is  read  aloud.  This  ceremony  corresponds 
to  the  betrothal. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  much  like  that  of  the  ordinary  Turkish 
nobles.  If  the  bridegroom  be  rich  he  himself  pays  for  the  trousseau, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Sultan  sends  him  the  money  for  it.  The 
presents  are  placed  in  gold  or  silver  baskets,  on  whose  lid  flowers  or 
billing  doves  are  represented,  and  consist  of  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls, 
diadems,  bracelets,  girdles,  cups,  and  a  thousand  smaller  articles  in  gold, 
furs,  gold  embroidered  dresses  and  shawls.  The  bridegroom  receives  from 
his  father-in-law  a  splendid  sabre,  buttons,  and  a  watch  and  chain,  all  natu- 
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nXHj  spukKng  with  diamondsy  and  from  his  hnde  a  roiary  of  fine  pearis 
and  lioea  of  every  description.  The  ciutom  hat  been  abolUhed  of  the 
mmbters  making  presents.  The  dowry  of  the  princess  is  most  costly. 
Jlidame  Olympia  saw  a  dress  which  cost  above  15,000^  But  little  of 
the  fine  texture  was  visible  beneath  the  embroidery  and  pearls. 

Wben  the  presents  have  been  delivered  to  the  bridegroom,  the  bride 
proceeds  on  the  next  morning  to  his  house,  in  order  to  look  at  the  ar- 
nogements.  Oar  authoress  was  present  when  the  Princess  Fatime,  the* 
betrothed  of  Ali  Ghalib  Pasha,  paid  such  a  visit.  Accompanied  by  a 
Domeroas  suite,  the  bride  drove  in  a  state  carriage  which  had  cost  4500/., 
tfaroogh  the  densely-crowded  streets.  She  wore  a  sky-blue  silk  dress, 
covered  with  a  mass  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  her  head  was  completely 
veiled  in  a  texture  of  gold  thread.  The  bridegroom  received  her  on  the 
threshold  of  his  house.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  but  naturally 
somewhat  pale  and  excited,  as  he  had  never  seen  his  future  wife,  and 
on  this  occasion  could  only  notice  her  outline  as  she  was  so  overladen 
with  oiDaroents.  When  he  had  saluted  her  with  a  deep  bow  and  led  her 
by  the  hand  into  the  house,  he  would  away  again.  This  first  visit  of 
the  bride  is  intended  to  enable  her  to  examine  the  internal  arrangements 
of  her  future  home  without  any  obstacles  or  disturbance. 

The  actual  meeting  of  the  new  couple  takes  place  on  the  evening  of 
this  day.  At  nine  o'clock  the  princess  proceeds  to  the  state-room  of  the 
ptlace  prepared  for  her,  and  seats  herself  on  a  throne.  Two  ladies  of 
bonoiu-  station  themselves  on  either  side  of  her.  At  the  feet  of  the  lady, 
who  IS  splendidly  dressed  and  covered  with  a  large  veil,  lies  a  richly 
embroidered  carpet.  The  husband  has  supped  in  his  old  residence  with 
bis  relations  and  friends,  and  said  his  prayers  in  a  mosque.  Shortly  after 
nine  o'clock  he  proceeds  to  the  princess,  and  is  conducted  to  her  by  two 
eunuchs,  who  are  awaiting  him  at  the  door.  The  first  thing  he  does  is 
to  kneel  down  on  the  carpet,  and  offer  up  a  prayer.  When  this  is  oon- 
doded  he  approaches  his  wife,  salutes  her  submissively,  kisses  her  hand, 
sod  says  a  few  words  that  occur  to  him  at  the  moment.  The  ladies  of 
honour  then  remove  her  veil,  and  he  sees  whether  he  has  married  a 
pretty  or  an  ugly  woman. 

Whether  she  be  pretty  or  the  contrary,  a  princess  will  always  let  her 
husband  feel  how  high  she  stands  above  him.  He  occupies  a  room  next 
to  hers,  and  roust  await  her  commands  there  at  all  hours.  Whether  he 
have  friends  with  him  or  be  alone,  so  soon  as  one  of  her  eunuchs  summons 
him  to  her  presence  he  must  rise  at  once,  make  a  temena— that  is  to  say, 
toodi  the  ground  and  then  his  forehead  with  his  right  hand — and  proceed 
to  her  apartment  There  he  is  expected  to  stand  until  she  requests  him 
to  be  seated.  If  he  wish  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  family,  or  go  out  on  busi- 
ness, he  must  first  ask  her  leave  ;  and  if  he  remain  away  unusually  late, 
he  most  inform  her  of  it  and  of  the  cause.  His  wife  never  lets  him  go 
out  alone,  some  of  her  eunuchs  accompanying  him,  and  would  inform  her 
if  he  were  to  do  anything  naughty. 

In  such  marriages  the  couple  do  not  take  their  meals  together.  His 
are  served  up  to  him  in  his  room  without  ceremony,  while  she  eats  like  a 
princess.  At  meal-time  a  handsome  carpet  is  spread  in  her  room,  and  a 
krge  or  small  table  placed  upon  it,  according  as  to  whether  the  lady  dines 
alone  or  has  invited  other  ladies.  For  her  use  a  large  silver  salver  is 
bnmg^t  and  covered  with  fine  muslin.     Before  the  meal  begins,  a  young 
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ikre,  who  has  na  other  iuty  but  diis,  kneek  down  before  her,  holds  up 
a  goLdeQ  watb-baiin,  and  povrs  lukewarm  water  orer  her  hands  from  a 
oan  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  ampfaorse.  Another  fomale  slave  hands  her 
a  napkin  of  white  ailk  with  gold  fringe.  The  kitchen  is  outside  the 
harem,  and  ali  the  dishes  »e  bronght  in  in  a  basket  lined  with  white 
jDQslin.  This  basket  is  sealed  up  in  the  kitchea,  and  before  the  princess 
tastes  a  dish,  a  lady  in  waiting  examines  the  seals  to  see  that  they  are 
*  UQbroken.  After  dinaer,  during  which  female  slaves  perform  music,  the 
princess  washes  her  hands  agam,  and  then  proceeds  to  another  room  in 
order  to  perform  her  devotions.  After  this  the  evening's  amusements 
oomaienoe.  Reclining  on  a  divan,  she  smokes  a  pipe  or  cigar,  while  slaves 
read  or  sing  to  her.  If  she  has  invited  any  lady  irteads,  there  is  a 
ooncert,  or  ballet,  or  a  theatrical  perfomaiioe,  and  daring  it  rare  bruits, 
pastry,  and*  coffee  are  handed  round.  If  <he  princess  desires  to  see 
gentlemen,  she  gives  her  husband  orders  to  send  out  invitations  to  certain 
persoBS.  Such  guests  assemble  in  a  room  divided  into  two  compartmeete 
by  ft  gilt  grating.  On  one  side  is  the  princess  vrith  her  ladies,  and  hears 
and  sees  without  being  seen  ;^on  the  other  side  are  the  gentlemen,  wl»o 
select  such  topics  of  conversation  as  will  amuse  her  imperial  highness. 

The  husband  has  no  way  of  escaping  his  serfdom.  Hb  princess  can 
be  separated  from  him  at  any  moment,  but  he  must  stiek  to  her.  He  has 
no  other  consolation  but  the  one,  that  his  existence  costs  him  nothing', 
and  that  he  has  such  a  share  of  the  fabulous  luxury  which  his  wife 
indulges  in  as  she  alk>ws  him.  These  husbands  of  princesses  mus|  be  re- 
garded as  the  scapegoats  which  the  male  sex  offers  up  as  a  punishment 
for  its  contempt  of  women.  At  any  rate,  the  prohibition  for  siKsh 
husbands  having  a  second  and  third  wiw  is  a  Turkish  confession  how  dis- 
honouring polygamy  is.  The  Turks  ought  to  derive  from  it  the  moral: 
^  What  do  you  not  wish  to  happen  to  a  princess,  ought  not  to  happen  to 
another  wonum.'' 
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To  the  west  of  Letpxig  there  extends  for  miles  a  splendid  wood  of  old 
oaks,  beeches,  and  other  leafy  trees.  Most  of  the  townspeople  are  only- 
acquainted  with  the  small  portion  which  immediately  borders  the  city 
gates.  The  **  wild  valley  of  roses,"  as  the  wilder  portion  of  the  wood  is 
called,  is  not  visited  by  many  persons.  It  is  true  that  various  disagree- 
ables are  met  with  here,  which  are  also  to  be  found,  though  partially,  in 
the  tame  valley  of  roses.  Wild  g^riic  grows  over  large  stretches  of 
ground,  and  diffuses  too  strong  an  odour,  which  in  spring  is  unendurable  ; 
flies  and  other  nuisances  behave  in  the  most  impertinent  mannei^  after  a 
heavy  shower,  and  among  the  life*weary  of  the  neighbouring  city  there 
is  an  unpleasant  tacit  agreement  to  carry  out  the  voluntary  closing*  act 
of  tfieir  existence  in  the  valley  of  ioses.  It  is  not  every  man  who  can 
stand  going  out  to  pluck  snowdrops  or  campanulas,  and  unexpectedly 
come  across  a  hanging  body. 
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On  October  8,  1774,  a  corpse  wn  lying:  ok  the  gmvnd  in  this  valley 
of  rotes.  The  nuin,  who  fand  shot  htmeetf  beneath  the  avtvmn^tkited 
foef  of  <bii>g€,  was  well  known.  He  hod  called  himself  Cdonei  ron 
Stoinbaoh,  a»d  grfea  himself  o«it  to  be  iSkte  son  of  a  French  prinoe;  bnt, 
oner  to  hie  health,  tt  was  notorions  that  the  name  of  Stopfer,  under  whi^ 
be  had  terred  in  a  PHssian  hessar  regiment,  and  kept  a  coffee-house  in 
Leifmg,  was  his  real  name.  Was  this  man,  who,  after  his  death,  aroused 
a  reid  eothmiauni  in  Saxony,  an  impostor  or  a  visionaTy ;  or  was  he,  whe- 
tber  wattisgly  er  -nnwittingly,  an  instraineDt  employed  by  others  in  order 
to  atUno  certain  political  aims  F  These  cpestions  occur  to  us  not  merely 
in  hit  case,  but  in  that  of  all  the  adepts  of  the  last  eentory ;  and  benoe 
we  must  spend  a  few  moments  with  them. 

W«  will  commclbce  with  a  proposition  which,  though  trile,  is  indispen- 
sahW.  Every  science  istnes  ^m  errors,  a«d  remains  for  a  hmg  time  in 
tham,  13ce  the  rosebud  in  its  green  sheath.  Humanity  never  attains  any 
obyeot,  without  first  going  astray  twenty  or  thirty  tin>es.  The  best  men 
vill  aflsn  raAi  into  these  wrong  paths,  because  the  straight  road  to 
sicnee  is  ni>t  much  mere  diverting  than  a  highway  laid  down  in  a 
light  irne,  running  between  poplar-trees  to  a  distant  steeple.  The  last 
esntury  had  a  special  temptation  to  tam  irom  its  philosophic  highway 
sideways  iato  the  bushes.  Enlightenment  not  only  had  something  diy 
and  sepulaiv<e  about  it,  but  its  fundamental  princrples  were  so  simple  and 
self-evtdent  that  a  cle«>er  or  vain  n%an  could  not  feel  particularly  flattered 
tt  knowing  no  more  than  what  the  sparrows  twittefed  on  the  roo6. 

To  this  metive  c^  employing  oneself  with  things  unknown  to  the 
general  poblic,  were  added  t^  obscure  impulse  and  feverish  restlessness 
uhieh  hiid  taken  possession  of  the  century.  Men  fsH  that  they  were 
marching  towards  a  new  era,  but  had  not  the  remotest  idea  how  they 
shanU  behave  croder  way  or  when  they  reached  their  destination.  ReveHing 
in  feetinga  and  faiebodings,  they  awaited,  as  the  whole  literature  of  the 
age  evidences,  somednng  great  and  monstrous :  a  regeneration,  a  Mes- 
■anic  movcusent,  a  revelation.  Many  of  the  new  pnnciples  had  always 
kad  partisans,  who  had  been  compelled  to  retire  into  obscurity  before  the 
bqmsidoB  and  tyranny ;  and  as  in  the  last  century  everything  was  over- 
esleemed  which  jiid  not  stand  on  the  tottenng  foundations  of  society  in 
tkst  day,  the  most  exaggerated  importance  was  given  to  the  secret 
saoiaties  which  the  persecuted  of  former  times  had  formed.  Men  flocked 
to  join  then,  aome  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  mysterious  truths 
a»d  revelations,  whieh  were  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Eurone,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  the  secret  societies,  Irom  the  Pyrasnids  through 
the  Pythagoreans,  Essence,  and  Templars ;  others,  in  order  to  build  up 
in  the  nieooe  of  naght  a  teavple  of  reason,  which  could  be  shown  perfectly 
tinished  to  the  coming  dawn;  many,  becaose  they  believed  that  they 
would  farm  m  nryatic  union  with  Deity ;  many,  too,  becaose  they  dreamed 
of  the  phiiesopher's  stone,  and  other  ii»^ul  things ;  and  many,  very  many, 
becmose  it  beosme  lashionabW. 

The  choice  among  the  cKisting  societies  was  not  a  large  one.     The 

Ht  known  of  all,  the  Freenrasons',  certainly  attracted  through  its 
seetesf ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  did  not  go  beyond  the  principles  of 
brotherly  and  human  love.  In  addition  to  the  Freenrasons  were  the 
Tenaplacs,  who  reconstituted  themsdves  immediately  after  the  cruel  exe- 
cution of  Jacques  de  Molay,  and  whose  grand-masters  have  existed  in 
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uninterrupted  succession  up  to  the  most  recent  times.  These,  and  a  few 
smaller  societies,  were  not  sufficient,  however,  and  hence  a  number  of 
secret  societies  was  formed:  Philalethes,  lUuminati,  Rosicrucians,  Mar- 
tinists,  United  Friends,  Charitahle  Knights  of  the  Holy  City,  &c.  Some 
of  these  societies  .counted  many  members,  and  were  largely  extended. 
Through  this,  and  owing  to  the  mystery  in  which  they  enveloped  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  pompousuess  displayed,  they  imposed  on  the  fEiDcy 
of  their  contemporaries.  £ven  a  Goethe  had  a  certain  amount  of  weak- 
ness for  a  Cagliostro.  At  the  present  day  the  history  of  the  secret  orders 
remains  attractive,  and  the  French  more  especially  devote  great  attention 
to  it.  Three  works,  which  have  just  appeared  in  Paris,  supply  us  with 
illustrative  matter.* 

Such  an  extended  association  as  that  of  the  last  ceiftury  invited  men  to 
fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  the  most  dififerent  tendencies  sought  to  secure 
its  aid.  Charles  Edward  the  Pretender  formed  a  party  in  the  lodges  of 
strict  observances,  the  Jesuits  crept  in  among  the  Kosicrucians,  and 
wherever  there  was  a  back  door  open,  and  the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards 
Due  d'Orl^ans  and  Philippe  Egalit^,  gained  the  Grand  Orient  in  Paris 
to  his  side.  The  political  or  religious  side-views  of  the  orders  were  the 
currents  in  which  numerous  adventurers  swam  merrily.  Most  of  the 
latter,  if  not  all,  were  swindlers,  and  carried  on  political  intrigue  as  a 
lucrative  and  protecting  napepyoy,  Scropfer,  to  whose  tragical  end  we 
have  referred,  is  said  to  have  undertaken  his  conjurations  as  an  agent  of 
the  Jesuits.  He  horrified  the  Prussian  court  and  all  Berlin  hy  prophesy- 
ing the  death  of  several  well-known  characters,  and  some  of  his  prophecies 
came  true.  He,  however,  carried  on  his  game  too  impudently  and  coarsely, 
so  that  his  protectors  separated  from  him,  and  allowed  him  to  sink  into 
a  state  of  poverty.  * 

Scropfer  had  taken  up  a  system  of  incantations  ready  prepared  for  him. 
How  it  was  arranged  is  not  known  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  hence  we 
can  only  speak  generally.  The  '*  Magians"  were  acquainted  with  all  the 
effects  of  the  magic  lantern  and  phantasmagoria,  all  the  ocular  illusions 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  instruments  of  Father  Kircher  and 
Robertson,  as  well  as  all  the  laws  of  reflected  light.  In  the  East  they  had 
learned  certain  catoptric  laws,  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  cele- 
brated magic  mirrors,  which  the  pagan  priests  are  said  to  have  employed. 
Catoptromancy,  or  prophesying  from  a  series  of  prearranged  mirrors,  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  effect,  for  it  was  only  requisite  to  engrave  on  the 
back  of  a  mirror  objects  in  relief  and  place  them  before  a  reflectbg 
surface  in  order  to  produce  them  exactly  as  they  were.  These  objects 
(pictures  of  the  dead)  were,  howev^,  motionless,  and  to  make  the 
spectator  believe  that  he  saw  something  supernatural,  a  second  deception 
must  be  produced.  This  the  Magian  effected  by  certain  odours,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  hallucinations  in  young  persons.  Hence  the 
necromancers  preferred  that  children  should  gaze  into  their  magic 
mirrors.  Deceived  by  imag^  which  their  own  brain  invented,  these 
children  announced  fearful  things  as  seen  by  them,  and  thus  frequently 
induced  sensible  men  to  believe  in  the  power  of  incantation.      The 

*  Matter:  Saint  Martin,  le  Fhilosophe  Inconnu.  Sa  Vie  et  ses  Ecrits.  Matter : 
Emanuel  de  Swedenborg.  Sa  Vie  ses  Ecrits  et  sa  Doctrine.  And,  Lea  Sectes  et 
Soci^tls  Secretes  Folitiqaes  et  Religienses.  Par  le  Comte  le  Couteulx  de  Can. 
teleu.   All  three  are  published  by  Didier,  Paris. 
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Mi^:Mm  had  other  apparatus  in  hb  arsenal.  In  order  to  perfect  the 
Ibrmation  of  dating  representations  by  the  aid  of  hydromancy  (prophe- 
sying  with  water),  he  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  magic  circle  a  crystal 
Ixdl  BUed  with  water,  on  which  frequently  floated  a  lump  of  burning 
camphor,  whose  vapour  strengthened  the  effect  of  the  objects  reflected  in 
the  water.  Finally,  the  necromancers  employed  the  newly-discovered 
forces  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  so  that  they  operated  with  very 
difRdrent  allies  than  those  of  our  modem  mediums,  who  require  nothing 
more  than  a  rapping-tahle. 

Scropfer  is  stated  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  the  notorious  Count 
St  Germain.  This  pretended  count  was  an  adventurer,  supposed  to  be 
the  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew.  The  protection  of  Madame  de  Pompadour 
and  the  minbter  Choiseul  procured  him  admission  to  the  French  court, 
where  he  stood  in  some  credit  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  lived  in 
splendour.  He  must  have  been  a  remarkably  well-educated  man,  for  he 
not  only  made  chemical  experiments,  which  ^procured  him  the  respect  of 
thorough  naturalists,  but  narrated  anecdotes  of  Charles  V.  and  even  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  whose  contemporary  he  stated  himself  to  be,  in  which  the 
most  careful  study  of  history  was  displayed.  Any  one  who  saw  him 
employing  his  magic  mirror  at  his  house  in  the  Rue  P14tn^re,  or  at 
&menonsYille,  could  no  longer  doubt  but  that  St.  Germain  stood  in  com- 
mooication  with  the  other  world.  He  would  be  asked  to  summon  dead 
people  whom  he  had  never  seen:  they  appeared,  and  were  recognised  by 
their  relations.  But,  during  his  residence  in  Paris,  the  police  also  per- 
formed miracles  and  displayed  a  knowledge  of  hidden  things  bordering 
on  omniscieoce,  whence  the  conclusion  has  been  drayn  that  Count  St. 
Germain  was  a  spy,  who  sold  to  the  police  the  numerous  persons  who 
were  compelled  to  confide  in  him  in  order  to  secure  his  services.  He  died 
in  1784,  at  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  Schleawig- 
HoUtein. 

In  Hamburg  this  setting  swindler  had  several  interviews  with  a  rising 
swindler,  who  gave  himself  out  to  the  world  as  Count  Cagliostro.  Goethe 
has  traced  his  origin  and  the  history  of  his  later  years,  and  we  need  not 
r^»eat  after  him.  We  will  merely  remark  here  that  the  pretended  Arme- 
nian Altotas  with  whom  Cagliostro  travelled  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  and  whom  Alexandre  Dumas  introduces  in  his  romance,  was  most 
probably  a  German  of  the  name  of  Kolmer.  This  Kolmer-Altotas  had 
lived  a  long  while  in  Egypt  when  a  young  man,  and  there  saw  and 
heard  enough  to  be  able  on  his  return  to  Europe  to  envelop  himself  in 
a  nimbus  of  pyramid  mysteries.  At  Messina  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ai^e  of  Cagliostro,  who  at  that  time  was  called  Balsamo,  visited  with 
him  the  Archipelago  and  Morea,  then  proceeded  with  his  companion  to 
Egypt,  where  they  earned  a  deal  of  money  by  selling  imitation  gold  for 
embroidery,  and  finally  went  to  Malta.  The  grandmaster  Pinto  was 
»  deluded  by  the  impostors  that  he  gave  them  his  house  and  labo- 
latory,  but  they  did  not  remain  long  in  the  island.  Kolmer  disappeared 
inmi  this  moment,  but  Cagliostro  went  through  a  brilliant,  though  very 
hadlj-ending  career. 

The  new  Magian  founded  hb  plans  *bn  'the  likine  for  ostensibly 
Miioas  ceremonies  which  prevailed  among  the  various  orders.  He  threw 
M  Egyptian  freemasonry  as  a  bait  to  such  as  wbhed  to  coquette  widi 
mystidsm*     Heads  were  heated  by  the  thought  of  wearing  symbolic 
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orders  and  peHbrming  rites  whieh  were  said  to  have  been  originated  ia 
the  priestly  state  of  Meroe,  and  to  bave  attained  ihm  developoMnt 
during  the  fifth  or  sixth  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohsi.  CagUostro,  however, 
had  iaducements  not  only  for  phaDtasts^  but  also  for  earnest  thinkers. 
In  passing  sentence  on  his  inftnence,  we  nmist  not  'overk>ok  the  faei  ttwit 
he  was  one  of  the  first  introducers  of  magnetism,  and  that  he  posoecoed 
some  rare  chemical  and  medical  acquirements.  Hundreds  who  turaed 
away  fimm  him  in  di^ust  owing  to  his  incantations  and  the  prophedet 
of  his  '<  doves"  (young  girls),  returned  to  him  again  when  they  heard 
of  his  marveUous  eurea— that  is  to  say,  his  recovery  of  persons  gives,  up 
by  the  doctors — for  instance,  the  Prince  de  Soobise. 

Still  he  was  and  remained  a  man  of  the  lowest  charaeter.  He  carried 
on  a  trade  in  the  charms  of  His  lovely  wife  Lorenia.  At  Petersborg  he 
contrived  to  introduce  her  to  Prince  Potemkin,  and  the  great  Catharine 
was  rendered  so  jealous  by  this,  that  she  sent  him  over  the  frontier  with 
twenty  thousand  silver  loubl^  in  his  pocket.  He  then  went  to  Franoe, 
gained  a  reputation  by  ^'isiting  the  hospitals  and  effectiDg  remarkaUe 
cnresy  and  after  this  began  founding  '*  Lodges  of  the  victorious  Tmtk." 
In  order  to  lay  his  nragic  nets  all  round  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  provincial 
towns,  such  as  Strasburg,  Lyons,  and  Bordeanz.  Froaa  the  hanks  o£ 
the  Garonne,  where  he  remaraed  eleven  months,  he  retnmed  to  those  of 
the  Seine,  and  secluded  himself  in  the  most  solitary  street  of  the  Maorais, 
in  an  isolated  house,  surrounded  by  gardens,  in  which  he  Hved  perfectlj 
quiet  for  a  year.  He  calculated  very  correctly  that  the  Parisians  wo«M 
soon  grow  half  mad  through  curiosity  to  know  what  he  was  aboot. 
When  he  had  brought  them  to  this  state,  he  sunamoned  deputies  from 
the  seventy-two  Parisian  lodgee  to  his  house,  and  treated  them  to  a  graad 
invocation  of  spirits.  He  allowed  his  guests  to  sammoa  ghosts  aeeordtn^ 
to  their  taste,  and  they  ordered  up  Vohaire,  Diderot,  l3*Alambert,  the 
Abb6  Voisenon,  Montesquieu,  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  The  invited 
persons  appeared  at  punctually  as  the  stone  gnest  in  ^  Don  Jnaa,"  and 
the  company  diverted  themselves  excellently  with  them.  As  the  livings 
guests  promised  to  be  silent  about  the  adventure,  all  Paris  heard  abcMit 
it,  and  then  the  ladies  wished  to  have  their  share.  With  the  attentive 
politeoese  which  Cagliostro  always  displayed  in  sn^  cases,  he  offered  to 
form  a  kidy's  lodge,  bat  six-and-thirty  members  must  give  in  th^  uanaes  f 
for  the  purpose..  On  die  first  evening  the  list  was  full,  and  each  of  the 
virgins  of  Isie  had  paid  one  hundred  L^uis  d'or.  Paris  did  not  talk  aboat 
the  sittings  which  the  ladies  held,  for  Cagliostro,  in  order  to  keep  his 
.  secret  and  his  three  thousand  six  hundred  Louis,  had  been  caotioiis 
enough  to  invite  the  nx-and-tlurty  lovers  of  the  female  adepts. 

Shortly  after  occurred  the  notorious  necklace  affair,  which  has  always 
been  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the  orders  were  labouring  to  undermine  the 
monarchy.  We  are  bound  earnestly  to  protest  against  such  an  assump- 
tion, not  on  behalf  of  the  orders,  which  do  not  concern  us,  but  for  the 
sake  of  history  and  conunon  sense.  It  is  not  at  all  logical  to  say  that 
this  occurrence  was  ii^rions,  and,  therefore,  was  designed  ta  injure. 
Cagliostro,  the  only  person  standing  in  connexion  with  the  secret  societies 
of  all  those  mixed  up  in  the  odious  drama  of  the  diamond  neckUce,  did 
not  think  at  the  time  about  any  repiblican  conspiracy,  but  of  Bomethingp' 
far  more  subetantial— 1,600,000  livres.  Such  was  the  price  of  the  neck- 
laee,  which  was  to  acquire  the  queen's  affection  for  the  vain  and  dissi- 
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ptted  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  as  he  had  been  induoed  to  belie?e.  Cagliostro, 
during  his  first  stay  in  Pari«,  had  formed  the  acquaintanee  of.  the  Abb6 
Georget,  the  caidinal^s  eeeretary,  and  had  beeome  known  to  the  laAter  by 
name  at  least.  When  he  returned,  and  shut  himself  up  far  a  year,  the 
Coouless  Lainothe,  the  pretended  deseendant  of  the  Valois,  who  was  the 
ehief  actress  io  the  intrigue,  was  one  of  the  few  persoas  with  whom  he 
a«ofiatiii.  That  he  was  deeply  uoaplicated,  is  proved  by  the  caution  he 
displayed  when  the  strings  began  to  be  drawn  tighter.  The  cardinal 
iceeived  letters  said  to  be  written  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  theaee  re> 
salred  to  purchase  the  necklace.  At  this  decisive  moment,  Cagliostro 
stepped  forward,  held  a  magieo-mystical  session,  and  informed  the  ear- 
diaal,  through  his  *^  dove,"  that  the  negotiation  commenced  was  worthy 
of  him,  and  the  queen  would  heap  favoers  upon  him.  Upon  this,  the 
necklace  was  purchased,  and  embesaled  by  the  Lamothe.  Up  to  this 
tiaae  Caglioetro  had  lived  in  Lyona^  in  order  to  be  able  to  prove  an  aUbiy 
and  earefuUy  destroyed  every  proof  of  his  cqnnezion  with  the  thie£  Who 
were  the  other  personages  of  the  drama  p  Lamothe,  an  adventurer  of 
tbe  ordinary  stamp ;  ViUette,  aa  ex-gendarme  and  forger ;  and  Made- 
■oiselle  diva,  a  girl  who  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  ^ueen.  Thanks  to 
Ins  precautions,  CagKostro  escaped  the  sentence  passed  on  kisaccomplioesv 
bat  was  eventually  punished  at  Rome  for  his  repeated  acts  of  swindling 
hy  imprisonment  for  lifs.  What  was  the  frte  of  Lorenaa  is  unknown. 
The  Countess  Lamothe,  about  whom  a  report  was  speead  in  1791  thai 
ibe  had  jnst  died  in  London,  is  said  to  have  lived  till  the  end  of  the 
Sestcwadon  at  Artois.  As  for  her  husband,  it  is  certatn  that  he  lived  up 
to  1829  in  Paris,  and  equally  certain  that  Louis  XVII L  gave  hin.  a 
pemioaw     Who  can  solve  this  riddle  ? 

From  these  quaeksalvers  and  impostors  of  the  secret  societies  we  wiH 
BOW  dHn  to  ane  of  the  most  celebrated  Illuminati  and  Martiaists  of  the 
agev  whn  courageously  died  for  the  saone  monarchy  which  Ids  brethiea 
aie  mid  to  have  undmnined.  Jac<}ue»  Caootte^  'bora  circi  1720^  at  Dijon, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  Jesaits,  eventually  removed  to  Paris,  and  received  an 
appointmept  in  the  Admiralty.  In  1747  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  a 
mmauseary,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  literature,  more  especially  to 
poetry.  Appointed  controller  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  ha  went  to  Mac- 
tiniquev  whare  he  was  beloved  and  respected  by  all  classes^  and  soon  after 
sarried  Elizabeth  Roignan,  daughter  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  colony, 
la  Martinique  he  con^kosed  two  ballads,  which  have  held  their  placa  in 
French  literature.  When  the  English  attacked  the  island  in  1749^ 
Casotte  displayed  gteat  activity,  and  even  a  considerable  share  ef . 
strategic  ability.  Recalled  to  France  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  he 
mked  leave  to  retire,  which  was  granted  en  the  meet  honourable  condi- 
ti<m%  and  with  the  title  of  a  cooNnissary-general  of  the  navy.  He  settled 
vitk  his  wile  and  children  at  Pierry,  an  estate  of  his  brother's,  in  the 
neinity  of  Epemay.  He  had  seld  his  property  in  Martinique  to  Lava- 
lette,  mperior  of  the  JesuitSy  and  taken  bills  on  the  Company,  but  the 
Jesnita  refused  to  acknowledge  these  bills,  and  this  produced  the  first  of 
duse  Inwsoita  which  eventually  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  order. 

At  this  period  Casotte  published  his  novel  '*  Le  Diable  ABu>vrenx,'* 
vhidi  not  so  long  ago  m)tstified  the  editor  of  a  London  periodical,  as 
flcane  one  sold  him  a  translation  of  the  old  work  as  a  modem  originaL 
He  now  became  an  Illumine,  and  joined  a  lodge  of  Martinists,  in  which 
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Jewish  metaphysicB  were  combined  with  the  obscure  theones  of  the 
Alexandrian  phdosophy,  and  whose  adepts  believed  they  could  attain  an 
authority  over  the  spirit  world.  As  a  Martinist,  Cazotte  wrote  his 
*'  Arabian  Fables,'*  in  whose  cheerful  and  mild  tone  nothing  mystical  is 
to  be  traced.  A  friend  of  the  marvellous,  he  had  received  from  nature 
the  gift  of  catching  the  fanciful  side  of  things,  and  was  fond  of  telling 
strange  stories.  Among  others,  he  used  to  talk  about  Marion  Delorme, 
whom  he  stated  he  had  frequently  seen  before  her  death,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  from  her  narrative  he  produced  the 
most  remarkable  details  about  the  death  of  Henri  IV.  This  was  natu- 
rally a  fiction,  but  the  gloomy  prophecy,  in  which  Cazotte  is  said  to  have 
predicted  to  a  large  family  their  death  by  the  guillotine  years  before  the 
Revolution,  is  also  a  fiction,  and  one  of  La  Harpe. 

When  the  disturbances  began,  Cazotte  retired  into  Champagne.  Bat 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  lamenting  the  course  of  events,  but  made  his 
son,  Scsvola,  join  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  king.  Scsevola  was  engaged  in  the  flight  to  Varennes,  protected 
the  royal  couple  on  their  return  from  ill  treatment,  and  saved  the  Dauphin. 
When  the  Tuileries  were  taken  by  storm  on  August  10,  Cazotte's  letters 
to  the  king  were  found  in  the  office  of  Laporte,  the  intendant.  Fouquie* 
Tinville  did  not  hesitate  to  send  the  order  for  his  arrest  to  Pieny. 
^*  Dost  thou  know  these  letters  ?*'  the  police  official  asked  him.  "  They 
are  from  me,"  Cazotte  replied.  '*  And  I  wrote  them  from  my  father's 
dictation,'*  exclaimed  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  in  order  that  she  might 
share  his  cell.  Both  were  confined  in  the  Abbaye  towards  the  close  of 
August. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Longwy  by  the  Prussians  inflamed  the 
Parisians  to  commit  the  September  murders.  Maillard's  bands  had  been 
killing  the  prisoners  in  the  Abbaye  for  hours,  when  towards  midnight 
Cazotte's  name  was  called  out.  He  walked  up  to  the  prosecutor,  answered 
a  few  questions,  and  then  received  his  sentence :  **  To  La  Force."  This 
was  the  formula  which  had  been  selected  in  order  to  intimate  to  the 
watchful  myrmidons  that  the  prisoner  was  condemned  to  death.  He  had 
just  reached  the  door  which  led  to  the  court-yard,  filled  with  the  dead  and 
dying,  when  his  daughter  Elizabeth  rushed  up,  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  implored  mercy  for  him.  The  executioneraT  were  aflected. 
Maillard  was  still  hesitating,  when  a  man  of  the  people  ofiered  the 
courageous  daughter  a  glass,  and  said,  ''  Citoyenne,  in  order  to  prove  to 
Maillard  that  thou  art  no  aristocrat,  drink  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
and  the  victory  of  the  republic."  Elizabeth  drank,  and  she  and  her  father 
were  set  at  liberty  amid  the  shouts  of  the  spectators. 

**  I  am  not  saved  for  long,"  Cazotte  said  on  the  following  day  to  some 
friends  who  congratulated  him.  **  A  few  moments  before  you  came  in, 
I  had  a  vision.  I  saw  a  gendarme  who  was  seeking  me,  and  was  obliged 
to  accompany  him.  I  appeared  before  the  maire  of  Paris,  who  sent  me 
to  the  Conciergerie,  and  thence  to  the  revolutionary  court.  My  hour  has 
come."  In  truth,  his  vision  was  realised  on  September  14.  His  trial 
was  soon  got  through,  and  the  sentence  was  death.  On  September  25, 
1792,  Cazotte  was  beheaded.  Ere  he  was  fastened  to  the  board,  he 
walked  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold  and  shouted  across  the  Carrousel 
square,  "  I  die  as  I  have  lived,  faithful  to  God  and  my  king." 
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A  GEEMAN  IN  DUBLIN .♦ 

We  went  to  DubliD  in  the  Sea  Nymph..  This  yessel  crosses  daily — 
Sandtj  excepted — the  Irish  Channel,  and  conveys  to  wealthy  England 
from  fertile  Ireland  eggs,  butter,  fish,  cattle,  porter,  and — working  strength. 
On  our  passage  the  steamer  had  on  board  four  hundred  Irish,  who  were 
zetaming  to  their  families  with  their  savings  from  a  fortnight's  work  at 
htnresting.  Each  had  a  small  bundle  and  a  stick,  which  they  call  a 
shillelagh.  They  were  true  children  of  their  country,  badly  dressed,  badly 
fed,  and  weary-looking.  But  when  night  set  in  they  began  to  sing;  a 
piper  sprang  up  among  them,  and,  ere  we  expected  it,  they  were  dancing 
on  the  scanty  space  allotted  them  the  Irish  national  dance — the  jig — with 
all  the  liveliness  peculiar  to  them.  The  night  was  mild,  the  sea  calm, 
and  at  six  a.m.  we  ran  into  the  bay  of  Dublin,  which  has  so  often  been 
compared  with  that  of  Naples.  The  city  forms  a  semicircle  facing  the 
new  arrival,  behind  it  are  woods  and  country-houses,  and  the  picture  is 
filled  in  by  the  lines  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  hills. 

At  the  landing-place  we  had  some  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the  good- 
hnmonredly  smiling,  but  dirty-looking  fellows  who  offered  us  their  ser- 
vices. There  were  three  of  us— one  being  a  son  of  the  country — and  we 
took  a  car.  This  is  an  open  vehicle  used  in  Ireland,  and  also  in  Wales, 
in  which  you  sit  with  your  elbow  against  the  carman,  and  doS'CL'dos  with 
your  companion.  The  first  ride  in  a  oar  is  not  at  all  pleasant.  This 
side-ride,  without  a  support  before  you  or  a  covering  over  you,  has  some- 
thing startling  about  it,  and  you  can  easily  recognise  the  novice  by  his 
ehitchiog  at  his  neighbour's  arm  at  every  jolt. 

As  we  bad  no  special  recommendation  to  any  hotel,  we  entrusted  our- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  the  carman,  for  he  assured  us  that  he  would  take 
OB  to  an  excellent  inn.  Turning  to  the  right,  out  of  the  handsome,  broad 
Sackville-street,  he  stopped  before  an  unpretending  house. 

^  That  does  not  look  inviting,"  one  remarked. 

"Be  good  enough  to  overlook  the  exterior,"  our  carman  objected; 
''inside  it's  fine." 

Well,  it  was  not  exactly  so :  the  want  of  cleanliness  was  unmistakable, 
and  we  resolved  to  look  out  for  a  better  hotel  during  the  course  of  the 
daj.  But  to  make  up  for  this,  we  had  an  interesting  conversation  with 
tke  landlady. 

"  Your  honours  come  from  England,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  It's  a  fine  country,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  the  people  in  it  are  very  cleanly." 

^  I  have  heard  so ;  but,  by  your  leave,  cleanUness  costs  a  deal  of  time. 
And  the  English  have  no  time  for  amusement,  because  they  are  so  yery 
ekan.     That  wouldn't  please  us  Irish." 

*  This  article  is  a  hondjide  statement  of  the  impression  produoed  on  a  Berlin 
pntleman  by  a  visit  to  Ireland  daring  the  last  Exhibition.  Although  his  letter  was 
Mt  written  with  any  intent  of  publication,  I  found  it  so  amusing  that  I  obtained 
hii  permiflsion  to  transcribe  those  passages  which  appear  to  me  best  adapted  for 
a^iA  readers.— Ii.  W. 
YOI..  uy.  H 
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And,  upon  this,  she  praised  her  Phoenix  Park  and  Doonybrook  Fair, 
which  lasted  nine  days,  and  was  just  going  to  begin,  and  told  us  to  mind 
and  be  sure  to  visit  OX^onneirs  tomb,   t 

0*Connell !  How  often  did  we  hear  this  name  during  our  short  stay 
in  Ireland  I  He  still  lives  in  the  keait  of  hb  people,  even  thoag^  he 
sent  his  own  to  Rome. 

Afiber  break&st  we  again  jnraped  on  a  ear  aad^iPDve  tktmgk  die  MiMn 
•treets,  which  are  very  pretty  and  broad,  Wt  effeaded  as  ^'Ei^iiBh"  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  Icept  clean,  and  that  so  many  ragged,  bauo- 
footed  Bien  cat  abovt  idly  on  the  door-steps  and  round  die  m«auiDetif%t, 
.like  the  kszaxoni  of  Naples.  A  stranger  coming  from  the  wealthy  parts 
of  London  is  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  ao  indolence  and  raggedoeas, 
far  in  the  capital  the  greatest  mie^  is  thrust  back  into  streets  and  l^iiet, 
into  which  the  eye  does  not  easily  penetrate.  How  nrany  of  the  millions 
who  inhabit  London  are  aojuainted  with  Tyndall^s  or  Charlotte' a  build- 
ings, or  Pettiooat-hme,  or  have  ever  beard  even  the  name  of  these  ouraevj- 
grounds  of  physical  and  moral  destitution  ? 

The  e}'e8  oi  our  Irish  companion,  on  ihe  odier  hand,  flashed  with 
delight.  He  had  not  been  in  his  hel«)Ted  conatry  for  ten  years,  and  our 
driver  was  doquence  ttself,  aad  did  the  honours  of  the  city.  But  the  very 
people  who  passed  as  seemed  to  take  an  mterest  in  us  strangers,  mod 
smiled  kindly  to  us.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Englishnian,  oritieised  and  gruaabled 
in  ihe  mean  while,  aad  his  opimons  <lrew  oat  many  aa  exoellrat  ivtort 
from  our  Irishman,  Mr.  Foster,  and  the  cararan. 

Mr.  Foster.  Do  you  notice  how  broad  SaekvilleHitreet  is  ?  You 
might  almost  oall  it  a  square.  Such  a  atreet  is  not  to  he  iwmd  in 
London. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It's  broad  enough,  and  dirty  enough  ton. 

Mr.  Foster.  This  is  the  Nekoa's  eohima.  Ke^on  was  an  English- 
man,  but,  for  all  that,  we  gave  bun  a  monument. 

Mr.  Rogers.  WeUiogton  was  an  Inshmaa,  and  ire  have  pvt  h&lf  « 
dozen  statues  ap  to  him  in  London. 

Mr.  Foster.  Wellington  hadn't  a  drop  of  Irish  hk>odin  him,  aldioog^ 
he  was  bom  in  our  green  idand.  He  did  not  love  Lieland  either,  and 
only  served  England. 

If  a.  Rogers.  When  he  thrashed  Napoleon  tX  Watesloo  it  waa  as 
much  a  service  for  Irelaad  as  for' England. 

The  Cammav  (poKtely  touching  his  hat).  Beg  year  pardon,  sir.  Tb^ 
do  say  here  that  the  Prussian  general  Blottcher  (so  is  Bliicher's  name 
pronounced  in  England  aad  Ireland)  did  the  best  bit  of  work  at  Waterloo. 
Then  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  said:  "This  is  Merrion-square.  Here 
lived  O'Connell,  the  great  liberator." 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  great  agitator. 

Mr.  Foster.  Carman,  drive  us  to  No.  30.  That  was  O'Connell's 
house.  There  are  still  the  san»e  green  blinds  at  his  windows  as  there  vpere 
during  his  lifetime.  From  this  balcony  he  once  addressed  a  mob  hrnnatli^ 
and  it  increased  so  greatly  that  it  no  longer  had  room  in  the  street,  and 
broke  the  iron  railings  of  the  square. 

'*  Yes,  sir,  so  it  wasi  exactly  so,"  the  driver  interposed ;  ''and  when  tiie 
magistrate  insisted  on  O'Coonell  paying  the  damage,  because  it  was  liis 
fault  the  fine  railings  were  broken,^0'Connell  broke  an  action  against;  tl%e 
magistrate,  and  conducted  it  himself;  for  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  so  clever 
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a  OM^  that  there  ifu  not  uiot^r  like  liim  in  the  worid ;  and,  bedad,  he 
guned  the  action,  and  the  niagiitrato  was  ehliged  to  pay  for  the  raiUaes 
ind  the  costs  in  the  harj^ !  Served  htm  ri^ht  P  (A  cnifik  of  the 
whip.) 

We  turned  into  Merrion-row. 

Mr.  Fostbb.  This  i»  the  ehapel  the  expemet  of  buildiag  whadi  he 

Ms.  Rootss.  Thai  it  mm  eeojvnag.  fie  ^  it  together  bjr  coUao- 
tions. 

Mb.  ForrzE.  I  often  met  faiai  ai  aiatiMi     He  was  aoeaakemed  to  be 
wrapped  up  an  his  ekMik ;  and  on  hii  «ap  he  wore  a  gM  tasseL     I  faa^  • 
I  eaa  aee  hiai  before  me  now. 

1^  CAKafAff .  Shall  I  driwe  to  Gkinewn  Cemetery  ? 

Mb.  FosTBm.  Tea,  eannaa,  drtwe  theee.     We  wrill  ate  his  grave. 

We  droYO  to  the  handsome  oenaetery,  whioh  contains  twen^-six  jMMa. 
la  its  centre  stands  the  O'CenneLTs  pillar,  eomnHuiding  all  the  other 
■ononeats.  Frem  the  gateway,  whare  a  filieat  stands  sentry  np  to  the 
fault,  whereaier  lihe  paths  eraas,  aignpoata  are  p«t  up  with  the  inaerip- 
tioD,  ''  This  is  the  way  to  0*Connell's  Grave."  To  our  regret,  we  heard 
that  the  rault  would  not  be  opened  till  the  afternoon*  and  benoe  we  could 
sot  enter  it  A  aaan,  who  was  making  large  bouquets  of  flowers  to  de- 
eorate  the  cemetery  ehapel,  told  ma  that  the  throng  to  O'Ceonell's  grave 
doling  the  morning  hours,  when  the  burials  take  place,  was  eo  enormeaa, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  open  the  grave  to  visitors  in  the  afkeraoon 
alone.  He  mSded,  that  within  a  abort  time  the  corpse  wedd  be  removed 
to  the  foot  of  the  lofty  {Mliar. 

After  a  short  consultaition,  we  resolved  to  drive  once  nove  alowly 
through  the  city,  and  then  go  to  Phceoix  Park.  Dublin  has  many  fiiiis 
sod  much  larger  squares  than  London,  and  passers-by  have  a  perfect 
view  of  them,  wh^  in  London  the  raalings  are  ao  covered  with  bushes 
that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  see  through  a  wall  as  throagh  theae  green 
fimces.  The  Liffey  flows  through  the  cestie  of  the  city,  ajid  in  its  course 
sf  one  aUe  aiWl  a  half  divides  it  into  two  halves,  which  are  eonneeted  by 
Bsble  bridges. 

The  fact  that  ihe  houeea  of  Dublin  are  not  all  aahen  grey,  like  thoae  of 
Loodon,  hut  red,  gveen,  and  yellow,  prod«icea  a  ploaaant  iaaprassion  ota 
the  man  who  has  not  grown  habituated  to  fog. 

"That  is  our  poet,  Tommy  Moore,"  said  the  carmaa,  pointinig  to  a 
8(at«e  of  grey  marble ;  ^  and  this  oae^-^it  was  an  equestrian  statue  in 
konae— ''is  King  William."  And  Mr.  Foster  exdaianed,  "  William  of 
Oran^ !  Have  we  not  given  him  a  fine  site  in  one  of  the  best  streets  of 
DnUiD!"  ^ 

The  Pheentx  Park  has  been  called  by  othen,  beside  oar  two  Irishmea, 
''the  finest  park  in  the  world."  It  contains  seventeen  hundred  acres, 
witoeh,  wtth  the  exception  of  the  small  portion  belonging  to  the  viceroy's 
nmmer  palace,  are  open  to  the  people.  Broad  earriage-roads  cross  it  in 
ifl  ^reetiQDS ;  there  are  no  ditches  and  barriers,  as  in  the  London  Parka ; 
the  entire  beautifally  green  Irish  Crreen  Pai^  is  open,  and  filled  with 
stags  and  deer. 

The  Park  was  almost  utterly  deserted ;  only  here  aod  (hero  was  a  soli- 
iarj  rider,  a  cadet  from  the  military  school,  which  is  in  the  Park  itself^  or 
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a  lad  looking  for  mushrooms.     It  had  struck  us  before,  in  the  squares, 
that  so  few  people  were  walking  about  them. 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  Park  is  like  a  city  of  the  dead. 
TuE  Carman.  The  quality  are  not  in  town,  and  the  others  are  not  at 
liberty  till  the  evening. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Who  do  you  reckoa  here  among  the  quality  ? 
The  Carman.  The  merchants,  lawyers,  and  doctors.     When  they  re- 
turn from  their  summer  tours,  it  is  lively  enough  here.     Gentlemen  and 
ladies  on  horseback,  and  carriages  as  6ue  as  the  viceroy's  own. 

Mr.  Rogers.  H'm !     It  can  never  be  like  the  life  in  Hyde  Park,  for 
*   the  wealthy  nobility  stay  at  the  most  only  a  few  days  in  Dublin. 

The  Carman.  There  your  honour  is  quite  right.  Our  great  gentry, 
to  whom  the  land  belongs,  have  the  money  sent  them  by  their  agents  to 
London,  or  wherever  they  may  be.  We  poor  devils  only  wish  they  would 
spend  it  here  (sighing).     Yes,  we  wish  that  from  out  heart. 

Mr.  Foster.  Our  Ireland,  the  Eden  of  the  West,  is  forced  to  send 
them  everything  that  her  woods  and  fields  aud  her  teeming  waters  pro- 
duce. They  leave  behind  potatoes,  at  the  most,  for  the  great  mass  at 
home. 

The  Carman.  And  we  don't  complain  so  long  as  the  potatoes  remain 
sound;  but  when  they  go  bad,  we  want  for  everything. 

Mr.  Rogers  (this  time  with  a  smile).  The  whisky,  too,  and  that  is 
certainly  the  worst 

The  Carman.  No,  sir.  The  worst  is  starvation. 
Mr.  Rogers.  But,  carman,  supposing  you  had  as  much  whisky  and 
potatoes  as  your  heart  desires,  I  am  afraid  that  you  Irish  would  never 
live  in  peace  and  quietness.  You  are  constantly  quarrelling  together, 
and  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop  is  not  the  cause  of  that.  I  think  it  is 
your  old  Irish  way. 

The  Carman.  The  gentleman  means,  I  suppose,  the  quarrel  between 
the  Orangemen  and  the  Catholics.     I  know  who  keep  it  up. 
Mr.  Rogers.  So  do  I.     The  priests. 

The  Carman.  The  agents.  There  are  in  Ireland  not  only  agents 
who  screw  money  out  of  the  poor  farmer  for  the  landlord,  but  other 
agents  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  quarrelling.  Sir,  I 
would  sooner  remain  a  poor  carman  till  my  death  than  be  an  agent  for  a 
single  day. 

While  conversing  thus  we  had  driven  through  the  Park.  We  now 
stopped  at  a  slight  elevation,  and  Mr.  Foster  asked  us  if  we  felt  inclined 
to  see  the  strawberry-gardens.  Although  the  strawberry  season  was  long 
past,  the  question  induced  us  to  get  down.  The  annual  strawberry 
feast  which  is  hlld  here,  as  well  as  Donny brook  Fair,  has  such  a  celebrity 
among  the  Irish  popular  festivals,  that  we  felt  desirous  to  see  the  gardens 
at  any  rate. 

Along  the  side  of  the  high  road  runs  a  low  chain  of  hillocks,  for  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles,  densely  grown  with  strawberry  plants.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  are  numerous  small  inns,  where,  during  the  straw- 
berry season,  there  is  never  any  lack  of  pipers,  fiddlers,  and  harpers,  to 
strike  up  a  jig.  The  male  and  female  dancers  flock  in  in  such  numbers 
that  dancing-rooms  are  improvised  between  the  pot-houses  by  laying 
down  a  flooring  of  boards.  Strawberries  and  ginger-beer  constitute  tbe 
refreshments. 
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An  old  woman  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  road  :  she  had  a  basket 
of  biscuits  before  her,  and  nodded  kindly  to  us.  On  our  inquiring  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  hammering  in  the  inn  opposite  to  which  we  were 
standing,  she  replied  that  the  dancing-ground  was  being  repaired  for  the 
next  day,  Sunday.  Dancing  on  a  Sunday !  This  struck  u^  as  we  had 
JQSt  come  from  England  and  rigidly  Presbyterian  Wales.  In  Wales, 
ays  an  Inah  proverb,  they  hang  the  cat  on  the  Monday  for  catching  a 
mouse  on  a  Sunday. 

But  we  were  not  destined  to  leave  without  seeing  a  jig,  for  while  we 
were  standing  there  the  piper  struck  up.  We  stepped  into  the  open 
doorway  of  the  inn.  The  old  woman  had  followed  us,  seated  herself 
with  her  basket  on  the  threshold,  and  followed  with  sparkling  eyes  the 
movements  of  the  dancers.  And  when  we  asked  her  whether  she  still 
danced,  and  how  old  she  was,  she  replied  :  **  Heart  and  soul  still  dances, 
but  the  limbs  will  no  longer  move,  for  I  am  upwards  of  eighty." 

When  we  gave  her  a  trifle,  she  said,  "  I  thank  you.  Of  course  you 
notice  that  biscuit  selling  is  only  a  more  genteel  way  of  begging." 

Such  are  the  Irish.  They  may  be  recognised  everywhere  by  their 
pointed  answers,  their  rags,  and  a  certain  something  which  glistens  in 
ihmr  eyes  like  a  sunbeam. 

In  the  hotel  on  the  quay,  to  which  we  had  removed  on  the  first  day 
of  our  stay,  we  found  ourselves  very  comfortable.  We  noticed  in  the 
handsome,  well-lit  rooms  no  traces  of  Irish  disorder.  A  life-size  portrait 
of  O'Connell,  and  another  representing  Dr.  Cahill,  decorated  the  walls 
of  the  coffee-room.  Dr.  Cahill  is  a  Catholic  priest  and  savant,  who  has 
been  much  talked  about  during  later  years.  He  travels  about  Great 
Britain,  making  speeches  and  preaching,  and  the  best  articles  in  the 
CaikoUc  Telegraphy  a  paper  appearing  in  Dublin,  are  from  his  pen. 

In  various  conversations  with  the  natives  it  became  evident  to  us  that 
the  aversion  of  the  Celtic  race  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  in  no  way 
leMened  by  time.  No  greater  contrast  can  well  be  imagined  than  that 
existiDg  between  the  merry,  careless  son  of  Erin,  who  toys  with  the 
Muses,  and  Albion's  silent,  reflecting,  industrious,  and  practical  scion. 
It  b  only  an  allegory ,  that  a  relievo  on  the  handsome  Custom-house  of 
Dublin  represents  England  and  Ireland  as  peaceable  travelling  com* 
pauions  in  a  shell  carriage,  from  which  Neptune  drives  away  starvation 
and  despair  with  his  trident.  If  England  and  Ireland  should  be  repre- 
sented as  travelling  companions,  let  them  be  painted  as  the  iron  and  the 
earthen  pot  preparing  for  a  swim  down  the  river. 

Trinity  College,  or  Dublin  University,  was  founded  by  Queen  Eliza- 
b^,  in  1 691,  for  Protestant  students,  but  since  1795  Catholics  have  also 
becm  received  there.  For  all  that,  the  Irish  Catholics  founded  a  few 
years  ago,  on  the  incitation  of  Pius  IX.,  a  university  exclusively  for 
Catholic  students,  and  regard  with  an  angry  upon  the  mass  of  mixed 
aebooU  which  have  been  established  and  supported  by  government  in 
Ireland,  for  they  are  firmly  convinced  that  their  principal  object  is  pro- 
selytiang,  and  as  soup  has  been  distributed  in  some  of  them,  chiefly 
attended  by  poor  children,  the  generic  name  of  the  mixed  schools  in  Ire* 
hmd  is  the  ''  Soup  Schools." 

On  Sunday  afternoon  we  drove  to  Kingstown,  a  port  and  pretty  water- 
ittg.place  near  Dublin.  Formerly  this  town  was  called  Dunleary,  but 
afte^  GeOTge  IV.  visited  it,  it  was  rechristened  as  a  reminiscence.     It 
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was  a  bright  sunny  afternoon,  and  people  on  foot,  riding  or  driving,  were 
enjoying  the  fine  weather  and  the  pleasant  landscape.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
coin  pel  led  to  hear  us  say  repeatedly  that  we  preferred  the  Irish  Sunday 
to  the  English.  In  order  to  tease  him,  a  laic^  belonging  to  our  party 
walked  up  tp  a  fruit-seller,  who  was  praising  her  pears,  amd  said,  '^  Tku 
gentleman  thinks  that  it  is  wrong  to  sell  pears  on  a  Sunday." 

^  God  bless  your  kind  face,"  was  the  answer,  *^  the  gentleBkan  is  quit* 
right.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  rest  on  the  seventh.  Bat  we 
poor  folk  have  no  time  for  it*  If  your  honour  will  not  buy  aay  pears, 
aceept  these  two  a»  a  present  from  me." 

The  lady  accepted  the  sweet  frmt,  and  laid  a  few  pence  on  the  fruit* 
seller's  Uble. 

'^  God  Mess  you,  but  I  cannot  take  any  money  for  the  pears  I  gave 
yo«  ;  that  would  Bot  be  elegant" 

"  Well,  then,  sell  me  some." 

<<  With  a  heart  a»d  a  half." 

From  Kingstown  to  Dnlkey  is  but  a  short  drive  along  the  sea-shore. 
The  country  is  fresh,  fertile,  and  rich  in  ancient  ruins.  We  counted  three 
forts,  which  we  were  told  were  botlt  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  a  pro- 
tection for  traders.  From  a  rock  which  was  covered  with  pleasure- 
seekers  we  had  another  glorious  view  of  Dublin  Bay  and  hills.  Among 
the  many  ehattering  and  laughing  groups  on  tlie  rock,  a  dozen  merry 
children  especially  attracted  our  attentkm.  They  were  the  first  neatly- 
dressed  chiklren  we  had  seen  in  Ireland.  They  were  engaged  with  a 
gane  which  seemed  to  delight  them  greatly,  for  their  laughter  echoed 
far  and  wide.  We  approached  the  tallest  girl,  who  looked  exaetly  like  a 
growing  English  miss,  and  asked  her  the  name  of  her  game. 

'*  We  are  playing  a  Sunday  game:  one  of  us  is  obliged  to  go  ande,  and 
we  then  think  of  a  person  in  the  Bible,  and  the  one  sent  away  has  to  guess 
it  when  called  back.     We  have  just  chosen  Jacob*" 

A  hearty  lai^h  interrupted  the  explanation.  The  guesser,  a  lad  at  the 
most  six  years  of  age,  had  eonlessed  that  he  did  not  know  how  iiia»y 
wives  Jacob  bad.  English  ehUdren  behave  in  the  same  way.  If  tM 
ennui  of  the  Sunday  become  too  overpowering  for  them,  they  allow 
themselves  a  game,  with  which  the  Bible  is  cleverly  interwoven.  In  this 
way  the  sin. of  playing  assumes  a  religious  tinge.  Aecording  to  Engliah 
ideas! 

Our  Kingstown  carman  demanded  rather  oftore  money  than  he  was 
entitled  to  by  the  fare-Kst,  but  the  fares  are  very  low,  and  a^  we  re- 
membered an  anecdote  which  we  had  read  in  an  English  paper,  we  did 
net  dare  to  insist  too  strictly  on  our  rights.  A  very  stout  gentleman — 
so  the  story  went — who  had  been  driven  from  one  end  of  Dublin  to  tlie 
other,  handed  tlie  carman  a  sixpence,  the  exact  fare.  The  carman  firat 
looked  at  the  money  and  then  at  his  £sre,  shook  bis  head^  and  touched 
hts  hat  politely :  **  I  beg  your  honoinr's  pardon  for  a  moment,  I  will  take 
the  money  directly."  After  which,  he  fetched  the  nose-bag  and  covered 
hfs  horse's  head  with  it.  '^Will  your  honour  give  me  the  sixpence 
now?" 

"  Why  did  you  put  the  nose-bag  on  ?" 

"  Well !  I  was  ashamed  to  let  the  creature  see  that  we  oidy  received 
sixpence  for  the  long  drive  and  such  a  weight." 
.  Although  the  real  £ur  has  been  done  away  with  at  Donny brook,  the 
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pfeiflare  which  has  actoropanied  it  sinee  haman  memory  ttill  exitta,  and 
oa  one  eveoiiig  in  this  y«ar*8  feslhral — tbe  fair  lasts,  as  wa  said,  Biae  daja 
— ao  less  than  tea  thousand  people  were  assembled,  siafa^Dg,  dancia*;^ 
aad  drinking,  at  Donny brook,  a  village  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
DoUio.  For  OS  the  <hrive  tkilker  coaatituted  the  gpreatest  aoausemeaty 
fior  it  carried  us  right  through  the  centre  of  the  fun.  All  the  Dablin  cars 
am  in  motioa,  aad  many  a  carman  drives  tweoty  times  oat  and  ia  during 
tke  day,  takiAg  up  everybody  who  is  witUng  to  pay  twopeaee  for  the  drire, 
and  nowhere  does  a  composite  company  so  rapidly  strike  up  aa  acquaint-^ 
aace  as  oa  the  road  to  Donnybrook.  AU  at  langhii^  side  by  side^  aK 
ladiaat  with  delight.  Do  the  horses  share  the  general  rejoicing  ?  Our 
emsaa^  at  aay  rate,  assured  us  that  bis  horse  would  galky  as  if  running 
&r  the  Derby.  We  flew  along,  in  truth,  and  coald  scaree  notice  the 
features  of  the  people  who,  on  both  sides  of  die  road,  stttiag  oa  door-s#eps 
aad  posts,  or  leaning  over  hedges  and  walls,  sought  aad  feuod  their 
aamsement  ia  looking  on. 

At  Donnybrook  the  crowd  is  so  great  that  the  poUee,  who  maintaia 
order  ea  horseback  and  on  foot,  allow  no  vehicles  to  drive  up  to  the 
Tillage,  they  must  all  stop  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it.  On  a  large 
enclosed  ground  stand  booths,  with  eatables  and  playthings,  menageries, 
poppet-shows,  and  bazaars.  Dancing  is  seeing  on  in  tents  and  publics, 
£reqaently  on  the  most  limited  space.  This  does  not  disturb  the  jig 
daocers  in  the  slightest.  We  saw  two  pretty  young  girls  dancing  a  man 
down,  as  it  is  termed.  They  relieved  each  other,  while  he  was  not  allowed 
to  stop  for  a  moment,  but  always  remain  in  motion,  up  and  down,  heel 
aad  toe,  forwards,  backwards,  right  and  left.  At  one  moment  he  chafked 
oae  sole,  and  then  the  other,  but  alt  in  time — all  while  stilt  dancing.  He 
tamed  pale  a  few  times,  but  the  smile  of  pleasure  did  not  quit  his  face 
for  an  instant,  and  the  girb  never  once  lost  the  modest  demeanour  and 
firtoots  manner  which  must  be  admired  in  Irish  women,  even  of  the 
poorest  class.  When  excited  by  dancing  and  pleasure,  their  eye  still 
Rtams  its  gentle  expression,  or  falls  modestly  to  the  ground  at  any  too 
aodscious  glance. 

h  was  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  a  special  vehicle  for  the  return 
joomey,  as  too  many  were  waiting,  and  so  we  shared  ours  voluntanfy  with 
several  grown  persons,,  and  perfotxse  with  two  trumpet-playing  lads, 
nhom  our  driver  raised  to  his  seat  at  the  last  moment  as  "  children  of  a 
finend."  But  fifeing  and  trumpeting  disturbed  us  as  little  as  did  singing 
aa^  Unghing ;  we  were  infected  by  the  noisy  merriment,  and  joined  in 
the  universal  hurrah  offered  to  Ireland — Erin-go- Bragh! 

When  we,  the  next  morning,  admired  the  Exchange,  with  its  splendid 
Corinthian  pillars,  we  learnt  that  the  building  was  originally  intended  for 
the  Irish  Hbuses  of  Parfiament,  but  was  converted  into  an  Exchange  at 
the  bme  of  the  Union. 

We  spent  a  few  hours  in  going  over  Guinness*s  porter  brewery.  We 
law  there  matt  and  hops  going  through  the  whole  process  of  brewing  and 
(ennenting — saw  boards  t>ecome  casks,  casks  washed  and  dried;  and, 
finally,  when  we  were  fatigued  with  our  wanderings  through  this  gigantic 
baflding,  we  were  refreshed  by  a  draught  of  the  splendid  porter  from  a 
cask  which  contidned  two  thousand  hogsheads ;  it  was  one  of  the  fifty- 
two  vats  we  saw  ammged.  Some  of  our  party,  who  f<^t  incltned  to  look 
at  the  top  of  the  casks,  mounted  several  ladders  for  this  purpose. 
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We  concluded  our  round  of  amusements  with  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
music-halls  with  which  Dublin  is  so  richly  endowed.  We  heard  several 
highly  comic  songs,  full  of  political  allusions,  and,  finally,  saw  a  jig 
danced.  This  it  is  impossible  to  escape  in  Ireland.  But  stay!  in  the 
heart  of  Dublin  there  is  a  street  where  it  is  not  danced.  It  is  the  Devil's 
Ditch,  a  long  narrow  lane,  also  known  as  Cooke's-street.  Along  the  rows 
of  houses  run  cords,  on  which  hang  rags  of  every  imaginable  stuff  and 
colour  ;  in  addition,  there  were  in  front  of,  and  inside  the  houses — whose 
doors  all  stand  wide  open — huge  piles  of  rags,  paper,  and  rubbish.  In 
fifteen  houses  coffins  were  being  made.  Out  of  the  windows  project 
poles,  on  which  wet  clothes  are  hung  out  to  dry.  The  atmosphere  is 
polluted,  and  pale  thin  beings,  covered  with  rags,  walk  or  lie  indolently 
about  Now  and  then  they  help  their  customers  to  fasten  the  rags  they 
purchase  oti  those  portions  of  their  clothing  which  most  require  them. 

With  this  melancholy  picture,  which,  •  however,  once  again  realises 
the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  Irishman — his  good  temper — we  bid 
farewell  to  green  Erin. 

A.  VON  Lessino. 
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Among  the  Roman  coffee-houses  of  the  second-class,  the  Cafe  Gnocchi 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated.  It  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Felice 
and  the  Via  di  Porta  Pinciana.  In  spite  of  this  favourable  position,  in 
a  quarter  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  foreigners,  it  is  not  greatly 
frequented  either  by  these  or  by  the  better  class  of  Romans.  Only  rarely 
does  an  artist,  on  his  hasty  walk  to  his  studio,  step  into  the  gloomy 
bottega  to  swallow  his  cafe  dolcissimo  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  throw 
the  bajocchi  on  the  marble  table.  On  the  other  hand,  the  caf6  is  greatly 
frequented  by  the  countless  swarm,  of  models,  who  have  their  eyrie  on  the 
Monte  Pincio.  At  any  hour  of  the  day  you  will  find  there  white-bearded 
old  men,  who  perform  in  turn  St.  Jerome  and  the  street-beggar ;  red- 
petticoated  Albanian  women,  with  white  head-dress  and  coral  beads  ; 
pifferari,  with  bagpipes  and  peacock  feather  in  their  hats ;  and  rogues  of 
every  description  lounging  on  the  leather-covered  benches,  and  chattering', 
smoking,  or  sleeping. 

Among  the  latter  class  of  idlers,  Luigi  Pastone,  or  the  Bafietto,*  as  he 
was  generally  called,  from  his  long  waving  beard,  played  the  most  im- 
portant part.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Genzano,  and  had  married  a 
shepherd  of  those  parts.  After  Luigi's  birth  she  had  been  summoned  to 
the  house  of  Prince  Castrucci,  in  order  to  give  the  breast  to  the  new- 
born representative  of  the  family.  After  a  while  Anna  Pastone  settled 
in  Some,  and  distinguished  herself  at  the  distribution  of  the  convent 
soup  by  the  largest  pot  and  the  loudest  voice. 

Her  son  Luigi,  or  in  abbreviation  Gigi,  the  only  fruit  of  her  marriage 
and  the  hero  of  my  story,  grew  up  like  the  lily  of  the  field,  without  toil- 

*  From  the  diminutive  of  baflS,  beard  and  whiskers. 
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ing  or  spinning,  and  yet  clothed  by  the  Heavenly  Father — if  not  quite 
80  brilliantly  as  that  blooming  symbol  of  virginity.  His  youth  was  much 
Bke  that  of  all  Roman  street  boys :  he  begged,  pilfered — though  only  in 
eases  of  extreme  necessity — ate,  when  he  had  anything  to  eat,  and 
wanned  himself  on  fast  days  with  the  dogs  in  the  sunshine.  We  see  our 
heroin  his  earlier  years  at  one  moment  sliding  down  the  railing  of  the 
Spanish  steps,  at  another  seeking  during  the  carnival  real  confetti  under 
tbe  horses'  hoofs  and  between  the  wheels.  Sometimes  he  ran  in  proces- 
sion by  the  side  of  the  candle*bearing  monks,  and  collected  the  dripping 
wax,  eithernn  a  box  or  his  bare  hand,  or  acted  as  cross-bearer,  when  the 
boys  of  the  quarter  were  driven  to  the  parish  church  on  Sundays.  With 
tiiese,  and  similar  harmless  avocations,  Luigi  attained  his  twentieth  year, 
and  had  become  tall  and  thin,  strong  and  active ;  the  only  defect  was 
that  he  continually  suflTered  from  a  consuming  hunger,  a  still  more 
torturing  thirst,  and  an  almost  fabulous  dislike  of  hard  work. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  an  English  artist,  who  needed  a  true  bir- 
baecione  for  his  genre  picture,  saw  in  the  Piazza  Barberina  our  Gigi 
lying  on  his  stomach  and  playing  at  cards.  He  made  him  a  proposition, 
whether  he  would  stand  or  rather  lie  as  his  model  for  three  pauls  a  day, 
a  proposal  which  was  joyfully  accepted  by  the  noble  youth.  Luigi 
followed  the  artist  to  his  studio,  laid  himself  at  full  length  on  the  ground, 
had  nothing  to  do  except  doing  nothing,  and  received  for  his  trouble  a 
duoing  apostle  piece.  The  affair  pleased  Pastone,  and  the  resolution 
gradually  ripenea  in  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  this  new  calling. 
From  this  hour  he  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow  freely,  took  the  cognomen 
of  BafTetto,  and  removed  his  residence  to  the  Ca&  Gnocchi,  which  he 
only  quitted  to  exchange  it  for  a  villegiatura  in  the  surrounding  wine- 
shops. 

We  are  bound  to  confess  that  BafFetto  had  made  no  mistake  when  he 
decided  on  the  calling  of  a  model :  he  combined  the  two  chief  requisites 
of  a  vagabond  life — indolence,  and  gaining  a  livelihood  without  trouble. 
In  a  short  time  he  was  known  by  the  artists,  and  sought  by  them  when- 
erer  they  had  to  paint  Orlando  Furiosos,  bandits,  or  scamps  and  scoundrels 
generally.  When  there  was  no  demand  for  malefactors,  Baffetto  would 
condescend  to  play  the  facchino,  carry  a  letter  to  the  post,  shear  a  poodle, 
or  undertake  any  job  that  cost  him  half  an  hour's  time  and  brought  him 
in  half  a  paul.  Tbe  day's  work  was  then  terminated — five  bajocchi 
Tattled  in  his  pocket,  and  they  were  sufficient  to  procure  at  the  Friggitore's 
apiece  of  paper  piled  up  with  steaming  cauliflower,  a  foglietto  of  Albanian 
wine,  and  enough  tobacco  to  keep  his  pipe  a  glow  till  nightfall.  Sitting 
before  the  door  of  the  Caf^  Gnocchi,  with  his  jacket  thrown  over  his 
ihooldera,  comfortably  puffing  out  the  smoke,  chaffing  every  pretty  girl 
in  the  street,  and  chaffed  by  her  in  turn,  Baffetto  felt  himself  blessed,  and 
would  not  have  changed  places  with  the  senator  of  Rome.  All  the  pro- 
positions made  him  to  undertake  some  respectable  business  he  responded 
to  with  a  contemptuous  and  very  meaning  smile.  At  times  he  would 
deign  to  add  that  the  comer  post  of  the  Via  Felice  was  too  old  a  friend 
fer  him  to  become  unfaithful  to  it.  He  had  lived  by  its  side,  and  wished 
to  die  by  its  side.  But  Baffetto  was  destined  to  learn  that  all  the  hopes 
ind  determinations  of  man  are  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

One  afternoon  a  little  boy  shook  Baffetto  out  of  the  sweetest  of  siestas, 
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and  shouted  in  his  ear  that  he  must  go  home  directly ;  his  mother  felt 
very  queer,  believed  that  she  had  not  an  hour  more  to  live,  and  eariiestly 
desired  to  speak  to  him  once  again  ere  she  died.  Although  in  the  lower 
classes  famUy  ties  are  easily  relaxed,  this  informaiioD  very  soon  brought 
him  on  his  legs.  He  panted  up  the  narrow  stairs,  entered  the  low  garret 
in  which  Madame  Pastone  was  Iyi»g  on  a  mattress  stuffed  with  maize- 
straw,  and  eried  to  |he  sick  woman  with  that  semi-anger  which,  with 
rough  temperaments,  is  meant  to  iodieate,  and  at  the  same  time  conceal 
grief:  "  B«l,  mother,  what  an  idea  is  this  of  yours  I  Want  to  diet 
Sanguinaccio  di  Dio !  get  rid  of  such  thoughts."  • 

**  No,  no,'*  the  old  woman  sighed,  is  a  faint  voice;  "  I  feel  very  certain 
thut  I  have  arrived  at  the  brink.  But  listen,  Gigi ;  I  must  first  confide 
a  secret  to  you.  Pay  attention  to  Me :  you  are  not  my  soo,  but  the 
Princess  Castrucci's.  I  changed  you  in  order  to  secure  the  rich  inhe- 
ritance for  my  ehild.  Ah  !  Gigi,  do  not  be  angry  with  me — it  is  not  too 
late  yet  to  ccmfesa  my  sin — all  will  come  right.'' 

Baffetto  started  back  in  amazement,  and  slowly  shook  his  head,  half 
doubting,  half  believing  the  posability  of  the  statement.  "  Listen  to  noe, 
old  one,"  he  at  length  began  ;  *'  in  that  case  you  played  a  cursedly  stupid 
trick.  I  the  son  of  a  prince!  Oh^  nonsense— -you  are  raving.  And 
suppose  that  I  really  were  so,  who  would  betieve  roe^  eh  ?" 

"  Go  to  Father  Tommaso,  Gigi,  at  the  motuotery  of  Mariik  Sopra 
Minerva.  He  is  the  confessor  of  the  old  Principessa*  Tell  him  he  is  to 
come  here  and  reeeive  my  confessioa  at  once.  Go,  make  haste,  before  it 
is  too  kte." 

<^  Well,  if  that  will  settle  it,  we'll  soon  have  the  father  here.  But 
listen,  mother,"  he  cried,  turning  round  once  again  ia  the  doorway, 
**  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  dying.  Be  patient  till  I  return  with  the 
father,  or  eUe  my  entire  princifradity  wili  be  lost." 

The  Reverend  Father  Tommaso  let  his  snuff-box  fall  in  affright  when 
he  saw  Baffetto  rushing  at  him  in  the  cloisters  :  he  fancied,  as  he  after- 
wards stated,  that  be  had  an  escaped  lunatic  be£[>re  hin\,  when  the  latter 
explained  with  frightful  bandit  grimaees  liow  he  was  the  true  Principe  , 
Castrucci,  how  his  mother,  who  was  not  his  mother  though,  was  lyin^ 
at  death's  door,  and  any  quantity  more  of  the  satHC  rigmaorole  stuff.  The 
more  the  monk  retired,  the  nearer  Baffetto  drew  to  him,  for  he  was  burn- 
ing with  impatience.  Both  yelled  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  tl>e  Dominicaa 
for  help,  the  not  yet  confirmed  prvaeipe  for  a  witness.  Rvery  mocnent 
of  delay  might  cost  him  a  prince's  crown,  and  for  such  a  thing  many  a 
raan  had  ere  now  made  a  greater  disturbance.  Half  an  hour  at  the  least 
slipped  away  ere  the  shouting  parties  could  eome  to  an  understanding 
through  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers,  another  half  hour  ero  ikk» 
padre  set  out,  and  a  third  half  hour,  in  spite  of  a!)  the  urging  of  the  pre- 
tender to  the  crown,  ere  he  reached  the  skbode  of  the  aged  Anna  Paslooe, 
which  was  situated  in  the  Via  della  Puri6caxione.  Contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, the  mother  was  not  only  still  alive,  but  sufficiently  conscious  to 
be  able  to  repeat  her  confession  in  the  presence  of  Padre  Tommaso  aiMi 
two  witnesses.  Yea,  after  she  rolled  this  burden  off  her  eonscieace,  she 
seemed  to  obtain  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  for  immediately  after  the  eonfessioa 
she  evinced  a  devouring  longing  for  a  dish  of  salt  fish  and  pomidori^  and» 
in  defiance  of  all  warnings,  devoured  the  dish,  which  was  handed  ker  with. 
great  hesitation,  with  an  astounding  appetite. 
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^  We  are  all,  my  children,"  the  monk  began,  in  a  voice  full  of  emotion, 
"  «ritD«$se8  of  oae  of  the  most  eztraordrnary  miracles.  I  do  not  doabt 
for  a  moment  but  that  it  was  Saa  Dominico,  the  founder  of  our  holy 
(ffdsr,  who  moved  the  heart  of  a  sinful  woman  on  her  dying  bed,  induced 
her  to  make  a  voluntary  eonfessioa  of  her  guiU»  and  mercifully  takes 
diarge  of  oppreesed  innoceace." 

^Mancomale!  that  oppressed  innocence,"  Baffetto  growled  in  hb 
betrd,  as  a  sig^  of  his  approval. 

"  And,"  the  Domiincan  cootinned,  "  that,  lastly,  it  is  the  niraculous 
power  of  the  SMot  whieh  imparts  fresh  life  to  the  penitent  sinner,  in  order 
to  bring  the  gk>riously  commenced  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  holy  faith 
to  an  equally  glorious  ending.  Peace  be  to  kim  and  glory  for  it  through 
all  eteraity.  Ameu.  Hence  I  have  aot  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
siluling  you,  eccelenza,  by  the  title  of  your  illustrious  ancestors,  as  Prince 
Castrocci  of  Castro  San  Martino.  I  warn  you  to  thank  Heaven  and  the 
saints,  but,  before  all,  San  Dominico,  on  jour  knees  for  the  mercy  vouch- 
aa&d  to  you,  and  to  prove  your  gratitude  by  rich  gifts  to  the  poor,  and 
eq>ecially  to  their  refuge.  I  mean  the  monastery  of  Santa  Bfaria  Sopra 
Minerva.  For  the  present  I  invite  yoar  excellency  to  preserve  the  secret 
of  joar  illustrious  birth  for  a  short  period,  until  I  have  had  time  to  pre- 
pare your  illustrious  mother,  the  Priacipessa  Maria  Caitrueei,  whose  con- 
&S8or  I,  tfaftttgh  so  uaw\>rthy,  am,  for  this  surprising  event,  and  conduct 
JOQ  to  her  axma.  So  early  as  to-morrow,  my  prince,  I  hope  to  be  per- 
■itted  to  lead  you  as  such  to  the  palace  of  your  fathers." 

With  a  profound  bow  the  Dominican  turned  to  depart,  but  at  the 
momeut  Prince  Baffetto  seized  the  hanging  sleeve  of  his  gowa^  and 
whispered  mysteriously,  "  Padre,  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  if  you  woald 
idvtace  rae  to-day,  on  account  of  my  inheritance,  two  or  three  crowna.  I 
baTe  lost  the  whole  afternoon  in  becoming  a  prince.  I  ought  to  have 
dood  as  model  to  the  German  painter  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Rasella — 
I  skoald  have  earned  my  three  pauls — <«rtain  is  certain;  if  the  eld 
fRDcipessa  won't  have  me,  I  aliall  have  lost  my  money.*^ 

'*  Be  without  fear,  my  son,  your  mother  will  not  deay  you,  nor  the 
princely  inheritance  sKp  from  you.  I  am  not  the  man  to  have  temporal 
wealth  at  my  disposal,  but  if  the  widow's  mite  is  not  beneath  your 
notice,  I  willingly  offer  it  to  you." 

^  Show  it  here,  padre,"  the  prince  cned,  impatiently,  and  stared  with 
mcer  eyes  at  the  small  leather  purse  which  the  monk  puUed  out.  *^  Two 
papetti,  three  more,  make  a  scudo — here  with  them — another  pault 
jast  enough  for  a  bottle  of  orvieto.  Ya  bene.  I  can  manage  till  to- 
■Mrow.  Good-by,  padre.  Eleven  pauls  ia  one's  podtet^  per  bacco, 
with  that  sum  a  man  can  play  the  signore*" 

The  Princess- Dowager  Maria  Castrocci  was  an  elderly,  withered  lady, 
nrj  avaricious,  and  immoderately  bigoted.  She  was  tall  and  thin— her 
Rgolar  features  might  in  earlier  years  have  made  pretensions  to  beauty, 
bad  they  not  eviden^d  concealed  gall  and  arrogance ;  add  to  the  portrait 
BQse  long  and  thin,  mouth  with  ugly  wrinkles,  and  pale  lips,  cheeks  won* 
^lOQftly  bemuged,  hair-powder,  a  rosary  eternally  in  her  hand,  nestling 
in  a  small  8o£^  on  which  her  wheeay  lapdog  aloae  had  room  by  her  side ; 
W&we  her,  on  a  low  tabaret,  a  coarse-gowned  monk  or  a  priggish  abbate. 

Prince  Gaetano  Castrucci,  her  hitherto  supposed  son,  an  amiable 
joang  man,  and   thorough  gentleman,  had  been  carefully  brought  up 
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by  his  enlightened  father,  and,  quite  in  opposition  to  the  habits  of  the 
Roman  nobility,  sent  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  at  an  early  age. 
There  he  had  certainly  seen  and  heard  many  things,  which  came  into 
collision  with  the  principles  considered  normal  in  his  blessed  native 
land :  above  all,  the  priestly  domination  had  lost  its  nimbus  in  his  eyes. 
ViJtien  the  old  Principe  Manlio  Castrucci  died,  Gaetano  returned  to 
Rome  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  estates  to  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. He  found  his  palace  converted  into  a  synod  of  black,  white, 
brown,  grey,  barefooted,  shod,  bearded  and  smooth-chinned  monks,  and 
the  last  bald  pate  had  more  to  say  in  it  than  himself.  In  vain  did  he  try 
eveiy  means  in  order  to  banish  the  holy  vermin  from  out  his  four  walls, 
but  he  unfortunately  recognised  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that  fleas  are 
ten  times  more  difficult  to  extirpate  than  rats,  and  priests  a  hundred 
times  more  than  fleas.  While  engaged  in  this  Augean  operation  he  had 
had  violent  quarrels  with  the  conscience-keepers,  and  drawn  on  himself 
the  hatred  of  all,  and  chiefly  of  his  mother's  confessor.  With  his  mother, 
who  clung  to  her  tonsured  body-guard,  Gaetano  had  also  quarrelled,  and 
in  the  conviction  that  he  could  effect  nothing  during  her  lifetime,  he  had 
gone  to  Naples,  where  he  held  the  post  of  chamberlain  to  the  king. 
Here  it  was  that  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  an  amiable  young  Eng- 
lish lady,  contrived  to  gain  her  affections,  and  was  engaged  to  her,  a 
step  which  rendered  the  breach  with  his  mother'  and  the  hcfuse  clergy 
perfectly  incurable,  for  Albion's  blonde  daughter  was  unable  to  cover 
the  unfortunate  blot  of  having  been  brought  up  in  another  faith,  either 
by  her  good  birth  or  the  real  pearls  of  the  Ave  figures  which  represented 
her  dowry. 

Father  Tommaso  sent  in  his  name  to  the  princess,  took  his  seat  on  the 
stool  facing  her,  and  then  began,  with  folded  hands  and  upturned  eyes, 
an  edifying  sermon  about  the  strange  dispensations  of  Providence,  which 
he  concluded  with  the  explanation  :  "  Your  prayer,  eccelenza,  has  been 
heard.  Not  that  the  lost  youth  has  become  himself  converted  and  turned 
to  apostolic  humility,  but  because  the  remarkable  confession  of  a  penitent 
sinner  has  revealed  to  me  that  this  oak-apple  growing  on  a  noble  branch 
was  grafted  on  it  by  a  scandalous  deception.  I  will  speak  more  clearly  : 
the  nurse,  Anna  Pastone,  has  confessed  how,  blinded  by  criminal  greed, 
she  changed  the  two  infants,  dared  to  lay  her  own  low-bom  son  on  your 
heart,  and  allowed  your  noble  descendant  to  pine  up  to  the  present  hour 
in  obscurity.  Rejoice,  signora,  praise  the  saints,  that  Heaven  has  libe- 
rated you  from  an  unworthy  son.  Doubly  fortunate  mother !  your  real 
well  brought-up  son  is  sighing  for  the  moment  when  he  may  be  allowed 
to  throw  himself  at  your  feet.  Grant  me  the  happiness  of  leading  him 
to  your  arms  after  so  long  a  separation." 

It  was  a  considerable  time  ere  the  princess  could  understand  the  story 
of  the  exchange  of  children  and  the  happiness  that  awaited  her.  The 
monk,  however,  did  not  leave  oflP  until  the  case  was  quite  clear  to  her,  and 
she  at  once  sent  off  a  courier  to  her  son  Gaetano  with  a  letter,  in  which 
Padre  Tommaso  requested  him  politely,  but  rather  coldly,  to  be  kind 
enough  to  look  about  him  for  another  inheritance,  mother,  an<^  name,  and 
suggested  Anna  and  Luigi  Pastone  for  the  latter  vacant  articles. 

After  the  princess  had  shown  herself  so  ready  to  give  up  her  hitherto 
son,  she  expressed  the  natural  wbh  to  see  his  substitute  as  speedily  as 
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possible.  Father  Tommasd,  however,  felt  very  fully  that  Baffetto  would 
re(|uire  a  few  slight  touches  before  he  could  be  introduced  with  success  to 
his  princely  mamma ;  hence  he  put  her  off  till  the  following  morning, 
and  ordered  her  to  pray  off  a  dozen  rosaries,  as  a  seasonable  distraction, 
till  then.     The  princess  humbly  obeyed  this  order  as  well. 

When  the  reverend  father  proceeded,  on  the  following  morning,  to  the 
Via  della  PuriBcazione,  he  found  old  Anna  Pastone  fresh  and  merry ,*as 
if  a  6nger  even  had  never  pained  her,  spinning  in  the  doorway,  and 
learned  from  her  lips  that  the  present  Prince  Gaetano  Castrucci,  or 
fiaffetto,  as  we  will  call  him  henceforth,  in  order  to  prevent  any  mis- 
DDderstanding,  had  not  come  home  during  the  night.  '^  Heaven  knows," 
the  old  woman's  irreverent  report  concluded,  *'  where  the  scamp  is  lurk- 
ing.'' Shaking  his  head,  the  padre  proceeded  to  the  Caf6  Gnocchi  in 
order  to  seek  his  protege,  but  there  he  was  absent  the  first  time  for 
years.  No  one  was  able  to  give  any  certain  information  about  the  miss- 
ing man,  and  only  one  of  the  models  mentioned  a  report  that  Ba£Petto 
had  been  on  the  previous  evening  overtaken  by  orvieto,  had  a  row  in 
consequence,  and  was  arrested  by  the  gendarmes. 

The  Dominican  gave  a  violent  start  on  hearing  this.  He  proceeded 
Terr  despondingly  to  the  nearest  guard-house,  and  there  really  found 
Prince  Baffetto  sunk  in  the  deepest  reflection,  and  snoring  under  a 
bench. 

The  priest's  application  sufficed  to  eflTect  the  liberation  of  the  prboner. 
The  priest  impetuously  dragged  him  from  the  g^ard-room,  and  began  in 
an  earnest  and  well-delivered  speech  to  urge  on  him,  before  all  things,  the 
duties  of  his  exalted  race.  Never  did  a  more  fertile  seed  fall  on  stonier 
ground.  His  excellency  behaved  most  violently,  cursed  and  swore,  and 
finally  deigned  to  make  the  assertion  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  the 
osteria  every  evening  and  drink  his  fill,  the  deuce  a  prince  would  he  be, 
and  the  monk  could  look  for  another  fool. 

"*  At  any  rate  hasten,  eccelenza,  to  dress  yourself,  and  arrange  your 
toilette  for  the  presentation." 

Bafietto  stared,  first  at  the  priest  and  then  at  himself.  "  Dress  ?  I  ? 
Am  I  not  dressed,  eh  ?  Have  I  not  tied  on  my  red  and  blue-striped 
&9da  expressly  for  mamma  princess,  and  put  on  my  red  woollen  cap  ? 
What  more  would  you  have,  padre  ?" 

"  Cut  off  your  beard,  my  prince — this  odious,  wildly-entangled  forest, 
which  gives  you  the  aspect  of  a  bandit." 

"Be  that  farther  from  me,"  Baffetto  replied,  "than  January  from 
molberries.  Young  and  old  know  me  as  Baffetto,  and  a  Baffetto  without 
a  beard  is  a  Pope  without  cardinals.  And  now  let  us  hasten  to  get  to 
the  spot,  padre.     I  am  longing  for  my  palace  and  a  good  breakfast." 

They  were  soon  standing  before  the  former.  If  the  prince  had  done 
•0  much  to  give  the  monk's  patience  a  hard  trial,  the  servants  did  their 
jbare  in  completely  exhausting  it.  The  porter  refused  Baffetto  admission 
with  levelled  bamboo,  and  after  he  had  been  appeased,  with  some  diffi- 
cixhy,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  refused  to  announce  a  rogue—as  his 
fece  showed  him  to  be — to  her  excellency.  Baffetto  threatened  him  with 
las  highest  displeasure— the  cani^riere  called  him  an  ass.  Little  was 
wanting,  but  that  prince  and  subject  seized  each  other  by  the  hair.  The 
demon  seemed  on  this  day  to  sow  tares  among  the  wheat  by  handfuls« 
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Wlmt  the  eloquence  of  the  padre  did  not  sneeeed  in  efibctkig  was  pro- 
duced hj  a  five-paol  piece  beieg  thrust  at  the  right  iiK>ment  into  the 
jowl  Off  the  cameriere  Cerberus,  fie  held  fais  tongue,  and  the  doors  of  the 
prinoely  aftartflsent  were  thrown  open.  The  surprise  of  the  princess  at  the 
sight  of  her  lost  and  recovered  eon  might  be  called  grander  than  it  was 
peasant.  Speechless,  she  leant  back  in  the  ottoman,  and  nwasured  with 
cold,  searchphig  glances  the  new  comer,  who,  with  a  gawky  saiile,  was 
twirling  his  red  nightcap. 

<'  With  no  slight  surprise,"  she  at  lengiih  said,  slowly,  *^  we  make  the 
observation,  I^Mt  the  subject  m  questioa  ^oes  not  bear  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  features  so  deeply  engraved  on  our  heart  of  oar 
deceased  and  ilfustrieus  consort,  nor  to  our  own,  but,  on  the  contrary,  th«* 
narked  stamp  of  an  extremely  vulgar  person." 

The  padre  rubbed  his  hands  in  embarrassment,  dropped  a  ^bw  remarks 
about  the  surprising  freaks  of  nature,  and  ventured  the  supposition  that 
after  the  removal  of  the  disfigtRing  beard  the  princely  features  would  be  • 
more  eaay  to  trace.  The  prinoess  wag|[^led  her  head  thoughtfully,  rang  ^ 
for  the*  cameriere,  and  commissioned  him  to  accompany  his  £xoelleiicj 
Prince  Gaetano  di  Castrueci  to  his  apartments,  there  dnig  ktm  out  of  his 
primitive  condition,  and  impart  to  him  a  kmnao,  and,  if  possible,  princdy 
appearance. 

Baffetto  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  more  patiently  than  might 
have  been  supposed.  The  princess  his  toother  and  the  Dominican  re- 
mained behind,  in  order  to  consult  how  the  indispensable  polish  should  be 
given  to  this  very  roug^  jewel  in  the  shortest  possible  spaoe  of  time. 

The  hour  for  dinner  was  long  past,  and  the  naeal  had  been  served  up, 
but  neither  prince  nor  cameriere  put  in  an  appearance.  The  major-domo 
sent  to  fetch  them  found  the  reconciled  couple  pkiyiog  ait  xeochiaetta 
with  a  very  dirty  pack  of  cards,  which  his  excellency  had  filched  from 
the  Cafd  Onoccni.  The  prince  was  a  winner,  and  in  the  rosiest  humour. 
He  broke  off  the  game  with  reluctance,  and  with  the  aasarance  that  he 
would  speedily  give  a  revanche. 

The  cameriere,  however,  had  done  his  utmost  on  Baffetto :  he  was 
hardly  recognisable.  His  face  had  become  as  smooth  as  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  moustache,  and  his  locks  hung  in  the 
prescribed  spirab:  linen,  clothes,  and  the  other  articles  which  constituted 
the  external  man,  and  which  were  temporarily  borrowed  from  the  ward- 
robe of  the  ex-prince,  stood  in  a  proper  ratio  to  ike  rest.  Ba£etto, 
besides,  was  not  an  ugly  feUow,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  principessa 
deigned  to  express  her  satisfection,  traced  some  resemblance  in  the 
nostrils  with  those  of  her  departed  husband,  and  graciously  offered  him 
her  hand  to  kiss.  Baffetto  squeezed  it  so  heartily  as  to  draw  a  yell  from 
her  Altezza. 

Generally  we  must  say  in  praise  of  Prince  Baffetto,  that  he  became 
used  to  his  new  position  with  extraordinary  speed,  and  the  more  easily  so, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  Bot  so  tremendous  a  gulf  as  people  might 
be  inclined  to  suppose  between  the  tone  of  a  true  dandy  and  that  of  a 
street  vagabond ;  and,  on  the  other,  because  that  is  regarded  as  wit  with 
nobly-born  persons  which  in  low-bora  dods  is  called  impudence.  I^ 
then,  the  young  prince,  through  aAisenee  of  mind  or  too  lively  a  recollec- 
tion of  past  times,  happened  to  make  a  few  mistakes — as,  for  instance. 
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wben  fie  le&pt,  in  \m  plumed  hat  «nd  sword,  behind  his  carriage  instead 
of  into  it ;  or  slipped  from  the  tedious  cooTersazione  of  the  salons  into  the 
ground  floor,  in  order  to  dance  a  Saltarella  to  the  time  of  the  ^it  with 
some  stardy  kitchen  wench  ;  or  when,  in  society,  he  pulled  ofT  his  light 
tail-coat  to  throw  it  over  his  shoulders,  sfber  the  Birbaecione  fashion,  and 
sne^Led  into  a  comer  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  in  order  to  play  undis- 
tathed  aHa  Mora  with  the  stone-cutters  there — this  did  ik>  injury  to  the 
aniahflity  of  tihe  diild  of  nature,  as  he  was  called  in  the  great  world,  and^ 
on  the  contrary,  n»de  him  more  interesting  in  tlie  sight  of  the  ladies. 
At  iht  soir^  they  actually  contended  for  his  simple  excellency.  Hb 
luck  witi)  the  women  was  decided,  and  already  people  were  talking  of  a 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  an  iramensety  rich  banker,  who,  com- 
meodng  Tritk  lucifer-matcAies,  had  attuned  thnmgh  asmy  a  ducal  crown. 
Father  Tommaso  reaped  from  the  princess,  who  every  day  grew  more 
attadwd  to  her  new  son,  the  most  Aattering  thanks  for  his  fortunate  in- 
terferepoe,  and  his  monastery  the  most  splendid  donatioiH.  The  servants 
would  have  £ed  for  their  condescending  master,  and,  in  the  whole  world, 
there  was  only  two  persons  di8satis6ed  witlh  the  change — namely,  in  the 
first  instance,  old  Anna  Pastone,  who  found  herself  awfully  disappoieted 
in  h^  sanginne  hopes,  because  Prince  Baffetto  regarded  the  late  recog- 
Bitioo  of  his  princely  birth,  and  the  therefrom  resulting  loss  of  the  gionoas 
hoars  which  now  fell  to  his  lot,  as  a  crime,  and  would  hare  nothing  to 
say  to  her,  or  even  see  her;  and,  secondly,  the  ex- Prince  €faetano 
CasUucci,  or  Luigi  Pastone,  as  he  was  henceforth  to  be  called. 

The  latter,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  courier  was  sent  off  to  him 
vrith  the  ^sinheriting  letter,  had  crossed  to  Sicily  in  the  suite  of  his 
monarch.  To  the  constant  change  of  residence,  as  well  as  the  defective 
cbmnranication  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  must  be  ascribed  the  fact 
tiat  this  letter  did  not  reach  its  destination  till  a  month  after.  It  was  a 
ci  tahing  blow  f>r  him.  His  pride  forbade  his  retaining  his  situation,  and 
eok%manded  him  voluntarily  to  retire  from  it  before  the  story  of  his  mis- 
fer%iDe  became  town  talk.  He  immediately  handed  in  his  resignation, 
aad  returned  to  Naples.  He  felt  incapable  of  appearing  before  his 
affiat-ced  bride  as  a  nameless  adventurer,  and  hence  broke  off  the  engage- 
ment with  a  bleeding  heart:  he  released  the  lady,  in  writing,  from  her 
pledg^^  and  only  allowed  her  to  conjecture  from  undecided  expressions 
that  a^  misfortune,  not  of  his  creating,  forced  him  to  give  up  the  happi- 
ness o^'fais  Kfe.  After  this,  he  hurried  to  Rome  with  the  determination 
to  go  ^  hence  abroad,  and  find  death  in  the  ranks  of  a  foreign  army. 

It  i^as  on  one  of  those  beautiful  winter  days,  such  as  only  the  Roman 
Fefani^iry  can  offer,  when  the  deeply-lamenting  Gaetano  was  walking  up 
and  'lown  tiie  grounds  of  the  Monte  Pincio,  and  at  length  sunk  in 
m^iicholy  reflections,  leant  over  the  stone  balustrade,  and  allowed  his 
eyM  to  wander  over  glorious  Rome  stretched  out  at  his  feet,  the  city  on 
▼Jiich  he  was  so  soon  going  to  turn  his  back  for  ever.  Rome  is  so  beaud- 
"faiy  so  wondroosly  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  stranger,  who  revels  for  the 
first  time  in  its  splendour — but  how  much  more  beautiful  in  those  of  the 
departing  man,  who  is  leaving  his  paternal  city  for  ever! 

A  beggar  woman  came  up  to  Gaetano,  and,  in  the  Madonna's  name, 
implored  him  for  alms.  He  silently  handed  her  a  silver  coin.  The 
beggar  looked  up  in  his.  face,  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  threw  herself  at  his 
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feet.  **  It  is  you,  excellency,"  she  liowled,  "  and  you  give  me  alms — me, 
the  lost  soul,  the  false  witness,  who  have  stripped  you  of  everything ! 
you,  who  rested  on  my  heart,  to  whom  I  offered  my  hosom  !  And  for 
whom  have  I  committed  this  crime  and  lost  my  eternal  salvation?  For 
whom  else  but  my  godless,  ungrateful  boy,  who  now  denies  his  own 
mother,  and  revels  in  her  sin !  Eccelenza  Principe,  forgive  me,  so  that  I 
may  die  in  peace.  I  will  recal  all  my  statements,  and  tell  Father 
Tommaso,  who  urged  me  to  bear  false  witness,  the  principessa,  and  the 
whole  world,  that  I  lied  at  that  time,  and  that  you  are  the  only  true  son 
of  the  deceased  lord.  Oh !  have  mercy  on  your  wretched  nurse,  eccelenza ! 
Oh,  Heaven,  you  do  not  know  how  great  the  temptation  is  to  be  able  to 
give  one's  child  by  one  word  wealth  and  splendour,  and  how  painful  it  is 
to  have  an  ungrateful  son.     Forgive,  principe — forgive  a  poor  sinner  1" 

Gaetano  tried  in  vain  to  soothe  his  old  nurse :  she  continued  to  beat 
her  breast  while  shedding  streams  of  tears,  to  kiss  her  nursling's  knees, 
and  to  accuse  herself  in  a  loud  voice  before  the  constantly  augmenting 
crowd  of  having  listened  to  the  monk's  persuasive  arguments,  and  de- 
^Trading  the  true  scion  of  a  princely  family  for  the  sake  of  her  son 
Baffetto. 

At  this  moment  an  elegant  carriage  drove  up,  in  which  an  elderly 
gentleman  and  a  young  lady  were  seated.  *'  There  he  is  !"  the  latter 
exclaimed,  with  joy-beaming  eyes.  **Did  you  think  you  could  escape 
me  so  easily,  Don  Gaetano  ?  Did  you  fancy  that  your  misfortunes  were 
a  sufiBcient  reason  to  fly  from  me  ?  Proud  fellow,  so  you  only  thought  of 
yourself." 

It  was  the  English  lady,  who  had  heard  of  the  misfortunes  of  her 
afiBanced  husband  at  Naples,  and  had  followed  him  in  her  father's  com- 
pany, with  the  firm  resolution  of  offering  her  hand  to  her  nameless  and 
poor  lover. 

Her  noble  feelings  were  rewarded.  Too  many  witnesses  had  been 
present  at  the  voluntary  confession  of  old  Anna  for  Father  Tommaso  to 
be  able  to  intimidate  her,  and  force  her  to  recal  it  She  repeated  her 
statement  before  a  magistrate,  and  revealed  the  whole  of  the  intrigue 
concocted  against  Gaetano.  He  was  solemnly  restored  to  his  rank  and 
property,  and  Father  Tommaso  was  removed  to  a  distant  monastery — I 
believe  at  Palazuolla.  The  princess  went  into  the  convent  of  the  noble 
nuns  of  Santa  Eufemia,  through  vexation  at  being  deceived  by  her  con- 
fidant, and  seeing  her  hated  son  in  possession  of  all  his  inheritance. 

fiaffetto,  when  he  was  told  of  his  dethronement,  burst  into  a  loud 
^*  Accidente !"  but  resigned  himself  with  marvellous  composure,  and  re- 
turned to  a  private  condition.  Once  again  he  enthroned  himself  in  his 
beloved  corner-post  of  the  Via  Felice,  he  has  allowed  his  beard  to  grow 
again,  acts  as  model,  shaves  poodles  now  and  then,  and  is  president  as 
before  of  the  Caf^  Gnocchi.  "  When  I  was  Prince  of  Castrucci,"  is 
the  commencement  of  most  of  his  tales.  I  can  recommend  Baffetto 
with  a  safe  conscience  to  all  my  friends  who  visit  Rome.  He  is  the  best- 
tempered  fellow  in  the  world,  unpretending  and  modest,  in  spite  of  his 
four  weets  of  princedom,  and  ready  to  oblige,  and  even  honest,  whenever 
his  trousers-pockets  have  not  got  a  hole  in  them,  and  he  then,  in  absence 
of  mind,  allows  the  money  entrusted  to  him  to  fall  through. 
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It  ii  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one,  that  '^  fact  is  stranger  than  Bction.** 
Fsiling  to  bear  uiis  time-honoured  mAxim  in  mind,  we  are  ofUn  apt  to 
condemn  too  hastily  the  production  of  some  writer  who  has  placed  before 
m  the  creation  of  his  yrvnd  imagination  in  the  shape,  it  may  be,  of  a  tale  or 
itory,  the  startling  or  fearful  details  of  which,  although  succeeding  in  ez- 
citmg  our  deep  interest,  jet  at  the  same  time  elicit  from  ns  the  accusation 
of  improbabOity»  the  severest  judgment  that  any  literary  effort — be  it 
great  or  small— can  meet  with,  as  everything  of  the  kind  is  meritorions 
ooIjT  is  it  approximates  to  the  real.  In  books,  as  in  works  of  art,  it  is  the 
tnie  delineation  of  nature  that  comprises  both  the  charm  and  the  merit 
of  etcL  But  before  we  refuse  our  credence  to  the  truth,  or  to  the 
tppesrance  of  it,  in  similar  cases,  we  must  determine  our  standard  of  pro- 
fattnli^ ;  and  if  we  glance  into  the  chronicles  of  many  a  seemingly  quiet 
Gfis,  we  shall  perhaps  find  there  recorded  events  and  even  tragedies,  the 
iacoatrovertible  proofs  of  which,  admitting  of  no  doubt  or  question,  will 
eMne  us  to  retract  our  hastily-formed  judgment,  and  force  us  to  the  ao- 
kBowkdgment  that  there  are  truths  stranger  than  fiction ! 

I  justify  this  opinion  to  myself  by  the  recollection  of  a  cireumstanoe 
Mek  happened  in  a  country-house  where  I  was  once  staying— a  circum- 
KsDoe  sngraTen  on  my  mind  with  the  vivid  freshness  of  yesterday,  and 
itieh,  after  a  lapse  of  four  years,  arises  at  times  unlndden  to  memory, 
fingbt  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  scene,  the  details  of  which  were  related 
to  lae  by  the  principal  person  concerned  in  it 

One  morning,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  month  of  September,  1858,  I 
knd  myself  in  London,  witn  the  pleasing  prospect  before  me  of  a  three 
vceks*  leave  of  absence  from  my  diplomatic  duties  at  — — • 

I  sat  down  to  my  late  breakfast  with  the  satisfactory  feeling  of  having 
sonore  arduous  task  in  view  than  the  agreeable  one  of  sketching  out  the 
programme  of  my  anticipated  holiday.  I  had  previously  intended  going, 
itraight  down  to  my  old  home  in  Northamptonshire,  but  this  purpose  was 
frisMed  by  the  absence  of  my  family,  whose  return  from  the  Continent 
bid  been  deferred  to  die  end  of  the  month. 

Three  weeks  of  solitary  seclusion,  enlivened  only  by  the  daily  visitation 
of  the  old  housekeeper,  my  quondam  nurse,  Mrs.  Roberts,  appeared  dismal 
is  petspeetiTe,  and  the  realisation  of  such  a  prospect  would,  I  felt  con- 
^eed,  prove  intolerable.  To  be  sure  there  were  my  courins  at  the 
L  icetoiy,  but  I  own  I  don't  care  fOT  cousins;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  an  objec- 
tioD  to  the  relationslnp ;  it  is  too  near,  and  yet  too  distant ;  too  near,  for 
^  Tssson  iimt  you  have  been  always  accustomed  to  the  pretty  face,  which 
joa  have  known  through  all  its  successive  stages,  from  the  time  that 
'tL  owner  was  the  baby  beauty  of  the  nursery  up  to  the  present  period, 
vkensheis 

Standing  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet— 
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mid  you  are  almost  unconscious  of  the  fact  of  her  development  into  a 
lovely  and  graceful  young  woman,  until  it  is  recalled  to  jour  notice  by 
some  ^end,  not  equally  blind,  who  exclaims,  ''  By  Jove !  old  boy,  what 
a  lovely  cousin  you  have!     You  never  mentioned  her!     Amid  of 
poachers,  eh?"  or  some  such  phrase,  instinct  with  suspicious  meaning; 
the  insinuation  contained  in  which  &lls  pointless  on  your  innocent  mind, 
guiltless  as  you  are  of  any  motive  for  wishing  to  conceal  the  existence 
of  the  pretty  cousin  in  question.     Her  lovely  face  has  never  possessed 
for  you  the  charm  of  novelty  ;  and  this,  be  it  marginally  observed,  is  a 
very  essential  one  in  the  primary  stage  of  a  flirtation !    Y6u  have  walked 
with  her,  ridden  with  her — have  scolded  her  and  coaxed  her,  by  turns-— 
but,  all  the  while,  she  has  only  been  to  you  your  little  coudn — your  dear 
little  cousin — nothing  more !     Your  pulses  nave  never  quickened  to  the 
influence  of  her  beauty— your  hand  has  never  trembled  at  the  touch  of 
her  soft  palm — the  bright  glances  of  her  deep  blue  eyes  have  failed  to 
move  the  depths  of  your  torpid  soul !     And  why  are  you  thus  exempt 
from  the  sweet  spell  of  her  existence  ? — why  can  you  not  enjoy  the  chann 
of  her  lovely  womanhood?     Simply  because  habit  has  denied  to  you  the 
appreciation  of  them !    Too  dbtant  is  the  same  relationship ;  as,  however 
close  and  intimate  the  terms  of  your  companionship  may  be— though 
your  cousin  may  possibly  be,  in  conjunction  with  your  sister,  the  confi- 
dante of  all  your  projects  and  your  plans,  the  sympathiser  in  your  hopes 
and  your  fears,  yet  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation,  across  which  neither 
she  nor  you  can  pass!  She  is  not  a  sister,  though  bearing  a  close  affinity 
to  one.     Fond  and  familiar  as  your  intercourse  with  her  may  be,  there 
are  times  when  you  feel  that  the  perfect  and  delightful  unreserve  cha- 
racterising the  relationship  of  brother  and  sister,  can  never  exi^jk  between 
you  and  your  cousin. 

Holding,  therefore,  this  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  cousinship,  the  hj&i 
of  there  being  a  whole  rectory  full  of  my  charming  relatives  close  to  the 
park  gates  did  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  tend  to  dissipate  the  weariness 
of  a  prospective  three  weeks  at  home,  under  present  circumstances. 

I  consequently  determined  that  such  a  proceeding,  on  my  part,  would 
be  a  wilful  waste  of  the  time  I  had  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  in  the 
way  of  enjoyment,  limited,  too,  as  it  already  appeared  to  me. 

No  schoolboy  appreciates  more  keenly  the  delights  of  the  longed-for 
^'  Midsummer  break-up*'  than  I  do  my  occasional  ''  hours  of  idleness," 
spent,  as  they  invariably  are,  in  the  dear  old  country. 

Do  not,  from  this  avoWal,  draw  the  conclusion,  dear  reader,  that  I  am 
discontented  with  the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  It  is  one  peculiarly 
in  accordance  with  the  ambitious  side  of  my  character,  rendering  thereby 
the  work  of  it  congenial  to  my  taste,  for  through  its  medium  I  see  the 
end  that  can,  and  consequently  if,  to  be  gained. 

A  distaste,  however,  to  continental  manners  and  customs  being  one  oi 
my  idiosyncrasies,  life  in  a  foreign  capital  is  to  me  wearisome  and  uii< 
satisfactory  in  the  extreme. 

The  people,  the  society,  and  the  amusements  may,  perhaps,  strike  th< 
imagination  at  first  by  their  freedom  from  our  insular  habits  of  resem 
and  by  their  undeniable  brilliancy ;  but  a  short  acquaintance  with  then 
(in  my  estimation)  suffices  to  break  the  spell  of  their  very  ephemerfi 
charm,  and  I  turn,  regretfully  and  yearningly,  to  the  contrast  affbrde 
by  English  life  and  English  homes* 
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On  the  monung  in  qaestion  my  breakfast-table  was  covered  with 
letters,  some  of  which  haid  arrived  by  the  earij  post,  whilst  others  had 
been  awaiting  my  arrival  for  some  days  past 

I  knew,  by  intuition,  that  they  all,  more  or  less,  contained  invitations 
from  my  nnmerons  friends  and  'acquaintances,  and  I  sat  idly  contem* 
plating  th^  different  postmarks,  enjoying,  in  anticipation^  .he  pleasant 
perplexity  of  **  Tembarras  dn  choix,**  until  the  hot  rays  oi  a  bright  Sep. 
tenber  sun,  streaming  in  at  the  window,  reminded  me  that  partric^ 
shooting  had  commenced,  and  that  no  place  is  more  triste  than  London 
when  every  one  has  left  it. 

The  first  letter  that  I  opened  was  from  my  little  sbter  Amy,  full  of 
regrets  **that  I  should  have  arrived  in  England  before  them,"  and  be- 
seeching me  *^  not  to  go  down  and  bore  myself  all  alone  at  the  Hall 
bef:>Te  their  return,"  which  sensible  injunction  coincided  with  the  reso- 
lation  I  had  already  formed.  **  The  waters  had  done  my  father  worlds 
of  good,"  so  she  wrote,  ''  and  he  had  been  persuaded  to  remain  some 
time  longer  at  Homburg."  As  I  had  never  heard  that  he  had  been  in* 
disposed,  this  statement  of  Amy's  completely  mystified  me  until  I  arrived 
tt  the  postscript,  proverbially  containing  the  essence  and  meaning  of  a 
woman's  letter :  "  By  the  way,  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  Lord 
Medway  arrived  last  Monday,  and  we  are  having  the  jolliest  pic-nics. 
He  bej^gped  to  be  particularly  remembered  to  you."  On  reading  these 
few  words  a  new  light  dawned  upon  me,  for  it  occurred  to  me  that  Med- 
Wf't  name  had  often  figured  m  Amy's  letters  of  late,  and  I  at  once 
dismissed  from  my  mind  all  concern  on  my  father's  account,  convinced 
that  the  arrival  in  question  was  more  nearly  connected  with  the  little 
hypocrite's  evident  reluctance  to  return  than  was  the  dutiful  reason  she 
ittigned,  or  rather  implied.  The  heart  of  woman  is  deep,  though  not 
desperately  vricked.  My  surmises  as  to  the  nature  of  my  correspondence 
proved  correct.  Inritations  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  poured  in 
Bpon  me,  and  I  was  debating  which  should  meet  with  ray  first  accept- 
ance, when  my  eye  glanced  upon  an  unopened  letter,  bearing  handwriting 
the  sight  of  which  carried  me  back  to  old  '*  Foreign-office"  days,  when 
^  same  very  peculiar  caligraphy  had  often  been  a  source  of  amusement 
to  all  of  us  there,  and  which  could  belong  to  no  other  than  my  old  friend 
and  colleague,  Guy  Aylmer. 

Chance  had  thrown  us  much  together  in  our  profession,  and  long  as- 
sociation had  ripened  our  acquaintance  into  a  warm  and  intimate  friend- 
ship. Three  years  back  we  had  parted  at  Vienna,  he  on  his  way  to 
fi^luid,  and  I  on  mine  to  the  mission  at  ;  but  though  we  had  not 

met  since,  a  tolerably  active  correspondence  had  been  sustained  between 
OS,  through  the  channel  of  which  Guy  had  lately  announced  to  me  his 
iotention  of  quitting  the  solitary  state  of  bachelorhood. 

As  he  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Robert  Aylmer,  Bart.,  and  heir  to  a 
very  considerable  property,  this  proceeding  on  his  part  would  not  seem 
to  the  world  at  large  otherwise  than  a  most  natural  one ;  indeed,  Guy 
bring  already  attained  the  age  of  thirty-four,  the  fact  of  his  having 
fingered  so  long  in  the  independence  of  celibacy  was  a  matter  of  no  little 
lorprise  to  his  friends  in  general.  I  confess,  however,  to  experiencing  a 
Reeling  akin  to  astonishment  on  receiving  the  intimation  of  his  engage- 
ntent ;  xny  long  and  close  acquaintance  with  Guy  Aylmer  had  led  to  the 
(fiseo^ery  of  certain  peculiarities  in  h^s  character  which  would,  I  felt, 
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Tender  the  selection  of  a  wife  an   undertaking  of  no  gmall  difficulty  to 
him. 

Possessed  of  the  highest  intellectiial  attainments,  and  gifted  with  the 
irresistible  charm  of  manner  and  address,  Aylmer  was  as  well  qualified 
to  he  the  delightful  companion  of  domestic  life  as  he  was  pre-emioently 
80  to  shine  in  he  world  he  lived  in.  His  character  was  remarkable  for 
decision  and  unJeviatang^  truth,  which,  in  addition  to  the  most  unselfish 
disposition  I  have  ever  met  with  in  man,  combined  to  render  him  a  person 
to  DO  loved,  and  a  friend  of  whom  to  be  proud.  At  variance,  neverthe- 
less, with  these  higher  qualities  were  the  veins  of  superciliousness  and 
distrust  with  which  Aylmer's  nature  was  strongly  tinctured.  Herein  lay 
the  grand  failing  of  his  character,  the  subsequent  bane  of  his  enjoyment. 
He  could  not,  or  would  not,  believe  in  a  bright  side  of  poor  hnmtn 
nature,  and  taking,  therefore,  no  piuns  to  distinguish  between  the 
genuinely  good  and  the  well-masked  evil,  he  classed  all  under  the  same 
head,  treating  society  in  the  light  of  a  theatre,  where  he  only  applauded 
the  actors  in  proportion  as  their  imitation  was  successful* 

Guy  was  a  popular  man,  and  in  the  world  he  was  liked  and  hb  sodety 
courted,  but  he  accepted  the  universal  suffrage  in  his  favour  with  the 
same  civilly  contemptuous  indifference  as  would  have  characterised  his 
reception  of  general  dislike.  He  would  have  estimated  both  at  the  same 
valuation,  n  is  true  that  there  were  some  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  he 
miuntained ;  and  to  these  he  clung,  perhaps,  all  the  more  closely  and 
confidingly,  separated  as  they  were,  in  his  own  imagination,  from  the 
general  mass  of  counterfeits.  In  regard  to  women,  his  code  remained 
unaltered ;  he  held  them  as  the  loveliest  creation  of  nature  ;  he  appre- 
ciated to  the  utmost  extent  the  refinement  and  charm  of  their  society ; 
but  his  heart  was  never  touched  by  them,  and  he  had  passed  scathlc^s 
through  the  dangerous  ordeal  of  many  a  London  season  unwon  and 
unwed. 

Guy  was  at  times  to  me  a  mystery,  for  I  could  not  reconcile  this 
cynicism  with  other  attributes  that  he  possessed.  I  knew  that,  underlying 
it,  there  existed  a  high  appreciation  of,  and  a  deep  reverence  for,  all  that 
was  true  and  good  in  this  world.  Sometimes — when  in  the  confidence 
of  unreserved  conversation,  he  would,  half  bitterly,  half  mournfully,  sketch 
out  his  ideal  of  life,  and  contrast  it  with  his  experience  of  the  actual — I 
have  felt  deep  regret  that  a  man,  capable  of  yielding  such  trust  and 
devotion,  should  deliberately  mar  his  own  prospects  of  happiness  by  the 
fallacy  be  so  obstinately  adhered  to.  A  feeling  of  triumph  mingled  with 
the  very  great  satisfaction  I  felt  on  hearing  of  Guy's  engagement ;  and 
I  rejoiced  to  think  that  my  sardonic  friend  had  at  length  been  induced 
to  lower  his  lance  in  honour  of  the  sex  he  had  affected  to  despise — fairly 
vanquished  on  his  own  terms — compelled  henceforth  to  abjure  the 
wretched  creed  he  had  so  long  professed  ! 

My  curiosity  was  strongly  aroused  touching  the  fair  cause  of  his  con- 
version, for  whose  sake  he  had  condoned  the  faithlessness  of  the  human 
species. 

To  do  Guy  justice,  I  must  affirm  that  he  had  displayed  no  shamefaced 
reticence  in  his  communications  on  the  subject.  He  had  candidly  ac- 
knowledged, that  *' where  prejudice  is  strong,  the  judgment  may  be 
weak !"  and,  accordingly,  I  felt  bound  to  foi^t  his  previous  apostasy. 

From  him  I  learned  that  his  accidental  meeting  with  Ethel  Mordatmt 
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Iiad  beeo  brought  about  by  hit  aooeptance  of  an  invitation  from  her 
brother,  with  whom  he  had  been  previously  acquainted. 

The  prospect  of  good  fishing  was  too  tempting  to  be  refused,  and 
Aylraer,  who  was  a  zealous  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  went  down  into 
Wales,  with  the  ostensible  intention  of  killing  time  as  pleasantly  as  he 
could  for  diree  weeks.  But  a  more  powerful  attraction  than  good  salmon- 
fisfaiDg  caused  him  to  linger  on  at  Dunraven,  and,  when  at  last  he  took 
kis  d^rtnre,  he  had  left  his  heart  in  the  keeping  of  the  only  woman  who 
bad  ever  touched  it ! 

I  found,  on  opening  Aylmer's  letter,  a  pressing  invitation  to  join  him 
without  delay  at  Hunsdon,  where  ''a  pleasant  party — ^lots  of  birds,** 
were  the  inducements  held  out  to  me ;  '*  and,  above  all,**  he  ended,  "  I 
want  jou  to  meet  Ethel,  who  is  staying  here."  I  knew  that  this  sole  and 
ttke  allusion  to  her  was  more  expressive  of  his  real  feelings  than  would 
bave  been  the  warmest  enlogiums.  Guy  never  rhapsodised,  and,  conse* 
quently,  his  words  bore  aU  the  deeper  value.  It  was  apparent  to  me  that 
be  took  for  granted  my  ready  endorsement  of  the  wisdom  of  his  dioioe— 
i  pardonable  presumption,  perhaps^  on  his  part,  but  which,  at  the  same 
time,  suggested  the  captious  soliloquy,  *^  that,  after  all,  Guy,  like  many 
others  of  his  hypercritical  class,  may  have  stumbled  on  a  pebble,  and 
taken  it  for  a  pearl !" 

Hie  next  moment,  however,  brought  contrition  for  the  unfiriendly 
lijpochesis,  and,  after  duly  despatching  a  note  to  Aylmer,  preparing  him 
ht  my  arrival  the  following  day,  in  an  expiatory  mood  I  repaired  to 
Hancock's,  with  the  intention  of  making,  amongst  his  prettiest  things, 
a  selection  worthy  of  Ethel  Mordaunt's  acceptance.  I  have  always  a 
certain  pleasure  in  looking  at  good  jewellery,  and  feminine  ornaments  of 
^  kina ;  the  bright  stones  in  their  delicate  settings  seem  in  such  perfect 
bepiag  with  the  fair  throats  and  rounded  arms  for  the  adornment  of 
idnch  they  are  destined. 

Af^  taxing  the  patience  of  the  obsequious  foreman  by  my  long  de- 
Bboatbn,  I  decided  on  a  circlet  of  blue  forget-me-nots,  composed  of 
toquoises,  relieved  by  a  brilliant  in  the  centre  of  each  flower,  the 
giac^ul  and  fonciful  device  of  which  reflected  credit  on  the  original  taste 
of  the  deaig^ner. 

n. 

On  emerging  from  the  railway  carriage  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
^Dfiowing  day,  I  found  Aylmer*s  mail  phaeton  awaiting  my  arrival,  and  a 
drive  of  three  miles  brought  me  to  the  park  gates  of  Hunsdon. 

I  have  always  held  Shropshire  to  be  the  queen  of  counties,  partaking 
at  it  does  of  the  wild  beauty  of  Welsh  scenery,  tempered  by  the  civilisa- 
tion of  neat  English  farmmg,  and  my  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the 
extreme  loveliness  of  the  prospect  greeting  my  eyes  as  I  turned  into  the 
park.  Far  away  in  the  distant  background  swept  the  blue  line  of  the 
Welsh  mountains,  and  conspicuous  among  them  towered  the  far-famed 
Wickin,  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  bright  afternoon  sun.  To  the  right 
aad  to  the  left  the  landscape  was  bounded  by  long  stretches  of  hanging 
voodsy  the  autumnal  tints  of  which  blended  in  rich  harmony  with  the 
dark  green  of  the  pine  and  Scotch  fir  with  which  they  were  interspersed. 

The  park,  which  was  of  great  extent,  abounded  in  timber  of  enormous 
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growth,  scattered  about  in  picturesque  confusion,  or  standing  out  nngly 
in  bold  relief  on  the  smooth  sward.  Here  and  there  herds  of  deer  were 
grazing  quietly  in  the  long  glades  formed  by  the  natural  inequalities  of 
the  ground,  while  some,  startled  by  the  noise  of  the  carriage-wheels, 
sprang  away  in  troops  from  their  covert  in  the  fern. 

The  road  wound  for  some  distance  through  a  splendid  beech  avenue, 
at  the  termination  of  which  the  house  came  into  full  view.  It  stood  upon 
a  gradually  sloping  ridge,  which  ascended  westward  by  gentle  undulations, 
and  commanded  the  whole  range  of  the  magnificent  view  I  have  before 
described.  The  building  was  of  Elizabethan  architecture — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  projecting  ends,  with  their  lofty  bay-windows  and  the  long  line  of 
front,  broken  also  into  muUioned  bays,  topped  with  gables,  belonged  ia- 
eontestibly  to  that  period.  There  were,  however,  certain  incongruities  in 
the  style,  speaking  of  a  still  earlier  date,  and  which,  though  deviating 
from  the  strict  rules  of  arcliitecture,  combined  to  render  Hunsdon  one  of 
the  handsomest  old  residences  I  have  ever  seen.  A  long  balustraded 
terrace  separated  the  house  from  the  sloping  ground  of  the  park  below, 
and  communicated  to  the  right  with  the  flower-gardens,  which  were  ex- 
tensively laid  out  in  the  good  old  English  style.  The  entrance  was  on 
the  western  side  of  the  house,  and  consisted  of  three  open  arches,  which, 
forming  a  kind  of  terrace  porch,  was  in  keeping  with  the  solid  proportions 
of  the  building. 

On  arriving,  I  was  ushered  by  the  old  grey-haired  butler  through  a 
handsome  oak-panelled  hall,  hung  with  family  portraits,  into  the  library, 
where  he  lefi  me,  after  informing  me  that  "  Sir  Robert  and  the  gentle- 
men were  out  shooting,  but  that  he  would  acquaint  her  ladyship  of  my 
arrival." 

It  was  a  charming  room  the  library  at  Hunsdon,  very  large  and  lofty, 
with  a  richly  fretted  ceiling  and  deeply  bayed  windows,  the  latter  sug^ 
gestive  of  the  quiet  half-hours  that  might  be  spent  in  their  recesses, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  a  pleasant  book,  or,  better  still,  a  pleasant 
companion. 

The  mantelpiece,  of  various  coloured  marbles,  piled  almost  to  the 
ceiling,  and  the  wide  fireplace  with  the  massive  chimney-dogs,  matched 
the  antique  style  of  the  apartment.  Chairs  of  every  imaginable  shape 
and  form,  some  high  and  straight  backed,  others  of  a  more  modem  and 
luxurious  fashion,  were  scatter^  about  the  rooms.  Here  and  there  low 
fauteuils  were  grouped  round  a  table,  on  which  were  lying  in  careless 
confusion  fairy  work-boxes,  with  tiny  thimbles  and  impossible-looking 
scissors,  fitting  implements  for  the  fabrication  of  the  delicate  and  useless 
webs  denominated  lady's  work,  and  over  which,  during  those  morning 
hours  of  seclusion,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  our  stronger  sex  are  can- 
yassed.     Woe  be  to  the  miserable  wight  on  whom  the  vote  of  censure 

g asses,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  one  of  the  fair  conclave  who  will  espouse 
is  cause  with  all  her  heart,  and  consequently  with  all  her  will. 
On  approaching  one  of  the  open  windows,  I  suddenly  became  aware  of 
the  presence  of  a  lady  standing  on  the  terrace  a  few  yards  from  me, 
and  the  deep  embrasure  forming  an  effectual  concealment,  admitted  of 
my  taking  a  full  survey  of  her  face  and  figure  without  risk  of  attracting 
her  notice.  I  was  at  once  struck  by  the  unconscious  grace  of  her  atti- 
tude as  she  stood  leaning  against  the  balustrade,  apparently  gazing  in- 
tently on  the  distant  prospect. 
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Her  £m^  was  partly  turndd  away,  but  enough  of  it  was  Tisible  to 
conrince  me  that  I  had  rarely  looked  on  a  lovelier  oDe ;  examining  the 
eountenance  before  me  with  critical  acnmen,  I  should  not,  perhaps,  have 
proDonnced  it  strictly  beautifal,  but  in  the  abmnce  of  Grecian  precision 
of  outline  and  statuesque  chiselling,  there  existed  in  the  very  irregularity 
of  the  face  an  expressive  charm  fieir  more  attra^stiye  than  beauty  of  a 
more  regular  order.  No  hxdt  could  be  found  with  the  delicate  nose— 
sfa'ghtly  retronss^  it  is  tme — but  girin^  thereby  a  eur?e  to  the  upper 
fip  which  added  a  grace  to  the  exquisitely-moulded  mouth,  the  most 
essential  of  all  features,  indicatiye  as  it  invariably  is  of  good  birth  or  the 
levene.  Her  complexion  was  fair  and  yery  transparent,  the  faint  colour 
seeming  to  yary  each  moment  with  the  tenor  of  her  passing  thoughts, 
deepemng  and  lessening  in  alternations  like  the  rose-coloured  reflexions 
of  doods  on  a  summer  sea.  In  accordance  with  the  soft  outUne  of  the 
other  features,  was  the  sweet  beseeching  look  in  the  large  deep-blue 

ri—a  look  full  of  thought  and  candour,  such  as  one  sometimes  sees  in 
eyes  of  a  child,  and  irresistibly  touching  in  its  expression.  Her  hair, 
which  was  of  that  peculiar  shade  between  golden  and  auburn,  she  wore 
partially  drawn  off  the  temples,  disclosing  the  little  ear,  and  falling  care- 
lessly on  either  side,  in  one  long  curl,  from  amidst  the  rich  coil  of  plaits 
wound  round  the  back  of  her  small  head.  She  appeared  to  be  slightly 
above  the  middle  height,  and  the  very  graceful  and  rounded  proportions 
of  her  fig^ore  enhanoed  the  peculiarly  feminine  charm  that  was  diffused 
oyer  her  whole  appearance. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  long  scrutiny  by  the  re-entrance  of  the  butler, 
who  corroborated  the  surmise  I  had  already  formed  touching  the  identity 
ef  the  young  lady  in  question,  by  the  announcement  **  that  Lady  Aylmer 
was  out,  but  that  Miss  Mordaunt  was  on  the  terrace.  Would  I  allow 
him  to  show  me  the  way  there  f* 

I  accordingly  followed  him  into  the  hall,  and  through  a  glass-door 
commnnicaUng  with  the  terrace,  whilst  he  went  on  a  few  steps  in  advanoe 
far  the  purpose  of  announcing  my  name  to  Miss  Mordaunt.  She  came 
Ssrward  immediately,  with  the  colour  a  little  heightened  in  her  cheek, 
sod  with  an  outstretched  hand. 

**  We  must  not  meet  as  strangers,  Mr.  Vernon,"  she  said,  with  the 
firankest  of  smiles.  *'  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you  from  Guy,  that  I  con- 
ader  yoa  quite  as  an  old  friend !" 

^  I  am  only  too  proud  to  think  that  you  will  accept  me  as  such.  Miss 
Hordaaot,"  I  replied;  *'and  I  quite  concur  with  you  in  thinking  that 
aaj  more  formal  initiation  of  our  acquaintance  would  be  incompatible 
widi  the  terms  of  intimacy  on  which  G-uy  and  I  have  been  for  many  a 
feog  year." 

"  We  rather  expected  you  to  arrive  by  the  twelve  o'clock  train,  and 
Guy  wraited  until  after  luncheon  before  he  joined  the  shooting  party. 
Lady  Aylmer  was  here  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  she  left  me  to  w^ 
down  to  the  village,  desiring  me  to  act  as  her  deputy,  should  you  arrive 
in  her  absence.  Don't  you  admire  the  view  from  this  terrace,  Mr. 
VemoD  ?"  she  added.     '<  I  am  never  tired  of  looking  at  it !" 

**  So  I  perceived,"  I  rejoined,  "  when  I  was  in  the  library.  As  Hooked 
at  you,  I  could  not  help  feeling  rather  curious  to  know  what  secret  and 
peculiar  charm  that  horizon  possessed  for  you  over  and  above  its  extrinsic 
heauty." 
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Ethel  laughed  and  coloured  : 

**  I  had  DO  idea  I  was  being  so  narrowly  watched,  Mr.  Vernon !  But 
as  to  the  charm  you  talk  of,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  Do  you  see  the 
line  of  mountains  quite  in  the  distance  ?  Well !  behind  them  lies  my 
dear  old  home ;  and,"  she  added,  looking  lovingly  towards  the  point  sfaie 
indicated,  *'  that  makes  the  riew  doubly  beautiful  to  me  I" 

''  I  quite  acknowledge  the  potency  of  the  attraction.  Miss  Mordaunt ; 
but  tell  me,  in  your  definition  of  the  word  home — speaking  in  a  general 
sense — ^is  it  place  or  people  that  interprets  the  highest  meaning  P" 

Perhaps  the  inquiry  was  slightly  impertinent  on  my  part,  but,  if  so, 
she  good  naturedly  overlooked  it,  and  answered,  without  hesitation : 

<<  Both  I  but,  pre-eminently,  the  latter.  At  least,  to  me,  the  highest 
signification  of  home  is  the  presence  of  those  dearest  to  me;  locality,  of 
course,  must  be  secondary  to  this,  though  I  cannot  see  why  the  one 
should  disqualify  the  charm  of  the  other !  It  must  be  a  narrow  heart, 
indeed,  that  can  find  place  but  for  one  grade  of  affection !  For  my  own 
part,"  she  continued,  colouring  deeply,  *^  I  know  that  my  home  is  none 
the  less  dear  to  me  because  there  are  people  dearer  !*' 

She  made  the  admission  with  Iperfect  truthfulness  and  candour,  and  I 
could  well  understand  how  refreshing  to  a  man  of  the  world  like  Aylmer 
must  haye  been  the  total  absence  of  all  effort  and  self-consciousness,  which 
characterised  the  manner  of  Ethel  Mordaunt,  and  imparted  to  it  an  irre- 
sbtible  fascination. 

*'  You  know  some  of  the  people  who  are  staying  here,  I  think  !"  said 
Ethel.  '<  Lord  and  Lady  Grantham,  and  Margaret  Vere.  They  told 
me  they  had  met  you  in  Paris  three  years  ago." 

'''  Yes,  I  perfectly  recollect  making  their  acquaintance  there.  Guy  in- 
troduced me  at  one  of  the  embassy  balls  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Margaret 
Vere,  who  struck  me,  as  being  a  very  charming,  animated  little  person !" 

^'You  are  quite  right  tWe!"  said  Ethel,  warmly.  '<  Margaret  is 
charming,  and  one  of  the  dearest  and  kindest-hearted  little  things  in  the 
world!  She  is  always  so  bright  and  sunny,  and,  though  she  cannot  resist 
sometimes  the  inclination  of  indulging  her  love  of  fun,  it  is  done  so  good- 
naturedly,  that  no  one  could  have  the  heart  to  find  fault  with  her;  under- 
neath her  careless  ways  there  exists  such  a  warm,  loyal  heart  and  stead- 
hat  character  1" 

*'  Lady  Margaret  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  so  warm  an  adherent 
at  you  undoubtedly  are.  Miss  Mordaunt,"  I  returned,  smiling  at  her 
M^mess.  *'  It  would  be  worth  while  having  a  legion  of  enemies  to  be 
defended  by  one  such  friend !" 

"  Ah,  I  see  you  are  one  of  the  unbelievers  in  women's  friendship,"  sud 
Ethel,  laughing.  <<  I  ought  to  have  recollected  that  you  and  Guy  have 
encouraged  eadi  other  in  notions  of  the  kind«" 

<<  Pardon  me,  Miss  Mordaunt;  pray  do  not  class  me  with  him  in  that 
respect,  if  such  are  Guy's  ideas  on  the  subject  I  entirely  repudiate  the 
opinion  that  women  cannot  be  as  strong  and  as  staunch  in  thdr  friend- 
ships as  we  men  are.  You  must  not  do  me  the  injustice  of  supposing  that 
my  estimate  of  their  character  is  at  so  low  an  ebb." 

"  Well,  I  am  bound  to  believe  you  then,"  rejoined  Ethel,  "and  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  am  gradually  inducing  Guy  to  renounce  those  kind  of 
heresies.  But  to  return  to  Margaret.  I  must  tell  you  that  she  has  a 
most  pertinacious  admirer  staying  here,  Sir  Willoughby  Gresham.     Do 
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Cknow  him?  He  is  certainly  twenty  yetrs  her  tenior.  Margaret  calif 
her  *  forty  thoosaud,'  at  I  belieye  he  it  immeniely  rich,  hat  I  am 
Wand  to  say  that  the  poor  man's  devotion  meets  with  no  retnm,  and  to 
confess  that  he  is  Tery  wearisome.  Yon  see,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  am  letting 
jOQ  into  the  secrets  of  the  community.     Oh  !  here  comes  Guy." 

And,  as  she  spoke,  Aylmer  appeared  on  the  terrace,  foUowed  hy  a  tall, 
hsDdsome  lad,  whose  stnking  likeness  to  Ethel  Mordaunt  hetrayed  his 
nlation^p  to  her,  even  before  she  had  introduced  him  to  me  as  her 
brother. 

**  Well,  <^d  fellow,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  again  1"  exclaimed  Guy, 
grmmg  my  hand  warmly ;  and,  as  I  returned  his  greeting,  I  was  struck 
hf  tiie  change  that  had  taken  place  in  him.  The  old  wearied  look  had 
disippeared,  and  was  replaced  by  one  of  beaming  content  and  happiness. 
His  eyes  wandered  at  the  moment  to  where  Ethel  was  standing  with  an 
wimiftskable  expression  that  would  have  given  the  solution  of  the  meta- 
morpbod^  had  I  not  already  guessed  it. 

**  I  knew,"  said  Guy,  "  that  you  and  Ethel  would  require  no  intro- 
faedon." 

''We  haye  certainly  dispensed  with  all  formalities  of  the  kind," 
observed  Ethel,  laughing ;  **  and  Mr.  Vernon  and  I  are  already  old  ac- 
qnamtances.  What  have  you  done  with  Sir  Willoughby,  Guy?  He 
went  oat  with  you." 

^  What  has  Margaret  done  with  him,  yoU  mean,"  returned  Guy.  "  He 
joined  the  walking  party,  as  I  predicted  he  would,  not  ten  minutes  after 
we  started ;  and  now,  as  I  came  in,  who  should  I  meet  in  the  hall  but 
Gresham,  looking,  I  must  say,  ratl^er  put  out,  havmg  missed  his  party. 
Margaret  has  had  a  hand  in  it,  somehow." 

^'Serves  him  right!"  broke  in  Robert  Mordaunt,  hoUy,  who  had 
doubtless  private  reasons  of  his  own  for  disliking  Sir  Willoughby.  *'  If  I 
were  Margaret,  I  would  snub  the  old  prig  ten  times  more  than  she  does." 

**  Stand  aside  and  see  fair  play,  Mr.  Bob,"  laughed  Guy.  <'  Take  my 
word  for  it,  Margaret  gives  him  his  full  share." 

**  Who  is  taking  my  name  in  vain?"  asked  a  peculiarljr  musical  voice, 
ad  Lady  Margaret  Vere  fluttered  up  the  terrace,  looking  undeniably 
attraotiye  in  a  pale  pink  muslin  dress  and  drooping  hat  She  was  rather 
naall,  and  exquisitely  formed,  with  a  bright  sunny  face,  the  chief  beauty 
of  which  lay  in  its  ever- varying  expression,  and  in  the  large  dark  eyes, 
vlioee  briUiancy  was  softened  by  the  long  sweeping  lashes  curling  on  the 
Memteiy  rounded  cheek.  <'0h!  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  Mr. 
Vsrnoo,"  she  said,  on  perceiving  me ;  "  I  did  not  see  you  at  first,  my 
attention  being  fixed  on  that  ill-mannered  cousin  of  mine,  who  I  know 
has  been  traducing  me !     What  a  time  it  is  since  we  met  you  in  Paris !" 

**  Three  years,  Lady  Margaret,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  you  do 
Be  the  honour  of  recollecting  me." 

I  must  observe,  digressioiudly,  that  I  am  a  theorist  on  the  subject  of 
kand-afaaking.  To  me,  the  warm  decided  grasp  is  as  significant  of  kindly 
faJiBgs  as  &e  cold  nerveless  touch  is  expressive  of  their  absence.  Cer- 
tainly there  partook  nothing  of  the  latter  in  the  friendly  pressure  of  Lady 
Margaret's  small  fingers. 

^  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  have  imagined  otherwise,"  she  replied, 
with  a  sweet  smile.  "  I  never  forget  people  unless  they  happen  to  be  ex- 
tranelj  disagreeable,  and  then  I  make  it  a  duty  to  do  so." 
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<<  Under  which  denominatioii  do  you  then  class  Sir  Willonghbj?** 
asked  Guy.  "  I  can  tell  jou,  Margaret,  he  is  not  best  pleased  by  your 
sending  him  off  on  a  wild-goose  chase  after  a  glass  of  water,  with  the 
transparent  intention  of  getting  rid  of  him." 

"  Isn't  he?"  returned  LsAy  Margaret,  unconcerned.  "  It  is  his  fault  in 
coming,  and  yours,  Guy,  in  sending  him.  I  told  you  we  did  not  wish  to 
have  him." 

<<  Don't  say  '  we,'  Margaret.  Perhaps  the  Miss  Merediths  have  not 
the  same  objection  to  his  society." 

*^  Well,  in  that  case  I  am  sorry  for  them,  Guy.  Another  time,  perhaps, 
you  will  allow  me  to  choose  a  walking  companion  more  gifted  with  powers 
of  conversation.  What  between  scrambling  through  the  briary  walk  Con- 
stance Meredith  chose  to  take  us,  and  being  forced  to  listen  to  that  good 
man's  perpetual  drone,  I  have  passed  an  unenviable  afternoon." 

^*  Hush !  Margaret,"  interposed  Ethel,  as  the  object  of  her  remarb 
at  this  juncture  sauntered  towards  us.  • 

Sir  Willoughby  Gresham,  with  whom  I  had  a  slight  acauaintance,  was 
unquestionably  a  handsome  roan,  but  the  consciousness  oi  this  fact,  and 
an  undue  valuation  of  his  own  importance,  laid  him  open  to  the  attada 
of  an  esprit  moqueur  such  as  Lady  Margaret  indubitably  possessed. 

She  turned  upon  him  with  the  utmost  coolness : 

"  You  must  dlow  me  to  observe,  Sir  Willoughby,  that  when  a  gentle- 
man joins  a  walking  party  of  ladies,  it  is  not  customary  for  him  to  make 
an  excuse  to  leave  them.' 

*'  Make  an  excuse  to  leave  them !"  repeated  Sir  Willoughby,  quite 
unprepared  for  this  flank  attack  of  Lady  Margaret's,  who,  by  thus  wisely 
taking  the  initiative,  forced  him  to  stand  on  the  defensive — a  manoeuvre, 
by  the  way,  thoroughly  womanly,  and  deserving  of  the  success  it  in- 
variably meets  with. 

*'  I  madi  no  excuse  to  leave  the  party.  Lady  Margaret ;  you  sent  me 
for  a  glass  of  water,  which ",  * 

**  Which  you  might  have  brought  me,"  interrupted  Lady  Margaret, 
'*  instead  of  dodging  about  the  cottage,  talking  to  the  pretty  girl." 

"  Dodging  about  the  cottage,  talking  to  the  pretty  girl,"  echoed  the 
astonished  Sir  Willoughby,  perfectly  aghast  at  the  daring  accusation ; 
**  really,  Lady  Margaret,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  your  meaning.  Li 
the  cottage  to  which  you  sent  me  there  was  an  old  woman,  from  whom  I 
obtained  a  glass  of  water." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  there  was  an  old  woman,"  pursued  Lady  Margaret; 
**  but  if  she  had  turned  iier  unsuspecting  old  head  she  would  have  dis- 
covered you  making  pretty  speeches  to  her  young  granddaughter." 
^  <<  I  perceive,"  replied  Sir  Willoughby,  stiffly,  exasperated  by  the  irre- 
sistible laughter  this  sally  called  forth — <<  I  perceive.  Lady  Margaret, 
that  you  are  disposed  to  exercise  your  inventive  powers  at  my  expense. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  must  observe,  however,  that  there  was  no  person  in 
the  cottage  answering  to  your  description,  and  had  there  been,  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  *  pretty  speeches,'  as  you  call  them,  to  cottagers." 

"  Which  means,  in  plam  English,  that  I  have  been  romancing.  Thank 
you.  Sir  Willoughby;  however,  1  will  look  over  the  uncivil  implication 
this  time,  and  when  we  next  go  out  for  a  walk  we  will  all  join  hands,  so 
as  to  render  the  defalcation  of  one  of  the  party  out  of  the  question." 

Even  Sir  Willoughby  could  not  resist  a  smile  at  this  original  pro- 
position, and  thus  peace  was  restored. 
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lom  before  the  appearance  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  able  work  on  the 
Antiquity  of  Man,  the  advancement  of  science  in  geology  had  established 
thai  the  age  of  the  earth  itself  is  to  be  measure^  not  even  by  tens,  hut 
by  hmulreds  of  thousands  of  years,  whatever  may  be  the  antiquity  of  its 
nces  of  inhabitants.  Strata,  several  miles  in  tnickness,  were  shown  to 
We  slowly  accumulated  through  immeasurable  ages,  and  to  contain,  in 
&e  organic  remains  they  enclose,  proofs  of  the  long  duration  of  successive 
eondi&os  of  the  globe,  and  of  each  condition  having  been  marked  by  a 
distiDct  assemblage  of  living  creatures,  which,  after  inhabiting  the  earth 
for  an  immense  period  of  time,  gave  place  to  a  new  order  of  things  and 
Dew  forms  of  life. 

Researches  into  the  structure  of  our  planet,  or  rather  into  that  com* 
paratively  small  portion  of  its  crust  which  is  accessible  to  man;  our 
gndually  accumulating  knowledge  as  to  the  succession  of  organic  beings 
npon  the  globe  since  that  remote  dawn  of  creation  when  life  first  ap- 
pesied  upon  its  surface;  and  recent  researches  in  ethnology  as  well  as  in 
the  hitherto  earliest  known  monuments  of  the  human  race,  and  also  in 
the  history  of  languages,  have  of  late  years  mutually  illustrated  each 
other ;  and  it  has  long  been  apparent  that  the  existing  races  of  mankind 
sod  the  slow  development  of  civilisation  require  that  we  should  assign  a 
much  higher  antiquity  to  the  human  race  than  that  at  which  the  com- 
menoemf  nt  of  the  history  of  Genesis  has  been  erroneously  dated.  Thus 
(for  example)  the  degree  of  power  and  civilisation  which  the  Egyptians 
had  attamed  more  than  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  as 
appears  from  their  temples,  obelisks,  cities,  pyramids,  and  tombs,  shows 
that  the  nation  must  have  required  a  much  longer  time  than  the  period 
which  our  ehiooology  place? between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  pyramids,  to  emerge  from  primeval  barbarism  and  reach  a 
d^ree  of  civilisation  so  high  and  slowly  matured. 

Bat  now,  the  discovery  of  weapons  and  implements  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  man  (and  the  discovery  of  even  human  remains  in  a  few  instances), 
in  formations  that  belong  to  a  condition  of  the  globe  long  anterior  to  the 
existbg  order  of  things — weapons  and  implements  ruder  and  older  than 
the  very  earliest  worlu  of  man  that  had  been  previously  known-— compel 
the  belief  that  the  antiquity  of  our  race  reaches  back  to  periods  much 
more  remote  than  had  been  inferred  from  any  previous  inquiries  into  the 
btory  of  the  past ;  and  that  efen  the  whole  vast  antiquity  of  Egypt,  and 
all  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  written 
records,  or  indeed,  of  the  historical  period,  is  short  compared  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race  and  the  uncounted  lapse  of  pre-historic 
tone. 

Sir.Charles  Lyell  brings  together  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  the 
Tarioos  instances  in  which  the  remains  of  man  or  of  human  implements 
have  been  found  either  associated  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals  or  in 
atoations  which  imply  great  antiquity ;  and  before  giving,  as  we  propose 
to  do  in  this  article,  a  brief  resumS  of  the  proofs  and  arguments  brought 
forward,  we  may  at  once  say  that  they  establish  in  our  opinion,  beyond 
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any  reasonable  doubt,  the  proposition  that  at  some  remote  era  of  the 
past,  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  history,  certain  parts  of 
Europe  were  peopled  by  a  race  of  men  who  fashioned  flint  implements  and 
CO- existed  with  the  Mammoth. 

Some  years  ago  this  would  haye  been  considered  a  startling  conclusion, 
and  it  may  be  so  considered  still ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  dis- 
covery of  the  antiquity  of  man  should  not  be  treated  by  the  Christian 
believer  with  calmness  and  candour,  nor  why  its  promulgation  should  be 
looked  upon  with  dislike  and  suspicion  by  ^*  the  religious  world,"  save  that 
a  peculiar  combination  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  characterise  the  school 
which  arrogates  to  itself  that  title.  It  has  been  very  justly  said  that  to 
regard  as  a  matter  of  faith  a  chronological  estimate  which  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  the  history  of  Genesis  at  four  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  is  to  show  little  reverence  for  the  Bible,  and  little  reg^ard  for  the 
truth. 

Life  upon  the  globe  was  old,  and  the  globe  itself  was  older,  when  the 
'*  tertiary  formations,"  as  geologists  call  the  most  recent  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust,  began  to  be  deposited.  They  extend  to  perhaps  two  thou- 
fand  feet  in  thidcness,  and  are  composed  of  beds  of  di£Perent  ages,  dia- 
^guished  into  *'  eocene,"  "  miocene,"  and  "  pliocene,"  according  to  the 
proportion  in  each  of  species  now  living.  But  the  remains  of  man  have 
not  been  found  even  in  the  strata  of  that  period  (the  pliocene),  in  which 
forms  now  living  predominate ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  pliocene 
beds  were  deposited,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  close  of  the  tertiary 
period,  that  the  glacial  epoch  began — that  period  in  which  a  large  part  of 
Europe  must  have  resembled  what  Greenland  now  is.  At  that  epoch,  the 
Gkampians,  the  whole  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  were  enveloped  in  ice ; 
and  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  filled  what  are  now  the  great,  lakes  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  covered  the  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  with 
ice.  An  interesting  portion  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  work  treats  of  the 
evidence  for  the  assumption  that  the  Alps  were  loftier  when  they  were 
the  source  of  those  gigantic  glaciers  which  reached  the  Jura  and 
deposited  erratic  blocks  as  large  as  cottages,\rhich  are  now  found  on  the 
flanks  of  that  range.  This  period  of  intense  cold  had  ceased  to  prevail 
in  Scotland  at  the  period  when  those  very  remarkable  phenomena,  ''  die 
parallel  roads"  of  Glen  Roy,  began  to  l>e  formed  by  glacier  lakes ;  and 
although  no  traces  of  man  have  been  found  in  any  strata  of  Uie  glacial 
period,  its  close  was  probably  not  very  long  anterior  to  his  appearance  in 
tilt  north  of  Europe.  Both  nortii  and  south  of  the  Alps,  a  primitive 
people  having  similar  habits  flourished  after  the  last  retreat^  of  the  great 
glaciers  into  the  Alpine  valleys ;  and  when  the  areas  which  had  formed 
the  bed  of  the  glacial  sea  during  the  period  of  chief  submergence  became 
clothed  with  vegetation,  the  mammoth  ind  the  woolly  rfamoceros,  and 
other  mammalia  now  extinct,  began  to  inhabit  the  nortii-west  of  Europe. 
To  the  British  islands,  then  part  of  the  Continent,  the  flora  of  the  ncMrth 
of  Europe,  and  the  huge  northern  elephants  and  rhinoceros,  the  cave-bear, 
and  bovine,  equine,  and  cervine  animals  of  species  which  have  now  no 
living  representative,  then  probably  passed,  and  these,  be  it  remembered, 
were  veritable  old  inhabitants  as  compared  with  the  human  denizens  of 
die  country  of  whom  we  have  any  trace. 

To  the  latter  part  of  this  ^^  post-pliocene"  era  we  may  probably  refer 
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Ae  &brieat(»8  of  tiie  flint  implemeDts  found  in  the  north  of  France  and 
in  ▼arioQS  parts  of  southern  and  central  England ;  and  after  that  era  came 
the  changes  which  have  retalted  in  the  present  distribution  of  land  and 
water.  So  that  the  primitiTe  race  who  have  left  these  rode  traces  of 
liieir  existence  stand  as  it  were  upon  a  frontier  land  between  die  present 
ocder  of  diings  and  remoter  conditions  of  the  globe. 

The  chronological  relatimis  of  the  glacial  period  and  the  earliest  signs 
of  man's  appearance  in  Europe,  have  been  minutely  examined  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  in  several  yery  interesting  chapters  of  his  wo^k,  in  which 
lie  shows  that  the  study  of  the  successiye  phases  of  the  glaeial  period  in 
Europe,  and  the  enduring  marks  which  they  have  left  on  many  of  the 
solid  rocks  and  on  the  character  of  the  superficial  drift,  are  of  g^reat  as- 
sistance in  enabling  us  to  appreciate  the  yast  lapse  of  ages  which  aie 
comprised  in  the  **  post-pliocene"  epoch,  which  alone  our  author  seems  to 
estimate  at  the  enormous  period  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  years. 
The  glacial  phenomena  enlarge,  as  he  justly  remarks,  our  conception  of 
the  antiquity  not  only  of  the  Hying  species  of  animals  and  plants,  but  of 
their  present  geographical  distribution,  and  throw  light  on  the  chronolo* 
gieal  relati<ms  of  thAt  fauna  hxni  flora  to  the  earliest  date  yet  assigned  for 
^  existence  of  the  human  race — a  date  yery  remote  as  compared  to  the 
commencement  of  hktory  or  tradiUon,  but  modem  contrasted  with  the 
loigth  of  ages  during  which  all  the  living  testacea  and  eyen  many  of  the 
mammalia  have  inhalnted  the  globe.  The  time  that  elapsed  between 
the  doee  of  the  glacial  period  and  the  commencement  of  the  present 
order  of  things  has  been  estimated  for  Europe  at  from  thirty  thousand  to 
fiirty  thousand  yeaiSB. 

But  what  is  the  eyidenoe  that  Man  formed  part  of  the  assemblage  of 
living  eroatures  that  peopled  Europe  in  the  age  of  the  fossil  mammoth, 
ihiaooeTOs,  and  other  extinct  mammalia? 

Until  lately,  this  concluuon  rested  upon  the  discoveries  which  had  been 
made  in  certain  caves  as  well  in  Devonshire  as  in  the  south  of  France, 
md  in  the  calcareous  rocks  in  the  yalley  of  the  Meuse  and  its  affluents. 
In  Kent's  Cavern,  near  Torquay,  worked  flints  were  found  beneath  the 
ftratified  unbroken  floor  of  stalagmite,  itwlf  covered  vrith  such  a  deposit  of 
gravel  eontaining  bones  as  indicates  later  and  gradual  accumulation.  In 
the  Briidbam  cave  a  similar  discovery  has  been  made,*  and,  in  one  instance^ 
a  worked  flint  was  found  close  to  the  bones  of  a  leg  of  the  cave-bear,  oi 
which  limb  all  the  ligaments  mcut  have  been  in  exbtence  when  it  entered 
the  carem,  for  every  bone  was  found,  and  in  its  proper  position.  Similar 
works  of  roan  were  found  in  a  cave  at  Menchecourt  so  associated  with 
bones  of  the  rhinoceros  as  to  indicate  that  man  must  have  been  contem- 
poraxy  with  that  animal  in  France,  as  the  discoveries  in  the  Brixham 
cave  indicate  that  he  was  with  the  cave-bear  in  England.  Nor  were  the 
rade  works  of  man  only  found  :  for,  together  with  them,  a  human  skull 
vas  discovered  in  the  Engis  caves,  under  circumstances  of  deposit  which 
indicate  that  man  and  the  Elephas  primigenhuy  the  woolly-hau*ed  rhino- 
ceros, the  cave-bear,  and  hyssna,  were  living  at  the  same  time  in  that 
part  of  France.  Agidn,  there  are  caves  in  that  country,  in  which  bones 
of  the  reindeer  have  been  lately  found,  associated  with  implements  some- 

♦  Geologist,  yoL  iv.  p.  154, 
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v^bat  less  rude  than  those  found  in  the  drift  formations  of  St  Acheul  and 
Aurignac,  but  still  belonging  to  an  earlier  era  than  what  has  been  called 
the  age  of  stone.  So,  too,  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Schmerling,  of  liege, 
in  the  caverns  of  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  which  in  some  places  open  in 
the  face  of  precipices  of  the  calcareous  rock,  at  a  height  of  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  seem  to  establish  that  the  human 
bones  and  the  rude  flint  instruments  there  discovered  with  the  remains  of 
animals  now  extinct,  were  entombed  when  those  animals  actually  in- 
habited the  country.  \The  cave  at  Brixham  b  analogous  in  character  to 
the  Li&ge  caverns,  and  there  the  remains  of  the  extinct  cave-lion,  cave- 
bear,  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  hysena,  and  reindeer,  overlie  the  flint  knives 
fabricated  by  man. 

But  the  conclusions  drawn  firom  these  discoveries  have  been  illustrated 
and  very  remarkably  conflrmed  by  the  recent  discovery  of  similar  works 
of  human  fabric  in  the  ancient  river  g^vel  or  drift  formation,  which  has 
remained  undisturbed  from  the  time  of  its  deposit,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme  and  in  some  river  valleys  in  England,  and  contains,  as  the  caverns 
contain,  the  remains  of  the  same  races  of  extinct  animals.  The  earliest 
of  these  discoveries  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1841,  when  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes  found  in  the  undisturbed  drift  near  Abbeville,  at  a  depth  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  many  flint  implements,  associated 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia.  Many  were  found  under  his  own 
eyes,  and  he  marked  on  the  specimens  in  his  museum  the  nature  of  the 
matrix  and  the  depth  at  which  each  was  found.  By  other  French  geo- 
logists similar  discoveries  were  made  in  beds  of  undisturbed  gravel  and  sand 
at  similar  depths,  and  near  the  surface  of  the  underlying  chalk,  as,  for 
example,  by  Dr.  RigoUot,  in  a  similar  formation  in  the  gravel-pits  of  St. 
Acheul,  near  Amiens,  at  a  depth  of  not  less  than  ten  feet,  in  the  true 
drift  which  encloses  the  remains  of  the  extinct  mammalia.*  In  this  gravel- 
pit  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Prestwich  themselves  found  one  at  least  of  the 
worked  flints — a  well-shaped  flint  hatchet — in  sitUf  lying  at  seventeen  feet 
from  the  surface,  in  a  formation  so  hard  and  compact  as  to  require  the  use 
of  the  pickaxe  to  move  it,  and  under  such  circumstances  that  it  was  im- 
possible the  implement  could  have  been  inserted  by  the  workmen,  or  have 
dropped  through  any  fissure.  The  spot  was  afterwards  visited  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  who,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1859, 
at  Aberdeen,  corroborated  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Prestwich.  Moreover, 
in  the  same  formation,  Mr.  Flower  afterwards  exhumed  a  perfectly  worked 
symmetrical  flint  weapon,  of  the  lance-head  form,  which  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  twenty-two  feet,  in  a  formation  observed  by  witnesses  to  be 
perfectly  undisturbed.  Mr.  Prestwich  considers  the  beds  in  which  he 
found  the  worked  flints  to  be  high-level  ancient  drifts,  and  it  must  be 
observed  that  their  antiquity  is  to  be  estimated  not  only  by  the  mammalian 
remains  associated  with  them,  but  by  their  position  with  reference  to  the 
geology  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme.  In  the  two  years  succeeding  the 
communication  of  Mr.  Evans's  Memoir  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,t 
further  discoveries  were  made  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  and  the 
precise  age  and  character  of  the  drift-beds  of  the  Somme  valley  (de- 
posits which  range  all  the  way  up  the  slopes  of  the  valley  near  Amiens 
and  Abbeville)  underwent  rigid  investigation. 

*  M^oire  but  des  Instruments  en  Silex,  trouv^s  k  St  Acheul,  pr^  Amiens, 
t  On  Flint  Instruments  in  the  Drift.    Archaeologia,  vol  xxxviii.  p.  380. 
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As  it  is  conceivable  that  the  bones  may  have  beea  washed  out  of  an 
oMer  grayel,  and  deposited  with  the  relics  of  human  workmanship  in  a 
reeonstnicted  formation,  the  mere  juxta-position  of  the  remains  of  the 
mammoth  and  rhinoceros  with  the  flint  weapons  would  not,  of  course, 
establish  that  the  men  who  fashioned  them  were  contemporary  with  the 
maoMDalia ;  but  if  so  washed  out  of  an  older  formation,  the  bones  would 
hare  been  water- worn,  which  they  are  not:  moreover,  nearly  all  the 
bones  of  a  rhinoceros  were  found,  and  the  two  classes  of  relics  occur 
la  amilar  assodation  not  in  one  spot  only,  but  in  difiPerent  parts  of 
£aiope.  And  it  is  evident,  too,  that  the  timb  of  the  bear  found  on 
the  Devonshire  coast  belonged  to  an  animal  that  was  living  just  before 
its  entombment. 

More  than  sixty  years  ago,  worked  flints  precisely  similar  to  those 
foand  in  France  were  discovered  at  Hoxne,  in  SufiFolk,*  at  the  depth  of 
twelve  feet,  in  a  soil  remarkably  analogous  in  stratification  to  that  at 
Abbeville  and  Amiens,  resting  on  the  boulder-clay ;  and  in  a  stratum  of 
sand  mixed  with  marine  shells  immediately  above  the  g^vel  containing 
the  flints,  mammalian  remains  were  found.     A  similar  weapon  of  spear- 
bead  finm  was  found  with  remains  of  Elephas  primigenius  m  Gray's 
lim-lane.     Again,  in  gravel-beds  in  the  valley  of  the  Wey,  in  which,  as 
oo  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  of  some  other  rivers,  remains  of  the 
Elephas  primigenius  and  other  extinct  animals  are  frequently  found,  a 
fliot  implement  was  discovered  many  years  ago.f     Similar  weapons  have 
been  found  lying  on  the  sea-shore  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  between 
Heme  Bay  and  the  Reculvers,  and  Mr.  Evans  shows  it  to  be  hiehly  pro- 
bable that  they  were  derived  from  the  fresh- water  drifts  which  there 
overlie  the  lower  tertiary  beds.     Flint  implements  have  been  recently 
found  aJso  in  the  drift  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  in  Bedfordshire.     The 
spot  is  a  gravel-pit  at  Biddenham,  where  the  drift-beds  are  about  fourteen 
feet  in  ^ckness,  and  contain  pebbles  of  older  rocks  derived  from  the 
boulder-day,  and  rest  on  a  platform  of  the  oolitic  rock.     Remains  of 
exttnefc  mammalia  were  found  in  the  same  bed,  and  in  them  also,  but  in 
other  catdngs,  tusks  of  the  hippopotamus  were  found.     At  the  period 
vlien  these  flints  and  animal  remains  were  entombed,  the  platform  on 
vbich  the  beds  repose  was  the  bottom  of  a  river,  and  af^r  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  drift-beds,  the  wide  valley  in  which  the  Ouse  now  flows  must 
have  been  excavated  by  it  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  but  the  river  seems 
to  have  flowed  at  its  present  level  wnen  the  Romans  were  in  England.  So, 
too,  at  St.  Acheul,  Gallo- Roman  graves  were  dug  in  earth  which  overlies 
the  beds  containing  the  relics  of  an  earlier  people — the  primeval  workers 
in  ffint,  compared  with  the  period  of  whose  existence  the  Roman  occu- 
pation seems  but  of  yesterday.^ 

"  The  primitive  people,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  *'  who  co-existed  with 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  at  Bedford,  and 
Hho  used  flint  tools  of  the  Amiens  type,  certainly  inhabited  parts  of 
England  which  had  already  emerged  from  the  waters  of  the  glacial 
sea.  .  .  The  people  who  have  left  their  memorials  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  were  of  corresponding  antiquity,  posterior  to  the  boulder-clay, 

*  Archaeologia,  vol.  xiii.  p.  204. 

f  The  discoverer,  Mr.  Whitboum,  detailed  the  circumstances  to  Mr.  Evans, 
who  cominumcated  them  to  the  Geological  Society  in  his  Memoir. 
X  Xetter  of  Mr.  Flower  to  the  Timu^  Nov.  18, 1859. 
VOL.  LIV.  K 
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but  anterior  to  the  time  when  the  rivers  of  that  region  had  settled  into 
^eit  present  channels." 

The  valley  of  the  Somme  is  bounded  bj  chalk  hills,  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  valley,  which  has  an  average 
width  of  a  mile  between  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  seems  to  have  been 
scooped  out  from  the  chalk.  As  Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks,  the  mere 
volume  of  the  drift,  found  at  various  heights  in  this  part  of  France, 
suffices  to  demonstrate  the  vast  lapse  of  time  which  must  have  been  re- 
quired for  the  accumulation  in  successive  river  channels  of  such  heaps  of 
diingle,  all  derived  from  the  older  tertiary  rocks,  and  accumulated  in  the 
channels  of  rivers  which  flowed  at  higher  levels  than  the  present  stream, 
and  before  the  valley  had  acquired  its  present  depth  and  form.  "Then 
followed,"  says  our  author,  *'  a  prodigious  amount  of  mechanical  action, 
accompanying  the  repeated  widening  and  deepening  of  the  valley  before 
it  became  the  receptacle  of  the  peat  deposit  which  now  fills  its  hollows, 
and  for  t^e  accumulation  of  which  an  enormous  space  of  time  must 
evidently  be  assigned.  Yet  the  position  of  many  g£  the  worked  flints 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  geologist  that  ^leir  fabrication  pre- 
ceded all  these  repeated  denudations.'*  This  bed  of  peat  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  thick,  and  contains  shells  wholly  of  fresh-water  origin,  and 
trunks  of  trees  that  grew  at  a  higher  level  above  the  sea,  and  on  land 
which  extended  beyond  the  present  coast  line  into  the  Briti^  Channel. 
The  peat  has  been  evidently  of  slow  growth,  in  baan-shaped  depressions, 
which  conform  to  the  present  contour  and  drainage  levels  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  long  posterior  in  date  to  the  older  gravel  containing  the  bones 
of  the  mammoth  and  the  flint  implements  of  rude  and  antiquated  type- 
that  formation  which,  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  as  on  the  top  of  the 
Cromer  diSs,  separates  the  oldest  known  works  of  man  from  all  the  older 
life  of  the  globe.  It  is  dear  that  at  Amiens,  land  which  is  now  a  hun- 
dred and  suity  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ninety  feet  above  the  Somme,  has 
been  covered  by  fresh  water,  and  remained  submerged  long  enough  for 
deposits  many  feet  in  t^kness  to  be  gradually  accumulated.  The  peat 
in  its  upper  layers  contains  Roman  and  Celtic  remains,  and  they  show 
how  little  the  feoe  of  the  country  has  changed  since  tho^  Romans  and  the 
Gauls  formed  th^  sepulchres  in  these  alluvial  beds  above  ^e  relies  of 
an  earlier  race  of  men. 

The  peat  of  ihe  valley  of  the  Somme  had,  probably,  required  many 
thousands  of  years  for  its  growth,  as  did  the  peat  mosses  of  Denmark. 
They,  too,  occupy  hollows  in  the  drift,  and  are  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in 
depth.  The  remains  they  cnck)se  indicate  three  distinct  periods  of  civilisa- 
tion in  the  pre-historic  inhabitants  of  the  country :  the  eariiest  of  these 
is  the  "  age  of  stone,''  which  seems  to  hatve  been  oo-extensive  with  the 
period  when  the  Scotch  fir  was  a  native  of  Denmark.  We  are  still  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the^tma  of  *'  the  stone  age"  in  Denmark,  but 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  elk  and  the  reindeer  flourished  during  tfale 
accumulation  of  the  Danish  peat,  and  that  the  ge(^raphical  conditions  of 
the  Baltic  coast  were  difierent  in  the  days  of  the  pre-historic  inhabitants 
from  what  they  are  at  present.  The  native  pine^forests  which  coTered 
the  country  before  the  "  age  of  stone"  died  out,  and  gave  place  to  forests 
of  oak,  which  likewise  vanished  and  were  succeeded  by  the  beech,  before 
"  the  iron  age'*  began. 
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The  aniiqiiity  <>f  what  is  called  ''  the  atone  period,"  b  also  illuatratad 
by  leeeot  ioTeetigatioiM  in  the  sites  of  the  old  hike  Tillagaa  of  Switserhmd. 
Bot  the  era  of  the  Celtic  occupants,  who  have  left  their  grooad  and 
polished  stone  inplements  in  so  many  parts  of  Ekvope,  and  to  whose 
duration  'alone  a  less  period  than  six  thousand  years  cannot,  ptobably,  be 
asdgned,  was  modem  oompaiied  to  that  of  the  perMied  race  whidi  had 
prmded  ^lem  before  eren  the  peat  and  the  beds  that  contain  the  weapons 
of  the  stone  period  Had  been  deposited,  and  before  the  geological  chsingei 
vbich  gave  to  the  rirer  valley  of  the  Socnme  its  present  form.  Boeing, 
then,  how  long  most  hare  been  the  duration  of  each  distinet  epoeh  in  tbe 
history  of  this  river  ^all^,  and  that  human  works  occur  in  formatioM 
that' belong  to  every  one  of  those  epochs.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  may  well 
say  that  we  do  not  need  the  evidence  of  the  elephant,  rhinoeow,  hippo- 
potamus, bear,  oave^lion,  and  other  extinct  animals,  to  establish  the  re- 
mote antiquity  of  the  era  when  man  inhabited  this  part  of  Franoe ;  and 
we  think  Uiere  can  be  little  doubt  dutt  the  race  who  foshioned  the  rude 
ffiot  implements  passed  away  before  this  portion  of  the  eartli  was  occupied 
by  the  tribes  of  *'  the  stone  period." 

It  is  only  by  inference  that  oor  author's  opinion  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  human  race  appears,  but  he  seems  to  assign  to  the  flint  hatchets 
found  in  the  drift  in  England  and  France  an  age  at  all  events  not  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  years.  Nor  does  this  startling  conclusion  rest 
only  on  the  phenomena  investigated  in  Europe,  for  human  bones  were 
foond  associated  with  the  remains  of  the  Mastodon  in  a  fluviatile  deposit 
at  Natchez,  on  the  Mbsissippi,  to  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  unable  to 
assign  a  less  remote  antiquity. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  upon  those  ethnological  speculations  which 
have  led  more  than  one  eminent  anatomist  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
agreement  of  the  earliest  known  fossil  skull  of  man,  with  many  a  European 
skull  of  the  present  day,  indicates  that  the  flrst  traces  of  what  Professor 
Huxley  calls  the  primordial  stock  whence  man  has  proceeded,  may  be 
k>oked  for  in  an  epoch  more  distant  from  the  age  of  the  Elephas  primi- 
genius  than  that  age  is  from  our  own ! 

The  discovery  of  these  flint  implements  has  lately  excited  such 
universal  interest  that  our  readers  have  probably  met  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  them.  We  may,  however,  state  that  the  material  of  all  of  them 
is  the  flint  derived  from  ^he  chalk.  In  many  instances  it  is  remarkable 
how  little  the  original  shape  of  the  flint  has  been  altered  in  its  conversion 
into  a  weapon  or  an  implement.  Mr.  Evans  divides  these  objects  into 
three  classes  :  1st,  flakes  ;  2nd,  weapons  with  acute  point  or  with  rounded 
edge  ;  3rd,  oval  or  almond-shaped  weapons,  with  a  cutting  edge  all 
romkl.  The  greater  number  of  the  flakes  seem  better  adapted  for  knives 
than  arrow-heads.  Many  of  the  weapons  hmre  been  shaped  with  sharp 
points  apparently  for  spear-heads ;  otners  seem  to  have  been  intended 
for  use  without  a  handle,  one  of  the  naturally-rounded  ends  having  been 
left.unchipped.  None  of  them  have  been  ground  or  polished  as  the 
knplements  of  *' the  stone  age"  are;  the  edges  are  left  in  the  rough 
state  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  chipping.  It  is  remarkable  that 
some  of  those  found  in  the  cavern  near  Torquay  are  identical  in  form 
with  the  flints  of  oval  type  from  Abbeville.  It  has  been  absurdly  con- 
tended that  the  weapon-like  form  is  due  to  natural  conflg^ration,  or  to 
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some  tendency  of  the  flint  to  that  form  of  fractmre.  But  the  unifonnity 
of  the  three  types  wheresoever  these  objects  are  found  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  sharpness  of  the  cutting  edges,  or  of  thb  points  in  the  case  of 
the  pear-shaped  weapons,  cannot  be  due  to  anything  but  design  or  be 
anything  but  artificial. 

Finally,  if  these  discoveries  establish  that  man  existed  for  uncounted 
ages  before  the  era  assigned  by  our  chronology  to  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  afford  a  startling  view  of  the  duration  of  past  time ;  and  if 
previous  researches  in  geology  proved  that  the  forms  of  life  represented 
in  the  Paleozoic  rocks  were  separated  by  an  inconceivably  vast  interval 
from  those  which  characterise  the  secondary  life-period  of  the  globe,  and 
by  a  still  longer  time  from  the  assemblage  of  living  creatures  to  wluch 
man  belongs,  how  wondrous  is  the  view  of  the  Creator  which  they 
reveal!  For  we  find  as  clearly  in  the  organic  structures  that  inhabited 
the  sea  soon  after  the  time  when  a  sea  no  longer  lifeless  rolled  upon 
the  shore,  or  in  the  creatures  by  which  the  earth  was  inhabited  when  the 
flint  implements  were  fashioned  by  primeval  man,  as  in  the  whole  range 
of  animated  nature  now  around  us,  the  same  proofs  of  the  power,  the 
providence,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Eternal. 

W.  S.  G. 


THE  WORTH. 

BT  FREDERICK  ENOCH. 

She  has  such  a  sweet  sweet  face. 

And  her  voice  is  so  fall  of  mirth, 
And  her  step  is  so  full  of  grace. 

And  her  heart  so  fall  of  worth ; 
There  is  in  the  sweetness  a  spell. 

And  the  mirth  is  the  bloom  of  jest. 
And  langaage  the  grace  cannot  tell, 

Bat  the  worth  is  worth  the  rest. 

They  say  that  the  years  will  pale 

llie  sweetness  that  shines  in  her  face. 
And  that  shadows  the  mirth  will  veil, 

And  the  footstep  lose  its  grace : 
But  the  spirit,  through  day  and  year. 

Will  change  not,  whate'er  be  the  test. 
And  live,  when  it  passes  from  here. 

The  worth  that  is  worth  the  rest. 
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a  piecb  of  pubple-patghwork. 

Bt  Monkshood. 

Ir  magaane  article  ventures  on  Greek  quotation  at  all,  and  on  only 
oDe^  it  may  be  pretty  confidently  asnuned,  on  the  strength  of  a  thousand 
expeiiences,  that  the  one  selected  will  be  itoXv^Xokt/Soco  ^akaaari^.  Even 
the  least  cultivated  of  compositors  must  be  tolerably  familiar,  one  would 
iiDSgine,  with  Greek  to  that  extent ; — which  is  perhaps  as  much  as  can 
be  laid  for  many  of  the  purveyors  of  "  copy"  for  the  press,  the  (by  oon- 
veotion  and  courtesy)  learned  authors  themselves.  It  were  out  of  all 
msoD,  then,  and  against  all  rule,  by  maganne  law  for  all  such  cases 
side  and  provided,  that  in  an  article  expressly  devoted  to  the  study  of 
set  sounds,  no  mention'of  the  resounding  Homeric  polysyllable  should  be 
foimd.  But  as  the  quotation  has  got  to  be  rather  a  bore,  we  quote  it 
at  oDce ;  at  once  to  make  sure  of,  and  have  done  with  it — thereby 
honouring  magazine  tradition  ^or  common  law),  satisfying  conscience, 
and  establishing  an  average  credit  of  fietmiliarity,  in  the  original,  with 

that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand 

By  those  deep  sounds  possessed  with  inward  light. 

Beheld  the  luad  and  tne  Odjssee 

Rise  to  the  swelliud^  of  the  voiceftd  sed.* 

Any  further  communication  with  Homer  will  be  most  conveniently 
ctrried  on  through  a  medium,  such  as  Mr.  Pope— declining  as  may  be 
the  credit  of  that  great  little  man,  as  a  loyal  and  efficient  translator 
irom  the  Greek.  The  dispersion  of  the  malcontent  and  muttering 
troops  after  Ulysses  has  partially  appeased  and  effectively  dismissed 
them,  is  described  in  imagery  borrowed  from  the  shore,  whether  Chian 
or  whatever  other  strand,  that  Homer  must  have  loved  to  haunt : 

Murmuring  they  move,  as  when  old  Ocean  roars, 
And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores ; 
The  groaning  lumks  are  burst  with  bellowing  sound. 
The  rocks  remurmnr,  and  the  deeps  resound.f 

So,  too,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  Agamemnon's  ''  first-chop*'  orations : 

The  Monarch  spoke :  and  strait  a  murmur  rose, 
Loud  as  the  surges  when  the  tempest  blows, 
That  dash'd  on  broken  rocks  tumultuous  roar. 
And  foam  and  thunder  on  the  stony  shore.} 

In  the  fourth  Book,  the  thronging  of  battalions  to  the  fight  is  compared, 
both  in  sight  and  sound,  to  bUlows  that  float  in  order  to  the  shore,  wave 
rolling  behind  wave,  till,  with  growing  storm  of  winds,  '*  the  deeps  arise, 
foam  o'er  the  rocks,  and  thunder  to  the  skies."§     And  in  the  ninth  it  is 

*  S.  T.  Coleridge,  "  Fancy  in  Nubibus.** 

t  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  U.  249  $q,  t  Ibid.,  470-3. 

§  Ibid.,  IV.  479  tq. 
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that  the  host  undertake  a  night  march,  and,  as  they  tramp  along  in  the 
stillness  of  the  season,  ''hear  the  roar  of  murmuring  billows  on  the 
sounding  shore."*  But  enough  even  of  Popish  Greek,  for  the  ''  general 
reader."  Nor  will  we  overwhelm  him  with  the  din  of  Latin  billow- 
bluster,  percussa  fluctu  UUara^  or  nauseate  him  with  marine  stores  of 
threadbare  epithets,  Et  gemitum  ifigentem  pelagi  puhataque  saxa  .  .  . 
fractasque  ad  Uttora  voces,  to  hs  had.  m  sueh  plenty,  for  the  asking,  of 
Virgil  and  the  rest. 

Suffice  it  to  take  leave  of  the  ancients^  with  th«  ctnavk,  thai  not  to 
them,  as  to  melancholy  modems,  does  the  Sea  appear  to  have  uttered 
doleful  sounds.  Their  epithets  for  wave^music,  and  ouvs,  difier  in  this 
respect,  almost  as  allegro  from  penseroeo.  For  a.  later  generation  it  ^ras 
reserved  to  popularise  a  sentimental  song  about  the  Sad  Sea.  Waves, 

Grant  him  to  ha?e  been  not  only  stax4c  blind,  but  a  beggar  withal,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  bard  oa  the  Chian  strand  i^resatd^  heard 
much  sadness  in  the  waves,  or  took  their  music  to  be  set»  as  penradioglj 
and  prevailingly  as  plaintively,  in  the  minor  key.  Had  he  die  sMana^  aa 
no  doubt  With  his  marine  predilections  be  would  have  die  inll,  to  retire, 
like  Lord  Bute,  to  a  marine  villa,  for  the  last  lustre  or  decade  of  hie  liSi^ 
he  would  not,  like  Lord  Bute  at  Ats  marine  villa  (on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  at  Christchurofa,  overlooking  the  Needlee  and  the  Ue  of  Wig^), 
have  been  absorbed,  as  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  tells  us  that  discarded 
statesman  was,  in  *'  the  melancholy  roar  of  the  sea."  Homer  would 
have  detected,  and  delighted  in,  something  more  than  a  monotone,  even 
though  most  musical  most  melancholy,  in  the  voices  of  the  deep. 

We  are  about  to  collate,  from  all  sorts  of  writers,  a.  variety  of  allu- 
sions to,  and  as  it  were  subjective  translations,  or  private  interpretations, 
of  the  meanings  of  wave-music.  What  an  eerie  impressiveness  there  is 
in  that  stanza  of  the  old  ballad — needing  no  pictorial  adjectives  to  bring 
out  colour  and  life  : 

0  they  rode  on,  and  farther  on. 

And  they  waded  thro*  rivers  aboon  the  knee. 
And  they  saw  neither  son  nor  moon, 
£ui  they  heard  the  roMring  of  the  sea.f 

In  another  old  ballad  occurs  an  epithet  that  sounds  oddly  to  modem 
ears,  if  conversant  at  least  with  the  resources  of  modem  slang :  it  is 
where  the  Lass  of  Loehroyan,  in  quest  of  Lord  Gregory,  sees  the  stately 
tower 

Shining  sae  clear  and  bright, 
Whilk  stood  aboon  the  jawing  wave. 
Built  on  a  rock  of  beight.l 

By  "jawing"  is  meant  "  dashing" — though  the  adept  in  slang  will  per- 
adventure  prefer  his  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  as  equally  applicable, 
and  a  deal  more  graphic. 

Spenser  describes  ''  the  surges  bore 

That  'gainst  the  craggy  cliffs  did  loudly  rore. 
And  in  their  raging  surquedry§  disdaynd 
That  the  fast  earth  affironted  them  so  sore, 
And  their  devouring  covetize  restraynd."!! 

♦  Pope's  Homer's  Hiad,  IX.  237-8.  f  Thomas  the  Bhymer. 

5  The  Last  of  Loehroyan.  §  Pride,  presumption. 

Faerie  Queene,  book  ill.  canto  iv. 
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TlKNiisoa  is  satisfied  with  a  mere  *^  nought  was  heard  Bat  the  rough 
etdenee  of  the  dashing  [i.tf.  javring]  ware."*  Beattte  lets  his  lone  en- 
tkosiast  oft  take  his  way,  mtmng  onward^  to  ihtb  sounding  shore,  and 
there  listeniDg  with  '^  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar  of  the  wide-weV- 
terbg  wares.^t  But  it  is  when  we  get  among  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  we  h^n  to  feel  the  emharrassment  of  riches  in  materiel 
pour  gervir.  Take  Southey  for  instance.  He  compares  a  mystic  murmur 
in  one  of  ius  Odes  to  *'  the  sooad  of  the  sea  when  it  rakes  on  a  stony 
shore."^  He  makes  Thalaha's  hrain,  with  husy  workings,  feel  **  the 
TOtr  and  raving  of  the  restless  sea  [roll  your  r*s  well,  r-r-r^er !],  the 
boandless  waves  that  [double  your  r's  again]  rose  and  rolled  and  rocked : 
theefCTlas^g  sound  Opprest  him,  and  the  heaving  infinite."§  Let  no 
retder  attempt  aloud  the  above  passage,  whose  double  r's  are  liable  to 
be  taken  for  doable  tf's. 

A  few  stanzas  farther  on,  we  are  made  to  mark  how  *'  the  dash  of  the 
ontfareakers  deadened,"  until,  at  their  utmost  bound,  the  waters  ''  silently 
rippled  on  the  rising  rock.** 

Elsewhere  Southey  pictures  some  ancient  temples,  once  resonant  with 
instniment  and  song,  and  solemn  dance  of  festive  multitude,  that  now 
stand  apart  in  stem  loneliness,  resisting  the  surf  and  surge  that  beat  in 
Tain  (m  their  deep  foundations,  and 

Now  as  the  weary  ages  pass  along; 
Hearing  no  voice  save  of  the  Ocean  flood. 
Which  roars  for  ever  on  the  restless  shores ; 

Or  visiting  their  solitary  caves. 
The  lonely  sound  of  winds,  that  moan  around. 

Accordant  to  the  roelandioly  waves.  H 

And  once  more,  die  painful  pilgrinu  in  ^*  Roderick'*  are  cheered,  towards 
tiie  aui  of  their  coarse,  by  beholding  the  sea,  *^  the  aim  and  boundary  of 
tiidrtoO,"  on  either  side  'Hhe  white  sand  sparkling  to  the  snn,^  and 
bearing  **  Great  Ocean  with  its  everlasting  voice,  as  in  perpetual  jubilee 
proclaim  the  wonders  of  the  Almighty,"^  filling  thns  the  pauses  of  their 
&nrent  orisons. 

Or  take  Wordsworth,  and  ask  him,  what  are  the  wild  waves  saying  ? 
And  he  will  tell  you  that  not  only  do  innamerable  voices  fill  the  heavens 
widi  everlasting  harmony,  but  tliat 

The  towering  headlands,  crowned  with  mist. 
Their  feet  among  the  billows,  know 
Thi^  Ocean  is  a  mighty  harmomatJ'^ 

Ehevhare^  again  (written  on  a  calm  evening,  at  Calais),  that 

Hie  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  sea: 
Listen !  the  mighty  Bdne  is  awake. 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  niake 
A  sound  like  thunder — everlastingly .ff 

hi  some  verses  of  his  composed  on  the  Easter  Sunday  which  made  his 
axtj-third  birthday,  on  a  high  part  of  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  while 

*  Britannu.  f  The  Minstrel,  book  L 

t  The  Warning  Voice,  Ode  ii.  §  ThaUba  the  Destroyer,  book  xii. 

(  Cone  ofKehama,  book  XV.  f  Boderick,  the  Last  of  the  Qoths,  book  i 
^  On  the  Power  of  Sound.  ft  Miscellaneous  Sonnets,  XXX. 
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on  a  visit  to  his  son,  then  rector  of  Moresby,  near  WhitehaveD,  Words- 
worth  puts  this  characteristic  question  and  answer — after  first  noticiDg 
'that  '*  silent,  and  steadfast  as  the  vaulted  sky,  the  boundless  plam  of 
waters  seems  to  lie :" — 

Gomes  that  low  sound  from  breezes  rustling  o'er 
The  grass-crowned  headland  that  conceals  the  shore  ? 
No,  tls  the  earth-voice  of  the  mighty  sea. 
Whispering  how  meek  and  gentle  he  can  be  !* 

Dorothy,  the  poet's  sister—"  such  heart  was  in  her,  even  then" — when, 
as  a  little  child,  she  first  heard  the  voice  of  the  sea  from  this  point,  and 
beheld  the  scene  outspread  before  her — including  "  the  town  and  port  of 
Whitehaven,  and  the  white  waves  breaking  against  its  quays  and  docks" 
—burst  into  tears.  The  Wordsworth  family  then  lived  at  Cockermouth, 
and  this  fact  was  oftenf  mentioned  among  them  as  indicating  the  sensi- 
bility for  which  she  was  so  remarkable,  and  upon  which  Mr.  de  Quinoey, 
in  his  Lake  Reminiscences,  has  commented  with  such  feeling  eloquence. 
In  1811,  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  had  almost  a  sickness  of  sea 
sounds^-during  a  too  prolonged  sojourn  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Cum- 
berland : 

Here  on  the  bleakest  point  of  Cumbria's  shore 

We  sojourn,  stunned  oy  Ocean's  ceaseless  roar- 
so  he  writes  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  evidently  out  of  humour  with 
himself,  with  outward  things  in  general,  and  with  old  Ocean  in  parti- 
cular: 

Tired  of  my  books,  a  scanty  company ! 

And  tired  of  listening  to  the  bobterous  sea4 

From  Wordsworth  turn  to  Coleridge,  and  his  interpretation  of  marine 
melodies.  From  a  retreat  near  Bridgewater  he  wrote,  in  1795,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  from  Bristol,  stanzas  sixteen  and  sweet,  of  which  this 
is  the  one  to  our  purpose : 

And  hark,  my  Love !    The  sea-breeze  moans 
Thro'  yon  reft  house !    O'er  rolling  stones 

In  bold  ambitious  sweep, 
The  onward-surmng  tides  supply 
The  silence  of  the  floudless  sky 

With  mimic  thunders  deep.§ 

And  here  it  is  he  describes  himself  "  in  black  soul-jaundiced  fit  a  sad 
gloom-pampered  man  to  sit,  and  listen  to  the  roar:  when  mountain 
surges  bellowing  deep,  with  an  uncouth  monster  leap,  plunge  foaming  on 
the  shore."  A  bit  of  wave-painting,  by  the  way,  that  shows  how 
S.  T.  C.  would  have  appreciated  Mr.  Ruskin's  pictorial  analysis  of  a 
composite  wave,  and  his  protest  against  the  pretty  platitudes  that  pass 
current  on  canvas  for  the  real  thing.  We  are  to  be  reproached,  who, 
familiar  with  the  Atlantic,  are  yet,  as  the  Oxford  Graduate  does  reproach 
us,  ready  to  accept  widi  faith,  as  types  of  sea,  what  he  calls  the  smaH 
waves  enpapiUoUy  and  peruke-like  puffs  of  farinaceous  foam,  which  were 

♦  Evening  Voluntaries. 

t  See  Wordsworth's  own  Annotations  on  his  Poems,  ed.  1857. 

t  EpiflUe  to  Sir  Geo.  Beaumont 

I  Lines  written  on  Shurton  Bars. 
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the  ddight  of  Backhuysen  and  his  compeen .  ^*  If  one  could  but  arrest 
die  connoisseurs  in  the  &ct  of  looking  at  them  with  belief  and  magically 
introdudng  the  image  of  a  true  sea-wave,  let  it  roll  up  to  them,  through 
the  room-— one  massire  fathom's  height  and  rood's  breadth  of  brine, 
passing  them  by  but  once — diyidine.  Red  Sea-like,  on  right  hand  and 
left — but,  at  least,  setting  close  berore  their  eyes  for  once,  in  inevitable 
truth,  what  a  sea-wave  really  is ;  its  green,  mountainous  giddiness  of 
wraUi,  its  overwhelming  crest — ^heavy  as  iron,  fitful  as  flame,  clashing 
against  the  sky  in  long  cloven  edge — its  fuirowed  flanks,  all  ghastly 
deer,  deep  in  transparent  death,  but  all  laced  across  with  lurid  nets  of 
ipmne,  and  tearing  open  into  meshed  interstices  their  churned  veil  of 
^rer  fury,  showing  still  the  calm  grey  abyss  below,  that  has  no  fury  and 
no  vodce,  but  is  as  a  grave  always  open,  which  the  green  sighiog  mounds 
do  but  hide  for  an  instant  as  tney  pass.  Would  they,  shuddering  back 
Irom  this  wave  of  the  true,  implacable  sea,  turn  forthwith  to  the 
papUloUs  f  *  It  might  be  so,  Mr.  Ruskin  is  constrained  to  suppose  ; 
beeanse  that  is  what  we  are  all  domg,  more  or  less,  continually. 

Bat  to  Coleridge  again.  In  serener  style  and  happier  mood  is  con- 
ceived and  expressed  his  picture  of  the  *'  pretty  cot"  he  occupied  a  year 
kter  (1796),  into  whose  chamber-window  .peeped  his  garden's  tallest 
lose,  and  whence  he  could  hear 

At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mom, 
The  sea's  faint  mormor.t 

There  it  was,  in  that  cot  o'ergrown  with  white-flower'd  jasmin,  and  the 
hroad-leaved  myrtle,  that,  addressing  his  '*  pensive  Sara,"  he  could  enter 
on  its  list  of  charms,  this  item, 

The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  sea 
Telia  us  of  silence.} 

About  Scott  there  is  a  much  stronger  spice  of  the  Homeric  spirit  in 
every  respect ;  and  it  shows  itself  in  his  sea  similitudes  inier  alia.  Quite 
Homer-like  is  the  simile  in  his  description  of  the  Highland  clansmen 
answering  the  appeal  of  the  grisly  priest,  when  he  uplifted  the  yew  Cross, 
with  anathema  on  every  recreant  vassal — and  they,  in  response,  clattered 
th»r  naked  brands, 

And  first,  in  monnor  low. 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  hb  course. 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source, 
And  flm^  to  shore  his  mustered  force. 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarse, 

"Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe  !"§ 

The  dark  seas  that  encircle  "  thy  rugged  walls,  Artomish !"  heave  on  the 
beadi  a  softer  wave. 

As  mid  the  tuneful  choir  to  keep 
The  diapason  of  the  Deep.|| 

Bat  presently  the  same  poem  tosses  us  on  "  broken  waves,  where  in  white 
foam  the  ocean  raves  upon  the  shelving  shore."1f    And  later  again,  "  the 

*  Buskin:  The  Harbours  of  England,  1856.  t  Meditative  Poems,  I. 

t  The  Eolian  Harp.  §  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  canto  iii. 

Q  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  c.  i.  ^  Ibid.,  L  14. 
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short  dark  wsiws,  heaved  to  the  land.  With  ceaselew  pla^  kis8*d  doff  or 
aand: — It  was  a  i^aiiibroiis  sound."*  Nor  may  we  forget  the  sacred 
mvsic  of  Nature's  cathedral  in  the  isle  of  Staffa — whose  columns  seem  to 
rise,  and  an^ea  to  bend,  as  in  a  Minster  erected  to  her  Maker's  prmse: 

Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  snrge,  that  ebbs  and  sweUs, 
And  still,  between  eaeh  awfal  pause, 
Prom  the  high  vault  an  a^iswer  draws. 
In  varied  tone  prolong'd  and  bidi, 
Titat  mocks  the  organ's  melodyif 

In  Byron  we  have  a  "  little  billow  crost  By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that 
made  it  fret  Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet."!]:  With  ELartley 
Coleridge  we  hear  ''the  many-sounding  seas,  and  all  their  various 
harmonies: 

The  tumbyng  tempest's  dismal  roar, 

Om  the  waste  and  wreok-strew'd  shore— 

The  howl  and  the  wail  of  the  prison'd  waves, 

Clamourii^  in  the  ancient  caves. 

Like  a  sti^  pain  that  asks  for  pity : — 

and  with  Mm  too  we  bear  ^the  sea  at  peace," 

Lost  in  one  soft  and  multitudinous  ditty, 
Most  like  the  murmur  of  a  far-of  city.f 

In  Delta  Moir,  '<  Remotest  Ocean's  tongue  is  heard  Declaiming  to  his 
island  shores;"  and  in  Feetus  Bailey,  ''the  low  lispings  of  night's  silvery 
seas."  II  There  is  a  fine  seeoe  in  one  of  Henry  Taylor's  poetical  draoaaS) 
on  the  sea-shore  near  Hastings,  where  Leolf  revisits  the  rocks  that  be- 
held his  boyhood — "  Here  again  I  stand,  Again  and  on  the  solitary 
shore  Old  ocean  plays  as  on  an  instrument,  Making  that  ancient  music, 
when  not  known !"  Again  upon  his  ear,  "  as  in  the  season  of  susceptive 
youdi,  the  mellow  murmur  falls" — but  finds  the  sense  dulled  by  dis- 
temper; shall  he  say — ^by  time  P^  Emma  coming  in,  finds  him  dis- 
coursing to  the  sea  of  ebbs  and  flows ;  explaining  to  the  rocks 

How  from  the  excavating  tide  they  win 
A  voice  poetic,  solacing  though  sad. 
Which,  when  the  passionate  winds  revisit  them. 
Gives  utterance  to  the  injuries  of  time.** 

Another  character,  in  another  mood,  in  another  play,  of  the  same 
author's. 

Hears  the  low  plash  of  wave  o'erwhelming  wave. 

The  loving  lullaby  of  mother  Ocean.ff 

For  mainly  it  b  the  mood  of  the  man  that  makes  or  mars  the  music  of 
the  waters,  and  determines  the  key  they  are  set  in,  major  or  minor,  glad- 
some or  drear. 

When  Forester  and  Anthelia  meet  at  sunrise  on  the  beach,  in  Mr. 

*  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ciiL  28.        f  Canto  iv.  11.        f  Don  Juan,  c  IL 

§  Poems  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  I.  125-6. 

il  Domestic  Verses  by  Delta,  p.  136 ;  The  Mystic,  by  P.  J.  Bailey,  p.  115. 

^  Edwin  the  Fair,  Act  U.  8c.  2.  *♦  Ibid. 

ft  Isaac  Ck)mnenu8,  Act  IL  So.  1. 
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PeMod^s  quM-Chnilla  fiction, — she  nttiii^  on  a  rodc^  and  listening  to 
^  daih  of  tlie  waree^  tike  a  Mereid  to  Triton**  ihell^the  gentleman 
remarks,  ^'  Tliif  uMcning  is  fine  end  dear,  and  tlie  wind  bk>ws  over  the 
sea.  Yet  this,  to  me  at  least,  it  not  a  eWrfal  aoene."  <'Nor  to  me," 
Misi  Mdineourt  replies.  *<  But  our  long  habits  of  association  with  the 
soond  of  the  wiods  and  the  waters,  haFe  g^ven  them  to  ns  a  voice  of 
■lelaiidioljr  majesty :  a  voice  not  audible  bj  thoee  little  ohild^ta  who  are 
playing  yonder  on  the  shore.  To  them  all  scenes  are  cheerfiiL  It  it  the 
morning  o£  life :  it  is  infsney  that  make*  them  so."*  « 

Thsa  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  ^ose  exquisite  fimr  stamas,  a  deed 
wiihovt  a  name  of  Mr.  Tennyson's,  in  which  we  hear  the  fisherman's  boy 
as  he  sfaoota  with  his  sister  at  play,  and  the  sailor  lad  singing  merrily  in 
his  boat,  while  the  poet  can  but  utter,  in  his  bereavement  uid  bewilder- 
saent  of  grief,  Uie  iterated  burthen,  '*  Break,  break,  break,  ou  thy  cold 
g^ey  atones^  O  Seal*'  unable  to^  though  yearning  to,  utter  the  tiioughts 
tbat  arise  in  faiB. 

Surely  that  is  the  murmur  of  the  summer  sea  upon  the  summer  sands 
ia  Devon  fiir  away,  we  overiwar  Mr.  Kingsley  saying,  in  a  garden 
ib^iBody  of  his.  He  shuts  his  eyes  and  listens.  *<  I  hear  the  innumerable 
waveieta  spend  themselves  gently  upon  the  shore,  and  die  away  to  rise 
spin.  And  wi^  the  innumerable  wave-sighs  come  innumerable  memories, 
snd  &ces  which  I  shall  never  see  again  upon  this  earth.  I  will  not  tell 
eren  yoUy  of  that,  old  friend."t 

'^  I  haere  a  brilliant  Scotch  friend/*  wrote  Thomas  de  Quineey,  more 
thaa  a  quarter  of  a  century  since^  ^  who  cannot  walk  on  the  sea-shore— 
within  sight  of  its  am/iptBfum  yrWfia,  the  multitudinous  laughter  of  its 
waves,  or  within  hearing  of  its  resounding  uproar,  bcoaose  they  bring  up, 
by  BsIes  of  old  association,  too  insnpportably  to  his  mind,  die  agitation  of 
his  glitteriiig,  but  too  Searvid  youth.^j;  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
idsB^dfy  this  irwmA  with  Professor  Wiboa,  tiiough  there  may  be  passages 
ia  the  writings  of  Christopher  North  that  may  seem  opposed  to  the  iden- 
tification.  The  following  excerpt  from  the  NoeUs^  however^  has  some- 
thing of  a  corroborating  character.  The  Ettriek  Shepherd  is  the  speaker. 
^  I  conldna  thole,"  he  ssys^ ''  to  leeve  on  the  sea-shore."  ''  And  pray  why 
not,  James  ?"  asks  Sir  iQt  James  answers  :  ''  That  everlastin  thunner 
sae  disturbs  my  imagination,  that  my  soul  has  nae  rest  in  its  ain  solitude, 
bot.beeomes  transfuiwd  as  it  were  into  the  miehty  ocean,  a'  its  thoohts  as 
wild  as  the  waves  that  keep  foamin  awa  into  naething,  and  then  breakin 
haek  again  into  transitory  life — for  ever  and  ever  and  ever— as  if  neither 
in  sunshine  nor  moonlicht,  that  multitudinous  tumultnouaness,  frae  the 
first  creation  o'  the  warld,  had  ever  ance  been  stilled  in  the  blessedness  o' 
perfect  6leep.''§ 

The  sea  drowns  out  humanity  and  time,  says  Dr.  Oliver  Holmes ;  it  has 
no  sympathy  with  either,  for  it  belongs  to  etemify,  and  of  that  it  sings 
its  monotonous  song  for  ever  and  ever. 

Yet  he  owns  his  wish  for  "  a  little  box  by  the  sea-shore."  For  he 
ihould  love  to  gaze  out  on  what  he  calls  the  '^  wild  feline  element"  from 

*  Melincourt,  oh.  zx. 

t  Kingsley's  Miscellanies,  voL  i.  ••  My  Winter-Garden." 
X  De  QoinceT's  Autobiographic  Sketches,  vq^  ii  eh.  iv. 
\octee  Ambrosians,  May,  1830. 
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a  front  window  of  bii  own,  jost  as  he  should  love  to  look  on  a  caged 
panther,  and  see  it  stretch  its  shininier  length,  and  then  curl  over  andlap 
its  smooth  sides,  and  by-and-by  beg^n  to  lash  itself  into  ra^e  and  show 
its  white  teeth  and  spring  at  its  ban,  and  howl  the  cry  of  its  mad,  but, 
to  him,  harmless  fury.  So  should  he  love  to  **  listen  to  the  great  iiqaid 
metronome  as  it  beats  its  solemn  measure,  steadily  swinging  when  the 
solo  or  duet  of  human  life  began,  and  to  swing  just  as  steadily  after  the 
human  chorus  has  died  out,  and  man  is  a  fossil  on  its  shores."* 

hOf  the  veritable  enunciation  of  Ocean-speech,  by  the  way,  Dr.  Holmes 
instructs  us  in  a  later  workf — his  physiological  romance  of  a  serpentioe 
damosel — that  it  is  with  sharp  semivowel  consonantal  sounds— :/r«A— 
that  the  sea  talks ;  leaving  all  pure  vowel  sounds  for  the  winds  to  breathe 
OTcr  it,  and  all  mutes  to  the  unyielding  earth. 

M.  Michelet  describes  the  earth  listening,  in  silent  repose,  totheplamts 
and  menaces,  "  les  plaintes,  les  coleres  du  vieil  Oc^an  qui  frappe,  recede 
et  refrappe,  ayec  des  rimes  solennelles."  And  these  ''  solemn  rhymes'' 
he  pitches  in  a  deep  bass, — ''Basse  profonde  qu'on  entend  moins  de 
Poreille  que  de  la  poitrine,  qui  heurte  moins  le  rivage  encore  que  le  coeor 
de  I'homme.  Averdssement  m^lancholique.  C'est  comme  un  appel 
r^gulier  que  feut  le  balancier  du  temps.^J  This  balancier  answers  to  Dr. 
Holmes's  liquid  metronome.  And  the  basso  prqfondo  suggests  a  pas8afi;e 
in  another  popukr  American, — Mr.  Herman  Melville's  picture  of  the 
coral  reef  belt  off  Tahiti, ''  thundering  its  distant  bass  upon  the  ear  [to 
make  a  base  pun,  we  might  call  it  the  Bass  Rock],  like  the  unbroken  roar 
of  a  cataract.  Dashing  for  ever  agunst  their  coral  rampart,"§  he  com- 
pares them,  in  the  distance,  to  a  line  of  rearing  white  chargers,  reined  in, 
tossing  their  white  manes,  and  bridling  with  foam. 

While  touching  on  American  authorship,  let  us  glance  at  a  verse  or  two 
of  Professor  Longfellow's  attuned  to  wave-harmonies.  An  awakened 
conscience  he  hexametrically  compares  to  the  sea  when  moaning  and 
tossing,  **  beating  remorseful  and  loud  the  mutable  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore."!!  At  another  time  we  have  this  military  metaphor :  *'  Gleamed 
far  off  the  crimson  banners  of  morning.; 

Under  them  loud  on  the  sands,  the  serried  billows,  advancing, 
Fired  along  the  line,  and  in  r^ular  order  retreated."^ 

In  his  Golden  Legend  again,  Elsie,  coming  forth  from  her  chamber 
upon  the  terrace,  listens  to  the  solemn  litany  that  begins  in  rocky 
caverns,  '*  as  a  voice  that  chants  alone  to  the  pedals  of  the  organ,  in 
monotonous  undertone ; 

And  anon  from  shelving  beaches 
And  shallow  sands  beyond, 
In  snow-white  robes  uprising 
The  ghostly  choirs  respond,'^ — 

or,  as  Prince  Henry  phrases  it,  the  effect  is  that  of  **  Cecilia's  organ 
sounding  in  the  seas."** 

*  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table,  ch.  zi. 

j-  Elsie  Yeaner,  ch.  xiz. 

i  L'Amour,  par  J.  Michelet,  1.  v.  ch.  v. 

§  Omoo;  or  Adventures  in  the  South  Seas,  ch.  Ixxi. 

II  The  Courtship  of  MUes  Standish,  IV.  ^  Ibid.,  V. 

**  Golden  Legend:  The  Inn  at  Genoa. 
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WartoQ  pictures  the  "  mother  of  musings,  Cootemplation  sage/'  gazing 
8tead£ut  on  the  spangled  vault  (her  <*  grotto  stands  upon  the  topmost 
rock  of  Teneriflfe"), 

while  murmurs  indistinct 

Of  distant  billows  soothe  her  pensiYe  ear 
With  hoarse  and  hollow  sounos  * 

Tlie  trayeller  in  Cornwall  may  descend  into  mines  the  ramifications  of 
which  extend  for  miles,  and  which,  as  in  that  of  Botallack,  run  far  and 
deep  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic.  ''  He  may  there  Ibten  to  the 
boomiDg  of  the  waves  and  the  grating  of  the  stones,  as  they  are  rolled  to 
and  fro  over  his  head," — sounds  by  which  the  miners  themselves,  we  are 
teld^^  are  at  times  appalled  and  driven  from  their  work,  and  which  they, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  connect  with  quaint  legends  and  wild  super- 


In  the  lyrics  of  one  who  for  a  dosen  years  and  more  (1831  to  1842) 
was  almost  uniformly  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Seatonian  prize,  we 
listen  to 

^the  great  sea's  eternal  roar. 

Advancing  or  retreating, 
That  seems,  as  on  the  ear  afar. 
It  fiedls  so  deep  and  regular. 
The  pulse  of  nature  Deating4 

Bairy  Cornwall  has  a  Salvator-like  sketch  of  ^'  white-browed  cliffs  that 
ke^  watch  above  the  toiling  Deep," 

Listening  there,  night  and  day. 
What  the  troubled  waters  say ; 
Por  they  often  writhe  and  moan. 
From  the  mid  Atlantic  blown. 
And  will  tell  you  ghastly  tales 
Of  what  befsUeth  m  the  gales, 
Till  you  steal  unto  your  rest 
With  a  pain  upon  your  breast.} 

Sir  Walter  Scott  enhances  the  sombre  effect  of  the  catastrophe  in  his 
"Bride  of  Lammermoor"  by  the  sound  he  makes  us  overiiear  from  the 
projecting  cliff,  Wolf's  Crag,  that  beetles  on  the  German  Ocean.  <^  The 
roar  of  the  sea  had  long  announced  their  approach  to  the  cliffs,  on  the 
summit  of  which,  like  the  nest  of  some  sea-eagle,  the  founder  of  the 
lortaHce  had  perched  his  eyry.  ...  A  wilder,  or  more  disconsolate 
dwelling,  it  was  perhaps  difficult  to  conceive.  The  sombrous  and  heavy 
soozid  of  the  billows,  successively  dashing  against  the  rocky  beach  at  a 
profound  distance  beneath,  was  to  the  ear  what  the  landscape  was  to  the 
eye — a  symbol  of  unvaried  and  monotonous  melancholy,  not  unmingled 
with  horror."!! 

In  his  dreamy  musings  on  the  sea-shore,  there  comes  a  mood  in  which 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  exclaims :  "  Get  ye  all  gone,  old  friends,  and  let 

*  Thot.  Warton,  Pleasures  of  Melancholy, 
j-  Biogr.  and  Criticism  from  the  Times,  First  Series,  p.  246. 
I  Poems  by  T.  £.  Hankinson,  '*  St.  Paul." 
I  Dramatic  Scenes,  by  Barry  Cornwall,  pp.  336-7. 
*       H  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  penultimate  diapter. 
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me  listen  to  the  mumuir  of  die  «ea, — «  mefamcholy  voioe,  but  lew  sad 
than  yours.  Of  what  in jsteries  is  it  teiling  ?  Of  sunken  ships,  and 
whereabouts  they  lie  ?  Of  islands  afar  and  undiscovered,  whose  tawny 
children  are  unconscious  of  other  islands  and  continents,  and  deem  the 
stars  of  heaven  thm  nearest  neighbours  ?  Nothing  of  all  this  P  What 
then  ?  Has  it  talked  for  so  many  i^es,  and  meant  nothing  all  the  while? 
No ;  for  those  ages  find  utterance  in  the  sea's  unchanging  voice,  and 
warn  the  listener  to  withdraw  his  interest  from  mortal  vicissitudes,  and 
let  the  infinite  idea  of  eternity  pervade  his  soul.*** 

At  once  the  reader  is  reminded,  no  doubt,  of  Kttle  Paul  Dombey 
waking,  starting  up,  and  sitting  to  listen.  What  at?  His  sister  Florence 
asks  him  what  he  thought  he  heard.  '<!  want  to  know  what  it  says,"  he 
answeired,  looking  steadily  in  her  face.  ''  The  sea,  Floy,  what  b  it  that 
it  keeps  on  saying  V  She  told  him  that  it  was  only  the  noise  of  the 
roUmg  waves.  "Yes,  yes,"  he  said :  "  but  I  know  that  they  are  always 
saying  something.  Alwajrs  the  same  thing.  What  place  is  over  there  ?'* 
He  rose  up,  looking  eagerly  at  the  horizon. — She  told  htm  that  there  was 
another  country  opposite,  but  he  said  he  didn't  mean  that ;  he  meant 
£urther  away — farther  away!  .  .  .  And  very  often  afterwards,  in  the 
midst  of  their  talk,  he  would  break  off,  to  try  to  understand  what  it  was 
that  the  waves  were  always  saying ;  and  would  rise  up  in  his  couch  to 
look  towards  that  invisible  region,  far  away.f 

And  when  the  gentie  child  is  dying, — sister's  and  brother's  arms 
wound  around  each  other,  while  the  golden  light  comes  streaming  in*  and 
falls  upon  them,  locked  together,  he  says :  *'  How  fast  the  river  runs, 
between  its  green  banks  and  the  rushes,  Floy !  But  it's  very  near  the 
sea.  I  hear  the  waves !  They  always  said  so  !**  And  presently  he  tells 
her  that  the  motion  of  the  (imaginary)  boat  upon  the  stream  is  lulling 
him  to  rest — ^Years  after  the  little  boy  is  at  rest,  for  ever,  Florence  finds 
herself,  with  a  tender  melandioly  pleasure,  again  on  the  old  ground  so 
sadly  trodden,  yet  so  happily,  and  thinks  of  him  in  the  quiet  place,  where 
he  and  she  have  many  and  many  a  time  conversed  together,  ''  with  the 
water  welling  up  about  his  couch.  And  now,  as  she  sits  pensive  there, 
she  hears  in  the  wild  low  murmur  of  the  sea,  his  little  story  told  again, 
his  Tery  words  repeated,  and  finds  that  all  her  life  and  hopes,  and  griefe, 
since, — have  a  portion  in  the  burden  of  the  marvellous  song." 

And  once  ag^n,  in  afler  days,  she  stands  on  deck  by  moonlight, — and 
her  husband  holds  her  to  his  heart,  and  they  are  very  quiet,  and  the 
stately  ship  goes  on  serenely.  ^*  As  I  hear  the  sea,**  says  Florence,  "  and 
sit  watching  it,  it  brings  so  many  days  into  my  mind.  It  makes  me  diink 

so  much "     "  Of  Paul,  my  love.     I  know  it  does.** — ^  Of  Piul  and 

Walter."  And  the  voices  in  the  waves  are  always  whisperinjg  to  Florence, 
in  their  ceasdess  murmuring,  of  love, — of  love,  eternal  and  illimitable,  not 
bounded  by  the  confines  of  the  world,  or  by  the  end  of  time,  but  raog^g 
still,  beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sky,  to  the  invisible  country  fiar 
aw^IJ 

The  author  of  **  The  Portent" — since  known  to  be  Mr.  G.  Macdonald 
— describes  the  midnight  sensations  of  his  enamoured  tutor — over  whom, 

*  Twice-t<^  Tales :  Foot-prints  on  the  Soa-shoie. 

t  Dombey  and  Son,  ch.  viii. 

t  Cf.  Dombey  and  Son,  pp.  79, 108, 144, 180, 400,  676. 
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as  he  lay,  tlie  feeling  oune  that  he  mm  in  bed  in  a  eaetle,  oo  the  aea* 
sliore ;  that  the  wind  was  coming  firom  the  sea  every  now  and  then  in 
dull  eerie  sooghs;  and  that  "the  wmves  were  falling  with  a  kind  of 
threatfbl  tone  upon  the  beach,  mnrmuring  nianj  maiedictionf,  and  whit- 
periog  many  keen  and  cruel  portents,  as  they  drew  back,  hissing  and 
gmgfing,  tmx>ugh  the  million  narrow  ways  of  the  pebbly  ramparts."* 

A  contemporary  French  poet,  or  playwright,  which  yoa  will,  makes  hb 
Teiy  French  L^andre  remind  Hero,  that  in  their  dainty  dalliance  under 
difieulties,  they  had  nothing  else  to  echo  their  iendres  $angloU^ 

Sue  les  chuchotements  de  la  mer  aux  grands  flots. 
s  chantaient  sur  le  bord,  melant  leurs  rumeurs  foUes 
Anx  donx  mots,  aux  baisers  plus  doux  que  les  pan^es.f 

Mis.  Browning  has  a  pretty  conceit  about  these  tranquil  ehuchotemenU 
dtJa  mer: 

One  dore  b  answering  in  trust 

The  water  ercry  minute,  4 

Thinking  so  soft  a  murmur  must 
Hare  ner  mate's  cooing  in  it ; 
So  softly  doth  earth's  beauty  round 
Infuse  itself  in  ocean's  sound.! 

In  aaother  poem  she  pictures  a  *'  cliff  disrupt,"  disdoeing  the  line  where 
earth  and  ocean  noeet,  **  the  soleoin  confloenoe  of  the  two  :" 

•  You  can  hear  them  as  they  greet ; 

You  can  hear  that  evermore 
Distance-softened  noise,  more  old 
Than  Nereid's  singinp,— the  tide  spent 
Joining  sofk  issues  with  the  shore 
In  hamony  of  discontent, — 
And  when  you  hai^en  to  the  grave 
Lamenting  of  the  underwaye, 
You  must  beKeve  in  earth's  communion, 
Albeit  you  witness  not  the  union.  § 

Con^ering  the  family  tragedy  which  overtook  her,  and  in  which  the 
sea  played  so  cruel  a  part,----devounng  her  brothers  before  her  eyes,— 
this  poetess  must  have  had  a  profound  and  shrinking  awe,  an  almost 
^zperstitious  terror,  of  the  varied  roiees  as  well  as  guil^ul  aspects  of  the 
deep. 

On  the  strength,  and  in  the  bitterness,  of  that  baleful  experience,  might 
ihe  have  penned  such  a  couplet  as  that  of  Owen  Meredith's, 

And  the  blear-eyed  filmy  sea  did  boom 
Witii  hb  old  mysterious  hungering  sound.  || 

All  nilors,  it  b  notorious,  as  Mr.  de  Quincey  remarks,  ave  superatitioiii ; 
partly,  he  supposes,  from  looking  out  so  much  upon  the  wilderaess  of 
wares,  empty  of  all  human  life, — for  mighty  solitudes  are  generally  fear- 
baonted  and  fear-peopled.     *'  Now  the  sea  is  often  peopled,  amidst  its 

*  The  Portent,  part  liL,  The  Omen  Fulfilled. 

t  H^  et  L4andre,  drame,  par  M.  Louis  Ratbbonne. 

i  £.  Barrett  Browning,  An  Island. 

$  The  Soul's  Travelling. 

0  The  Earl's  Return,  32. 
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raYUigs,  with  what  seem  innnmerahle  human  voices — such  voices,  or  as 
ominous,  as  what  were  heard  by  Kubla  Khan — 'ancestral  voices  pro- 
phesying war ;'  oftentimes  laughter  mixes,  from  a  distance  (seeming  to 
come  also  from  distant  times,  as  well  as  distant  places),  with  the  uproar 
of  waters."*     Hood's  Hero  says  to  her  Leander, 

Or  bid  me  speak,  and  I  will  tell  thee  tales 
Which  I  have  framed  oat  of  the  noise  of  waves. 

One  other  bit  of  marine  word-painting,  or  word-music,  or  both  in  one, 
we  must  give  from  Owen  Meredith  : 

And  when  the  dull  sky  darkened  down  to  the  edges. 
And  the  keen  frost  kindled  in  star  and  spar, 
The  sea  might  be  known  by  a  noise  on  tlie  ledges 
Of  the  long  crags,  gathering  power  from  afar 
Thro'  his  roaring  bays,  and  crawling  back 
Hissing,  as  o'er  the  wet  pebbles  he  dragg'd 
His  skirt  of  foam  fraj'd,  dripping,  and  jagg'd. 
And  reluctantly  fell  down  the  smooth  hoUow  shell 
Of  the  night.f 

For  relief  by  contrast,  glance  at  a  fragment  by  the  author  of  "  Violenzia," 
— in  which  we  see  him  stand  on  the  reedy  margin  of  a  waste  and  shallow 
,  shore,  listening  to  *'  far  Ocean's  low  continuous  roar  Over  the  flats  and 
'  sand." 

The  wide  grey  sky  hangs  low  above  the  verge,  * 

1^0  white-wing'd  sea^ird  flies ; 
No  sound,. save  the  eternal-sounding  surge. 
With  equal  fall  and  rise.} 

From  Thomas  Hood  the  Elder  we  might  cite  passages  to  the  point 
more  than  we  may.  As  where  he  describes  a  certain  mystic  and  *'  hollow, 
hollow,  hollow  sound,  as  is  that  dreamy  roar  when  distant  billows  boil  and 
bound  alone  a  shingly  shore.''§  Or  where  his  Hero  (italicised  as  a  dis- 
tinction wiUi  a  difference  from  Mons.  Ratbbonne'^,  in  the  chucholements 
de  la  mer  drame,  previously  quoted)  thus  importunes  her  dead  Leander: 

Now,  lay  thine  ear  against  this  golden  sand. 
And  thou  sbalt  hear  the  music  of  the  sea, 
Those  hollow  tunes  it  plajs  against  the  land, — 
Is't  not  a  rich  and  wondrous  melody  P 
I  have  lain  hours,  and  fancied  in  its  tone 
I  heard  the  languages  of  ages  gone.|| 

But  how  part  with  Thomas  Hood,  upon  any  subject,  without  a  snatch  of 
the  grotesque  ?  Be  our  last  excerpt  from  him,  then,  that  stanza  which 
tells  how  his  jolly  mariner,  the  tallest  man  of  three,  who  stood  away  from 
land  trusting  to  a  charm,  now 

-; — heard,  upon  the  sandy  bank. 
The  distant  breakers  roaring, — 
A  groaning  intermitting  sound, 
Like  Gog  and  Magog  snoring  !^ 


♦  De  Quincey,  Autobiographic  Sketches,  voL  i.  p.  333. 

t  The  Earl's  Return,  IV.  t  Poems  by  W.  C.  Roscoe,  L  68. 

§  The  Elm  Tree.  0  Hero  and  Leander,  st  68.  f  The  Sea-SpelL 
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Or  how  dose  eTen  so  fragmeDtary  a  cold  collation  as  this,  of  scraps 
and  sundries,  all  however  with  a  flaTOur,  more  or  less,  of  (as  Godfrey 
Moss  would  say)  the  hriny, — some  of  them  possibly  redolent,  like  Trin- 
cnlo's  monster,  of  a  yery  ancient  fish-like  smell,  stale  and  sickly, — how 
wind  it  np  without  a  cup  into  Tennyson,  already,  but  quite  cursorily, 
used  for  the  nonce  P*  Roam  through  the  picture-galleries  of  his  Palace 
of  Art,  and  one  mystic  picture  in  chiaro'scuro  you  wUl  notice  of,  in  strange^ 
lands,  a  traveller  walking  slow,  in  doubt  and  g^at  perplexity,  who, 
diorUy  before  moon-rise,  hears  the  low  moan  of  an  unknown  sea ;  and 
knows  not  if  it  be  thunder,  or  a  sound  of  rocks  thrown  down,  or  one  deep 
cry  of  great  wild  beasts.*  Around  his  Ulysses  the  deep  moans  '^  with 
many  voices."     His  mad-lover  in  "  Maud"  is  seen 

Listening  now  to  the  tide  in  its  broad-flung  ship-wrecking  roar. 
Now  to  the  scream  of  a  madden'd  beach  dragg'd  down  by  the  wave.f 

Elsewhere,  standing  by  Maud's  garden-gate,  he  hears  no  sound  but 
"Uie  voice  of  the  long  sea- wave  as  it  swell*d  Now  and  then  in  the  dim- 
grey  dawn."{  Or  again  he  asks,  *'  Is  that  enchanted  moan  only  the 
swell  Of  the  long  waves  that  roll  in  yonder  bay  ?**§  But  turn  rather  to 
the  "  pleasant  shore,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave,**  where  they  laid 
him  of  whom  the  poet  wrote  in  tnemoriam, — when  the  Danube  to  the 
Severn  gave  the  darkened  heart  that  beat  no  more : 

There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills ; 

The  salt  sea-water  passea  by. 

And  hushes  half  the  bubbling  Wye, 
And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills.  || 

Ajid  in  the  same  pathetic  strains  it  is  that  we  hear  *^  the  moanings  of  the 
homeless  sea."^ 

In  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  the  stars  in  their  courses  seem  to  fight  against 
the  sea  for  redundancy  in  store  of  similitudes.  Star-studded  and  be- 
sfMUigled,  regardless  of  expense,  was  his  earliest  poem ;  nor  is  it  quite 
certain  tiiat  the  Sea  is  distanced  in  the  competition.  When  autumn 
nights  are  dark  and  moonless,  to  the  level  sands*  hb  hero  betakes  him, 
"  there  to  hear,  o'erawed. 

The  old  Sea  moaning  like  a  monster  pained." 

The  lady  had  a  cousin  once,  whom  she  describes  as  having  been  "  unlan- 
guaged." 

like  the  earnest  sea, 

Which  strives  to  gain  an  utterance  on  the  shore, 
But  ne'er  can  shape  unto  the  listening  hills 
The  lore  it  gathered  in  its  awful  age ; 
The  crime  for  which  'tis  lashed  by  cruel  winds. 
To  shrieks,  mad  spoomings  to  the  frighted  stars ;  ^ 
The  thought,  paip,  grief,  within  its  labouring  heart. 

Anotber  dramatis  persond  suggests,  after  a  pause, 

The  garrulous  sea  is  talking  to  the  shore. 

Let  us  go  down  and  hear  the  greybeard's  speech. 

•  The  Palace  of  Art.  t  Maud.  IIL  t  IWd.,  XIV.  4. 

f  Ibitl.,  XVIIL  8.  II  In  Memoriam,  XIX.  f  Ibid.,  XXXV. 
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They  go,  aecordkigly.    And  presently  one  of  the  auditors  remnb : 

Our  friend,  the  sea,  has  left 

His  paramour  the  shore ;  naked  she  lies, 
Uglj  and  black  and  bare.    Hark  bow  be  moans ! 
The  pain  is  in  bis  heart.    Inconstant  fool ! 
He  will *  * 

but  what  he  will,  is  better  left  unquoted.  In  another  poem  of  Mr. 
Smith's,  a  youth  steps  forth,  bright-haired  as  a  star,  who  recites  the 
various  places  and  objects  in  whicn  he  has  seen  Beauty, — <'  and  oft  on 
moonless  nights,  has  heard  it  in  the  white  and  wailing  fringe  that  rona 
along  the  coast  from  end  to  end.^f  And  in  the  first  of  his  Sonnets  the 
same  poet  has  it,  though  more  as  man  than  poet. 

The  Sea  complains  upon  a  tiiousand  shores : 
Sea-like  we  moan  for  ever. 


THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CEIMEA. 
JBt  a  Crimbak  Ofitcbb. 

IV. 

As  the  inmiense  English  armada  drew  near  the  French,  there  flew 
out  from  the  mast-head  of  the  Ville  de  Paris  certain  bright  bits  of  bunt- 
ing signalising  proposition  for  a  conference  of  chiefs,  which  conference 
became  known  as  that  of  the  '*  timides  avb.**  There  being  some  sea  on, 
Lord  Raglan  would  have  heen  unable  to  ascend  the  side  of  the  VUie  de 
PariSy  and  he  therefore  deputed  Colonel  Steel  to  take  his  place.  Admiral 
Dundas  and  this  officer  presented  themselves,  therefore,  on  board  the 
French  flag-ship,  where  an  unsigned  paper  was  read,  purporting  to  be  the 
opinion  of  several  principal  officers  of  the  French  army.  It  contamed 
a  remonstrance  to  tne  proposed  landing-place  of  Ratscha,  and  of  even 
any  but  at  Kafla,  a  place  no  less  than  seventy  miles  from  the  ohject  of 
attack !  Here  it  was  advised  that  the  army,  in  the  event  of  its  not  bebg 
able  to  march  on  Sebastopol,  which  was  considered  probable,  should 
quietly  intrench  itself  for  the  winter,  and  postpone  operations  till  spring. 
This  protest  was  RK>re  especially  directed  against  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
himself,  for  Katscha  was  throughout  the  pet  spot  he  had  selected  for 
landing  at,  and  continued  to  he  so  even  after  the  armies  were  on  shore. 
But,  to  use  Mr.  Kinglake's  words,  he  *^  thought  that  the  weight  attach- 
ing to  the  combined  opinion  of  all  the  protesting  officers  was  too  great 
to  warrant  him  in  meeting  their  interposition  with  reproof  or  inattention," 
and  he  referred  it  to  the  English,  and  declared  his  intention  of  abiding 

*  A  Life-Drama,  by  Alex.  Smith,  pp.  45,  62,  115, 120. 
t  An  Evening  at  Home. 
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hj  Lord  Raglan's  decision.  The  conference  was  therefdkw  adjourned  to 
Lord  Brian's  own  steamer,  the  Cearadoc^  where  Sir  Edmnnd  Lyons  was 
also  present,  and  it  was  Umfs  determined  a  fresh  reconnaissance  shonid 
be  made,  but  by  no  means  in  the  direction  of  Raffa.  For  this  purpose 
Agmnemnonj  ammpson^  and  Caradoe  steamed  away  from  the  sqnacbron, 
eoaTeying  Lord  Baglan,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  Sir  John  Bui^goyne,  and 
Sir  George  Brown;  also  the  French  steamer  Primaulguei^  bearing 
Geoerab  Canrobert,  Thiery,  Bizot,  and  Martimprey,  Admirai  Bruat,  and 
CDlonel  Tro^Mi.  All  Sunday,  the  lOdi  of  September,  was  passed  in 
enmining  the  shore  from  Chersoneens  to  E^patoria.  The  day,  calm, 
soft,  gentle,  seemed  to  lend  its^  to  the  preKime  character  of  the 
Boment.  Within  Sebastopol  the  church  bells  could  be  heard  ringrag  to 
prtyw,  but  on  board  Ae  reconnoitring  squadron  the  customary  Sabbath 
Toatioe  was  suspended  to  the  portentous  business  in  hand.  That  smartest 
of  all  sailor  rigs,  **  blue  frocks  and  white  trousers,"  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  decks  were  not  less  clean,  nor  the  ropes  le«  taut,  but  the 
levered  chaplain  of  the  Agctmenmon  moved  about  with  a  sort  of  dis- 
jointed look,  and  was  fain  to  fall  back  on  his  Sunday  dass  of  boys, 
though  these  urchins  were  tr3nng  enough,  what  with  furtive  glances 
through  the  port  and  odier  incurable  godless  ways :  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Mr.  Edgell  himself  was  not  relieved,  after  this  compounding  with  his 
eonscieDoe,  to  escape  on  the  poop  and  watch  ^e  strange  mystic  shore, 
eaeh  rock,  creek,  and  diif  of  which  loomed  with  a  specwl  and  absorbing 
interest.  Then  the  Russian  steamer  Vladimir  paddled  slowly  out  from 
Sebastopol,  as  if  to  learn  our  force,  and  curved  roynd  back,  to  the  morti- 
iietdon  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Sampton^  who  lingered  eastward  in  the 
desire  of  at  least  an  dEohange  shot  The  Russians,  however,  deserve  no 
taant  for  want  of  naval  enterprise  :  the  English  and  French  fleets  were 
always  hopelessly  superior,  though  it  is  impossiUe  to  say  what  mischief 
might  not  have  been  improvised  if  those  gallant  Confederates  Iiad  been 
sabsdtuted  as  our  foes. 

From  lA»  offing  of  Sebastopol  steadily  along  the  coast  the  survey  con- 
tinued, every  morsel  of  the  devoted  land  being  drawn  within  the  field  of 
a  battery  of  spy-glasses:  Caradoe  closest  in-shore,  prying,  sounding,  and 
ttaeking.  Lord  Raglan  was  but  a  short  time  in  selecting  a  spot  for  dis- 
e&barkadon.  The  Belbek  was  too  dose  to  Sebastopol ;  upon  the  Katscha 
and  Alma  were  troops  whose  interruption  with  landing  it  was  needless  to 
risk ;  but  a  certain  long  strip  of  beacn,  having  a  lake  behind,  within  easy 
readi  of  the  plenteous  little  stream  of  Bulganak,  and  offering  a  bay  of 
<plen<Ed  anchorage  to  the  fleets,  seemed  to  comprise  every  advantage  for 
the  requiremento  of  the  expedition,  and  there  Lord  Raglan  decided  to 
disembark.  An  indication  on  the  chart,  rather  than  any  real  remnant 
of  building,  caused  this  place  to  be  known  as  *'  Old  Fort." 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  flying  squadron  returned  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  and  found  the  flotilla  anchored  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
na,  seeming  some  vast  island  of  Aips,  self-contained,  of  resources  so 
eaormons  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  land,  no  vestige  of  which  was  in 
^t.  The  avenues  and  spaces  of  water  that  spread  through  and  about 
the  thick  forest  of  masts  were  teeming  with  all  the  boat  business  of 
port.  It  was  hard  to  realise  there  were  no  quays  and  landing-places  at 
hand :  only  the  anchor  in  its  seventeen-fathom  drop  could  hint  of  the 

l2 
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genuine  sea  site  upon  which  the  colony  paused.  But  the  French  fleet 
were  still  some  tnirty  miles  to  leewara,  and  thither  the  Primaulguet 
carried  to  the  dying  marshal  Lord  Raglan's  decision.  He  seems  still  to 
have  clung  to  the  idea  of  landing  at  the  Katscha,  as  being  nearer 
Sebastopol,  and  offering  abundant  water,  but  these  two  advantages  would 
hardly  nave  compensated  for  the  opposition  in  landing  and  a  confined 
anchorage.* 

The  1  ith  and  1 2th  were  spent  in  slow  convergence  on  the  enemy's 
coast,  the  small  motive  power  of  the  French  causing  considerable  delay, 
and  the  interminable  spread  of  ships  requiring  the  slowest  speed  and  per- 
petual stoppage  to  ensure  anything  like  order.  Afternoon  of  the  13th, 
however,  found  the  whole  assemblage  anchored  in  front  of  Eupatoria, 
which  was  summoned,  and  being  defenceless,  surrendered.  The  place  was 
temporarily  invested  by  some  companies  of  marines,  <;overed  by  a  man- 
of-war,  and  almost  forgotten  in  the  more  important  operation  at  hand— 
the  landing  of  the  armies. 

The  incompetency,  if  not  ill  feeling,  of  Admiral  Dundas,  now  became 
l^infiilly  conspicuous.  The  landing-place  being  twelve  miles  south  of 
Eupatoria,  where  the  flotilla  was  brought  up,  it  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  weigh  some  time  before  dawn.  In  compliance  with  this  neces- 
sity the  French  fleet,  with  a  rocket  of  communication  to  Admiral  Dundas, 
weighed  under  steam  at  two  a.m.,  the  alert  Agamemnon  and  her  in -shore 
shoal  being  atrip  even  almost  an  hour  earlier ;  but  the  Britannia  and 
fleet  were  only  under  weigh  at  three  a.m.,  and  then  in  light  baffling  airs, 
under  sail,  so  that  for  .three  hours  they  were  in  much  the  same  position, 
when  it  occurred  to  Admiral  Dundas  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  the  Seiribu' 
tian^  which  was  accomplished  at  six  A.M.,t  the  rest  of  the  fleet  following 
motions ;  the  result  of  which  alacrity  was,  that  the  following  became  the 
order  of  arrival  opposite  "  Old  Fort :" 

6  A.M. — ^Rear-Admiral  Lyons  with  H.M.S.  Agamemnon,  transports, 

and  in-shore  squadron. 
„         B>ear-Adiniral  Bmat,  and  superintendinf  in-shore  steamers. 

7  A.H. — Admiral  Hamelin,  with  French  and  TurBsh  fleets. 
9.30  AM. — ^Admiral  Dundas  and  the  English  fleet. 

And  when  the  English  fleet  did  anchor  (which  took  place  at  I  Oh.  30m. 
A.M.),  it  anchored  with  our  poor  historian  on  board,  no  less  than  four 
miles  from  the  beach  of  operations !  No  wonder  this  telescopic  view  was 
productive  of  error. 

The  reviewer  has  already  noticed  Mr.  Ringlake's  statement  regarding 
the  misplacement  of  buoy  4  it  may  be  as  well,  however,  in  passing,  to 
revert  to  a  charge  which   cannot  receive   sufficient  repudiation  from 

*  Extract  from  journal  of  Marshal  St.  Amaud:  "  llth. — ^At  one  o'clock  the 
general  officers,  who  had  been  absent  reconnoitring,  returned.  They  had  dis- 
covered  a  landing-place  between  Eupatoria  and  the  Alma,  which  offered  many 
advantages.  The  Russians  were  prepared  at  Alma,  at  the  Katscha,  and  at  Belbek; 
but  they  were  not  so  at  Old  Fort.  By  means  of  false  attacks  on  several  points, 
the  landing  would  be  easiest  at  that  place.  I  should  have  preferred  a  landing  in 
force  at  the  Katscha,  nearer  to  Sebastopol.  I  dread  the  fire  leagues  that  must  be 
traversed  before  reaching  Vater."  The  traverse  was,  however,  little  over  two 
leagues.    Still  the  scarcity  of  water  was  felt  till  the  Bulganak  was  reached. 

t  Log  of  H.M.S.  Britannia,  %  Vide  ante,  Part  L 
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English  officers  who  were  present,  and  know  the  spirit  in  which  the 
French  nary  acted. 

Not  that  it  is  likely  any  testimony  will  affect  this  historian's  riews. 
He  has  declared  his  infallibility:  has  even  discarded  the  pretence  o£ 
searching  for  truth,  haring  informed  the  public  in  a  late  preface  that 
be  has  not  altered  a  word  of  the  iext^  without  perceiving  the  strange 
mark  of  vanity  and  shallowness  this  announcement  bestows.  Why,  here 
are  all  we  Crimean  campaigners,  comparing  testimony,  searching  out  dates, 
referring  to  one  another,  hunting  up  old  note-books,  and  addling  our 
brains  to  turn  out  the  real  truth  (^  what  happened  at  the  reviyed  seat  of 
war,  and  humbly  confessing  that  we  can  do  no  more  than  record  a  per- 
sonal version.  Did  Lord  Cardig^  scamper  back  from  the  Balaklava 
battery  ?  Only  Mr.  Kinglake  knows — sailing  high  above  personal  ani- 
mosities and  partisan  views.  So  the  world  awaits  the  oracle.  "  The  mind 
delights  in  springing  up  to  the  most  general  axioms,  that  it  may  find  rest," 
says  Lord  Bacon ;  and  some  such  human  element  as  this  will  always  supply 
a  dogmatic  man  with  admirers.  The  advantage  of  contemporary  history 
the  writer  has  ahready  dwelt  on :  it  elicits  living  criticism ;  but  when  this 
contemporary  history  is  in  the  hands  of  a  fanatic,  however  brilliant,  who 
dedares  that  his  bigotry  alone  is  right — who  does  not  recognise  that  truth 
is  learnt  humbly,  and  in  no  spirit  of  arrogance — then  the  work  to  mankind 
is  hardly  less  aggravating  than  some  splendid  imposture  of  priestcraf);,  and 
tise  more  urgent  b  it  to  depose  a  few  fragments  of  truth. 
'  If  Mr.  Kinglake  had  been  writing  the  Crimean  History  in  any  other 
spirit  than  the  ultra-Bazancourt  style,  he  would  not  have  exultingly  de- 
voted four  pages  and  an  express  plan  to  magnify  an  allusion  of  I^rd 
Baglan^s,  in  a  private  communication  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Re- 
calling the  very  soul  of  honour  and  chivalry  that  Lord  Raglan  was,  it  is 
piteous  to  observe  into  what  reckless  unscrupulous  hands  his  private  papers 
have  fallen.  The  charge  made  of  the  French  having  misplaced  the  buoy 
which  was  to  mark  off  the  landing-places  of  the  two  nations,  turns  out  to 
be  quite  unauthorised.  Before  Lord  Raglan  would  have  allowed  such  an 
assertion  to  go  publicly  forth,  he  would  have  taken  every  means  to  be 
certain  of  its  truth,  and  two  steps  would  have  discovered  its  error.  The 
fiMt  is  this.  There  was  a  slight  misunderstanding  about  the  portions  of 
beach  for  the  respective  armies ;  but,  according  to  all  procurable  evidence, 
there  was  no  buoy  of  demarcation  laid  down,  however  much  this  evidence 
may  be  hooted  down  by  Mr.  Kinglake  and  his  fellow-conspirators.  The 
acrid  attacks  made  on  Captain  Mends,  because  he  came  forward  and  spoke 
the  truth  about  the  buoy,  form  a  sufficient  comment  on  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  fraternity  who  persist  in  administering  their  literary  bolus. 
Joining  Ci^tain  Mends,  who,  as  director  of  the  landing,  would  have 
known  something  of  the  arrangements  made,  is  Captain  Spratt,  principal 
surveying  officer  of  the  expedition,  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
aaval  minutiae  of  the  14th,  and  Mr.  Bower,  the  master  of  the  Agamemnon ; 
to  whidi  also  may  be  added  the  recollection  of  this  writer — present  from 
earliest  dawn  at  the  scene  of  operations. 

What  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  there  being  a  special  buoy,  and  into  the 
detail  of  which  it  was  unnecessary  for  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  to  go  with 
Lord  Raglan,  was  that  the  French  had  placed  three  mfferent  coloured 
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buoys  along  the  line  of  anchorage,  as  indications  to  thor  own  three 
columns,  and  in  so  doing  had  assumed  an  anchorage  farther  north  than 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons  antimpated  ;  but  it  happened  that  this  left  a  better 
anchorage  and  position  to  the  English,  Lord  Raglan  having  that  *'  long, 
narrow  strip  of  beach"  which  he  had  himself  selected.  If  Sir  Edmond 
Lyons's  understanding  was  tliat  the  two  fleets  were  to  be  closer,  then  it 
is  clear  that  the  French  officers  entrusted  to  mark  off  the  gpround  found 
that  any  such  plan  adopted  would  cause  the  fleets  and  armies  to  be  dan- 
gerously clubbed.  If  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  had  been  in  their  position,  he 
would,  doubtless,  have  formed  die  same  conclusion.  It  is  certain  he  never 
dreamed  of  the  temporary  misunderstanding  being  converted  into  the  de- 
liberate charge  Mr.  Kinglake  has  adopted.  To  leam  what  sort  of  good 
faith  this  gentleman  brings  to  his  history,  there  can  be  no  better  doe 
than  a  comparison  between  Lord  Raglan's  unhappy  half-dozen  lines  and 
Mr.  Kinglake*s  incubation  therefrom,  extending,  as  mentioned,  to  four 
pages  and  a  plan.  It  is  lucky,  at  lea§^  that  the  public  have  been  re* 
ferred  to  the  original  matter. 

The  object  of  the  story,  beyond  indulging  his  spleen  against  the 
French,  seems  to  be  to  afford  an  escape  for  Admiral  Dnndas  from  the 
disgraceful  jnismanagement  by  which  the  Briti^  share  of  the  landing 
was  reduced  very  nigh  to  a  fiascho.  It  was  no  shift  of  landing-places 
that  retarded  and  confused  the  English,  but  it  was  the  sloth  of  the 
admiral  commanding,  and  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  ship  Mr.  Kinglake  was 
on  board — the  Britannia — with  the  fleet  she  was  steering.  The  dates  of 
arrival  off  the  landing-place  have  been  recorded  above.  To  the  intense 
humiliation  and  annoyance  of  the  group  collected  on  Agamemnon's 
poop,  it  was  very  soon  perceived  that  English  honour  was  about  to  receive 
a  fatal  blow.  All  hope  of  promptitude  and  celerity  of  landing,  or  of 
any  successful  rivalry  with  the  French — so  arduously  rehearsed  and  so 
confidently  attended — was  destroyed  by  a  glance  at  the  position  of 
squadi'ons.  At  8h.  30m.  a.h.  the  French  flag  rose  on  the  enemy's  shore, 
and  at  that  time  it  was  the  Britannia  (while  moving  slowly  in  to  the 
distant  anchorage)  signalised  *^  Hoist  out  all  boats,  and  send  them  when 
near  convoy."*  These  were  the  boats  that  Lord  Raglan,  Sir  George 
Brown,  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  had  been  awaiting,  in  a  state  of  ^anxiety 
which  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  told,  for  three  long  hours. 
Strenuously  and  rapidly  the  ofiicers  of  the  fleet  laboured  to  compensate 
for  the  short-coming  of  their  chief.  As  the  boats  were  seen  approaching, 
the  generals  sanctioned  the  troops  being  put  into  the  in-shore  boats, 
having  detained  them  hitherto  until  means  arrived  for  landing  the 
smallest  number  of  men  they  would  have  been  justified  in  throwing  on  an 
enemy's  coast.  What  is  Mr.  EingUke's  version  of  this,  upon  whidi  the 
writer  is  prepared  to  make  an  afiidavit  ?  He  mischievously  attributes  our 
delay  to  the  French,  and  with  cool  inference  relates,  *'  It  was  said  that 
the  boat  commanded  by  ^  Vesey,'  of  the  Britannia^  was  the  first  to  toudi 
the  beach."  So  would  it  have  been  had  the  boats  landed  at  noon,  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  for  this  officer  (without  attributing  any  blame  to 
him)  we  patiently  waited,  or,  rather,  for  the  boats  that  he  brought. 

The  impracticable  anchorage  taken  up  by  Admiral  Dundas  is  also 
patronised  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  who  says,  in  a  note,  "  There  were  people 

♦  Britannia*$  log 
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who  thodgbtlessly  blamed  DundM  for  not  takiog  port  with  the  in-shore 
9sptir(m  io  the  bmde  of  the  Iftnding.  Of  course  his  duty  was  to  hold 
bis  off-shore  sqvadron  in  readiness  for  an  engagement  with  the  Sebastopol 
ieet,  and  tiiis  he  took  care  to  do."  But,  alas  I  for  this  view,  there  was 
s  thing  called  a  programme  drawn  np,  approred,  and  promulgated  by  the 
admiral  inmael^  which  assigned  a  certain  fixed  position  to  every  ship  and 
boot  in  the  fleet :  it  was  upon  the  £aith  of  this  programme  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  undertaken,  and  it  was  this  same  programme  that  Dundas 
it  the  last  moment  completely  threw  over,  retaining  at  a  ridiculous 
djitance  horn  the  shore  seven  ships  of  the  line*  and  two  frigates,  whose 
Tsloable  boat  service  was,  hence,  serionsly  crij^ed.  llie  pi^tence  of 
keepmg  out  to  be  in  readiness  for  an  engagement  with  the  Sebastopol 
fleet,  ID  the  eyes  of  naval  men,  is  foolishness.  With  ample  command  of 
■team,  the  nearer  the  fleet  was  kept  to  its  mcmning  power — ^viz.  the 
boati--the  reafdier  it  was  for  action,  especially  in  a  great  open  bay,  with 
asy  atoouat  of  weighing  space.  And,  in  the  calms  and  light  bafflng 
m  wUch  prevailed  en  the  14  th,  nothing  would  have  been  more  impro* 
bable  than  that  fifteen  sailing  line-of-battle  ships,  with  a  few  dimbutive 
iteamen,  should  have  stood  out  to  attack  no  1^  than  twenty-five  Eng- 
lish and  French  line-of-battle  ships  (four  of  them  "  screw^,  two  fifty- 
gon  frigates,  thirteen  heavy  English  steamers  of  war  (clear  of  troops), 
twelve  French  steamers  of  war,  to  say  nothing  of  eight  Turkish  sail  of 
the  line  with  three  steamers  of  war ! 

At  SL  dOm.  A.H.  only,  the  first  line  of  English  boats  pulled  in  for  the 
beach,  still  thort  of  various  boom-boats  that  were  yet  toiling  their  way  from 
the  isr-off  fleet.  Baffled  in  the  race  of  priority,  every  nerve  was  now  strained 
to  the  recovery  of  lost  time.  By  the  evening,  the  wh(^e  of  the  infantry 
ns  landed,  <xie  or  two  batteries  of  artillery,  besides  some  cavalry.  For 
achieving  this  nothing  could  have  been  more  propitious;  a  calm  sea,  and 
the  same  peaceful  circumstances  as  would  have  attended  a  disembarkation 
on  Soothsea  beach.  The  blue-jackets  made  a  regular  holiday  of  it. 
Boating  and  the  beach  have  been  ever  their  recognised  ground  of  re* 
oeatioD.  That  shelring  of  the  boat  on  the  beach  after  the  dull  monotony 
offlhip  life,  has  a  music  in  it  that  none  "  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried 
eiB  realise :  the  crumbling  shingle,  the  keen  scent  of  recovered  shore,  the 
Utless  space  and  solidi^,  inrite  a  sort  of  indulgence  to  the  seafaring 
■an  that  is  not  far  removed  from  the  converse  sentiment  with  which  the 
iidand  dweller  finds  himself  filled  upon  arriving  at  the  glorious  sea-brink. 
When  there  is  added  to  this  condition  the  zest  of  enterprise  such  as 
aeeompsDied  the  beach  expedition  of  the  I4th  September,  1854,  it  may 
be  imagined  with  what  sort  of  spirit  the  crews  fell  to  th^  work.  Thie 
iddieTS  were  carried  merrily  on  shore,  the  wading  seaman  careful  of  his 
nrj  boots — ^when  might  thbe  poor  fellow  change  them  ? — the  horses  were 
cooed  and  conquered  in  some  strange,  seemingly  kindred  fashion,  while 
the  guns  were  lightly  trundled  up  in  a  manner  provocative  to  raaners. 
Thea  dme  were  two  small  steamers,  purchased  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons^ 
dtxieStened  the  Minna  and  the  Brendcu  These  boats,  drawing  but  a 
seaot  number  of  mches,  would  run  a  thousand  troops  alongside  the  strand, 

*  Brikumioy  Quun,  Trqfidgar,  AUnon,  Vengtanoe,  BeHerophon,  Rodnof,  and  the 
ftisitei  Arttkmm  and  Leaader^  the  latter  eBpecially  appointed  to  cover  the  landing, 
sad  now  withheld. 
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where  a  flat,  improvised  as  a  pier,  landed  them  dryshod.  In  the  after- 
noon the  sea  became  less  smooth,  but  the  slight  difficulties  of  the  beadi 
merely  served  to  stimulate  exertions.  Regiment  after  regiment,  as  it 
landed,  formed,  and  then  moved  up  the  heights  on  the  right,  which  com- 
manded the  beach.  By  6h.  30m.  p.m.  there  were  no  more  to  land. 
The  boats  returned  to  the  fleet  with  a  snug  sense  of  comfort,  and  much 
commiseration  for  the  unsheltered  army,  which  was  left  to  stand  up  or 
lie  dpwn,  as  it  best  might,  in  the  wet,  dripping  night  that  now  set  in. 
Mr.  Ringlake,  commenting  on  the  dog-tents  with  which  the  French 
soldiery  were  provided,  remarks,  '^  It  was  always  a  question  in  the 
French  army  whether  these  tents  gave  the  men  more  health  and  comfort 
than  they  could  find  in  the  open  air."  He  is,  however,  wrong,  as  (ar 
as  the  writer's  experience  goes;  there  is  not  much  question  of  their  advan- 
tage in  the  French  army,  where  the  matter  is  pretty  well  decided.  Their 
adoption  in  the  English  army  has,  however,  been  a  hotly  argued  question 
ever  since  the  Crimean  campaign.  Prejudice,  with  its  habitual  front, 
opposes  the  idea  with  the  solitary  argument  of  their  additional  weight, 
but  no  man  who  has  drawn  his  cloak  over  him  night  after  night  under 
open  heaven,  and  then  crept  into  the  kennel  or  dog-tent,  will  deny  the 
palatial  comfort  which  this  edifice  may  comparatively  afford.  The  Eng- 
lish army  was  without  canvas  only  during  the  very  earlier  portion  of  l£e 
campaign ;  it  was  then  the  writei^s  luck  to  visit  both  bivouacs,  and  con- 
sequently to  carry  to  this  day  a  vivid  contrast  of  the  comfort  yielded  by 
the  French  dog-tent.  This  came  into  bad  repute  later,  because  it  would 
cover  the  brow  of  a  hill  by  the  side  of  the  substantial  English  bell-tent, 
with  which  it  of  course  bears  no  comparison ;  but  this  was  misapplying 
the  purpose  of  the  dog-tent,  which  is  only  intended  to  afford  portable  and 
temporary  shelter  in  some  flying  expedition,  when  the  heavy  bell-tent 
cannot  accompany.  The  latter  supersedes  it  directly  transport  service  is 
resumed. 

The  sum  of  the  French  landing  on  the  first  day  amounted  to  three 
divisions  and  some  guns ;  their  fourth  division,  accompanied  by  a  few 
men-of-war  of  both  nations,  proceeding  to  make  a  feint  of  landing  at  the 
Katscha,  while  the  real  operation  was  taking  place  above.  This  division 
returned  in  the  evening,  and  together  with  the  Turks  was  landed  next 
day.  Mr.  Kinglake  indulges  his  partiality  for  the  latter  by  noticing  that, 
'^  Whilst  the  young  troops  of  France  and  England  were  still  sitting 
wretched  and  chilled  by  the  wet  of  their  night's  bivouac,  the  warlike 
Osmanlies  seemed  to  be  m  their  natural  home.  Soliman,  who  commanded 
them,  was  able  to  welcome  and  honour  the  guests  who  went  to  visit  him 
in  his  tent  as  hospitably  as  though  he  were  in  the  audience-hall  of  his  own 
pashalic." 

The  15th  was  employed  by  ourselves  in  the  disembarkation  of  artillery 
and  cavalry,  the  operation  being  much  delayed  by  a  somewhat  rougher 
sea  and  accompanying  surf.  Monsieur  Bazancourt,  whose  acidity  towards 
the  English  is  at  times  as  highly  flavoured  as  our  Englbh  historian's  to 
the  French,  charged  us  at  this  point  with  causing  much  delay  : 

"  On  the  17th  the  English  are  not  ready  to  begin  their  march." 

"  On  the  18th  fresh  delay  caused  by  the  Englbh.  Come  what  may, 
the  marshal  b  resolved  to  march  on  the  following  day."     Then  quoting 
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from  St  Arnaad's  letter,  **  I  have  just  written  to  Lord  Raglan  that  I 
eonld  wait  no  longer."* 

Mr.  Kinglake  is  far  too  grand  to  notice  Monsieur  Bazanoonrt's 
existence,  or  he  might  have  replied  to  this  caril  by  saying  that  some 
little  time  was  necessary  for  landing  cavalry,  of  which  the  French 
bronght  none.  Admiral  Dundas  had  lost  that  precious  calm  weather, 
when  the  time  for  unloading  each  branch  of  serrice  was  a  matter  of 
arithmetic  computation ;  the  sea  had  now  risen,  boats  and  rafts  tossed 
ilongnde,  were  often  stove  in  ;  while  nervous  horses,  swung  out  by  the 
jard-arm,  descending  amid  motion  and  turmoil,  could  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled to  their  disturbed  footing;  some  sprang  overboard,  while  others 
veie  only  managed  by  dint  of  extreme  patience  and  delay.  *  The  energy, 
sidll,  and  method  prodigalised  by  our  seamen  found  themselves  under  such 
etrcomstances  nlaced  within  inexorable  limits.  That  splendid  ship  the 
Himaltxya  might  be  lightened  of  two  hundred  and  forty  horses  in  a  single 
day,  but  there  would  yet  be  one  hundred  and  forty  to  be  cleared  on  the 
Sallowing.  Only  by  the  18tb,  at  two  p.m.,  was  the  landing  of  horses, 
forage,  and  material  so  complete  that  the  army  was  pronounced  fit  to 
mardi. 

Mr.  Kinglake's  description  of  the  mode  in  which  we  were  received  by 
the  people  of  the  country,  of  the  introductory  features  of  our  traffic  with 
than,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  wondered,  yielded,  and  accepted  the 
strange  order  of  things  which  had  befEdlen,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
book.  In  &ct,  the  pleasanter  reading  commences  ^m  the  time  that  the 
anny  finds  itself  landed  on  the  Crimean  shore.  Jealousy  of  the  French 
^  breaka  out  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  there  are  errors  concern- 
ing the  English  which  any  but  a  self-sufficient  man  would  gladly  rectify. 
Bnt,  at  the  same  time,  the  version  that  the  author  chooses  to  adopt  is 
Hhiminated  in  a  manner  that  must  make  all  oUier  versions  undergo  a  cer- 
tain period  of  hopelessness.  Although  a  passionate  partisan,  Mr.  King- 
lake  is  a  consummate  word-painter.  There  are  few  artists  can  equal  the 
^[A>wing  description  of  the  first  march : 

''The  colours  were  flying,  the  bands  at  first  were  playing,  and  once 
more  the  time  had  come  round  when  in  all  this  armed  pride  there  was 
Dotimig  of  false  majesty;  for  already  videttes  could  be  seen  on  the 
hiOoeks,  and  (except  at  the  spots  where  our  horsemen  were  marching) 
there  was  nothing  but  air  and  sunshine,  and,  at  intervals,  the  dark  form 
of  a  dngle  rifleman,  to  divide  our  columns  from  the  enemy.  But  more 
varlike  than  trumpet  and  drum  was  the  grave  quiet  which  followed  the 
eeasing  of  the  bands.  The  pain  of  weariness  had  begun.  Few  spoke. 
AH  toiled.  Waves  break  upon  the  shore  ;  and  though  they  are  many, 
ttQl  distance  will  gather  their  numberless  cadences  into  one.  So  also  it 
was  with  one  ceaseless  hissing  sound  that  a  wilderness  of  tall  crisping 
Herbage  bent  under  the  tramp  of  the  coming  thousands.  As  each  mighty 
eoiomn  marched  on,  one  hardly  remembered  at  first  the  weary  frames, 
tlie  aching  limbs  which  composed  it :  for — instinct  with  its  own  proper 
Mol  and  purpose,  absorbing  the  volitions  of  thousands  of  men,  and  bear- 
ing no  likeness  to  the  mere  sum  of  the  human  beings  out  of  whom  it 
was  made — the  column  itself  was  the  living  things— the  slow,  monstrous 

*  The  Crimean  Expedition.    By  Barou  de  Bazancourt 
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unit  of  strength  which  walks  the  modera  earth  where  empire  is  brought 
into  question.  But  a  little  while,  and  then  the  sickness  which  had  duog 
to  the  army  began  to  make  it  seen  that  the  columns  in  all  their  pride  were 
things  buut  with  the  bodies  of  suffering  mortals." 

Such  ferrent  language  will  receive  desenred  welcome.  The  intenaty 
of  Tiew  which  spread  this  glowing  picture  before  us,  is,  however,  the 
historian's  bane  when  applied  to  the  men  and  transactions  producing  it 
The  keen  individual  becomes  not  only  fervent,  but  peremptory,  derisive, 
and  rapacious  of  extremes.  This  is  instanced  in  his  treatment  of  Sir 
Richard  Airey.  Intending  well  to  this  officer,  how  is  it  that  he  has 
only  procured  for  him  some  ridicule?  Mr.  Kinglake's  version  of  Crimean 
events  embraces  some  truth,  and  amid  it  the  fact  that  Sir  Richard  Airey 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  we  had  in  the  Crimea.  Mr.  Kinglake 
is  not  content  with  declaring  and  endeavouring  to  prove  this,  but  he 
must  needs  &11  into  heroics  about  him,  extol  his  private  life,  dilate  on 
his  antecedents,  admire  his  very  features.  This  foolish  extreme,  assumed 
derisively  in  the  £ftoe  of  a  nation  that  has  been  taught  to  believe  in  iU 
just  cause  for  exasperation  with  the  subjeet  of  eulogy,  has  of  course  de- 
stroyed  all  chance  of  bene6t  to  Sir  Richard  Airey.  The  sudden  somer- 
sault is  indifferently  watched  as  a  mere  feat  of  personal  friendship, 
and  the  portion  of  truth  that  led  to  the  p^formance  is  entirely  disbelieved. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  Sir  Richard  Airey  will  yet  recover  the  effect  of  this 
ill-advised  advocacy.  No  man  has  been  more  abused,  and  few  have 
deserved  it  less.  Upon  Lord  Raglan's  death,  he  was  deariy  the  man  to 
have  commanded  the  army,  but  the  evil  genius  of  the  2^es  governed 
the  hour,  and  that  excellent  and  unassuming  man,  Greneral  Simpson, 
received  a  trust  that  he  was  himself  averse  to,  and  his  nature  totally 
unadapted  for;  after  whom  came  a  smart  brigadier-general,  who  proved 
that  the  qualities  of  an  adjutant  are  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  post  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  between  these  two  the  British  army  sank  into  the 
position  of  a  mere  contingent  to  the  French,  while  all  the  time  the  first- 
rate  qualities  of  Sir  Richard  Airey  were  shelved  in  a  subordinate  positioD. 
Mr.  Russell's  story  eliminated  firom  the  gloomier  class  of  subalterns,  may 
be  opposed  to  thb  view,  but  it  equally  opposes  the  testimony  of  all  Crimean 
men  who  met  Sir  Richard  Airey  at  work,  watched  him  in  an  emergency 
(especially  if  such  an  emergency  were  in  battle),  or  were  in  the  way 
to  feel  his  activity.     When  the  time  arrives  for  the  publication  of  private 

Cpers  belonging  to  Crimean  authorities,  probably  some  tardy  justice  will 
paid  to  a  meritorious  servant,  but  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Kinglake's 
caricature  will  avail  him  little. 

The  author's  dissertation  upon  a  '^  movable  column,"  as  applying  to 
the  sixty-three  thousand  men  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  began 
their  advance  south,  is  hardly  called  for,  however  happily  handled.  The 
allied  armies  were  by  no  means  a  movable  column,  unless  for  the  one 
short  night  later,  when  the  flank  march  was  made  to  Balaklava.  Tbe 
fleet  constituted  a  thorough  base  of  operations,  and  was  by  the  side  of 
the  army  the  whole  way,  commanding  with  its  guns  the  beach  repre- 
senting the  ''line  of  operations,"  or  communication  with  base.  If 
Mentschikoff  had  been  strong  enough,  by  attacking  them  in  flank,  to 
cause  the  allied  armies  to  fight  a  battle  with  their  back  to  the  sea,  they 
would  have  fought,  as  Mr.  Kinglake  observes,  ''upon  ground  where 
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Mett  woold  be  rain :"  ruin  as  regards  the  enterprise,  bnt  not  amounting 
to  the  annihilation  of  the  armies,  who  wonld  hare  recoTered  a  landing- 
jdace  widnn  riielter  of  the  guns  c^  the  fleet. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle  the  ships  thus  steaming  slowly  by  the  side 
of  the  moring  maseee  of  men,  in  the  way  that  Julian's  legions,  fifteen 
hrmdred  years  nnce,  were  accompanied  by  hb  fleet  alon^  the  Euphrates  ; 
dioogh  indeed  tbe  similarvincident  only  serres  to  recal  the  rivid  contrast 
between  ancient  and  modem  warfare.  Julian  could  destroy  his  fleet,  and 
jet  hope  to  subsist  and  wage  war  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country :  divested 
of  the  cumbersome  train  of  artillery  and  waggons,  which  clogs  our 
present  armies,  there  was  little  thought  of  a  **  base"  or  a  *'  line^  of  ope- 
Tstions ;  when  an  army  took  the  field  it  plunged  into  unknown  territory, 
trsfened  thousands  of  miles,  and  perhaps  emerged  on  a  strange  sea  to 
bmU  a  fleet  wherewith  to  return  home :  but  here  was  the  very  flower  of 
European  troops,  equinped  with  the  summed  science  of  modem  times, 
tnd  manoeuTred  upon  the  experience  of  ages,  unable  without  haaard  to 
lose  aght  of  ^  fbtilla  which  conveyed  it,  and  some  months  later  brought 
to  a  state  of  destitution,  by  the  intervention  of  five  miles  between  the 
point  and  object  of  supply !  In  describing  the  order  of  march,  Mr. 
Kin^ake  has  missed  the  technical  terms  which  would  give  a  military 
nan  any  notion  of  its  nature,  and  indeed  from  his  outline  seems  hardly 
to  have  nnderstood  it.  He  speaks  of  the  in^ntry  divisions  being  "  massed 
m  ek)se  column,"  and  of  the  disposal  of  divisions  in  such  a  way  that  /<  the 
whole  body  had  both  a  front  and  a  depth  of  two  divisions :"  this  mis- 
interprets the  real  characteristic  of  the  order  of  march,  which  was  in  two 
fmt  double  columns  of  companies  formed  at  half  distance  on  the 
eentres  of  die  leading  divisions,  the  Second  and  Light  The  Quarterfy 
Bemem  of  April  has  rectified  this  passage  in  a  manner  diiBcult  to  improve 
on,*  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  obvious  reason  for  the  English  being 
pliecd  on  the  left,  or  inner  side — vis.  that  they  were  possessed  of  cavalry ; 
the  audiGr  having  spent  a  couple  of  pages  to  mock  our  allies  for  so 
readily  entrusting  us  with  the  duty  and  danger  of  defending  the  left 
iukk.  But  a  thousand  sabres  would  have  been  of  little  use  by  the  sea- 
ade,  and  any  other  Asposition  would  have  been  eccentric.  If  the  French 

*  "  After  providing  in  the  usual  manner  advanced  guaris  of  cavalry  and  riile- 
■a^  with  flank  patrols,  Ix)id  lUglan  ordered  that  the  nuiM  of  the  in£Etttry  sboi^ 
ao?e  in  such  order  as  would  afiiffd  ready  means  of  deploying  to  the  front,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  line,  four  deep,  could  be  formed  rapidly  to  the  left,  should 
dnger  threaten  from  that  quarter.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  an  open  nndu- 
htiag  plain,  with  the  Known  superiority  of  the  Russians  in  cavalry,  soggested 
titte  pieeautiotis,  and  the  army  was  accordingly  disposed  into  two  great  double 
eotamns  of  companies.  These  double  columns  were  formed  at  half  distance  oa 
tie  oentres  of  the  second  and  light  divisions,  the  third  division  following  the 
Kcood,  sod  the  first  following  the  light,  in  the  same  order:  while  the  fourth 
fiviBOB  followed  the  first  in  single  coluain  of  companies,  covering  the  ooaway  oi 
Menre  aasmnnitioo,  and  the  small  qaanti^  of  provisioos  whidi  the  army  carried 
a  itM  train.  Had  Lord  Baglan  disposed  his  army,  as  Mr.  Kinglake  tells  us  that 
k  did,  in  close  columns,  a  rapid  formation  to  the  flank,  at  least,  would  have  been 
iapossible.  But  by  arranging  his  double  cohimns  at  half  distance,  the  wheeling 
ipof  the  sab-divisions  of  the  left  Inrigade,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  line,  by 
Aesaccessive  fbrmation  on  its  right  of  tb»  other  brigade,  would  have  given  him 
■sfew  Biinutes  a  formation  comlnning  the  solidity  of  the  square,  with  such  a 
fnat  of  fire  as  neither  cavalry  nor  infisntry  attacking  in  column  could  have  long 
^itbstood." — Quarterhf  JUnew  for  April. 
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at  this  time  cldmed  the  right  side  as  that  of  precedence,  it  is  c^tain 
they  did  Dot  hold  to  it  at  Chersonese,  where  they  again  closed  to  the  sea 
(though  the  lefit),  leaving  the  English  inland,  to  communicate  across 
their  rear  with  the  port  of  Balaklava,  which  fact  may  be  further  sub* 
mitted  for  Mr.  Kinglake's  indignation.  But  the  idea  of  any  position  oC 
precedence  in  all  likelihood  originated  with  himself:  he  forgets  that  the 
French  having  landed  south  (nearest  the  enemy),  were  placed  in  the  fiist 
instance  naturally  on  our  right. 

By  two  P.M.  only  (so  slow  and  trailing  is  the  progress  of  a  large  force), 
the  armies  reached  the  stream  of  the  Bulganak,  where  the  men  broke 
fix>m  their  ranks,  and  rushed  forward  to  slake  their  thirst.*  Here  was 
opened  the  6rst  gun  of  the  campaign.  The  little  affair  of  Bulganak,  'in 
^ich  there  were  but  three  or  four  casualties,  rings  a  chord  in  the  memory 
of  those  present,  perhaps  more  impressive  than  the  formidable  struggles 
it  heralded.  For  the  nrst  time,  the  thousands  collected  saw  the  white 
puff  of  smoke,  hitherto  associated  with  the  salute  at  Portsmouth  or 
review  at  Chobham,  flinging  its  iron  ball  straight  in  the  &ce  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  killing :  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  this  was  war, 
as  six  and  nine-pounder  balls  skipped  and  whirled  alons^  the  phun  in  a 
harmless,  billiara-like  fashion ;  but  it  was  so,  a  few  saddles  were  what  is 
called  "  emptied,**  and  two  or  three  horses  tumbled  down  dead,  there  was 
no  doubt  about  what  was  taking  place,  and  the  vast  audience  stood  fas- 
cinated over  the  spectacle,  with  a  quickening  impulse  to  share  it  For 
what  took  place  was  a  simple  play  at  long  balls,  varied  by  some  coquetry 
of  cavalry,  in  which  four  squadrons  of  our  own  found  themselves  abruptly 
and  precariously  close  to  a  larger  Russian  force,  and  impudently  held 
their  ground,  till  supports  arrived  from  Lord  Raglan ;  a  mere  bagatelle 
it  would  have  seemed  later,  but  at  this  moment  it  was  as  the  unravellbg 
of  a  mystery,  and  pregnant  with  battle,  glory,  and  drunken  death. 

The  first  prisoner  of  war  was  made  in  this  affair — Colonel  Lagondie, 
attached  as  French  commissioner  to  the  English  head-quarter  staff,  who, 
upon  his  return  from  a  message  to  Prince  Napoleon,  rode  into  a  squadron 
of  Russian  hussars,  which  he  had  mistaken  for  our  own  people.  An 
incident  of  some  comedy,  bordering  though  on  the  reverse,  occurred  at 
this  time  on  the  enemy's  side.  It  appears  that  these  hussars,  dressed  in 
white  jackets,  had  been  sent  out  the  previous  night  on  a  reconnoitring 
expedition.  General  Kiriakoff  had  ordered  a  battery  to  open  fire  as  soon 
as  the  allied  cavalry  showed  itself  above  the  hills.  By  some  accident 
these  white-jacketed  hussars  showed  themselves  last  over  the  hill  at  some 
distance  from  the  others.  The  commander  of  the  battery,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kondratieff,  mistaking  them  for  the  allies  (all  the  rest  of  the 
Russian  cavalry  wearing  the  grey  over-coat),  immediately  opened  fire 
with  eight  guns,  killing  and  wounding  seven. ,  The  impetuous  Pole  in 
command  of  the  troops  thus  victimised — General  Chaletzky — in  a  fit  of 
ungovernable  fury,  straightway  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  upon  the 

*  While  encamped  at  **  Old  Fort,**  the  army  bad  been  principally  supplied 
in  water  by  the  fleet.  The  country  yielded  but  little.  Those  troops  that  were 
more  inland  got  water  from  the  different  small  villages,  as  did  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  after  the  first  morning.  Some  of  the  horses  were  taken  to  a  pond,  and 
drank  freely  of  brackish  water,  but  others  would  not  touch  it  The  wdls  which 
Sir  Richard  Airey  caused  to  be  sunk  were  for  the  most  part  failures. 
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ofieDder,  Colonel  Kondratieff.  *^  We  fully/'  says  Captaio  Hodasevich,* 
who  gires  thb  anecdote,  **  expected  to  see  a  tragic  end  to  this  affair  when 
Geooral  Kiriakoff  galloped  np  from  the  other  side,  and  arrived  just  in 
time  to  prevent  mischief :  he  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  hussar — at  least, 
be  layea  the  life  of  the  commander  of  the  battery.'*  Upon  the  arrival 
of  our  sopports,  the  Rusnans  retired :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  recon- 
BsiasaDoe  in  some  force  that  our  cavalry  had  thus  encountered,  consisting, 
saj  the  same  authority,  of  a  brigade  of  the  seventeenth  division,  two 
b^eries  of  artillery,  besides  a  number  of  cavalry.  These  had  advanced 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army,  intrenched  on  the  south  side  of 
tbe  Alma,  and  thither  now  retreated,  while  the  allies  disposed  themselves 
ID  bivouac  on  the  south  side  of  the  refreshing  stream  of  Bulganak ;  the 
English  smny,  exposed  to  attack  in  front  and  flank  and  rear,  being 
eareifQl  to  do  so  in  order  of  battle.  Mr.  Kinglake  bestows  a  chapter  and 
a  plan  to  deecribe  this  ;  and  he,  moreover,  lays  so  much  stress  upon  the 
p^  the  English  were  in  throughout  the  days  previous  to  the  Alma,  and 
on  the  distance  (at  most  one  mile)  the  French  were  from  us,  that  while 
intending  alone  to  disparaee  the  French,  he  in  a  certain  way  excites 
astodshment,  if  not  ridicme,  towards  his  own  countrymen,  who  might 
seem  to  be  desiring  commiseration. 

As  dusk  closed  in,  the  watch-fires  of  the  respective  armies  spread  along 
tbe  Und,  those  of  the  Russians  crowning  the  heights  of  the  Alma,  while 
the  allies  covered  the  ridges  of  the  Bulganak,  being  betwixt  this  stream 
and  the  Alma  river,  the  latter  four  miles  south.  The  fleets  covered  the 
sea  m-shore,  and  communications  were  passed  between  the  commanders 
cm  tbe  subject  of  the  battle  that  was  imminent  next  day.  There  were 
some  opinions  that  the  Russians,  leaving  their  watch-fires  burning,  would 
bave  vanished  by  morning.  But  the  position  seemed  too  strong  to  permit 
tbis  notion,  and  from  the  account  of  Captain  Hodasevich,  the  Russian 
iol£ery  were  fieu*  too  benighted  to  be  aware  what  sort  of  power  was  about 
to  attack  them.  When  marching  out  of  Sebastopol  to  meet  the  allies, 
**  everybody  had  ssud  that  it  was  useless  to  overburden  ourselves,  as  we 
shoold  beat  the  enemy  out  of  the  Crimea  and  return  in  a  day  or  two." 
Even  General  Kiriakoff  had  told  one  of  his  colonels  three  days  previous 
tbat  but  eight  thousand  men  had  disembarked,  and  that  he  had  asked 
permission  of  Prince  Mentschikoff  to  drive  them  into  the  sea  with  his 
brigade.  With  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to  under- 
estimate their  enemy,  and  with,  perhaps,  a  reverse  feeling  on  the  part  of 
tbe  allies,  the  two  armies  watched  or  slept  through  the  summer  night 
ibnost  side  by  side.  What  the  day  brought  forth — ^in  its  grand  outline 
•-the  world  well  knows,  but  we  are  still  disputing  the  detail.  A  paper 
on  the  <<  Battle  of  Alma"  will  appear  in  a  later  number. 

*  A  Vmce  from  wilhin  the  Walls  of  Sebastopol.  By  Captain  R.  Hoda^vich, 
^  of  the  Tarontine  Begiment  of  Chasseurs,  in  the  Bussian  Service.  John 
Homy. 
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▲  SKETCH  VBOM  LIFB. 

By    Db.    Miohelsbk. 

On  a  fine  mormag  in  May,  1815,  a  young  laiarone  was  basking  in 
the  sun  at  the  quay  Santa  Liina  in  Naples,  when  a  passer-by,  whistling  a 
lively  melody,  8tO{^>ed  before  him,  and  poking  him  with  the  foot^  said : 
*^  Would  you,  frirad  sluggard,  like  to  earn  a  coin  ?" 

^  Corpo  di  Christo !  that  I  would."  And  jumping  up,  he  added, 
"  What  do  you  command,  excellency  ?" 

*'  Do  you  know  Mr.  Barbaja,  the  lessee  of  the  San  Cario  Theatre  P*' 

^*  He  lives  not  far  from  here." 

*'  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and  want  you  to  guide  me  thither." 

'<  With  a  thousand  pleasures,  excellency." 

^*  Then  come  along." 

The  barefooted  cicerone  put  his  cap  proudly  over  his  right  ear,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  Toledo-street. 

**  What  is  your  name  ?"  asked  the  stranger,  on  the  way. 

"  Torquato,  excellency." 

*^  And  your  £unily  name?" 

*<  Of  that  I  know  as  little  as  of  your  own ;  but  my  comrade,  Master 
Peperolla  (peppercorn),  calls  me  Hellebore." 

"And  why  that?" 

"  Because  be  maintains  that  whenever  he  sees  me  he  is  always  seized 
with  a  fit  of  sneesing." 

"  Your  mother  was,  perhaps,  looking  intently  at  a  snuff-box  when  in 
an  interesting  condition  ?" 

"  Not  unlikely.     But  what  is  it  to  me  ?" 

"  How  old  are  you,  fellow  ?" 

^*  Eighteen  next  Januaiy,  excellency." 

"  What  have  you  learned?" 

«  To  pray,  and  be  idle." 

**  Do  you  like  it?" 

«  Better  than  anything." 

"  I  like  you,  boy.     Where  do  you  live  ?" 

«  Nowhere." 

"  But  where  do  you  pass  the  night  ?" 

"  Sometimes  at  the  side  of  a  giunlen,  and  not  unfrequently  on  the  steps 
of  a  church." 

"  And  you  are  fresh  and  hsidthy  p** 

"As  a  fish  in  the  Gulf." 

"  Enviable  beggar !  If  I  was  not  my  mother's  only  child,  I  should  not 
mind  being  a  second  Torquato." 

"  But  who  are  yow,  then,  excellency  ?     What  may  be  your  name  ?" 

"  Only  look  at  the  curious  rascal !  Well,  my  name  is  Taddeo,  a 
veterinary  surgeon  by  profession,  so  that  if  you  should  happen  to   be 
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**  I  shall  then  look  for  no  other  quack  than  your  ezeellency." 

"Well  hit,  my  boy." 

**  But  where  do  you  lire,  ngncft  ?** 

« I  hare  just  arrived  here,  fellow.** 

^  From  Rome  or  Florence  V 

"Direct  fifom  Papataci." 

'<  Papataci,  Papataci ;  that  lief  somewhere—** 

"  Between  St  Petersburg  and  Lisbon." 

^  Indeed !  Aod  how  long  does  excellency  intend  to  remain  in  gloriouf 
Naples  P* 

"  So  long  as  it  pleases  me." 

"  Oh,  then  I  am  sure  you  will  stay  here  fwy  long,  for  Naples  is  the 
garden  of  Eden.  Here  k  die  Pausilippo,  there  the  Vesuvius ;  here  the 
Golf,  and  there  the  Capri.  There  are,  certainly,  hundreds  of  towns  in 
the  world,  but  tbere  is  only  one  Naples.  Far  hitUit  starving  here  than 
Hve  in  affluenoe  elsewhere.  Oh,  that  I  could  embrace  thee,  my  darHng 
Kipies— my  cradle,  my  native  place !  I  would  press  diee  to  my  bosom, 
aod  exclaim  triumphantly,  ^  To  Hve  and  die  at  Naples  is  the  height  of 
o&ity ! 

''I  tell  you,  rascal,  once  more,  I  like  you  much.** 

"  And  I  say  the  same  of  you,  signor.  You  seem  to  be  such  a  noble, 
kmAearted  gentleman,  that  I  wiU  no  longer  call  .you  excellency,  but 
amply  and  plainly  Taddeo.** 

"Do  so,  my  good  fellow!** 

*'Here,  in  tiib  mannon,  lives  Signor  Barbaja.'* 

"Thank  you, my  man,"  said  the  stranger;  and  was  about  patting  into 
the  hand  of  Torquato  a  coin,  when  the  latter  withdrew  it,  saying : 

^  Mr.  Taddeo,  I  cannot  believe  you  intend  to  offinid  me.  I  am  not  in 
viot  of  money  to-day.  We  must  not  pay  fer  a  small  service  rendered  by 
a  friend.** 

^  You  are  a  brave  fellow,  Torquato." 

''That  I  am,  sir.  And  when  I  am  once  pleased  with  any  one,  as  I  am 
with  you,  he  may  do  with  me  whatever  he  likes.  I'll  swim  fer  him  like 
a  poodle-dog  through  the  water,  or  run  at  his  desire  like  a  salamander 
through  the  fire ;  and  if  needs  be,  even  throw  myself  into  the  Crater  for 
him." 

**  But  where  am  I  to  find  you  when  I  want  you,  honest,  true  soul  ?" 

*^  My  head-quarters  are  on  the  quay  Santa  Luna,  at  the  spot  where  I 
«u  jwt  now  enjoying  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  warm  my  inside.'* 

"You  have  not,  then,  breakfasted  as  yet?" 

"  Breakfested  ?  Such  a  word  is  not  in  our  vocabulary ;  we  only  know 
it  frem  hearsay."     * 

**  Miserable  existence !     Not  to  breakfiist !" 

''Habit,  friend;  everything  haUt.  Even  hunger  may  be  overcome  by 
Unt" 

"Poor  Hellebore!** 

Tray  don't  poor  me;  there  are  in  our  wealthy,  magnificent  Naples, 
■Qch  poorer  people  than  myself.     I  have  nobody  to  care  for." 

"You  are,  then,  a  bachelor?** 

'*  I  stand  alone  in  the  world." 

"  Xor  a  sweetheart  ?" 
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"  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Taddeo,  ray  Fr^ncilla.     But ** 

"  Well,  out  with  it !     What  of  her  ?" 

*^  She  won't  tell  me  whether  she  lores  me  in  return." 

'<  And  who  is  that  cruel  FrancilUr 

'*A  flower-girl  on  the  Chiaja;  poorer  than  a  church  mouse,  but  a 
thousand  times  handsomer  than  eren  the  Holy  Virgin  herself.*' 

'*Whom  you  have  never  seen.  Be,  however,  comforted,  my  poor 
friend.     Taddeo  is  also  in  love." 

"Indeed!     With  whom?" 

<<  With  all  the  pretty  women  I  happen  to  see.  I  love  them  each 
and  all." 

«  Mr.  Taddeo  is  surely  not  a  Turk  ?" 

*<  Yes,  an  old  Chinaman !  Enough,  however,  of  it  for  to*day.  We 
shall  meet  again,  my  young  friend." 

Thus  saying,  he  pressed  heartily  the  sunburnt  hand  of  the  lazzarone, 
and  entered  the  house.  The  latter  looked  for  a  moment  after  the 
stranger  as  he  was  ascendug  the  grand  staircase,  and,  after  some  cogita- 
tion, he  threw  his  cap  up  into  the  air,  exclaiming : 

"  No  matter !  Christian  or  Jew,  Turk  or  heathen,  poor  or  rich,  evriro 
il  mio  amico,  Signor  Taddeo !" 

With  these  words,  he  ran  back  to  his  head-quarters. 

Had  he  known  the  real  name  of  his  new  friend  his  joy  would  hare 
been  excessive.  It  was  no  other  than  Joachim  Rossini,  who  had  come  to 
Naples  at  the  invitation  of  the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  San  Carlo,  and 
had  been  engaged  by  him  as  composer  and  conductor  of  the  same  for  the 
annual  pay  of  14,000  francs  (700Z.),  beside  board  and  lodging  at  his 
house. 

.  A  few  weeks  after,  we  find  Francilla,  the  handsomest  and  chastest 
flower-girl  at  Naples,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  hand,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  royal  palace-garden,  which  is  at  all  hours  visited  by  foreigners.  A 
few  yards  from  the  spot  where  Francilla  stood,  two  foreigners  were 
sauntering.  At  the  sight  of  the  girl  they  turned  towards  that  direction, 
and,  coming  up  to  her,  one  of  them  asked  her  the  price  of  the  beautiful 
camellia. 

**  Three  carlini,  signor,"  said  the  girl,  blusliing,  without  lifting  up  her 
eyes. 

**  Six  for  a  kiss,"  was  the  rejoinder,  and,  patting  her  rosy  cheek,  was 
about  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  when  a  young  lazzarone,  who  was 
lying  on  the  sand  close  by,  rushed  to  the  spot  and  threw  him  down  on 
his  back  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  chest 

Having  regained  his  footing,  he  and  his  companion  were  about 
chastising  the  assailant,  when  the  latter  appealed  to  tBe  crowd  of  lazsaroni 
who  had  come  to  the  spot  to  avenge  the  insult  committed  on  a  chaste 
Neapolitan  maiden  by  impudent  foreigners,  who,  presuming  on  their 
riches,  dared  to  treat  virtuous  poor  virgins  like  common  harlots. 

"  Shall  we  Neapolitans  suffer  such  outrage  at  the  hands  of  foreigners  ?^ 
shouted  he,  with  all  his  might. 

'* Certainly  not,"  was  the  unanimous  reply;  and,  surrounding  the 
strangers,  they  were  about  to  seize  them,  when  a  man,  attracted  by  the 
noise,  rushed  to  the  scene,  and  cried  : 

'*  Hold,  hold,  furious  people !" 
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''  Ab,  friend  Taddeo !  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  agiUD,"  ejaculated 
joyfully  Torquato. 

«  What  is  the  row  here  about  P" 

**  Why,  these  two  forei^ers  hare  insulted  my  Francilla.'' 

**  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  them?" 

''  Throw  them  into  the  Gulf.*' 

"  Are  you  Christians  ?** 

"  Tes,  we  are,  but  they  are  not,"  exclaimed  the  crowd. 

"  And  were  they  even  heathens,  are  you  Neapolitans  g^ing  to  violate 
acred  hospitality?*' 

''  Corpo  di  Christo !  we  did  not  think  of  that.** 

"Be  generous,  then,  good  people,  and  allow  the  strangers  to  depart." 

The  mob  thereupon  dispersed  as  quickly  as  they  had  assembled. 

When  alone,  Rossini  sud,  *'Now,  my  young  friend,  show  me  your 
Fraocilla.     I  should  like  to  form  an  Opinion  of  your  taste." 

"  There  she  stands  at  the  garden  entrance." 

"Introduce  me  to  her  as  a  friend  who  takes  a  warm  interest  in 
you. 

"  Ah,  Signor  Taddeo  I  if  you  only  knew  how  my  heart  beats  when  I 
am  about  to  speak  to  her " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  laughed  the  maestro ;  and  taking  Torquato's  arm, 
&rced  him  along  to  the  garden. 

"  Francilla,"  began  the  shy  lazzarone,  '*  don't  be  angry  if  I  am  so  free 
as  to  present  to  you  my  best  friend,  Signor  Taddeo,  from  Papataci.  He 
if  a  very  rich  gentleman,  a  celebrated  veterinary  doctor,  and  wishes  to 
leeyou  to  judge  of  my  taste.  Well,  doctor" — turning  to  the  latter — 
"what  do  you  think  of  her?" 

"I  could  never  have  suspected  such  a  refined  taste  in  you,  fellQw. 
Look  up,  pretty  maiden  ;  don't  be  afraid  of  me."  ' 

The  girl  looked  up,  and  exhibited  a  pair  of  large  sparkling  blue  eyes, 
vfaich  looked  at  the  maestro  with  a  charming  smile. 

"  Now,  fair  maiden,  speak,  pray,  plainly,  without  reserve.  Do  you 
knre  my  young  friend  Torquato  ?" 

Francilla  was  silent,  and  plucked  confusedly  at  her  basket. 

"  Ah  !  ask  her  once  more,"  begged  the  lazzarone. 

"  Look  here,  little  angel,"  resumed  the  maestr&.  "  Imagine  for  a 
moment  that  I  am  your  &ther ;  take  courage,  and  answer  whether  you 
really  love  that  young  fellow.  If  so,  I  am  the  man  who  can  and  will 
help  you." 

"  Torquato!"  sobbed  the  girl,  and,  dropping  the  basket,  fell  upon  t&e 
neck  of  the  lazzarone. 

"  That  will  do !"  said  Rossini.  *^  You  love  each  other,  and  you  shall 
be  married." 

"  Married !  good  doctor  ?  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  We  are  both 
I  thousand  times  poorer  than  even  poor  Lazarus  himself." 

"  Yea,  children,  I  will  help  you." 

"  But  how,  and  in  what  way  ?" 

"  That  you  shall  know  by-and-by.  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow,  about 
this  time,  at  the  hotel  of  Signor  Barbaja.     Don't  &il.     Adieu !" 

Next  morning,  at  the  appointed  hour.  Master  Barefoot  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  above  hotel,  with  a  nosegay  in  hand,  and  asked  for  Signor 
Taddeo. 

VOL.  LIV.  M 
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"1  come  by  appointment,"  added  he  to  the  gruff-looking  Swiss 
porter. 

'*  Quite  right,"  said  the  latter ;  "  he  lives  on  the  second  floor." 

We  will  not  undertake  to  describe  the  bewildering  astonishment  of  the 
lazzarone  on  ascending  the  oiagnificent  Btaircase»  at  the  si^ht  of  the 
costly  tapestry,  flower-vases,  and  statues.  The  latter  espedaiiy  inspired 
him  with  so  much  respect  that  he  involuntarily  dofifed  his  cap  before  each 
of  them.  Torquato,  who  had  never  before  entered  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man, was,  in  Akorty  so  struck  with  all  that  he  saw,  that  he  was  hardly 
able  to  draw  his  breath.  Having  crossed  five  spendidly-fumished  ante- 
rooms, he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  sixth,  when  a  stentorian  voice  bade 
him  "  Come  in." 

'<  Glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow.    How  is  FxancUla  ?" 

«  <  Give  my  respects  and  this  nosegay  to  your  friend,'  she  told  me." 

^'  How  very  gallant !     Give  her  for  me  a  kiss  and  this  ducaL" 

*'  The  kiss  I  shall  certainly  give  her,  but  the  money  I  dare  not  take, 
she  would  be  so  v«ry  aagry  with  me." 

« Above  all  things,  Master  Barefoot,  let  me  give  you  wholesome 
advice.  .  When  a  present  is  oflered  to  you,  don't  refuse  it  A  proverb 
says, '  A  avola  non  besogna  aver  vergogna '  (a  grandmother  need  not 
blush),  which  means,  a  poor  devil  must  not  be  proud."  Saying  ^f hich, 
Rossini  re-pocketed  the  ducat.  **  And  now  to  something  eke,"  said  the 
latter.     '^  How  much  do  you  earn  a  day  ?" 

*'  Seldom  much,  sometimes  little,  and  frequently  nothing." 

«  Should  you  like  to  try  your  fortune  in  another  way?  Would  joa 
like  to  be  my  vabt?" 

The  lazzarone  was  silent,  and  seemed  to  hesitate. 
/*  I  h(^  you  are  not  offended  by  the  proposal  ?" 

**  It  is  not  that,  sir,  but  I  doubt  whether  1  am  fit  for  the  place.  From 
my  early  youth  I  have  led  a  life  of  idleness,  and  been  accustomed  to 
hate  anything  in  the  shape  of  work.  As  a  laiiaroDe  I  am  my  own 
master,  and  dependent  on  no  cme.  When  tired,  I  lie  down  to  ^ep  and 
bask  in  the  sun.  When  I  have  earned  a  couple  of  carlini,  I  play  with 
my  comrades  alia  mora  (odds  and  ends).  In  the  night  I  can  rest  before 
the  windows  of  my  Francilla,  and  when  she  awakes  in  the  morning,  and 
draws  up  the  bHnd,  I  can  ask  her,  '  How  did  you  sleep,  dearest  f'  Bat 
all  this  I  shall  have  to  forego  when  in  your  service.  Don't  imagine  for 
a  moment,  good  sir,  that  I  am  proud  and  haughty ;  I  will  willingly  serve 
you  when  and  where  I  can,  but  not  as  a  hired  servant.  We  lazzarone 
are  poor  devils,  but  we  love  freedom  and  independence  more  than  all  the 
money  in  the  world.  Ah,  sir,  you  have  no  notion  how  sweetly  one  feek 
when  he  can  say  to  himself  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  who  can  command 
you  to  do  anything  except  what  you  choose  to  do  of  your  own  good- 
will." 

'<  And  do  you  really  wish  to  remain  all  your  life  a  lazzarone  and  a 
beggar  ?" 

*'  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  I  should  oertiunly  like  to  become  something 
else." 

''  And  what,  for  instance  ?" 

"  An  artist,  an  actor,  or,  still  more,  a  singer." 

''  But  to  be  a  singer  you  must  have  talent,  a  good  voice  in  particular^ 
my  good  fellow." 
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'^Thftt  I  have,**  replied  Tarqnato,  bloshn^. 

"  Indeed !     Let  us  have,  then,  a  foog  as  a  speoimen.** 

^  Do  jom  understand  anTtbine  about  itf 

*^  Do  you  think,  Master  Impudence,  that  a  doctor  cannot  have  an  ear 
for  mosic  ?     There  is  a  piano,  if  you  will  sing,  I  will  accompany  you." 

Saying  winch,  Rossini  took  his  seat  at  the  instrument,  and  nodded  to 
the  ]axzarone  to  approacli. 

"Ah,  sff,  what  am  I  to  sing  ?" 

"  Aoything  yon  fike.'* 

*<  WeX  then,  Til  give  you  Ae  air  FcandDa  »  so  fond  of,  and  which  I 
repeat  erery  monrinff  at  her  window.  The  air  is  from  an  opera  of  a 
ymmg  nuestro  of  M3io,  a  certain  Rossku." 

«"  Let  OS  hear  it,  then." 

''Languir  per  una  bella,"  beean  ihe  lazsarone,  in  a  trembling  roice. 
Bonai  listened  attenti^dy,  and  wu  surprised  to  hear  one  of  the  most 
powerfnl  tenor  voices. 

*<  Bravo !  bravo,  my  boy  !  don't  be  shy.  You  have  sound  huigs.  Roar 
away,  rhinoceros !     You  sing  beautifully  1" 

Thus  encouraged,  the  poor  devil  gave  fall  vent  to  his  voluminous 
Toice,  so  as  to  make  the  windows  vibrate  violently. 

"  Go  on,  go  on,  boy !  never  mind  a  few  wrong  notes,  proceed.  What 
a  fine  clear  shake  in  the  bargain !     Bravissimo,  King  David  !*' 

The  song  was  finished,  and  the  lazzarone  wiped  with  his  cap  the  per- 
spiradon  off  his  Intnr." 

"  Usten,  ray  poor  boy,**  said  Rossini ;  '*  your  fortune  is  made.  There 
is  a  treasure  hidden  in  yonr  throat  You  shall  become  an  opera 
anger." 

''Yovmoekne,  snr.'' 

^  No,  indeed !  You  have  an  excellent  voice  and  natural  abilities  for 
nigling,  and  I  w31  cultivate  them." 

**  You  ?"  said  Torquato,  with  a  comic  sneer. 

"  Yes,  I  myself.     Suppose  I  am  not  a  doctor,  but  somethinfi^  dse." 

"  WeU,  I  confess  I  thought  as  much  when  I  heard  you  ratUe  away  so 
laetkj  OQ  the  instmnwnt.  But  who  are  you,  then,  excellency  ?  Do  tell 
an." 

*'  Since  you  must  know  it,  I  am  the  composer  of  the  air  you  have  just 

^  What,  Rossini  ?"  stammered  the  lazsarone  in  joyful  surprise. 

"Yes,  the  same." 

^  Ah,  allow  me  to  embrace  you." 

''Do  what  you  cannot  help  d<Mng.'* 

*'  Kow  I  have  indeed  embraced  the  maestro  Rossini !  I  am  sure  if 
fnneilla  knew  it,  she  would  k>ve  me  all  the  better  for  it." 

*^  Does  she  know  my  name  ?** 

''  She  always  sings  vour  airs,  and  said  only  yesterday,  *  If  I  coold  only 
ace  the  composer  of  these  sweet  mdodieo  ' '  Well,  said  I, '  and  what 
vodd  you  doP  'Do?'  said  she,  *  1  would  offer  him  my  finest  flowers, 
and  if  he  asked  me  the  priee  I  would  say  a  kiss.'  " 

**  Indeed,  she  shall  have  it.  From  to-morrow  you  must  be  here  every 
^  from  twelve  to  one,  and  I  will  give  you  regular  lessons  in  singing; 
nd  if  I  don't  make  a  gpreat  singer  c^  you,  my  name  is  not  Rossini." 

u2 
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^<  Hurrah  !"  exclaimed  Torquato,  and  ran  half  madly  out  of  the  house, 
to  bring  the  glad  tidings  to  Francilla. 

"  How  long  have  I  been  instructing  you?"  asked  one  morning  the 
maestro  of  his  barefooted  pupil. 

"  Eight  weeks,  signor." 

"  And  what  have  you  learned,  idle  fellow,  in  that  time  ?** 

*'  I  did  not  know  a  single  note,  and  now  I  can  sing  at  sight" 

''  I  am  satisBed  with  you.  To-morrow  I  will  present  you  to  the  lessee 
of  San  Carlo ;  you  will  have  to  undergo  your  examination.  Take  care 
not  to  disappoint  me,  and  if  you  are  found  competent  you  will  at  once 
become  a  member  of  the  chorus  singers,  and  will — if  you  are  not  idle — 
soon  advance  to  a  higher  post.  But  it  is  proper  time  now  that  you  should 
lay  aside  the  lazzarone,  and  appear  decently  dressed  like  a  gentleman." 

'*  But  how  am  I  to  begin,  maestro?" 

*'  Have  you  not  got  a  pair  of  Sunday  trousers  instead  of  these  dirty 
sackcloth  ones  ?" 

"  Sunday  trousers  I  only  know  by  naqie." 

"  No  boots?" 

"  I  never  had  any." 

"  Nor  shoes?" 

'<  An .  English  lord  once  gave  me  a  pair,  but  I  found  them  so  tight 
that  I  threw  them  into  the  water." 

"  And  how  about  a  coat  ?" 

'*  Also  that  I  only  know  by  sight     I  never  wanted  any." 

"  And  why  not?" 

<*  Because  I  thought  it  a  very  inconvenient  piece  of  dress." 

'^  You  are  not  quite  wrong  there.  In  hot  weather,  one  certainly  runs 
about  more  easily  without  it,  but  you  must  know  that  an  artist  cannot  ran 
about  the  street  like  a  dirty  vagabond.  You  will  6nd  this  evening,  with 
the  porter  below,  a  regular  wardrobe.  Don't  forget  to  fetch  it,  as  I  shall 
expect  you  here  to-morrow  dressed  as  a  gentleman." 

*'  Must  I  also  put  on  boots  ?" 

'*0f  course,  stupid.  Do  you  think  I  could  present  you  as  a  bare- 
footed artist?  You  must,  moreover,  wear  a  hat  instead  of  that  cap  of 
yours ;  that  white  hat  yonder,  which  I  no  longer  wear,  will  fit  you 
nicely." 

*^  Thus  attired,  maestro,  my  comrades  will  laugh  at  me." 

*'  Don't  mind  them,  but  do  as  I  bid  you." 

The  poor  lazzerone  began  to  blubber  like  a  baby.  *^  The  cap,"  he 
cried,  amidst  weeping,  *'  was  given  me  by  Francilla  on  my  last  birthday, 
and  I  always  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  her." 

**  Well,  then,  wear  it  at  night  when  nobody  sees  you." 

Satisfied  with  the  compromise,  Torquato  went  away,  and  returned  in 
the  evening  to  fetch  his  wardrobe,  which  consisted  of  the  left-off  clothes 
of  Rossini. 

**  Ecce,"  exclaimed  the  portly  Swiss  porter,  pointing  to  a  large  bondle 
in  the  corner,  "  you  will  find  in  it  three  newly- washed  shirt  collars,  three 
neckerchiefs,  two  waistcoats,  one  belt  with  steel  buckles,  three  shbts,  one 
pair  of  winter  trousers,  two  for  summer,  two  pair  of  boots,  a  light-gpreen 
coat,  a  white  felt  hat,  four  pocket-handkerchiefB,  and  three  pairs  of  old 
gloves — total,  thirty-six  pieces,  which  your  patron,  St.  Januarius,  who  ia 
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svd  to  haye  been  a  regular  dandy,  might  not  be  ashamed  of.  The 
maestro  has  togged  you  out  quite  smartly,  and  I  congratulate  you  with 
all  my  heart.  In  the  May-green  coat  you  will  look  like  St.  Pancratius, 
while  the  white  felt  hat  will  match  it  admirably." 

"  And  why  do  you  laugh  ?"  asked  Torquato,  taking  the  bundle  under 
Ids  arm. 

«  Because  it  reminds  me  of  the  scarecrow  we  placed  in  our  vineyards 
to  frighten  away  the  birds." 

'*  I  understand  you.  You  just  now  said  I  shall  look  like  St.  Pan- 
entitts,  and  as  that  saint,  you  know,  was  of  a  most  liberal  disposition,  I 
will  imitate  him  also  in  this  particular,  and  give  a  most  liberal  drinking 
money."  Saying  which,  he  inflicted  a  most  liberal  box  on  the  ear  of  the 
wag,  and  ran  out  amidst  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  domestics. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  long  before  sunrise,  the  lazzarone 
made  his  toilet  for  the  nrst  time  in  his  life  under  the  free  canopy  of 
heayen.  After  a  tedious  operation  of  half  an  hour,  he  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  transforming  himself  into  a  new  man.  The  boots  were  much 
too  narrow  for  his  feet,  and  pinched  him  so  as  to  give  him  a  foretaste  of 
the  thumbscrew  torture  so  prevalent  in  his  glorious  Naples.  The  white 
felt  hat  was  continually  slipping  from  his  thick-haired  head,  while  the 
comers  of  his  stiff  collar  looked  through  his  neckerchief  like  two  white- 
wa^ed  milestones,  and  his  two  arms,  containing  the  remainder  of  his 
wardrobe,  were  continually  dangling  at  a  distance  from  his  body,  as  if 
about  to  sketch  a  semicircle.-  Thus  attired,  he  ran,  or  rather  limped,  to 
the  lodgings  of  Francilla,  situated  in  the  remotest  suburb  of  the  town, 
and  placing  himself  under  her  window,  gave  his  usual  whistling  signal. 
The  girl  looked  down,  and  thought  at  first  to  see  a  perfect  stranger  before 
her,  and  when  she  at  last  recognised  him,  she  burst  out  into  such  a  loud 
laughter  that  the  poor  fellow  began  to  feel  uneasy,  humbled,  and  hurt : 

"By  the  Holy  Virgin,*'  cried  Francilla,  almost  screaming  with  mirth, 
''how  you  look !  Is  it  now  carnival,  that  you  go  about  in  full  masque- 
nde !     Say,  amico,  what  means  all  this  mummery  ?" 

"  Ah,  Franoisca,"  sighed  the  poor  boy,  glancing  at  his  boots,  *'  only 
tiunk  to  be  obliged  to  walk  about  every  day  from  morning  to  night  in 
these  pinching  leather  cases,  nor  to  wear  any  longer  the  cap  you  gave 
me." 

"  But  you  always  told  me  that  no  one  has  any  right  to  order  you  to 
do  anything  ;  what  induces  you,  then,  to  play  such  foolish  tricks  of  your 
own  accord?" 

"  Tricks,  Francilla?  No,  it  is  the  wish  of  my  maestro,  good  Signor 
Boasini,  who  intends  to  place  me  in  the  Opera,  that  I  may  earn  enough 
money  to  marry  and  make  a  lady  of  you.** 

**  He  18,  indeed,  a  generous  gentleman,  and  since  it  is  hb  wish  that 
joa  should  dress  more  decently,  you  must,  indeed,  obey  him." 

^  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  this  bundle  here  ?" 

*"  What  does  it  contain?" 

^  The  rest  of  my  wardrobe  which  the  maestro  gave  me." 

**  Leave  it  with  me,  and  whenever  you  want  some  from  it  come  here, 
gire  your  usual  whistle,  and  I  will  throw  it  down  to  you." 

^  Ton  are  an  angel,  and,  but  for  the  deuced  boots,  I  might  be  the  hap- 
piest creature  in  the  world." 
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In  a  moment  ihe  lovely  girl  was  down  at  his  side  with  two  nosegays 
in  hand : 

''  Now  eive  me  the  bundle,  and  take  the  nosegays;  one  is  for  our  dear 
friend,  and  the  other  for  you,  oarissimo  mio.  Addio^  addio,  until  this 
evening  at  the  YilU  Reale." 

Avoiding  the  public  places  where  he  might  be  met  by  any  of  his  com. 
panioDB,  our  metamorphosed  frieod  made  his  way  to  the  mansion  of  Signor 
Barbaja,  whom  he  found  already  in  the  apartment  of  Rossini,  waiting  bis 
arrival: 

''The  fellow  looks  like  a  grasshopper/'  observed  Barbaja  to  Rossioi, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Pray  speak  more  respectfblly  of  my  pupil.  He  will  soon  give  you  a 
song,  and  you  will  hear  one  of  the  most  admiraUe  tenor  voices.  Now, 
Torquato,  approach  and  lay  on,  keep  proper  time,  and  avoid  false  notes.** 
Saying  which,  Rossini  took  his  seat  at  the  piaoo,  and,  after  some  prelude, 

the  lazzarone  began  Lindoro's  air,  "  Languir  per  una  bella ;'*  bat 

hardly  had  he  proceeded  a  doxen  of  notes,  when  Rossini  stopped,  and 
turning  with  a  scowl  to  the  singer,  said:  <<  What  is  the  matter  with  yon, 
boy  ?     You  sing  to-day  worse  than  ever ;  your  voice  trembles." 

''  I  suspect,"  said  Barbaja,  laughingly,  ''  the  stupid  fellow  is  afraid  of 
me. 

''  Oh  no,"  stammered  piteonsly  Torquato;  <'  I  cannot  sing  while  my 
boots  pinch  me  so  very  much." 

The  two  glanced  at  them,  and  both  began  heartily  to  laugh. 

"Why,  blockhead,"  said  Rossini,  "vou  have  put  them  on  wrongly; 
the  right  boot  on  the  left  foot,  and  the  left  on  the  right !" 

'*  Ah,  if  that  is  the  case,  allow  me  to  take  them  off  altogether,  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall  sing  all  the  better  without  them." 

''  By  all  means,"  said  Barbaja ;  "  and  I  have  no  objection  to  your  taking 
off  even  your  coat,  which  teems  equally  to  inconvenience  yon." 

Torquato  did  as  allowed,  and  resumed  his  song  with  such  power,  ex- 
pression, and  melting  melody  as  to  astonish  both  his  hearers. 

"  You  have  done  well,"  said  Barbaja,  after  the  song  was  finished.  "  I 
engage  you  at  once  as  a  member  of  the  chorus,  and  yon  may  occupy  for 
the  present  a  small  back  room  in  my  house.** 

"  But  what  pay  is  he  to  have?"  asked  Rossini. 

"  For  the  present,  twenty-four  scudi  a  month." 

"  And  six  more  as  pocket-money,*'  added  the  former. 

"Be  it  so!" 

A  few  months  afterwards,  when  Rossini's  '^  Othello"  was  first  given  at 
the  San  Carlo,  our  lazzarone  sang,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Nozari, 
the  principal  air  in  the  opera.  His  d^but  as  solo  singer  was  so  successful, 
that  Barbaja  engaged  him  as  first  tenor  for  five  years,  at  a  salary  of  four 
thousand  scudi  per  annum. 
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MOTTOES  AND  COGNIZANCES  OP  THE  PBINCE  AND 
PEINCESS  OP  WALES .• 

Thb  date  at  which  the  ostrich  plume  and  the  motto  <'  Ich  dien"  were 
first  assumed  hy  the  heirs-apparent  to  the  English  throne,  their  first 
known  cognizance  heing  on  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  (1376),  was  the  age  of  mottoes,  poesies,  and  rebus.  As  much 
ingenuity  was  exercised  in  the  framing  of  these  mottoes  as  has  since  been 
expended  in  the  attempts  made  to  expound  them.  Thus,  in  this  instance, 
we  have  Cambden,  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  assumption  of  the 
motto,  arguing  that  it  was  assumed  by  the  Black  Prince  upon  John,  King 
of  Bohemia,  whose  cognizance  it  then  was,  falling  at  Cre^y,  and  that  as 
a  trophy  and  sign  of  victory.  Planch^,  however,  says  upon  this  that 
"  Cambden  himself  did  not  credit  this  part  of  the  story,  for  he  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  prince  himself  adjoined  the  old  English  word  ic  dien  (thegn), 
that  isy  '  I  serve,'  according  to  that  of  tbe  apostle,  '  the  heir  while  he  is  a 
cfailde,  differeth  nothing  from  a  servant.'  " 

Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas  subsequently  found  on  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince 
the  word  Houmout,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  legend,  and  which  Gosling  had  already  read  as  significative  o^ 
*  high  spirited/  or  an  '  intrepid  warrior.'  Boog^  Dragon  adopted  Sir  N. 
H.  Nicolas's  views  as  to  len  dien  and  Hoomout  forming  one  complete 
motto,  which  he  read  as  '^  I  serve  with  a  high  spirit."  (Costumes,  p. 
182.) 

"  This  portentous  word,"  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  William  Bell,  "  is 
of  v^  comprehensive  compass,  and,  like  the  shake  of  Lord  Burleigh's 
wig,  carries  with  it  most  prodigttous  meaning."  As  a  Welsh  badge,  no 
wonder  the  inhabitants  of  the  principality  have  tried  to  appropriate  it 
Mr.  C.  Evans  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  argue  that  Ich  dien 
was  genuine  Welsh,  bating  the  improper  spelling  of  the  first  word,  which 
ought  to  be  "  vch,"  and  which  "  Vch  dien"  he  translated  as  "  Triumphant 
in  death,"  a  motto  pronounced  as  highly  befitting  a  Christian  prince. 
Upon  this.  Sir  Francb  Palgrave  remarked,  that  **  it  is  only  a  Cambro 
Briton  who  can  deny  that  *  Ich  dien'  is  German." 

Dr.  William  Bell  agrees,  however,  with  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas  and  Mr. 
Flanch^  that  the  motto  is  Flemish ;  that  it  must  be  read  Houmout ;  that 
it  appear  as  one  sentence,  and  that  it  was  in  the  Black  Prince  an  adapta- 
tion m>m  hb  mother.  Queen  Philippa,  Countess  of  Hainault,  as  an  act  of 
ffiial  piety,  and  which  she  herself  assumed  as  a  mark  of  humility  and 
devotion  to  her  husband,  our  heroic  Edward  III. ;  but  he  divides  Houmout 
into  two  words,  and  reads  them  thus :  Hou  mout  ich  dien ;  in  plain  Eng- 

*  New  Beadings  for  the  Motto  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Ills  Flame  of  Ostrich  Feathers.    By  Dr.  William  BelL 

New  Beadings  for  the  Motto  and  Armorial  Betringt  of  Hit  Royal  Highness  tbe 
Moee  of  Wales,  &ci  Part  XL  By  Dr.  William  Bdl,  Author  of  *<  Sbakspeare's 
Puck  and  his  Folkslore." 

The  Ancestry  of  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Glttckshnrg,  and  her  Cognizance 
«f  the  Kettle  Leaf.  Supplemental  to  Mottoes  and  Crests  of  His  Royal  Highhess 
tte  Prince  of  Wales.    Printed  for  the  Author,  31,  Barton-street,  Euston-s^oare. 
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lish,  '^  How  must  I  serve?"  This  is  certainly  a  sad  falling  off  from  the 
grandiose  ideas  associated  with  the  first  reading,  **  Magnanimitas,  fastus, 
sahlatio  animi,  celsitus  animi/'  or  from  the  Welsh  version,  *'  Triumphaat 
in  death,"  but  it  is  not  so  much  so  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  Queen 
Fhilippa's  motto,  as  an  expression  of  humble  thankfulness  for  benefits 
conferred,  and  as  a  sequence  the  grateful  query,  •*  What  service  may  I 
render  ?"  in  return  for  the  same. 

Dr.  Bell  also  agrees  with  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas  and  with  Mr.  Planch^  that 
the  badge  of  a  plume  of  three  ostrich  feathers  had  no  connexion  with  the 
battles  either  of  Cregy  or  Poitiers,  but  that  the  emblem  was  derived  from 
the  county  or  province  of  Ostrevant  (John  of  Bohemia's  badge  was,  in 
fact,  the  pinion  of  a  vulture),  and  was  further  a  rebus  of  Queen  Fhilippa's 
hereditary  title  as  Countess  of  Ostrevant,  which  she  bore  before  her  mar- 
riage. The  province  of  Ostrevant  was  a  portion  of  the  dukedom  or 
county  of  Hennegau,  betwixt  Douay  and  Valenciennes,  and  took  its  name 
from  having  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  of 
Neustria.  The  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Denain  bore  the  empty  title  of 
Countess  of  Ostrevant,  and  the  archdeaconship  of  Ostrevant  ennobled  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  AiTas,  till  the  French  revolution  swept  away 
alike  cathedral  and  dignity  in  one  undistinguishable  ruin.  Ostrevant, 
Dr.  Bell  reads  as  Austrasia,  Austria,  or  Autriche,  and  these  again  as 
^Autruche,  or  estrich,  called  by  Shakspeare  estridge : 

All  plum'd  like  estrid^s,  that  with  the  wind, 
Bated,  like  eagles  Lavmg  newly  bathed. 

1  Hen,  IF.,  iv.  1. 

Vant  was  the  fan  of  our  ancestral  dames,  who  at  the  court  of  Edward  IIX. 
used  ostrich  feathers  for  that  purpose.  (Corryat's  Crudities,  vol.  i.  p.  40.) 
Hence  the  three  feathers  may  have  typified  the  three  bants — Ostrevant, 
or  Ostrebant,  Brabant,  and  Teisterbant.  Dr.  Bell  goes  even  farther  than 
this.  The  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  he  asserts,  juggled  Queen  Fhilippa, 
and  in  her  right,  Edward  III.,  her  husband,  out  of  their  claim  to  a  por- 
tion of  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  upon  the  plea 
that  William  IV.,  dying  without  male  issue,  Holland,  2^aland,  Henne- 
gau, and  Friesland  escheated  to  the  empire  as  fiefs ;  but  the  possession  of 
the  ostrich  feathers  constitutes,  he  argues,  an  inchoate  right  to  the  old 
title  and  land  of  what  was  once  Ostrevant.  Not  so  much,  we  should  say, 
as  that  the  provinces  on  the  tributaries  to  the  Scheldt  are  geographically, 
hydrographically,  and  ethnologically  Flemish,  and  not  French. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  work.  Dr.  Bell  devotes  his  attention  to  the 
quarterings  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  arms  as  a  Duke  of  Saxony  of  the 
elder  branch,  and  of  which  one  or  two  ordinaries  have  been  debatable 
points  amongst  German  antiquaries  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
These  are,  first,  the  Crown  of  Rue ;  and  second,  the  Black  Hen.  The 
origin  of  the  first  cognizance  has  been  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Frederic, 
by  throwing  his  chaplet  as  a  mark  of  difierence  on  the  shield  of  Bernhard 
von  Ascanien,  Duke  of  Saxony.  Honn  deemed  this  heraldic  charge  to 
be  rather  a  chaplet  than  a  rue  crown,  or  perhaps  a  circular  bend.  Hofif- 
mebter  describes  it  as  the  ducal  diadem  with  which  the  princes  adorned 
their  head  coverings,  consisting  of  a  simple  circlet,  ornamented  at  its  top 
with  leaves  Hke  those  of  the  vine ;  similar  ornamentations  being  found  in 
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Italy  with  spikes,  aod  in  France  with  fleur-de-lys.  Zollman,  another 
aathority,  deemed  this  armorial  bearing  to  be  nothing  but  an  ornament 
for  the  hair,  such  as  ladies  of  high  rank  formerly  wore.  Zaschwith  re- 
tonied  to  the  first  view,  and  argued  that  as  Duke  Bemhard  wanted  a 
difference,  he  took,  therefore,  the  cingulum  miUtare  of  the  deposed  Duke 
Heniy  the  Lion,  son-in-law  of  our  Henry  II.,  as  the  nest  emblem  of  his 
▼ictory.  Dr.  Bell,  however,  adopting  Hoffmeister's  view  of  the  case,  and 
lookii^  upon  the  ''Bauten  Krone"  as  a  floral  ornament,  and  a  mere 
heraldic  leaf,  traces  to  it  the  ''strawberry-leaves'*  of  our  own  ducal 
eoronets,  which  have  in  reality  little  resemblance  to  the  temate  leaf  of 
the  strawberry,  and  which  some  heralds  call  the  parsley-leaf,  while  Ger- 
mans universally  designate  it  as  a  ''  Crown  of  Rue."  This  opinion,  the 
ingenious  doctor  says,  is  strongly  corrobprated  by  the  said  ''crown  of 
me*'  being  a  special  ducal  ornament. 

John  Frederic,  Duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  received,  when  he  re- 
turned from  captivity,  in  1762,  toiiis  new  capital  of  Weimar,  with  every 
possible  demonstration  of  joy ;  the  schoolboys  and  girls,  with  flowing 
hair,  and  crowned  with  garlands  of  Rue,  went  out  to  meet  him,  singing 
the  Te  Deum.  Shakspeare  has  several  allusions  to  Rue  as  the  Herb  of 
Grace,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  4 ;  and  Wint  Tale,  iv.  3 ;  and  in  Ham.,  iv.  7, 
where  Ophelia  says  '*  you  may  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference."  Dukes 
are  termed  "your  Grace,"  and  "with  a  difference"  may,  according  to 
Dr.  BeU,  have  an  heraldic  meaning  as  to  its  origin.  The  same  writer  has, 
in  his  work  "  Shakspeare's  Puck  and  his  FolksTore,"  advanced  a  curious 
and  novel  hypothecs,  that  the  three  missing  years  of  the  bard's  life — vis* 
fiom  1586  to  1589 — were  passed  in  Germany,  and  this  would  explain  how 
the  bard  became  acquainted  with  the  heraldic  tradition  question ;  and  so 
eoovinced  is  the  doctor  of  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis,  that  it  is,  we 
hear,  his  intention  to  publish  the  further  proofs  of  his  theory,  promised  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  previously-mentioned  work,  as  a  contribution  to 
the  third  centenary  celebration  of  Shakspeare's  birthday — St.  George's- 
day,  1864. 

Rue,  a  bitter  stimulating  plant,  was  well  known  to  antiquity,  and  was 
much  esteemed  in  ancient  medicine.  Hippocrates  commends  it,  and  it 
was  known  to  the  Jews,  for  St.  Luke  condemns  the  Pharisees  for  tithing 
mint  and  rue.  (xi.  42.)  For  many  ages  it  was  considered  a  preventive  of 
ooatagioo,  whence  its  designation  as  the  "  Herb  of  Grace."  It  was  an 
eipecial  favourite  in  Germany,  where  Boerhaave  observes,  that  the  greatest 
commendations  he  can  bestow  fall  short  of  its  merits.  "  What  medicine,'* 
says  the  celebrated  physician  of  Leyden,  "  can  be  more  efficacious  for  pro- 
BQotiDg;  perspiration,  for  the  cure  of  hysteric  passion,  and  of  epilensies,  and 
&r  expelling  poison?"  Like  other  therapeutical  agents  that  have  had 
their  day,  rue  is  now  out  of  fashion,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
powerful  medicinal  virtues  in  certain  cases.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  from 
the  view^  we  have  here  given  of  it — its  being  looked  upon  as  a  preven- 
tire  of  contagion  in  the  middle  ages — ^how  this  plant,  which  has  nearly 
the  same  name  in  all  languages,  should  have  become  the  emblem  of  Re- 
pentance and  Grace,  and  should  have  been  introduced  in  armorial  bear- 
ings as  Die  Rauten  Krone,  or  the  "  Crown  of  Rue ;"  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  idznit  that  Dukes  received  the  title  of  "  Grace"  from  the  said  crown 
having^  been  an  especial  ducal  ornament     It  is  evident  that  if  this  view 
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of  the  case  is  admitted,  a  duke  ought  to  be  a  person  endowed  with  powers 
preventive  of  contagion.  The  approximation  is,  however,  both  enrioas 
and  ingenious,  and  is  well  deserving  of  consideration.  The  instances  that 
Stevens  finds  of  Rue  being  called  the  Herb  of  Grace  in  the  dictionaries 
of  Florio,  1598,  ai}d  of  Cotgrave,  1511,  Dr.  Bell  remarks,  vrere  all  pub- 
lished after  Sfaakspeare's  Hamlet,  and  were,  he  thinks,  taken  from  his 
new  and  popular  denomination  of  the  herb. 

The  Black  Hen,  the  second  curious  eogpaizance  in  the  foreign  arms  of 
his  Roval  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  given  to  denote  the  acces- 
non  of  a  large  portion  of  the  county  of  Henneherg,  a  district  stretching 
from  the  soutlimi  sk>pe8  of  the  Thuringiaa  Hills  to  the  Danube.  The 
popular  derivation  is  from  a  black  hen,  which,  with  its  white  chicks^  were 
found  upon  the  hill  where  the  castle  of  Henneberg  was  built  This 
cognizance  was  always  a  favourite  field  with  the  Saxon  princes,  and  the 
elector,  John  Frederic,  when  giving  directions  concerning  it  to  hie  tried 
friend  and  limner,  Lucas  Kronach,  his  companion  in  captivity,  said  to 
him:  ''  Paint,  dear  friend,  the  Uack  hen  in  our  arms  carefully,  for  she 
has  laid  a  good  tgg  in  it."  Dr.  Bell  argues  that  the  Black  Hen  is 
peculiarly  a  Wendic  symbol,  but  it  is,  he  adds,  still  a  general  object  of 
saperstitioos  regard  in  Germany,  though,  with  all  objects  of  ancient 
futh,  changed  after  the  victory  of  the  Christian  creed  into  an  instrument, 
or  symbol,  of  die  devil.  He  further  particularly  associates  h,  from  the 
existence  of  some  curious  reliquaries  and  other  monuments  of  olden  time^ 
with  Saint  Veil,  or  Vitus— the  Lycian  boy  who  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Diocletian— and  who  became  the  patron  of  St.  Denis,  of  Corvey 
on  the  Weser,  of  Rugen,  and  of  Bohemia  amongst  the  Slavonian  Wends, 
as  well  as  of  other  places.  Hence  it  was  that  it  came  to  be  used  subse- 
quently by  the  Counts  of  Henneberg  as  an  easy  origin  for  their  title,  and, 
therefore,  frequently  repeated .  not  only  on  their  arms,  but  also  on  every 
instrument  in  their  use. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  the  ^  White  Horse"  should  be 
borne  as  a  cognizance  by  our  young  prince  both  on  the  paternal  and 
maternal  shields,  confirming  thereby  the  opinions  of  hbtorians  and  heralds, 
that  both  lines  spring  from  a  common  stock,  and  which  are  thus  united 
in  his  person  for  the  first  time.  They  are  both  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  ensign  of  the  intrepid  Saxon  leader,  Wittikind,  who  for  thirty 
years  withstood  all  the  might  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Frankish  host 
According  to  tradition,  however,  Wittikind's  horse  was  black,  and  was 
changed  into  white  when  conquered  and  converted.  But,  although  black 
horses  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  idols,  Tacitus  "^specially  informs 
us  that  the  Germans  paid  the  g^reatest  deference  to  certain  sacred  white 
steeds  from  the  earliest  periods,  observed  their  neighing  and  steps  as 
indicating  the  will  of  their  deities,  and  bore  their  images  as  ensigns  to 
battle. 

It  is  'beyond  our  pnrpose  to  enter  upon  the  origin  of  the  numerous 
quarterings  of  the  foreign  arms  of  the  prince  ;  those  who  are  curious  in 
such  matters  will  find  them  explained  in  Dr.  Bell's  works  ;*  we  have  only 

*  The  full  German  titles  of  a  Duke  of  Goburg  regnant  from  these  quarterings, 
are  "  Wir  N.  N.  von  Gottes  Gnaden,  Herzog  zu  Sachsen  Coburg  und  Gotha, 
Jiilich,  Cleve,  und  Berg,  auch  Engem  nnd  Westphalen;  Landgraf  in  Thiiringen; 
Hargraf  zu  Mdasen;  gefursteter  Graf  zu  Henneberg;  FUrst  in  Lkhteaberg ; 
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referred  to  the  more  curious  mottoes  and  cognizances,  and  in  connexion 
irith  these  there  remains  to  be  noticed  das  Nesselblaty  or  the  nettle-leaf, 
the  Holstein  cogniance,  and  which,  added  by  the  prince's  marriage  with 
the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Slesvig-Holstein-Sondesburg-Glucksburg  to 
our  indigenous  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  would,  in  the  courteous  lan- 
guage of  our  veteran  antiquary,  constitute  a  •*  four-leaved  clover" — 
^  ^taX  most  potent  charm,  which,  in  the  posseseort,  dispels  all  glamour 
aad  witdiery,  defies  '  all  conjuration  and  all  mighty  magic,'  and  will  thus 
add  increased  force  of  happy  augury  to  the  name  of  the  place  whence  we 
hail  our  future  queen — from  Lucktown-Glucksburg."  That  four-leaved 
eloTer  is  a  charm  against  every  kind  of  glamour  and  witchcraft,  is  a 
traditioa  common  to  many  parts  of  England  as  well  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent 

But  laying  aside  this  poetic  embodiment  of  the  ibur  cognizances,  the 
nettle-leaf  might  not  by  itself  be  viewed  as  so  perfectly  emblematic  of 
connubial  fdicity  as  omr  enthusiastic  antiquary  is  desirous  to  propound  ; 
it  is  gratifying,  ^erefore,  to  find  that  there  are  some  doubts  as  to  the 
NesstUAat  being  a  "^  nettle-leaf"  at  all. 

The  scvcalled  Nesselberg,  or  "  Nettle  Hill,"  towers  over  the  Weser 
betwixt  the  small  towns  of  Buckeburg  and  Rinteln.  Upon  its  crest  are 
&e  picturesque  remains  of  the  feudal  stronghold  called  the  Schaumburg 
(show  hill),  btnlt  by  Adolp,  or  Adolf,  von  Sangersleben.  One  of  the 
descendants  of  this  Adolp,  {vobably  his  grandson,  became,  in  1100, 
Count  of  Holstein  and  Stormam,  and,  in  1648,  Christian  I.,  descended 
Irom  a  female  branch  of  this  line,  was  elected  King  of  Denmark.  It  was 
from  this  epoch  that  the  royal  family  o£  Denmark  became  entitled  to 
bear  this  ^rmbol  in  their  arms;  and  it  has  been  continaed  by  all  thrir 
successors,  under  the  designation  of  the  NesseibkU,  in  the  peieuliar  form 
of  a  serrated  leaf,  to  which  three  Christ's  nails  are  pointed,  baring 
been  added  by  Duke  Adolph  III.  in  memory  of  two  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem.  All  writers  are  agreed  that  it  is  a  leaf,  with  the  exception  of 
Westphalen,  who  argued  that  it  was  a  Sea-urchin.  Dr.  Bell,  considering 
how  nxilty  these  heraldic  designs  are — so  much  so,  that  he  traces  ^ 
docal  strawberry-leaves  to  the  "  Crown  of  Rue" — argues  that  this  leaf 
mmy  be  that  of  the  *^Herb  of  Grace"  likewise.  The  first  grant  of  arms 
to  Adolph,  a  Saxon  prince,  was  from  a  Saxon  duke,  and  what,  he  asks, 
oKffe  likely  than  that  a  sub-leudatory  should  take  the  cognizance  of  his 
Kege  lord  ?  All  we  can  say  is,  that  whether  nettle  or  rue  are  added  to 
Ae  already  happy  junction  of  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  or  the  fom* 
eognizaxiees  together  go  to  form  one  mystically-protecting  four-leaved 
clover,  we  feel  a  strong  moral  and  patriotic  conviction  that  none  (cer- 
tuniy  sot  those  most  concerned)  w31  ever  rue  so  auspicious  a  union. 
The  practices  of  heraldry  can  alone  excuse  so  vile  a  pun. 

Onf  in  der  3£ark  und  Raventberg ;  Herr  in  BaventteiB  and  Tonna."  The  greater 
portiim  of  these  territoriet  are,  however,  now  united  to  the  mighty  power  of 
Frustia,  to  which  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Vienna  Congress  in  1815,  and  as 
no  bAmch  of  the  Saxon  family  stands  in  succession  to  the  lands  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  nor  are  any  of  these  seizures  likely  to  be  released  from  its  talons,  the  con- 
tfamance  of  such  an  array  of  obsolete  claims  is  scarcely  advisable. 
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BT  VREDBRICK  MAK8HALL. 

A  QUANTITY  of  learned  books  have  been  written  about  the  genios  ot 
languages,  their  origin,  their  etymologies,  and  their  family  relations  with 
each  other ;  but  has  any  one  ever  drawn  up  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
relative  force  of  their  words,  or  a  fair,  unprejudiced  account  of  the  merit 
and  exactness  of  their  respective  idioms  ? 

Such  a  contrast  between  English  and  French  would  be  easy  enough  to 
establish,  not  only  because  of  the  general  rough  knowledge  of  the  latter 
language  which  exists  in  England,  which  would  permit  almost  everybody 
to  appreciate  the  correctness  of  the  story,  but  also  because  the  points  of 
distinction  which  it  presents  with  our  own  tongue  are  so  striking  and 
radical  that  they  may  be  seized  with  exceptional  facility. 

Each  of  the  two  languages  has  peculiar  merits,  but  though  every 
Englishman  is  of  course  convinced  that  his  own  is  the  more  perfect,  a 
large  number  of  proofs  might  be  cited  to  show  that  numerous  and  im- 
portant classes  of  ideas  may  be  expressed  more  critically  and  pointedly 
in  French.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  really  test  the  question ;  Erst, 
because  it  would  fill  a  large  book ;  and  secondly,  because  habit  is  so  hard 
a  master  that  it  exercises  a  strong  though  often  insensible  influence  even 
on  the  most  liberal  minds,  and  because  its  effects  are  especially  inevitable 
in  the  examination  of  such  a  subject  as  daily  talk,  in  which  men  have 
followed  the  same  undeviating  rut  since  they  began  to  lisp,  and  in  which 
their  prejudices  have  acquired  the  force  of  an  article  of  faith. 

Still,  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  prove  to  an  educated  intelligence 
that  there  may,  perhaps,  be  good  things  which  it  does  not  know,  and  that 
because  it  does  not  feel  the  want  of  improvement  in  the  forms  of  speech 
at  its  disposal,  that  is  no  reason  why  other  languages  may  not  contain 
superiorities  which,  if  they  could  anyhow  be  introduced  into  English, 
would  vastly  increase  its  power  and  precision. 

For  instance,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  possession  of  universally 
conjugated  verbs  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  French ;  the  tenses  and  persons 
into  which  they  are  divided  express  the  varying  meanings  which  they 
are  intended  to  convey  with  far  more  delicate  nicety  than  can  be  obtained 
by  the  simple  use  of  auxiliaries,  as  in  English.  Each  condition  of  the 
verb  has  its  special  application  and  intention,  and  though  the  appre- 
ciation of  this  subtle  distinction  between  the  two  languages  requires  not 
only  a  habit,  but  also  a  thorough  sentiment  of  French,  which  few  Eng- 
lishmen have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring,  every  schoolboy  knows  in 
what  it  externally  consists,  because  he  learns  the  same  thing  m  his  Latin 
grammar.  It  presents  the  first  great  element  of  distinction  between  the 
structure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gallic  tongues,  and  those  who  cannot 
admit  its  value  should,  at  all  events,  not  reject  it  as  useless  solely  because 
they  do  not  seize  its  delicate  and  finely-shaded  effects. 

Another  advantage  of  French  is  the  general  rule  which  places  the 
substantive  before  the  adjective,  communicating  the  idea  itself  to  the 
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listener  before  its  descriptive  attribute  is  attached  to  it  A  white  cat, 
for  example,  is  certainly  a  less  correct  and  striking  idiom  than  a  cat 
white.  The  latter  fbrro,  from  want  of  habit  of  it,  simply  makes  an 
Englishman  laugh ;  but  when  the  case  is  looked  at  closely,  it  becomes 
difficult  not  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the  change.  Suppose,  if  the 
English  rule  be  adopted,  a  hesitation  to  occur  after  the  enunciation  of 
the  word  white :  the  listener  may  6gure  to  himself  a  swan,  or  a  towel, 
or  a  pot  of  cold  cream,  or  any  other  habitually  colourless  object,  while 
he  is  awaiting  the  addition  which  will  define  the  application  of  the 
actjective.  But  if  the  other  form  be  used,  and  cat  put  first  in  the  phrase, 
what  result  can  follow  from  a  stoppage?  Anyhow,  the  idea  is  fixed  upon 
a  cat,  and  all  that  is  wanted  to  complete  it  is  the  designation  of  its 
nature.  The  expectant  hearer  may  imagine  it  an  Angora,  or  a  tabby, 
asleep  on  the  hearth-rug,  or  playing  with  a  friendly  cork,  putting  its 
hack  up  against  an  approaching  dog,  or  purring  in  lazy  contentment, 
hut  he  cannot  get  away  from  the  fieu^t  that  it  is  a  cat  he  is  being  told  about. 
There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  therefore  to  the  argument  as  well, 
hat  wherever  it  applies  its  force  scarcely  varies,  whatever  be  the  example 
chosen. 

The  exceptions  are  made  by  the  French  themselves :  in  questions  of 
praise  or  blame,  for  instance,  the  qualifying  adjective  generally  precedes 
the  noun  ;  everybody  says  bon  gar9on,  and  gar^on  bon  would  be  as  in- 
comprehensible in  France  as  cat  white  in  England.  The  ear,  instructed 
hy  long  habit,  is  the  only  guide  to  these  exceptions,  which  must  be  felt, 
aod  cannot  be  prescribed  in  teaching.  What  rule  can  regulate  the 
application  of  epithets  to  a  coat,  for  example  ? — it  may  be  un  excellent 
habit,  un  habit  bien  fait,  un  habit  noir,  or  un  vieil  habit.  With  such 
Tariatbns  as  these  to  contend  with,  no  absolute  prescriptions  can  exist, 
especially  as,  of  late  years,  the  occasional  employment  of  the  adjective 
in  front  has  become,  particularly  in  Paris,  a  sort  of  fashion,  the  adoption 
of  which  produces,  to  modem  listeners,  a  certain  elegance  of  sound.  It 
is  perfectly  grammatical  to  say,  c'est  une  femme  aimable  et  charmante, 
hot  it  is  infinitely  more  graceful  to  employ  the  form,  c'est  une  aimable 
et  charmante  femme.  This  example,  however,  falls  again  into  the  cate- 
gory of  personal  descriptions,  in  iVhich,  as  has  just  been  observed,  the 
adjective  almost  invariably  precedes  its  object;  but  it  serves  to  show  that 
CTen  in  this  yery  class  of  English-looking  sentences  there  is  no  unde- 
viating  rule,  wbatever  be  the  general  custom  with  respect  to  them.  It 
ii  tme  that  in  phrases  where  individual  merits  or  defects  are  under  dis- 
cussion the  person  referred  to  is  usually  named  or  understood  beforehand, 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  his  qualification  which  ought  to  first  strike  the 
nund  rather  than  a  renewed  designation  of  him.  In  all  other  cases,  how- 
erer,  the  advantas^  of  giving  the  front  place  to  the  substantive  are  so 
real,  that  it  is  a  pity  that  actual  tendencies  should  seem  to  be  somewhat 
threatening  its  long  possession  of  that  position.  Anyhow,  its  dethrone- 
ment is  very  partial,  and  the  general  composition  of  French  retains  the 
character  of  point  and  precision  which  results  from  the  indication  of  the 
object  before  its  qualifying  adjective  is  declared.  Here,  again,  the 
contrary  habit  of  the  English  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  fair  judg- 
ment, but  the  obstacle  is  less  serious  than  in  the  case  of  the  conjugations, 
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notion  at  all.  Tutoiement — the  use  of  thou — is  the  essence  of  French 
affection,  and  its  effect  is  so  immense,  its  purport  so  extended,  that  no 
sufficient  appreciation  of  its  force  can  anyhow  he  conveyed  to  an  unprac- 
tised ear.  Hushands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and,  in  certain  cases,  intimate  friends  as  well,  never  call  each  other 
«you  ;"  the  word  is  too  cold  to  satbfy  the  heart ;  the  familiar  tender  to, 
with  its  unde6nab]e  gentleness,  is  the  only  appellation  they  use.  And  this 
single  word  is  so  complete,  so  thorough  in  its  sense,  so  fond  and  loving  in 
the  marked  line  it  draws  between  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  the 
cold  world  of  "  vous,"  that  its  existence  alone  imparts  to  French  lang^uage 
of  affection  a  completeness  and  a  separate  field  of  action,  which  effcu^e  the 
general  want  of  well-chosen  special  terms  of  attachment.  The  pleasure 
of  tutoiement  must  be  felt,  it  cannot  be  described ;  there  is  nothings  like 
it  in  all  English,  nothing  that  approaches  its  particular  and  exclusive 
perfection.  It  alone  suffices  to  efface  the  short-comings  of  other  loving 
words. 

The  differences  of  proverbial  comparisons  are  marked  enough.  We  call 
an  obese  watch  a  turnip ;  in  France  it  is  an  onion :  we  say  stupid  as  a 
goose,  the  French  have  stupid  as  a  cabbage ;  or,  better  still,  stupid  as  . 
rain :  our  ugly  as  sin  become  laid  k  f&ire  peur :  make  hay  while  tne  son 
shines,  turns  into  beat  the  iron  while  it  is  hot :  but  in  this  case  the  two 
expressions  ought  really  to  be  mutually  exchanged  by  an  international 
treaty,  for  each  one  fits  itself  more  ris^htly  to  the  general  occupations  of 
the  other's  country  than  of  its  own :  the  British  boy  lets  off  an  imaginary 
gun  with  an  accompanying  bang,  the  gamin  of  France  employs  a  long 
resounding  boom. 

These  same  distinctions  extend  to  the  very  animals  of  the  two  countries. 
An  English  duck,  in  his  moments  of  loquacity,  expresses  his  sentiments 
by  quack  quack,  the  members  of  his  tribe  who  reside  in  France  mutter 
can  can.  The  British  cock  wakes  up  his  neighbours  with  a  lusty  cock-a- 
doodle-doo,  his  Gallic  rival  shrieks  cocoricou. 

The  difficulty  of  fairly  appreciating  the  relative  merits  of  all  these 
phrases  (the  human  ones  that  is,  not  those  of  poultry)  is  increased  by  the 
utter  impossibility  of  translating  them.  Literal  conversions  &om  one 
language  to  the  other,  are  ridiculous  in  both.  We  laugh  at  a  gasping 
Frenchman  who  painfully  inquires,  hat  in  hand,  **  Would  you  be  enough 
good  to  indicate  me  the  road  of  Leicester- squarr,"  but  we  forget  the  in- 
conceivable forms  of  speech  which  we  employ  ourselves  when  we  attempt 
to  express  our  thoughts  in  French.  The  sturdy  Englishman  who  asked 
a  Paris  upholsterer  for  a  *'  poitriue  de  cale9on"  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
chest  of  drawers,  indignantly  expected  to  be  understood,  and  said  in  his 
fury,  "  Vos  faire  un  fou  de  moa,'*  as  the  natural  Gallic  form  of  "  You're 
making  a  fool  of  me."  The  other  one,  who  observed  to  the  steward  of 
the  Marseilles  steamer,  '^Je  vais  m'accoucher  donnez  moi  une  nais- 
sance,**  imagined  that  he  was  legitimately  expressing  his  desire  to  go  to 
bed,  and  to  know  the  number  of  his  berth,  and  had  no  conception  that 
his  translation  of  this  very  natural  sentiment  into  French  proiduced  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  declarations  which  ever  issued  from  a  masculine 
mouth.  The  poet,  beloved  by  young  ladies,  who  (as  report  pretends) 
said  to  the  waiter  at  a  Geneva  hotel,  *'  Ne  liussex  pas  sortir  le  fou  de  ma 
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ehambre "  considered  that  he  was  simplj  requestiog  that  he  would  not 
let  the  fire  go  oot,  and  was  paralysed  with  horror  when  he  learnt,  on 
combg  in  again  some  hours  afterwards,  that  his  pronunciation  and  his 
phnse  had  been  taken  as  they  stood,  and  that  the  travelling  friend  who 
shared  his  room  had  heen  locked  up  in  it  as  a  madman,  and  had  nar- 
lowlj  eecaped  a  strait-waistcoat  for  the  furious  indignation  which  he 
dispfaiyed  at  this  privation  of  liberty. 

With  examples  like  these  before  us  of  the  facility  with  which  we  may 
M  ioto  eiTor  by  the  too  ready  adoption  of  our  habitual  idioms,  we  ought 
to  be  more  meitaful  to  foreigners  who  make  similar  mistakes  in  talking 
Eogiisb,  instead  of  listening,  as  we  too  oflten  do,  with  satisfied  and  half 
coDtemptuous  amuiement,  to  what  seem  to  us,  from  mere  want  of  habit, 
to  be  faotastie  forms  of  speech.  Besides,  however  far  we  may  advance 
io  oar  knowledge  of  a  language,  perfection  is  unattainable,  and  we  should 
lemember  that  when  we  hear  others  talk.  We  may  acquire  a  faultless 
fitroetore  of  French,  we  may  even  suppress  our  accent,  particularly  the 
oi,  01,  01,  which  is  so  pleasingly  distinctive  of  the  Britisher  abroad,  but 
we  can  never  pick  up  the  tone  of  voice,  without  which  French  is  not 
French.  We  all  speak  from  our  throats,  while  the  French  talk  from 
their  teeth.  They  form  their  sounds  at  the  front  of  the  mouth,  and  we 
at  the  back.  The  moment  an  Englishman  transplants  the  creation  of  his 
voidf  from  back  to  front,  he  necessarily  speaks  better,  but  the  process  is 
my  nearly  impracticable. 

The  best  test  of  thorough  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  to  be 
able  to  pray,  swear,  and  count  in  it.  These  three  operations  are  inseu- 
libly  performed  in  one's  mother  tongue,  and  until  we  can  employ  another 
hogmige  indifferently  for  them,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  entirely 
aegmredit 

In  France  the  language  of  prayer  is  miserably  poor  and  dry  when  com- 
plied inth  the  magnificent  grandeur  of  certain  Eno^lish  prayers :  the 
Unction  is  the  same  as  that  which  exists  between  the  two  translations 
of  the  Bible,  which  becomes  an  ordinary,  heavily-written  book  in  its 
Fiench  form. 

Ai  regards  swearing,  however  (extremes  meet),  French  has  out  and  out 
d)e  belt  of  it  There  is  certainly  a  cordial  satisfaction,  a  real  comfort,  to 
be  Ibond  in  the  use  of  the  general  English  expletive,  but  it  fades  into 
wa^y  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  rolling  r's  of  France.  The  in- 
eoopsrably  blasphemous  form  of  some  of  the  oaths  employed  by  the  lower 
danes  there  gives  them  a  special  character,  of  which  even  tne  English 
Hn^  districts  can  afford  no  worthy  parallel.  But  putting  aside  these 
exceptional  outbursts,  and  limiting  the  comparison  to  damn  on  one  side, 
lod  r  on  the  other,  English  must  climb  down  at  once.  Nothing  can  ex- 
^  the  soothing  effects  of  every  kind  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
^^xteroQs  use  of  a  rolling  r.  All  the  single  swearing  words  which  French 
poveaaes  contain  it,  and  as  it  constitutes  their  main  essence,  there  is  no 
'Fperent  reason  why  any  other  words  of  similar  form  should  not  do  as 
vdl,  and  why  the  most  violent  objurgations  should  not  be  expressed  by 
aw-r-r-r-re,  poivr-r-r-r-re,  or  cuiv-r-r-r-r-re ;  if  they  passed  into  the 
adopted  list  their  inoffensive  significations  would  enable  them  to  be  used 
Id  pabBo  talk,  just  as  sacll  papier  and  sabre  de  bois  already  are  by  mild 
oU  ladiei  out  of  temper. 

▼OL.  UT.  IT 
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SoQM  of  the  elev«r«st  •voariag  in  Fscuig^  is  pedbffBMd  hf  the  iffmj» 
but  iU  preteogioQs  to  •kvatod  toiyiayi  we  not  liauted  to  ks  dtUeate 
ohoice  of  exy  WliiM«  Thasecg^aiite  Maoovporsb  aMtabvftjrftregaiMb^ 
tb«  pioufHOtw,  M  tbft  fresh  veoniiAs  are  sailed,  aa  infiiJUlUe  jud^gas  of  p«s 
diotioQ^  and  most  edifying  stoties  are  teU  ef  their  de<»siona  on  dispalid 
fkoints.  The  best  of  tbeia  is  of  a  diAculfty  between  two  Nocttaos  u  to 
whether  j*ai  et6  should  be  pronounced  j'siZs-^^  or  j'ai^t-^r  thedram* 
m^T^  to  whoBi  the  (question  was  respeotfiiUy  daferrMt  MfUed  with  con- 
scious dignity*  *^  Toua  les  deux  se  meaty  mais  le  nieuz  est  de  diis  j'li- 
b>tft4,  rh  est  aapir^  comme  dans  h^piaaids  ou  hfo«heMe."  This  achsol^ 
howefei^  as  dus  example  sbows^  would  be  somewhat  daogeious  ts 
foUow ;  fortunately  it  lies  out  of  tho  reaeh  o£  mest  people,  and  Wrradc 
forms  of  spoe<4i  da  net  exi^reise  a  perceptiUe  influeiea  oa  die  natk»al 
style. 

The  old  pro?erb  that  the  best  French  is  spoken  in  highti  TewniBe  is 
still  true ;  im  delieaov  of  proauociatioa  of  the  peasants  vound  Bins  is 
Oftost  remarkable.  Tne  hmguage  of  Paris  is  mete  HMwierS  (no  Engliib 
word  will  «(press  that  idea) ;  it  ia  full  of  inaovatM)aa  and  passing  9mc^ 
tionSk  The  women  partieularljr  have  now  a  trisk  of  traimig  their  wordo^ 
whioh)  though  adopted  as  a  fashion,  has  no  obaroa  at  all^  and  would  be  a 
bad  system,  UMT  n  foreigner  to  copy.  The  language  of  tin  men  in  Ftoia 
ia  quite  as  fiiU  ef  slang  as  London  EngUah  is,  and  thev^b  it  is  imposBUe 
to  follow  a  better  guide  to  familiar  French,  no  elegance  of  phrase  can  be 
learnt  from  that  exampls.  Of  eourse  these  observations'ase  only  geaesal ; 
In  quantities  of  houses  the  puvest  and  most  ooneetly  apahea  terms  aloae 
afe  used.  But^  after  all,  the  question  has  but  little  impoetanee  for  tlie 
mass  of  EInglish  travelers,  who  neyer  go  tn  French  houses  at  all,  and 
vendlate  their  foreign  talk ,  with  caf6  waiters  or  other  promiacuoos  so* 
quaintanee. 

Perfoctioa  in  iWnah  is  certainly  not  essentially  ngeesmty  for  Engtidb- 
men.  and  moat  of  them  seem  to  xesolntely  avoid  all  eppaitunitis*  of  ao> 
auiring  it,  but  the  language  is  such  a  charming  vehicbof  oom^aaatkm,  it 
nts  itself  so  prettily  and  precisely  to  all  the  wants  of  daily  Ufe^  it  con* 
tains  so  many  admirable  peculiarities,  and  posseasea  so  maayt  special 
qualitiev  that  it  is  a  pity  tks  English  do  not  take  meae  pains,  when  tfasy 
have  an  opportunity  undes  theic  haad%  to  obtain  a  real  knowledge  ef  ils 
merits. 
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A  TRAGEDY  IN  WAXWOBK. 

Thebi  was  aa  inteoM  excttomeQl  ia  the  ioipmal  oitj  of  Vienna.  For 
weeb  past  liearj  trainf  of  Hungarian  vriioners,  some  of  high  birth, 
fBoe  of  low,  bad  beta  broogfat  throij^h  the  atrettti  and  kept  und«r 
armt  in  Tarioot  kooietr  The  coDtpira^,  known  in  hittofy  by  the  name, 
of  the  Zrinj-Nadasdy,  wlMi  kad  beto  Ions  sraoaldering,  had  been  be- 
tnjcd,  and  waa  fiaally  drowaed  in  the  Uood  of  the  noble  bmu  who  had 
aied  fifc  for  a  eanee  whie&  waa  lost  a*  the  ooltet*  As  the  priaons  would 
Dot  hold  the  number  of  persons  compromised,  it  was  feaod  neeessary  to 
qiarter  them  in  private  houses,  whose  windows  were  hurriedly  grated, 
aod,  when  ffled  with  gimvdsy  they  resembled  Kttle  citadels. 

The  most  aneofiifbrtaUe  rameurs^  wase  afloat.  The  emperor^  Leo^ 
pold  I.,  was  seriously  ill,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Providence  would  no  longer 
w  hb  band  in  signaig  the  muHitudo  of  dea^-wanaati.  At  the  same 
time  the  fbrmidalls  fee  aeroas  the  Rhina,  Louis  XIV .,  waa  stirring,  for  he 
vsf  mgagtd  nsoca  than  ever  with  Ina  plan  of  seeuriag  lor  the  House  of 
BoBhoo  the  saceesrion  ta  the  throne  of  the  Spanish  Habsburga#  Neveif 
hi^  As  mooient  been  iMre  favourable  for  the  success  of  Louis's  in* 
tmes. 

Lsopdd  had  no  male  deacendanta.  His  younger  brother,  Charlefl 
Joseph,  had  died  in  1664.  If  the  emperor  were  to  die,  a  war  of  sucoes- 
m  wodd  be  ineritabie,  aad  who  ooald  waist  the  mighty  Louisf  who, 
affied  with  England  tfaiwgh  the  weakness  of*  Charles  II.,  with  Sweden, 
nd  the  chief  powesa  of  liie  empire,  saw  n9  foe  of  importance  opposed  to 
him  save  the  States-General  ?  Were  not  his  armiea  led  by  such  generak 
uTorsaae  and  Cend^  and  there  waa  aa  yet  no  Eugene  or  Marlborough 
tomesetolJwni? 

ihe  House  of  Austria  was  tottering — there  were  two  handred  aad 
Ikf  combatanta  at  that  time  in  Vienna.  They  were  combatants  ad 
mj^nm  Dei  ^raOam!  The  fhthers  of  the  eompany  of  Jesus*  They 
had  the  emperor  entirely  in  their  power,  called  lum  their  '^  Leopoldns 
Mignos,"  received  a  thousand  marks  of  favour  from  him,  and,  by  their 
hoAtieai  greed  fbr  eonvefrioos,  paved  the  vray  for  the  insurrection  in 
BoDgary,  which  was  supported  by  Louis  XIV.  The  Magyars  must  be 
theseapegoata  for  all  the  treachery  and  faithlessness  that  were  going  oa 
ia  the  dsric  al  the  court  of  Yieaoa.  These  fialhers  were  supported  by  the 
prinli  of  the  company,  whe  had  been  in  the  service  of  Loais  XIV.  since 
1668,  as  the  company  preferred  the  growing  power  of  the  Freaeh  to  that 
of  tfat  imperilled  HaMwrga. 

Leopold  L  waa  coovpelled  to  pray-— piw  a  rery  great  deal— •and  he 
^  te  pi^.  At  that  period,  whidk  eertainly  aiged  the  oppi^ssed  ruler 
omlliaB  any  eflber  to  ask  the  aid  of  Deity,  hia  coneeienee-keepers,  the 
hn^  made  reKgioa  a  poikical  lever.  The  emperor  heard  mass  thrice 
adaj  on  his  knc«i^  aad  Pate*  MnOer  lent  him  his  ear  in  the  eonfes- 
aeatL  Rdtgieas  coavwsation  fbrased  the  staple  of  the  day's  aaiasement, 
^  aveiy  artide  the  empeter  employed  must  prievoasly  be  blessed  by 
tltt  priests. 

On  March  22,  1670,  just  about  twilight^  a  man,  pushbg  a  truck 
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before  him,  appeared  in  front  of  the  storehouses  in  the  imperial  castle  of 
Vienna.  The  kitchen  officers  at  once  took  charge  of  his  load,  which  was 
intended  for  household  purposes.  It  consisted  of  two  rather  large  chests. 
The  companions  of  the  porter  were  strange  enough :  they  were  two  men 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  Jesuits.  The  steward,  who  was  summoned,  made 
a  deep  bow.  One  of  the  black  gentry  was  the  pater-procurator,  the 
other  a  less  exalted  instrument  of  the  order.  The  kitchen-senrants  had 
just  caught  hold  of  the  chests,  which  had  been  removed  from  the  track, 
when  the  pater  restrained  them  in  a  gentle  voice. 

**  My  friends,"  he  said,  ^'  are  you  aware  that  these  diests  must  be 
treated  tenderly  ?  Carry  them  carefully  into  the  ante-room,  so  that  their 
contents  may  not  be  injured." 

'<  Your  reverence  wDl  greatly  oblige  by  telling  me  what  the  chests 
contain,  so  that  I  may  take  due  care  of  them  untU  I  hand  them  oyer  to 
the  chamberlain  on  duty,"  the  steward  said,  gazing  reverendly  at  the  two 
chests. 

**  Learn,  my  friend,"  the  procurator  replied,  **  that  the  cases  contain  a 
number  of  consecrated  wax-candles,  whose  flames  will  henceforth  illumine 
the  imperial  apartments.  His  majesty,  you  know,  receives  everything 
he  requires  from  the  hands  of  us,  who  have  blessed  it  for  his  senrice. 
Inform  the  servants  who  have  charge  of  the  apartments  that  his  majes^ 
gave  his  reverend  confessor.  Father  MUller,  to  understand  that  he  wished, 
in  addition  to  other  consecrated  objects,  to  have  such  candles  burnt  in  hb 
rooms.     They  must,  therefore,  be  henceforth  taken  from  this  store." 

After  the  procurator  had  convinced  himself  that  the  cases  had  been 
properly  delivered,  he  went  away  with  his  companion.  On  the  same 
evening  consecrated  candles  were  lit  in  the  apartment  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  and  remained  from  that  time  in  constant  use. 

A  week  later  the  emperor  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  In  spite  of  the 
consecrated  candles,  he  began  to  pine  away,  and  no  physician,  no  prayers, 
could  check  it. 

**  The  Hungarian  malcontents  have  poisoned  the  emperor,"  'twas  said 
in  Vienna.  "  The  Nadasdy  has  done  it,  for  he  tried  hb  hand  first  in 
killing  Nicholas  Zriny."* 

A  light  travelling  cal^he  was  following  the  road  from  Swechat  to 
Vienna.  The  driver  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  had  a  brace  of 
pistols  in  his  belt.  Imperial  dragoons  rode  on  either  side  of  the  carriage, 
with  their  carbines  laid  across  weir  saddle-bow.  This  escort  indicated 
to  passers-by  that  there  was  a  prisoner  of  importance  in  the  interior  of 
the  vehicle. 

The  two-seated  cal^e  was  conveying  two  gentlemen  to  Vienna,  the 
younger  of  whom  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Austrian  life  Guards.  His 
face  revealed  the  Southerner  at  the  first  glance,  and  the  cheerful  expres- 
sion which  was  visible  on  it  formed  a  striking  contrastimth  the  melan- 
choly stamped  on  the  features  of  the  elder  gentleman  sitting  by  his  side. 
The  latter,  for  whom  the  escort  was  intended,  was  dressed  in  bkok  velvet 
A  long  cloak,  edged  with  expensive  f«r,  entirely  covered  his  person.  On 
his  head  he  wore  a  close-fitting  cap,  under  whose  brim  grey  locks  peered 

*  See  Michid's  **  Secret  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,"  on  which  work, 
indeed,  my  anecdote  is  founded. 
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oat.  His  talented  noble  face  had  assumed  that  yellowish  hue  peculiar 
to  iTory  when  it  is  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  which  is  the  colour  of 
thinkers  or  martyrs.  His  larf^^e  black  eyes  sparkled  above  his  aquiline 
nose,  and  a  long:  beard  fell  on  his  chest.  The  officer  was  Captain  Luigi 
Seotti  of  the  Guards,  his  prisoner  the  learned,  much- abused  adept, 
pbpieiao,  and  philosopher,  Giuseppe  Francisco  Borri. 

This  Borri  was  a  remarkable  man.  Scion  of  a  noble  family,  he  had 
deruted  himself  with  ardent  zeal  to  the  sciences.  He  left  his  home  in 
Milan  in  order  to  visit  the'  Eternal  City.  At  this  place,  which  was  so 
dangerous  for  such  occupation,  he  laboured  diligently  in  perfecting  him- 
self in  the  secret  arts  of  chemistry.  Borri,  like  most  of  the  learned  hot- 
heads of  his  day,  sought  the  philosopher's  stone.  When  he  stood  till 
dajbreak  in  front  of  his  laboratory  forge,  when  his  retorts  grew  red-hot, 
when  the  strangest  mixtures,  reduced  to  a  flux,  heaved  and  bubbled 
tumultaoosly  in  the  wondrously-shaped  vessels,  joy  shone  on  his  pale 
features,  and  when,  after  lengthened  toil,  he  had  completed  a  chemical 
analysis,  he  would  throw  himself  delighted  on  his  bed,  in  order  to  con- 
tinne  working  in  his  dreams.  But  the  excited  fancy  of  the  alchemist 
wandered  out  of  the  narrow  walls  of  his « laboratory :  it  became  fixed  on 
^gs  and  questions  which  could  not  be  solved  by  mere  experiments. 
His  active  mind  also  flew  into  the  region  of  theology  and  the  Church, 
and  said  to  him,  *<  The  Pope  is  not  the  high  priest  if  he  does  not  bear 
on  his  brow  the  symbol  of  Deity." 

These  doubts  pursued  him  asleep  and  awake,  and  left  him  no  rest, 
nntii  his  martyrdom  was  converted  into  apparitions  and  visions.  At 
length  he  believed  himself  bound  to  impart  these  doubts  to  a  priest,  and 
to  speak  fearlessly.  He  delivered  orations  ag^nst  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  in  which  he  partly  based  hb  arguments  on  supernatural  illusions, 
while  be  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the  mysteries  of  our  faith  were 
dmted  from  the  principles  of  chemistry. 

The  Jesuits,  with  whom  he  had  studied  when  a  youth,  violently  per- 
Mented  him,  and  obtained  an  order  for  his  arrest  through  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition.  Borri  fled  from  Rome  to  Milan,  and  thence  to  Strasburg. 
Boring  this  time  his  picture  was  burnt  at  Rome,  on  January  3,  1661,  by 
the  hangman,  and  his  name  exposed  on  the  gallows.  His  scholars  were 
imprisoned.  Not  being  suffered  to  remain  at  Strasburg,  Borri  proceeded 
tD  Amsterdam.  Here  he  was  in  safety.  He  had  certainly  found  the 
philosopher's  stone,  for  his  extensive  studies  had  made  a  great  physician 
of  him.  Borri  could  scarcely  satisfy  the  crowds  that  desired  to  be  cured 
hj  him.  Money  poured  in  in  large  sums,  and  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a 
hrilfiant  establishment.  His  chemical  experiments  had  opened  for  him 
one  of  the  dark  sides  of  nature  :  Borri  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  poisons, 
their  effect,  and  their  cure.  Afber  performing  many  cures,  almost  border- 
iog  on  Uie  marvellous,  especially  of  eye  diseases,  he  went  to  Hamburg, 
vhere  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Queen  Christina.  A  few  months  after 
he  wu  summoned  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  astonished  all  the  world  by 
hii  talent.  A  mean  court  intrigue  overthrew  him.  After  the  death  of 
£hig  Frederick  IH.  he  left  the  north  of  Europe  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Turkey.  On  April  10,  1670,  he  arrived  at  Goldingen,  on  the  Silesian 
Murder,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  with  the  resolution  of 
contmmng  his  journey  to  Turkey  through  Moravia  and  Pdand. 
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It  was  hero  diat  Borri  fell  into  the  hands  4if  die  imperiaUsts. 

One  <laj  the  papal  Buaeb  was  in  the  imperial  eabiaet,  engaged  in  eon- 
venation  with  Leopold.  They  were  disewsing  the  iasvrrection  whidi 
had  broken  out  in  Hungary.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  priest  wat 
in  the  full  swing  of  his  hamngue,  and  thundering  against  the  reb^  a 
fresh  important  despatch  was  delivered  to  the  emperor^  It  oontaiosd 
reports  about  what  had  occurred,  and  a  long  Hat  of  the  persons  compro- 
mised. The  secretary  read  the  despatch,  and  then  the  names,  which  did 
not  affect  the  nuncio.  At  leng^  he  arrived  at  a  name  which  caused  the 
priest  to  give  an  tnvohintary  start.  Francis  Borri  stood  on  the  Hsts  of  the 
suspected :  there  was  evidence  that  the  physician  was  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  malcontents. 

'*  Borri,"  the  nuncio  cried,  gnashing  his  teeth,  ''  Borri  to  be  eaptorod? 
Your  majesty,  have  him  arrested  at  once.  He  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous emissaries.  He  eontrived  to  eseape  from  the  avenging  arm  of  the 
Holy  Office.  His  ci^>ture  will  be  a  double  profit  iot  the  Church  and  (he 
throne." 

Leopold  could  never  resist  the  entreaties  of  a  priest,  least  of  all  at  such 
a  moment  as  this,  and  hence  Cantfun  Scotti  was  sent  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Gk>ldingen  to  arrest  Bom. 

On  April  22,  Borri's  host  came  into  the  dining-room  widi  an  em- 
barrassed air,  and  told  the  physician  of  the  arrival  of  an  imperial  com- 
missary, who  had  orders  to  arrest  him.  This  man  had  evidently  played 
the  part  of  denouncer,  even  though  he  pretended  that  Borri's  name  and 
residence  had  been  carried  to  Vienna  by  travellers.  The  captain,  a 
countryman  of  Borri's  and  native  of  Florence,  treated  the  prisons  with 
the  greatest  politeness,  and  told  him  that  he  was  suspected  of  having  an 
understanding  witJi  Stephen  Tekely,  one  of  the  chie6  of  the  consiMiacy. 
Borri  took  leave  of  his  false  friend,  got  into  the  carriage  waiting  mr  him 
with  the  captain,  the  dragoons  broke  into  a  trot,  and  they  at  once 
started  for  Vienna. 

The  conversation  between  the  travelers  was  materially  promoted  hj 
the  fact  that  they  were  countrymen,  and  could  converse  in  Italian.  In 
die  eonrse  of  conversation  Scotti  remarked : 

*^  My  dear  friend,  I  fancy  that  you  must  have  powerful  enemies  among 
the  higher  clergy,  probably  on  account  of  yoor  ae(}uirements ;  the  p^ 
nuncio  himself  is  among  your  opponents." 

*^  In  that  case  I  can  recognise  the  real  cause  of  my  arrest." 

Scotti  furthermore  told  the  physician  that  the  emperor  was  sufllering 
from  a  wasting  disease,  which  seemed  to  be  incurable. 

<*It  is  said,"  ^e  captain  continued,  ^'diat  his  majesty  has  been 
poisoned." 

"  Have  not  his  physicaans  noticed  this  p"  Bonri  said  ;  ^*  and  could  they 
not  at  once  expel  the  poison  from  his  body  ?  Such  a  task  would  not  cause 
me  any  embarrassment,  so  soon  as  I  had  convinced  myself  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  poison.  The  emperor  would  not  be  the  first  I  have  saved. 
Perhaps  I  am  summoned  to  cure  the  man  who  pursues  and  imprisons  me. 
My  dear  countryman,  inform  the  emperor  that,  if  he  has  really  been 
poisoned,  I  will  free  him  from  it,  in  order  to  prove  that  I  am  incapable  of 
taking  any  reveuge  for  the  insult  done  me  by  my  arrest." 
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Sootii  fnmoB^  to  inform  llii  «np«ror^  tbe  prwmiri  help. 

At  Bttd-day,  oft  April  28,  th*  twrtUtn  arrivedi  ia  VkKflHk  Boni's 
pmm  was  ai  the  Swmi  Ion.  Two  dtty§  prefiovtiy,  two  pruMsipAl  leaiders 
of  liie  ooDflpmey,  ^Atr  Snay  and  Frm^pmi,  liM  been  ooafined  n  tln« 

ediMtod  wlimi  Bom  got  oat  at  the  iofot  of  the  iati,  hat  generally  hie 
arrirai  attisoted  hot  slight  atteatioa,  as  the  brtogiDg  ia  of  Hungarian  pri* 
sonen  had  now  become  an  eveiy-day  aoene  lor  t^e  iirfiabitBDit  of  Vienna* 

Bom  was  twattd  wHh  gtwi  cmlity  hy  the  aoMiert  on  guard,  and 
shown  to  the  best  room.  When  left  alone  and  locked  op^  the  wearied 
nan  threw  hmMlf  on  to  Um  tiaiple  oownh,  and  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 
He  Blight  hare  been  sleeping  tone  hoars,  when  the  ratUiog  of  the  bolts 
aroused  hinu  He  sat  op,  and  found  himself  in  darkness.  The  door 
opened,  and  Born  saw  Uis  countryman  Sootii  walk  in,  wrapped  op  in  a 
cfeak,  and  bearing  a  dark  lantern. 

^  Make  haste  and  get  ready/'  the  captain  began. 

"^  An  I  to  he  examined  already  ?" 

"  No.  The  emperor  wishes  to  speak  with  you,  for  yoor  repntation  as 
a  physician  is  known  to  hinu  Wbiia  maktag  my  report,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportauity  to  mention  your  proposal  to  the  illastrioaa 
patient.  His  msjestr  trasts  ia  yoa,  but  was  obfiged  to  watt  till  night, 
as  he  does  not  wish  the  affair  to  become  public,  for  yoa  haTO  been  repre* 
seated  to  him  as  one  of  the  nrast  obdarate  heretics.'* 

^  Sad  my  conscience  accused  me  of  heresy ,**  Borri  said,  with  a  smiie, 
"tisa  emperor  wnaid  not  have  caught  me.  My  inner  peace,  and  my 
desire  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  my  fellow-men,  give  me  the  strength  to 
endure  my  arrest  with  tranquillity.  Let  us  go.  I  thank  you,  Scotti, 
fer  your  recommendation,  with  which,  however,  you  have  oertainly  done 
the  empeitir  a  service." 

Arm  in  arm,-  the  couple  walked  throi:^  the  dark  itreets  till  they 
azrived  in  firont  of  the  piUace.  Here  Scotti  handed  his  prisoner  over  to 
a  chamberlain,  who  led  the  physician  through  a  long  series  of  apartments 
to  the  imperisl  ante-chamber,  where  he  requested  Inm  to  sit  down :  the 
emperor  would  send  for  him. 

Borri  was  not  alone;  several  persons  were  carrying  on  an  aaimated 
eoaversation.  The  physician  had  thrown  back  the  hood  that  covered  his 
&ce,  and  openly  displayed  his  intelligent  and  noble  ho:  He  noticed 
that  he  became  the  sabject  of  an  eager  conversation  between  two  clergy- 
men, who  were  unable  to  account  for  the  reason  of  his  preoence. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  qaarter  of  an  hoar  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber came  in,  poUtelv  rsqaestedjthe  persons  present  to  retire,  and 
follow  him* 


.  Borri  a  sign  to  follow  him*  They  again  passed  through  several 
rooms,  till  they  came  to  a  velvet-covered  door.  The  gentleman  opened 
it,  drew  back  the  heavy  porti^,  and  nodded  to  the  physician  to  eome  in. 
Borri  Ibnnd  himself  in  the  emperor's  cabinet. 

l%e  room,  gloomy  in  itself,  was  lighted  by  twelve  candles,  bnming  in 
nher  tfaree-hraDched  candekbra.  Several  large  pictures,  chiefly  repre- 
ssnting  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  saints,  onuwnented  the  water.  There 
were  also  all  sorts  of  curiosities  on  consoles.  By  the  side  of  a  small  work* 
table  stood  a  very  lofty  prie-Dieu,  over  which  a  splendidly  ^carved  crucifix 
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hung.  The  window-curtuns  were  close  drawn.  The  half-light  thafc  pre- 
▼mled  in  the  room,  in  spite  of  the  candles,  did  not  allow  the  physician  on 
first  entering  to  distinguish  objects  accurately.  By  degrees  they  stood 
out  more  dbtinctly,  and  Borri  noticed  a  little  man  seated  in  an  arm-chiur 
near  the  table,  and  making  impatient  movements.  It  was  the  Emperor 
Leopold.  The  patient  wore  a  green  silk  dressing-gown,  and  a  cap  with 
a  species  of  sunshade.  His  feet  were  wrapped  up,  and  his  face  was 
leaden-coloured,  and  frightfully  fallen  in. 

^'  There  sits  his  majesty,'*  the  chamberlain  said  to  Borri,  in  Italian. 

The  physician  advanced  a  step,  and  bowed. 

'^Are  you  the  Milanese  cavalier?"  the  emperor  began,  in  a  voice 
which  seemed  trembling  from  cold,  although  the  stove  threw  out  a 
cheerful  heat. 

"  At  your  majesty's  service.**  . 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here  as  a  prisoner,  but  you  are  not  one  at  pre- 
sent." 

^^  Had  I  not  been  arrested,  I  should  not  have  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  your  majesty." 

<^  I  hear  much  that  is  satisfactory  about  your  learning,  although,  in 
another  respect,  you  are  said  to  be  a  dangerous  man." 

"  I  can  fully  believe  both  your  majesty's  statements,  for  in  the  world 
persecution  ever  follows  praise.*' 

"  Why  do  you  trouble  yourself  with  religious  affairs  ?  Leave  them  to 
the  clergy.** 

**  1  regard  religion  as  a  great  treasure.  Why  should  I  not  occupy 
myself  with  it  ?" 

"You  are  a  Catholic?" 

"  Yes,  your  majesty.'* 

'*  Stay,  though.  I  am  told  that  you  have  changed  your  religion  several 
times,  and  are  the  founder  of  a  new  one.'* 

^*  So  my  enemies  say,  who  are  at  the  same  time  your  majesty's 
enemies." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

'^  Only  those  who  are  ignorant  of  religion  and  philanthropy  have 
brought  me  hither.  As  the  people  who  wish  to  lay  fetters  on  free 
thought,  are  always  the  foes  of  God,  they  cannot  be  the  friends  of  your 
majesty,  from  whom  I  do  not  expect  such  a  thing.'* 

Here  the  chamberlain  made  the  remark :  '*  Inspiration  is  rising  to  the 
cavalier*s  brain.'* 

"  Who  is  this  man,"  Borri  asked,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  "  who  has  the  boldness  to  speak  about  inspiration  ?*' 

^*  He  is  my  chamberlain,"  the  emperor  said,  soothingly.  "  He  has 
humorous  notions  at  times.** 

"  He  may  swallow  them  in  my  presence,*'  the  physician  said,  sternly. 
^'It  annoys  me  quite  enough  to  see  such  people  in  your  majesty's 
entourage." 

"Do  not  be  so  excitable,  my  good  cavalier,"  Leopold  exclaimed. 
"  If  I  were  to  be  annoyed  by  all  such  remarks,  I  should  have  been  in  my 
grave  long  ago." 

"  I  am  never  silent,  your  majesty,  when  I  have  to  express  my  views. 
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Hence,  before  I  hafe  the  happioess  of  conversipg  with  your  majesty 
aguBy  I  make  the  stipolation  uiat  this  man  must  hold  his  tongue."* 

The  emperor  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  the  chamberlain,  and  the 
latter  fell  back. 

This  conTersation  giyes  us  a  very  distinct  idea  of  Leopold's  bigoted 
tendencies.  Instead  of  consulting  the  physician  about  his  own  state, 
winch  was  evidently  dangerous,  the  emperor  first  began  a  religious 
skirmish  with  the  pmlosopher  or  heretic.  The  conf  ersation  next  turned 
to  Bprri's  expressed  opinions  about  the  Trinity.  Leopold  examined  into 
tiie  physician's  theological  knowledge,  his  views  about  the  Virgin,  and 
many  other  matters,  in  which  Borri's  logic  always  had  the  best  of  it.  At 
last  the  einperor  said : 

**  Ton  have  something  to  answer  for  at  Rome,  and  I  trust  you  will  be 
able  to  do  so  without  any  unpleasant  consequences.  But  now  I  hear 
that  joa  devote  yourself  to  chemical  cures.  I  would  sooner  talk  to  you 
on  tluit  pmnt  than  about  theolo^cal  things.  What  have  you  heard  about 
my  conation?" 

**  Nothing  beyond  the  supposition  that  your  majesty  has  been  poisoned. 
Bot  that  I  may  be  able  to  express  my  views  on  the  subject,  your  ma- 
jesty's physician-in-ordinary  must  bring  the  symptoms  before  me,  and 
then  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  greater  certainty." 

By  the  emperor's  orders  the  physician  was  sent  for.  "yThen  left  alone 
widi  the  emperor,  Borri  bent  searching  glances  upon  the  emperor's 
wasted  form,  then  felt  the  sufferer's  skin,  and  finally  carefully  surveyed 
the  walls.  After  this,  he  examined  every  object  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion,  and  at  length  fixed  his  eyes  resolutely  on  the  ceiling,  as  if  he  wished 
to  pierce  through  the  flowers  and  ornaments  that  decorated  it  in  rich 
stucco  work.  The  emperor's  eyes  timidly  followed  Borri's  glances  and 
movements.  The  poor  patient  groaned  deeply :  he  was  awaiting  the 
phyrician's  opinion — a  supposition  or  a  consolation. 

"  Well,  Borri,"  he  panted,  "  what  do  you  think  ?" 

<<  My  supposition,''  the  physician  firmly  remarked,  ^'  has  almost  become 
a  certainty.     Your  majesty  has  been  poisoned." 

"  Holy  mother  have  mercy  on  me !"  the  emperor  shrieked. 

^  I  must,  as  I  said,  speak  with  the  physician-in-ordinary ;  but  I  be- 
fieve  he  will  share  my  views.  I  can  also  promise  your  majesty's  recovery 
with  equal  certainty.     There  is  still  time  for  it." 

*'  And  how  do  you  come  to  the  conclusion  of  poison  ?  My  most 
intimate  friends  nearly  always  dine  with  me  out  of  the  same  dish.  Do 
you  notice  anything  on  my  body  ?" 

**  Your  majesty,"  said  Borri,  "  it  is  not  your  body,  but  the  atmosphere 
of  your  sitting-room  and  bedroom  that  is  poisoned.  So  soon  as  the  phy- 
ndan-in-ordinary  arrives,  we  will  make  arrangements  to  remove  you  to 
other  apartments." 

**  How  can  you  know  this,  when  I  feel  nothing  of  it  ?" 
**  Your  majesty  is  too  accustomed  to  the  poisonous  exhalation  for  you 
to  notice  it." 

**  And  where  does  this  exhalation  come  from?" 

*  This  ccmversation  is  borrowed,  word  for  word,  fh>m  the  report  of  Cardinal 
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The  physiciMi  walked  slowly  and  solemnly  to  the  gHt  goMdont  on 
which  the  tdple-hraoelied  candlesticks  stood.  He  took  the  latter  dowm, 
went  up  to  the  emperor's  table,  and  placed  them  by  the  side  of  the  other 
candlesticks.     Twelve  burning  candles  were  now  close  together. 

"  Where  the  exhalatkm  oomes  from  ?'*  Berri  said,  stfetohing  out  his 
hand ;  '^  &om  your  wax  candles,  your  mijes^.  Do  yoa  not  see  t^  red 
fire  in  the  flame?" 

At  this  moment  the  chamberlain  came  in. 

"The  fire  is  vivid,"  the  emperor  objected,  ^but  does  not  seem  tpme 
extraordinary.'' 

"  Do  you  not  perceive  the  fine  white  mist,  which  is  not  Bommi  irkk 
natural  candles  ?" 

"  My  eyes  are  so  weak.     Do  you  see  it,  ehamberiain  ?" 

The  gewemaii  thus  appealed  to  was  eompeUed  to  answer  in  the  affir- 
Biative. 

^^  Your  eyes^''  said  Born,  contemptuously,  ^  are  better  than  your  brain, 
M.  Chamberlam." 

The  emptor's  physician-in-ordinary  made  his  appearance. 

**  You  have  come  mA  the  right  moment,"  the  emperor  exclaimed ;  **  thb 
cavali^  asserts  that  the  atmosphere  of.  my  room  is  poisoned.  Have  yon 
the  diagnosis  with  you  ?" 

*'  Here,  your  majesty;  it  has  been  kept  since  the  first  day  of  your 
iHness,"  said  the  physiciaa. 

fiorri  ran  through  the  papers,  and  fovnd  them  perfectly  correct  and 
careful.  The  physician,  pleased  at  this  acknowledgment  of  his  services, 
Hstraed  to  Botti's  suspicions. 

*^  Look  here,  doctor,"  Borri  exdaimed ;  ^  do  you  see  this  fine,  <)nidcly- 
asoending  vapour?  Now  look  at  the  ceiling;  do  yoo  notioe  the  crust 
which  the  vapoar  has  deposited  there  ?" 

"  I  see  it  all,  and  bow  to  your  sharpness,  cavalier,"  said  the  doctor. 
<<  I  confess,  your  majesty,  that  I  have  felt  suspicious  for  some  days  past." 

''Does  your  majesty  bum  such  candles  everywhere?"  Born  asked. 
''  It  would  be  important  to  know  whether  they  are  used  in  the  empress's 
room." 

The  chamberlain  was  ordered  to  fetch  two  burning  candles  from  the 
apartment  of  the  empress,  and  the  flames  were  compared.  The  emperor's 
lights  burned  with  a  dark  red  restless  flame  ;  a  fine  vapour,  which  enclosed 
the  upper  part  of  the  candle  like  a  veil,  was  rent  by  repeated  sparks,  which 
flashed  firom  the  wick,  and  crepitated  like  electric^  discharges.  The 
candles  of  the  empress  burned  quietly,  like  any  ordinary  wax-candle. 

''Here  is  the  poison,"  Borri  exclaimed,  triumphantly,  as  he  laid  hb 
white  bony  hand  on  a  candlestick  belonging  to  the  imperial  cabinet. 
"  Shall  I  now  prove  to  your  majesty  that  these  candles  contain  a  subtle 
poison?" 

"  At  once." 

Borri  closed  the  door  of  the  imperial  cabinet  He  and  the  physician 
immediately  extinguished  the  suspected  wax-candles.  Then  both  went 
into  a  corner,  took  a  silver  dish,  and  began  removing  the  wax  from  the 
wick  over  it  So  soon  as  the  latter  was  laid  bare,  Borri  explained  his 
views  to  the  emperor.  Leopold  ordered  the  chamberlain  to  be  called,  and 
commanded  that  the  entire  stock  of  wax-candles  should  be  brought  into 
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lis  room.  They  were  taken  out  of  a  cupboard  in  the  ante-room,  and  about 
thirty  pounds  still  remaioed.  Biuri  at  once  pointed  out  a  pecuUar  laet  to 
the  emperor.  Each  candle  was  marked  at  top  and  bottom  with  a  gilt 
garlaad,  eTideBtly  that  thero  might  be  no  mistake.  A  careful  investiga- 
tion was  made,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  wicks  of  the  candles  tued 
by  the  enmeror  were  powerfully  impregnated  with  arscttic.  A  turnspit 
w>g  was  mched,  shut  up  in  a  closet,  and  a  dish  of  meat  was  put  before 
it,  with  which  were  mix^  finely-shredded  pieces  of  the  wick. 

In  the  mean  while  the  empa*or  was  removed  to  other  apartment!.  By 
the  monardb's  orders,  everybody  was  to  observe  the  deepest  silence  about 
the  wk<^e  i^aic  Borri  and  tne  physician^in-crdinary  proceeded  to  the 
palaee  surgery,  sent  away  all  the  assistants,  and  prepared  an  antidote  for 
tbm  emperor  with  their  own  hands.  Borri  then  analysed  the  components 
of  the  dipped  wick,  and  obtained  from  it  a  copious  deposit  of  arsenic  He 
had  left  orders  that  he  should  be  called  so  soon  as  the  dog  began  to  grow 
seetless,  but  the  effect  of  the  poison  was  so  rapid  that  Borri  found  the 
rnnimal  already  dead  when  he  returned  to  the  emperor.  Boih  physicians 
began  the  cure  of  the  emperor  on  the  same  evening.  Borri's  medidne 
consisted  chiefly  of  sudorifica,  which  he  always  employed  in  poisoning 


JLeopold  had  scarce  changed  his  room  ere  he  gave  orders  to  have  the 
soppier  of  the  wax-candles  arrested.  The  procurator  of  the  Jesuits  was 
found  to  be  the  man,  but  he  was  no  longer  in  Vienna.  By  ezpren 
Ofders  of  the  emperor,  Borri  remained  near  him,  and  attended  the 
UMnarch,  who  daily  grew  better.  The  physician  supported  the  savant 
to  the  best  of  his  abUi^,  and  by  May  19  the  emperor  was  able  to  drive 
oat  again. 

He  constantly  bad  conversatioos  with  Born,  who  was  obliged  to  make 
him  an  accurate  report  of  his  medical  treatment.  The  physician  had 
jnoet  strictly  followed  the  effect  of  the  poison  and  its  amount,  and  even 
examined  the  deposit  on  the  ceiling.  He  kept  back  two  candles  as 
erklence,  and  the  rest  were  employed  in  analysis.  Itie  weight  of  tibe 
candles  was  twenty-four  pounds,  that  of  the  impregnated  wicks  three 
pounds  and  a  hal^  whence  Borri  concluded  thai  the  amount  of  poison 
was  nearly  two  pounds  and  three-quarters.  When  the  emperor  heard 
diese  results,  he  exclaimed,  *'  They  would  have  sent  me  ad  patres  in  a 
few  months."  Borri  dined  at  the  imperial  table,  and  was  greatly  dis- 
tingnished,  to  the  no  slight  annoyance  of  his  clerical  foes,  who,  however, 
were  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  vacillation  to  feel  sure 
that  th^  victim  would  not  escape  them.  The  same  opinion  prevailed 
aaiong  the  inhabitants  at  court.  Scotti  only  looked  at  his  celebrated 
countryman  vrith  glances  of  compassion,  and  the  physician-in-ordiaary 
declared  without  hesitation : 

*^  My  dear  Borri,  the  behaviour  of  the  emperor  has  only  increased  the 
number  of  your  foes.  Any  one  who  has  attracted  the  hatred  of  the 
priests  here  may  be  reg^ardea  as  lost.  You  will  see  your  destiny  fulfilled 
m  Rome.^ 

"  No  persecution,"  Borri  replied,  "  will  keep  down  my  mind." 
It  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  Leopold  really  surrendered  the  saviour 
of  his  life  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Rome,  were  there  not, 
anhsppily,  too  many  similar  instances  in  histoxy. 
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Oo  June  14,  1670,  the  perfectly-cured  Leopold  discharged  his  physi- 
cian Borri.  He  thanked  him  fervently,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
regretted  that  he  could  not  display  the  gytitude  which  he  owed  the 
physician  from  the  feelings  of  his  heart  In  the  matter  of  religion, 
however,  Borri  had  so  '^  gone  astray  that  it  was  necessary  to  cure  him  of 
his  errors."  The  Pope  would  appoint  a  commission.  ^'  Still,"  the 
emperor  continued,  **  I  have  ohtained  a  guarantee  from  the  papal  nuocio 
that  in  no  case  shall  anything  be  done  against  your  body  and  your  life. 
My  envoy  in  Rome  will  tell  you  this  in  the  presence  of  the  papal  com- 
mission. So  long  as  you.  live,  two  hundred  ducats  a  year  shall  be  paid 
'ou  by  myself  or  my  heirs  as  a  memorial  of  what  you  have  done  for  me. 
f  you  come  to  a  better  conviction  in  religious  matters,  I  will  see  what  is 
to  be  done.  God  take  you  under  His  protection — that  is  my  wish. 
Farewell." 

He  offered  the  physician  his  hand  to  kiss,  which  Borri  bedewed  with 
his  tears — tears  of  emotion  and  of  compassion.  On  the  following  day  the 
savarft  was  taken  to  Rome  under  an  escort.  The  procurator  was  never 
heard  of  again  :  the  black  deed,  however,  was  concealed,  and  the  priests 
and  their  influence  still  prevailed  as  of  yore. 

As  for  Borri,  he  was  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
At  first  he  was  never  to  leave  the  castle,  but  eventually  obtained  so  much 
liberty  that  he  was  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  unimpeded,  and  practise. 
This  he  owed  to  the  energetic  interference  of  the  French  mar^chal, 
D'Estr^,  whom  he  cured  of  a  dangerous  disease  at  Rome.  After  this 
he  performed  several  other  remarkable  cures,  and  died  in  1681.  The 
Jesuit  general.  Pater  Gronzalez,  frequently  visited  him  in  St.  Angelo  in 
order  to  obtain  from  him  the  arcanum  by  which  he  expelled  poisons  from 
the  human  body.  Gonzalez  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  him  a  certificate 
of  his  entire  innocence,  and  promised  him  his  liberty.  But  Borri  ever 
laughingly  declined  to  reveal  the  secret,  with  the  words,  '^  This  know- 
ledge is  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola."  At 
Vienna  the  affair  was  soon  forgotten :  the  execution  of  the  Hungarian 
rebels  destroyed  the  horror  which  the  dark  deed  at  first  aroused. 

It  is  certainly  most  probable  that  the  attempt  was  made  on  Leopold  at 
the  instigation  of  the  French  party  from  the  motives  we  have  already 
stated.  The  pater-procurator  was  at  once  got  out  of  the  way,  and  pro- 
bably received  compensation  elsewhere;  and,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  order,  it  was  not  responsible  for  the  wicked  action  of  an  individual 
On  September  20,  1713,  nowever,  Prince  Eugene  wrote  to  Sbzendorf 
from  Philippsburg :  '^  I  am  satisfied  with  the  selection  of  Beutenreider 
as  political  adjutant,  and  will  take  such  care  of  the  health  of  this  excel- 
lent man  that  no  apprehension  about  Aqua  Tofana  shall  affect  him.  A 
veil  must  be  thrown  over  many  things,  as  the  Emperor  Leopold  believed 
when  he  was  convinced  by  the  unfortunate  Borri  that  the  poison  he  had 
inhaled  was  derived  from  the  wax-candles  burning  on  his  table."* 

•  Political  Writings  of  Prince  Eugene,  vol  vii.  p.  45. 
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•    BT  W,  BRODIS. 

III. 
BZRA  CBOSI  AHD  THB  MAB8HAL. 

We  had  all  re-filled  our  glasses,  and  socked  sedulously  at  the  straws 
for  a  few  minutes^  and  I  was  lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  when  Mr.  Ridley 
brake  in : 

^Captain,  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  tell  yon  of  a  somewhat  similar  trick, 
which  I  happen  to  know  was  played  on  the  marshal  in  Iowa  when  I 
was  last  there. 

^Near  Jacksonville,  where  I  was  staying  for  a  few  days  on  business, 
there  resides  a  small  farmer  named  Ezra  Cross,  a  New  England  man,  who, 
having  passed  his  early  youth  as  a  dn  pedlar,  was  considered  to  be  what 
in  New  England  phraise  is  denominatea  '  a  very  ^cute  trader*  He  had 
purchased  tibe  ground  he  now  farmed  about  two  years  previously ;  but 
bong  possessed  of  only  a  very  limited  capital,  he  had  been  forced  to  raise 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  purchase-money  by  loans.  These  loans,  as 
be  ofien  stated,  pressed  on  him  very  heavily,  as  the  persons  from  whom 
be  had  borrowed  the  money  always  took  the  opportunity  of  demanding 
p^ment  at  the  moment  they  knew  from  the  state  of  the  markets  that  he 
could  not  dispose  of  his  produce  except  at  a  loss,  and  then  compelled  him 
to  make  new  arrangements  with  them  of  such  a  nature  that,  in  spite  of 
bis  labouring  hard  from  morning  to  night,  he  could  see  no  prospect  of 
bis  ever  becoming  free.  In  this  quandary  he  had  recourse  to  me.  I  had 
known  and  had  dealings  with  him  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
and  although  he  was  excessively  difiBcult  at  driving  a  bareain,  I  had 
always  found  him  an  honest,  upright  man.  When  he  had  fully  explained 
the  affair  to  me,  I  at  once  proposed  to  give  him  a  certain  sum  down  on 
a  mortgage  on  his  farm  stock,  &c.  This  I  agreed  was  to  be  done  pri- 
vately, and  at  once,  so  that  afterwards,  his  property  being  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  other  creditors,  he  might  be  able  to  treat  with  them  on 
a  more  equal  footing.  At  the  same  time  I  bargained  that  I  myself,  in- 
stead of  paying  the  money  over  to  him,  was  to  do  so  to  his  creditors,  for 
I  would  not  lend  myself  to  anything  that  had  even  the  semblance  of 
being  dishonest,  and  1  felt  convinced  Uiat  the  sum  I  was  about  to  advance 
was  fully  equivalent  to  all  their  just  claims.  A  not  veiy  far  distant  day 
was  fixed  upon  for  carrying  out  this  plan.  And  I  left  the  state,  agreeing 
to  be  back  at  the  appointed  time,  when  he  promised  to  have  all  the  ne- 
ettsaty  papers,  documents,  &c.,  prepared  for  signature.  During  my  ab- 
sence the  monetary  crisis  of  1857  swept  over  the  country.  The  markets 
were  literally  at  a  stand-still.  Such  a  fair  chance  was  not  to  be  let  slip 
by  Ezra's  creditors.  Down  they  came  on  him.  His  farm  was  in  excel- 
lent order.  His  stables  and  byres  well  filled,  and  his  bams  fully  stocked. 
Tbe  propositions  they  made  to  him  for  a  delay  of  a  few  months  were  ex- 
pressly of  a  nature  so  onerous,  that  it  rendered  them  virtually  impossible. 
They  saw  that  by  seimng  the  farm,  selling  it  at  once,  then  buying  it  in. 
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and  holding  on  till  better  times,  they  would  by  a  fresh  sale  clear  a  profit 
of  over  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  they  consequently  determined  to  av&il 
themselves  of  the  advantage  which  the  nniveraal  tif|^hta«ss  of  the  money 
market  thus  gave  them.     It  was  in  vain  that  Ezra  expostulated;  his 
creditors  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  remonstrandbs,  and  he  now  saw  the 
day  not  very  fax  distant  when  he  should  once  more  have  to  begin  the 
world  again  penniless,  all  the  earnings  of  his  hard  work  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  swept  awiaj,  to  feaiw  him  ia  bis  older  years  to  return  again 
to  labour,  which  hia  increased  age  rendered  him  unfit  for.     It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  was  nding  home  disconsolately  from  the  market^  where 
he  had  in  vain  been  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  some  of  his  stock,  ttvniog 
over  in  hb  mind  his  unhappy  position^  and  considering  that  being  fisur 
away  from  all  his  more  intimate  friends  and  relations,  and  his  wife  being 
on  a  visit  in  New  England,  he  had  no  one  to  whom  he  could  confide  his 
property  for  the  time  beings  and  secure  it  from  the  n^acity  of  his  credi- 
tors, by  executing  a  bill  of  sale,  when  a  gentleman,  well  mounted  on  a 
high-mettled  horse,  was  riding  past  him  at  a  hard  trot.     The  road  jast 
.  at  the  point  where  he  then  was  takes  a  sharp  turn,  then  descends  down  a 
steep  hill«  and  a  mile  farther  on^  about  half  way  up  another,  but  gentler 
ascenty  lies  the  bum  of  Ezra  Cross.     The  gentleman  having  turned  the 
comer  was  loil  to  sight,  but  a  slight  cry  arrested  Ezra's  attention,  so 
hurrying  his  horse  along  with  a  touch  of  the  spur,  he  followed,  and  there 
he  saw  the  gentleman  who  had  just  passed  a  few  yards  down  the  hill 
getting  up  from  the  load,  and  his  horse  loose,  galloping  away.     Tying 
hift  own  horse  to  a  tree,  Ezra  went  up  to  the  gentleman,  asked  him  uf  he 
were  hurt,  and,  being  informed  that  he  felt  a  Gttle  shaken,  offered  to 
take  him  to  his  house,  which  was  near  at  hand,  attend  to  his  wants,  and 
send  a  person  to  catch  his  horse*     '  Do  yoa  live  near  here  ?^  said  the 
gentleman.     ^Tes;.  that  is   my  house  you  see  there  buned  in  the 
woods    about   a  mile    and  a  half  farther  on,   and  if  you  feel   too 
pained  to  walk  to  it,  you  ean  take  my  horse,  and  I  will  walk  along^* 
side  of  you.'     ^  Oh  !   thank  you„'   said  the   other ;  '  but  the   truth 
is»  I  am  going  on  urgent  business,  and  have  not  a  moment  to  spare.  Do 
you  know  a  peisen  hereabouts  called  Elzra  Cross?'     'Yes,'  said  the 
farmer,  ^  very  well ;'  and  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  saying  that  he  was 
that  person  himself,  when  the  old  prudent  business  habits  of  his  former 
life  made  him  hesitate,  so  he  merely  added, '  Fray,  may  I  ask,  are  you 

nuainted  ynth  him,  sir  ?'  '  Oh  no,  inde^ !'  said  the  gentleman  ;  ^  and 
0  not  think  he  would  be  very  desirous  of  makings  my  acquaintance  if 
he  knew  who  I  am.'  *  They  say  he  ie  somewhat  embarrassed  id  his 
money  matters,'  said  Ezra.  '  Why,  yes,  and  it  is  precisely  on  that  ac- 
count that  I  am  hurrying  out  to  his  farm.  Now,^  if  you  can  assist  me  in 
finding  it  at  once,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  reward  you  amply  for  your 
trouble.'  '  Fray  in  what  way  can  I  be  of  use  to  you  T  said  Ezra. 
*  Well,'  said  the  gentleman,  *  you  see  there  are  some  two  or  three  persons 
from  whom  Ezra  borrowed  a  portion  of  the  money  with  which  he  bought 
his  property.  Well,,  these  persons^  as  he  cannot  pay  them  now,  have  sent 
roe,^  the  maushal,  to  put  an  execution  in  it,  and  the  reason  I  am  so  pressed 
for  time  is,  that  a  fnend  of  his,  a  Mr.  Ridley,  arrived  in  town  this  morning 
and,  hearing  that  execution  was  about  to  be  put  into  Elzra's  farm,  started 
o£F  at  once  for  it  along  with  Judge  Farsons.  Now,  we  learned  not  only 
this  from  Judge  Farsons's  clerk,  but  that  a  mortgage  deed  had  been  pre- 
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pand  retdj  for  aigaatere^  and  tlMl»  teenfif^  tka  tani  affain  wen  taking, 
tba  judge,  Wfora  tlartNig,  had  altmd  a  bifi  of  sale  for  the  same  property 
Ifaat  be  faappeflied  to  hay  kr  hkoy  at  Eva's  soggestioB  it  appeared,  filling 
«p  tibe  \kmks  witk  Mr.  Ridley's  aame.  He  Ivrtiier  told  m  that  Mr. 
BkUefaad  ^  jttdge  iiktsnckd  waitiag  all  night  at  Eira's^  in  the  erent  of 
Iftttir  aet  fiateg  him  at  heme^  So  noir  yon  aaderstaad  of  what  import- 
anctt  it  ia  ^«t  I  should  rea^  the  form  belore  Exra,  who  was  in  town  when 
I  laft,  dK>dd  ceme  home  J  'Certainly/ said  Em; 'and  it  is  oafy  a  pity 
we  had  not  foeegaAered  a  fittle  sooner,  as  I  m^ht  have  saved  you  a  con- 
sirfnrahln  dishiasia>  Yoa'U  have  to  go  hach,  fer  yoa  remember  where  the 
fomr  reals  meet  Wei,  yoa  ought  there  to  have  toraed  to  the  left  instead 
a£  tehiog  this  ih»  middle  road.'  '  Why»  they  teld  me  die  middle  road, 
when  I  was  in  town,'  said  the  raardial.  '  Of  course  they  did,'  replied 
Ezra,  '  because  a  year  or  two  ago  it  used  to  be  the  middle  road,  this  road 
branching  off  from  it  about  a  mile  down  the  way,  and  another  road,  now 
closed,  ^t  led  to  Lewis  Egleane's  farm,  being  on  the  extreme  left.' 

*  Oh  !  many  thanks,'  said  the  awwrshal,  *- 1  snderstand  now  quite  easily 
how  the  mistake  must  have  arisen  in  the  directions  that  were  given  to  me. 
Now,  if  I  could  only  catch  my  horse,  I'd  be  off  at  once.'  About  this 
moment  Ezra's  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  came  running  out  of  the  thicket  at 
the  roadside,  and  said,  ^  Oh  \  father,  weVe  been  waiting  for  you  all  morn- 
ing, theres '    A  wink  and  a  look  from  Ezra  sufficed  to  make  the  boy 

understand  that  he  ought  not  to  speak ;  but,  as  Ezra  afterwards  told  me, 
the  big  drops  of  sweat  rolled  down  his  forehead  when  he  saw  that  boy 
come.  '  Yes,'  says  Ezra,  '  I  guess  you  looked  for  me  sooner,  the  more  so 
as  the  brindled  cow  was  ezpeeted  to  calve  ;  bat  I  hope  I'm  all  in  time.' 

*  Oh  yes,  fother,'  said  the  bay.  '  Now»  John,  go  and  catch  that  gentle- 
man's horse.'  '  Oh!  that  would  ha  difiumlt,'  said  John  ;  'he's  cut  his 
knee  pretty  considerable,  I  leckea.'  ^WeU,  aavev  mind,'  said  Ezra; 
'bring  him  here  at  once,'  althoagh  all  ^  time  Ezra  was  thanking 
HeaTon  in  his  heart  that  the  marshal's  horse  being  dius  lamed,  he  would 
he  delayed  in  the  ride  he  had  to  take,  and  that  he  h<^ped  to  have  the  bill 
of  sale  completed  before  he  could  retrace  his  steps  to  the  farm. 

"  With  many  thanks,  tha  maidud  praeeeded  oa  his  way  back,  and 
Ezra  no  sooner  saw  that  he  had  tuned  the  corner,  than,  to  the  amazement 
of  hie  son,  he  plunged  the  rowels  ef  his  spurs  in  h»  horse's  sides^  and 
started  off  down  the  hill  at  fxtt  gallop.  In  a  fow  minutes  he  had  arrived 
at  his  own  house,  and  long  before  the  marshal  could  retrace  his  steps  and 
come  to  it,  which  he  did  with  aB  speedy  Ezra's  hoBaa,  stock,  cattle,  horses, 
ikcy  and  all  that  was  in  his  bams^  not  exceptiDg  a  angle  thing,  was  my 
property.  The  marshal  was  at  first  inclined  to  take  very  ill  the  trick  that 
had  heen  played  him ;  but  he  afterwards  enjoyed  flie  joke,  and,  as  his 
horse  was  very  much  disabled  by  its  foil,  he  remained  all  night  at  the 
form,  and  drove  to  the  town  next  day  ia  EzraTs  waggon  with  Ezra,  Judge 
Farsons,  and  myself.  I  need  aoi  add  that  Ezra's  ccedilors  accepted  with 
pleasure  conditions  very  favoarahla  ta  £aB%,  whom^  ao  soon  as  they  were 
^ain  in  yassoBiiinn  oi  hie  peoyeiiVy  nor  that  since  then 


completed,  I  put  again  :_  , ^_^__       

he  has  paid  me  every  cent  I  advanoed  him^  has  his  farm  clear  of  all  debt, 
and  a  very  handsome  balance  at  his  bankers. 

**  Now,  captain,  begging  your  pardon  for  having  stopped  you  so  long, 
for  my  story  has  somehow  spun  out  to  an  unconscionable  length,  I  trust 
yoa  vnll  continae  your  interestmg  narrative." 
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"  Wall,  Mr.  Ridley,  that  is  a  fust-rate  story  or  youm,  aod  I  likes  it 
'cause  it  wur  straight  up  and  down,  jQst  as  wall  as  'cute.  Now  that  man, 
if  he  hadn't  had  such  a  friend  as  you  tu  back  him  up,  blowed  if  he 
wouldn't  ha'  been  completely  ruinationed,  and  no  help  neether.  Oh  I 
thar  air  some  mortal  cantanbrous  folks  in  this  here  world  what  don't  care 
no  more  fiir  a  man's  feelins  or  his  life  than  they  du  fiir  the  feelins  or 
life  ov  a  tree*bug,  seein'  on'y  and  purvidin'  they  gains  money.  But  a 
man  as  has  tu  du  with  a  New  Englander  has  oonsraerable  ov  a  edge  tool 
tu  play  with,  and  eif  he  expecks  tu  shaye  him,  I  calkilate  he'd  need  ta 
take  a  lessin  frum  Siat  book  oy  Dickens  the  Artful  Dodger's  in,  and  go 
tu  bed  booted  and  spurred  if  he  wishes  tu  eit  up  before  him.  Thar  ain't 
much  green  about  me  New  Englanders :  it's  a  colour  they  don't  take  ta 
kindly.     I  often  thinks  they  must  be  bom  with  spectacles  on." 


THE    HAUNTED    HOME. 

BAXLAD. 

Bt  J.  £•  Cabfenteb. 

Test  told  me  of  a  haunted  boose. 

But  they  had  read,  perchance, 
Some  dismal  tale  of  gnostlj  forms 

That  filled  an  old  romance ; 
It  needed  not  an  idle  tale 

To  prove  such  things  may  be. 
The  dear  old  home  where  long  I've  dwelt 

Seems  haunted  now  to  me. 

Whene'er  I  pace  the  silent  room, 

I  mark  the  yacant  chair. 
And  memory  fondly  pictures  still 

The  form  that  rested  there ; 
Around  our  porch  the  woodbine  clings. 

And,  when  I  pass  the  door, 
I  feel  'tis  haunted  by  the  form 

That  tended  it  of  yore. 

I  mark  at  eve  the  sunset  glow 

Steal  throuffh  the  window-pane, 
I  almost  feel  the  arm  in  mine 

That  there  so  oft  has  lain; 
I  know  these  are  but  waking  dreams. 

Faint  shadows  round  me  cast. 
But  who  has  ever  known  a  home 

Not  haunted  by  the  past? 
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CARDINAL  POLE: 

OB,  THE  DATS  OP  PHILIP  AND  MART. 

AN    HISTORICAL   ROMANCE.* 

By  WiLLLllC  HiJOIBOK  AlKBWOmTH. 


38oofc  tbt  Jfiftb. 

THE  INSUHBECnON. 

I. 

▼HAT  PARSED  BETWEEN  06BEBX  AlO)  C0H8TAECE  DT  THE  8ACSISTY. 

On  the  King's  departure  from  the  sacristy,  as  oreviously  narrated, 
Constance  immediately  released  Osbert  from  the  ambiT}  and  the 
unhappy  lovers,  rushing  into  each  other^s  arms,  forgot  lor  a  short 
nace  the  pNsrilous  position  in  which  they  were  pliu^ed.  At  last, 
Oshirt,  partially  disengaging  himself  from  the  mistress  of  his  heart, 
ezdumed  with  bitterness, 

^What  Iiave  we  done  that  we  should  suffer  thus  sererely? 
Heayen  seems  never  weary  of  persecuting  us.  Tet  we  have  com- 
mitted no  fault  save  that  of  loving  each  other." 

**  Alas !  ^  cried  Constance,  **  it  would  seem  that  we  are  never  to 
be  united  on  earth,  since  we  meet  only  for  a  moment,  to  be  torn 
asunder.    We  must  look  for  happiness  beyond  the  srave." 

"That  is  but  cold  comfort,  Constance,"  cried  Osbert.  "I 
cling  to  life  and  hope.  I  yet  hope  to  make  you  my  bride,  and 
to  spend  years  in  vour  society — ^happy,  happy  years,  which  shall 
make  amends  for  all  tlie  misery  we  have  unaergone." 

"It  would,  indeed,  be  bhss  to  dwell  together  as  you  say," 
leplied  Constance;  ^^but  fate  opposes  us,  and  to  struggle  against 
our  destiny  would  be  vain.  The  trials  we  experience  are  given  us 
for  our  b^efit,  and  ought  to  be  borne  cheerfully.  At  tnis  very 
mcmienty  withm  a  short  distance  of  us,  a  martyr  is  purchasing  by 
1  crod  death  a  crown  of  gloiy  and  a  place  in  heaven.  Hark  to 
^lose  cries  I "  she  exclaim^,  as  shouts  were  heard  without;  ^^  per- 
dttnoe  he  is  now  bound  to  the  stake.  I  am  thankful  to  be  spared 
tfie  frightful  spectacle,  but  I  can  pray  for  him  here." 

And  she  knelt  down  on  the  pavement,  and  prayed  aloud. 

♦  JU  rightt  reserved. 
*     VOL.  IJV.  O 
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While  she  was  thus  engaged,  Osbert  glanced  anxiously  around  * 
in  search  of  some  means  of  escape,  but  could  discover  none.    The 
sacristy  was  lighted  by  two  lancet-shaped  windows,  but  they  were 
narrow,  and  barred  outade. 

^^  Despair ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  half-frenzied  accents,  as  his  search 
concluded.    ^^  Flight  is  impoesible.    We  are  lost.^ 

But  Constance's  thoughts  were  with  the  martyr  in  Smithfield, 
and  the  appalling  so^ie  fleemed  to  be  paasing  before  her  eyes. 
Suddenly  she  shrieked  out,  ^^  The  fire  is  Mndlal.  I  can  see  the 
red  reflexion  of  the  flames  through  yonder  windows.  Oh,  it  is 
horrible.    Would  I  were  back  with  the  good  Cardinal  1  ^ 

"  Would  you  were  ! "  ejaculated  Osbert.  ^'  But  I  fear  you  will 
never  behold  him  more.  tThe  King  will  be  here  presently,  and 
wiU  require  an  answer.    What  will  you  say  to  him? " 

"  Say  !     What  shall  I  say  ?  "  criea  Constance,  bewildered. 

*^  Ask  me  not,"  rejoined  Osbert,  in  a  sombre  voice.  ^^Tate 
this  dagger,"  he  added,  placing  a  poniard  in  her  hand.  ^^  Con- 
ceal it  about  your  person.    Tou  may  need  it." 

"  This  damer !"  she  cried,  r^arding  the  weapoau  "  What  am 
I  to  do  with  It?" 

^^  Should  the  worst  befal,  plunge  it  in  the  Sling's  heart,  or  your 
own,"  he  rejoined. 

^^  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  letting  the  poniard  fall  upon  the 
pavement.  ^^  I  will  not  commit  a  crime  that  would  doom  me  to 
perdition.  Were  I,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  to  do  a^you 
suggest,  all  hope  of  our  reunion  in  a  better  world  would  be  over. 
Then,  indeed,  I  should  be  lost  to  you  for  ever." 

"But  this  inexorable  demon  will  be  here  anon,"  cried  Osbert, 
picking  up  the  dagger.  "  The  thought  drives  me  mad.  Would 
that  these  strong  walls  could  crack  asunder  to  let  us  pass,  or  the 
floor  yawn  and  swallow  us  up.    Anything  to  avoid  him." 

"  Fresh  shouts !  more  li^ht  against  yon  windows  I  They  are 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire ! "  cned  Constance.    "  'Twill  be  over  soott.** 

"  ilSid  then  the  King  will  oome  hither,"  said  Osbert.  "  Are 
you  prepared  for  him  ?  " 

"  Fully  prepared,"  she  rgoined.  "  Return  to  your  place  of  oon- 
oealmenty  lest  he  should  appear  suddenly." 

"  No,  I  will  remain  here,  and  brave  his  anger,"  said  Osbert. 

"  Oh,  do  not  act  thus  rashly  I "  she  exclaimed.  "  Tou  can.  render 
me  no  aid,  and  will  only  place  yourself  in  needless  periL" 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  live.  Let  the  tyrant  wreak  his  utmost 
vengeance  upon  me  if  lie  wilL  Ha  I  he  comes,"  he  cned,  aa  the 
key  grated  in  the  lock^imd  the  door  opened. 

It  was  not  the  King,  however,  but  Bodomont  Bittecn,  who 
entered. 

^^Just  as  I  expected!"  exclaimed  Rodomont.  '^Prudence  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  lover.    I  was  certain  I  should  find  you 
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te&dng  to  your  mistesB,  and  therefore  I  came  to  warn  yon  that  the 
Kinc  will  be  here  directly.    Back  to  the  ambry  at  once.'' 

"  Xlo  more  hiding  for  me,"  returned  Osbert  ^  I  ahall  remain 
where  I  am.** 

'^  And  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  have  your  bead  chopped  off  for 
your  pains,"  observed  Rodomont.  ^*  What  service  will  that  do  to 
IfistresB  Constance?'' 

"  It  will  only  tend  to  make  me  more  wretched,"  she  rejoined. 

if  yon  love  me,"  she  added  to  Osbert,  ^^yoa  will  not  expose 
jovrsdf  to  this  great  danger." 

^There,  you  oranot  resist  that!"  cried  Rodomont.  ^  Back  to 
tiie  ambry  at  once»"  he  oontinned,  poshing  him  towards  it  ^  And 
as  yon  vune  your  head,  do  not  stir  till  the  coast  is  clear." 

^I  cannot  answer  for  myself,"  remarked  Osbert,  as  he  got  into 
the  cmboard.    ^^  A  word  from  the  King  will  bring  me  forth." 

^Then  m  answer  for  you,"  said  Rodomont,  locking  the  ambry, 

'     ■  *  ■     '  <<  That's  the  only  chance  of  keepine 


and  taking  away  the  key.  ^  _ 

himoQtof  harmrs  way.    Benot  oast  down, £ur  mistress,"  he  aade 
to  Gonstanoe.    *^  The  Cardinal  will  protect  you." 

^  Were  I  with  him  I  should  have  no  fear,"  Ae  replied.  ^  He 
would  shield  me  against  all  wrong;  but  I  am  now  in  the  Bang's 
power,  and  he  has  wraitened  to  deliver  me  to  BiAop  Bonner." 

^  And  if  his  Majesty  should  so  dispose  of  you,  'twill  be  but  a 
brief  confinement,  for  the  Cardinal  ^inll  speedily  have  you  back. 
So  be  of  good  cheer.  But  hist  I  there  is  a  stir  within  the  church. 
The  dread  ceremony  is  over.  I  must  leave  you,  or  the  King  will 
find  me  here.    Keep  up  your  courage,  I  say." 

With  this  he  quittea  the  chamber,  and  made  fiist  the  door  out- 
fide. 

n. 

9  HOW  1A.TWKK  ALFOmO  I5TESP08ID  IK  COKBTAirCB's  BEHALF. 

AFTBBa  brief  iirterval, but  which  appeared  like  an  age  to  Con* 
Maace,  tbe  door  was  acnun  thrown  open,  and  Philip  entered  the 
aiciisty.  To  judge  by  nis  looks,  no  one  would  have  supposed  that 
he  was  fresh  from  the  terrible  iq>ectacle  he  bad  just  witnessed. 

^  Oie  would  think  that  buminj^must  be  pleasant  to  those  tainted 
vilh  heiesy,"  he  observed.  ^^  The  wretch  who  has  just  suffered 
fivr  his  contumacy  smiled  as  the  pile  was  lighted.  But  it  was 
act  to  speak  of  lum  that  I  came  here,  but  of  yourself,  Constance. 
Bnre  yoarefleeted?" 

'^I  did  not  need  to  reflect,  sire.  My  determination  was  instantly 
Anned,  and  is  unakerable." 

^ToQ  will  segret  it,  Constance— ^bitterly  regret  it.  Consider 
vhat  you  sacrifioe— life,  and  all  that  oan  render  life  attractive — 
&r  a  soGtaiy  oell^  and  a  fiery  death  in  Smithfield." 

o2 
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^'I  require  no  consderatioii,  sire.  I  choose  the  dungeon  and 
the  stake." 

"Yet  a  moment,**  urged  Philip.  *' Bishop  Bonner  is  without, 
but  I  am  unwilling  to  summon  him." 

"Do  not  hesitate,  sire.  I  have  said  that  my  determination  is 
unalterable.'' 

After  regarding  her  steadfastly  for  a  few  moments,  and  perodving 
that  she  manifested  no  symptoms  of  relenting,  Phihp  moved 
slowly  towards  the  door,  and,  on  reaching  it,  paused,  and  again 
looked  at  her  fixedly.  But,  as  she  still  continued  firm,  he  sum- 
moned Bonner,  who  immediately  afterwards  entered  with  Father 
Alfonso.  The  bishop's  features  were  flushed  with  triumph,  bat 
the  Spanish  friar  appeared  grave  and  sad,  and  his  cheeks  were 
almost  livid  in  hue. 

^^  Here  is  another  obstinate  heretic  for  you,  my  lord,"  said  the 
King,  pointing  to  Constance.  "  Take  her,  and  see  what  you  can  do 
with  her." 

"  If  the  Lord  Cardinal  and  your  Majesty  have  failed  in  bringing 
her  to  reason,  I  shall  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  doing  so,"  replied 
Bonner.  ^^Nevertheless,  I  will  essa^.  Tou  must  not  expect  the 
same  gentle  treatment  from  me,  mistress,"  he  added,  in  a  harsh 
voice,  to  Constance,  ^^  that  you  have  lately  experienced  fix>m  the 
Cardinal" 

"  I  do  not  expect  it,  my  lord,"  she  rejoined* 

**He  has  be^  far  too  indulgent,"  pursued  Bonner.  *^Tou 
have  been  free  to  roam  about  the  palace  gardens — ^have  had  your 
own  attendants  and  your  own  chamber,  as  if  you  were  the  Cardinal^s 
guest  and  not  his  prisoner — have  been  exempted  from  mass,  and 
other  privileges,  wholly  inconsistent  with  your  state.  None  of 
these  immunities  will  you  enjoy  with  me.  You  will  have  no 
garden  to  walk  in,  but  a  prison  court  with  higli  walls — ^no  dain^ 
and  luxurious  chamber,  but  a  close  cell — no  better  fare  than  bread- 
and-water — ^no  attendant  save  the  ^oler — ^none  to  converse  ^th 
except  the  priest.  This  is  tiie  plan  I  shall  pursue  with  you.  If  it 
fails,  and  you  continue  obstinate^  you  need  not  be  reminded  of 
your  doom." 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause.  Constance  then  addressed 
herself  to  the  King,  and,  speaking  with  a  spirit  which  she  had 
never  previously  displayed  before  him,  said,  ^^  I  protest  a^nst 
this  course,  sire.  If  I  am  a  prisoner  at  all,  I  am  the  Lord 
Cardinal's  prisoner.  I  was  placed  in  his  Eminence's  charge  by 
the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  I  demand  to  be  taken  back  to  him. 
If  I  be  not,  but  be  illegally  and  unjustiy  detained  by  the  bishop, 
let  his  lordship  look  to  it,  for  assuredly  he  will  have  to  render 
a  strict  account  to  the  Cardinal.  I  have  been  brought  hither  in 
virtue  of  a  warrant  fiK)m  her  Majesty,  which  compels  my  attend- 
ance at  this  execution,  but  the  warrant  declares  that  I  am  to  be 
taken  back,  and  this  the  bishop  engaged  to  do." 
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<<bih]8  80?''  demanded  PhUiD. 

^I  cannot  deny  it,^  replied  &>nneT;  ^but  your  Majesty  can 
oyerrole  the  order.'' 

<<TheKmg  will  not  follow  such  ill  counsel  said  Constance. 
^Vl  be  not  taken  back  in  accordanoe  with  the  warrant,  both  her 
Maje8t7  and  the  Cardinal  will  be  sore  displeased." 

tiThe  damsel  speaks  boldly  yet  tmthfully,  rire,"  interposed 
FaAer  Alfonso,  ^^  and  has  right  on  her  side.  The  bishop  admits 
that  die  was  brought  here  under  her  Maiesty's  warrant,  and 
does  not  deny  that  he  undertook  to  take  her  back  to  the  Cardinal. 
If  this  be  not  done,  his  Eminence  will  have  just  groimd  of  dis- 
|Jttsare.  Furthermore,  nnce  Mistress  Constance  was  placed  by 
the  Queen  under  the  Cardinal's  charge,  her  Majesty's  consent  must 
be  obtained  ere  she  can  be  removed. 

^But  the  King  can  set  at  nought  the  warrant,"  cried  Bonner^ 
^and  can  remove  the  damsel  finim  the  Cardinal's  diarge  if  he 
thinbfit" 

^Doubtless  his  Majesty  can  act  as  he  may  deem  meet,"  rejoined 
Father  Alfonso;  ^^but  your  lordship  can  scarce  expect  to  escape 
blame  in  the  afibir.  The  Queen  is  certain  to  resent  the  disrespect 
shown  to  her  authority,  and  the  Cardinal  will  be  equally  indignant 
at  the  interference  with  him.  Both  will  visit  their  displeasure  on 
yoorhead." 

^Bnt  you  will  hold  me  harmless,  ore?"  said  Bonner. 

'^  Nay,  niy  lord,  I  care  not  to  quarrel  with  the  Cardinal,"  rejoined 
niilip.    ^  X  ou  must  bear  the  brunt  of  his  anger." 

^  And  also  of  the  Queen's  displeasure,"  remarked  Father  Alfonso* 
"Her  Majesty  takes  great  interest  in  this  damsel,  and  had  a  special 
design  in  placing  her  under  the  Cardinal's  care.  If  her  plan  be 
thwarted ^" 

"Enough,  good  father,  enough!"  interrupted  Bonner.  "Un- 
sopported  by  your  Majesty,  I  dare  not  act  in  opposition  to  the 
Queen  and  the  Cardinal,  and  consequently  Mistress  Constance 
iDustgo  back  to  Lambeth  Palace." 

^iftank  Heaven  I  am  saved!"  exclaimed  Constance,  clasping 
her  hands  fervently. 

'^Be  not  too  sure  of  that,"  muttered  Bonner,  with  the  growl  of 
atiger  robbed  of  his  prev. 

**Toiir  lordship  is  right,"  observed  Philip,  who  for  a  moment 
had  been  buried  in  thought.  ^  Direct  opposition  to  the  Cardinal 
mi^bt  be  fraught  with  ill  consequences.  Let  Mistress  Constance 
go  back  to  Lambeth  Palace.  But  ere  many  days — perchance  to- 
morrow— ^the  Cardinal  shall  be  compelled  to  yield  her  up  to  you. 
The  Queen  herself  shall  rive  you  the  order." 

^  I  do  not  think  her  Majesty  will  sign  such  an  order,"  observed 
Father  Alfonso. 

^Be  content,  my  lord,  you  shall  have  it,"  said  the  Sang  sig- 
nificantly to  Bonner. 
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<^  There  is  another  prisoner  in  the  Lolkrdfl^  Towex  whom  I  finn 
-would  h&ve^  sire.''  obeenred  the  bisho]^. 

<^  Tou  mean  the  craa^  &natic,  Derrick  Carrer^"  rejoined  Philip* 
^^He  shall  be  eiven  up  to  you  at  the  same  tmie  as  Gonatanee. 
Come  to  Whitehall  betimee  to-monow,  and  I  will  procure  you  the 
warrant  from  her  Majea^.    Meanwhile^  lei  Constanoe  go  back*'' 

^^  Tour  injunotiona  shall  be  obeyed,  ore*  Ere  long,  I  hope-  to 
offer  your  Majeely  a  grand  aato-da«£&  at  Smithfield." 

<^  If  hia  Majesiy  wfll  be  guided  by  me^  he  will  not  attend 
another  such  doeadful  execution  as  we  bave  this  day.  witneased/' 
obeenred  Father  Alfooeo. 

^^  Why  so,  father?  ^  demanded  the  £ing. 

^Because  you  wiU  in£illiUy  lose  ycmr  pc^ulanty  with  the 
nation,  sire,"  said  Father  Alfonso.  ^^  The  ooium  q£  these  execi;^ 
tions  will  attach  to  you,  instead  of  to  their  authors." 

'^  Tb»e  is  something  in  this,"  obserred  Philip^  thoughtfollj. 
*^We  will  talk  of  it  anon.  Farewell,  my  lord.  To-morrow 
morning  at  Whitehall."  And  with  a  glance  at  Coustanee  he 
quitted  the  sacristy^  attended  by  his  con£asBor. 

AAer  addressing  a  few  harsh  words  to  Constance,  f<»  whom  he 
seemed  to  have  conceiTod  an  extraordinary  antipathy,  Boanec 
likewise  quitted  the  chamber. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Sodomont  entered,  and  hurrying  to  the 
ambry,  unlocked  it,  and  iset  Osbert  free. 

Again  the  unhappy  lovera  rudied  into  each  othei^s  armay  but 
Rodomont  thoucht  it  necessary  to  interpose,  saying  there  was  no 
time  for  the  indulgenoe  of  sudi  tzansports  now,  but  urging  them 
to  bid  each  other  iarewelL 

<<You  heard  what  passed  just  now,"  remarked  Constance  to 
Osbert;  ^^ I  am  to  be  taken  back  to  the  good  CardinaL" 

^'  True;  but  to-morrow^he  will  be  compelled  to  suirender  you  to 
Bonner,"  rejoined  Osbert. 

^^  Do  not  believe  it*  &iL  mu^ress/'  said  Rod<»nont.  '^  His  Emi- 
nence will  protect  you.  You  have  escaped  mai^  difficulties^  and 
majr  be  equally  fortunate  now.  You  are  to  return  with  the  pro- 
cession to  Saint  Paul's,  after  which  you  will  be  taken  to  Lambeth 
PaUce." 

"Farewell,  Constance,"  said  Osbert,  straining  her  to  his  breast. 

"Make  haste!"  cried  Kodomont,  impatiently,  "or  we  shall 
haye  the  guard  here,  and  then  there  will  be  a  firesh  aotanglemaii. 
Methinks  I  hear  their  footsteps.    Quick!  quick!" 

"  I  come,"  rejoined  Constance. 

And  tearing  herself  fiom  her  lover,,  she  followed  him  out  of  the 
sacristy.  The  door  being  left  open,  Osbert  allowed  a  brief  inter- 
val to  elapae^  and  then  issued  forth  into  the  churchy  whick  by  this 
time  was  well-nigh  deserted. 
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m. 

HOW  06BEBX  WAS  INDUCED  TO  JOIN  A  COKSFIBACY. 

Amokgst  ihoBe  who  witnessed  the  buniinfl;  of  Rogers  was  the 
French  ambassador.  On  quitting  Smithfidd,  he  remdred  to  the 
court  adjoining  the  conyentual  church,  and  was  watcning  the  rdip* 
gioos  prooesnoB  set  oot  on  its  retorm  to  Saint  Paul's,  whea  he 
noticea  Osbert  Cliatcm,  whose  eyes  were  following  the  retxeatiag 
figure  of  Constance.  Approaching  him,  De  Noailles  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  ^  I  am  sorry  to  see  poor.  Constance  TyrreU  among  those 
recusants.    Has  she  been  delivered  over  to  Bonner^s  chambre  or- 

^Noi  as  yety''  r^oined  Oeib^  in  a  troubled  tone. 

^I  trust  she  never  mav  b^''  said  De  Noailles,  ^^  for  Bonner  haa 
BO  pity  for  a  hentb.  x  outh  and  beauty  w^h  very  little  witJb. 
bink  Tis  enough  to  drive  oi>e  mad  to  thmk  that  so  lovely 
a  creature  should  be  his  victim ! " 

^Shenever  diallbel"  eoielaimed  Osbert,  moodily. 

^How  vrallryon  hinder  it? '^  said  DeNoaiUes.  ^  Can.  you  snatch 
herfiom  hia  gnsp  if  he  cmoe  secures  her?  Can  you  unlock  the 
inen  in  whi^  she  will  be  imnmred?  Dare  you  even  approach 
ber  now?  How,  then,  will  you  be  able  to  firee  lier,  idien  she  is  led 
to  the  stake,  escorted  by  a  guard  as  strong  as  that  which  aocom- 
ptnied  the  poor  wretch  whouas  just  been  sacrificed?'' 

^TOTtuxe  me  not  thusP  cried  Osbert.  ^^I  feel  as  thoi^  I 
codd  sell  myself  to  perdition  to  accomplish  her  deliverance." 

^  Yoashallnot  need  to  do  that,"  observed  De  Noailles,  perceiving 
tbat  Osbert  was  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  for  his  purpose. 
^Now  listen  to  me.  A  plot  is  hatching,  havinff  for  its  object  the 
overthrow  of  Philip,  the  oeposition  of  Mary,  and  the  restoration  of 
die  Protestant  fidth,  as  a  guarantee  for  which  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
18  to  be  proclaimed  Queen.  With  this  movement  all  the  heads  of 
tke  Phitestant  party  are  connected,  and  only  await  a  &vourable 
mcnnent  for  an  outbreak.  That  moment  is  at  hand.  The  exe* 
cation  whioh  has  just  taken  place  is  but  the  prelude  to  others 
eqaally  dreadful.  In  a  few  days  Bishop  Hooper  will  be  burnt  at 
Gkmcester,  Saunders  at  Coventry,  and  Taylor  at  ELadl^;  and,  ere 
the  month  be  out,  others  will  swell  the  fearful  catalogue.*  Tbo^ 
iDQgfaly  alarmed,  the  Protestants  feel  that,  if  they  do  not  offer 
prompt  and  effectual  resistance,  thev  vrill  be  exterminated.  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  they  will  all  rise  when  called  upon,  and, 
if  well  managed,  the  scheme  cannot  firil  of  success." 

^  What  has  this  plot  to  do  with  Constance  Tyrrell?"  demanded 
Osbert. 
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^^  Muchy"  replied  the  other.  ^^  Join  us,  and  I  will  engage  to  pro- 
cure her  liberation." 

"  On  thoee  terms  I  will  join  you,"  said  Osbert.  ^  What  would 
you  have  me  do?'* 

<<  I  cannot  explain  our  plans  now.^  But  meet  me  to-morrow,  at 
midnight,  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  the  chief  conspirators." 

<<  I  will  be  there  at  the  hour  appointed,"  said  Osbert.  ^^Till 
then,  farewell  1" 

And  moving  away,  he  followed  the  ^rocesdon  to  Saint  Paul's, 
leaving  De  Noailles  well  satisfied  with  his  manoeuvre. 

IV. 

WHAT  PHILIP  HEAHD  WHILB  CONCEALED  BEHIND  THE  ABBAS. 

Next  day,  in  the  forenoon,  Bishop  Bonner  repaired  to  Whitehall 
Palace^  and  found  the  King  in  a  cabinet  communicatm^  with  the 
great  gallery.  Philip  was  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  despatches, 
and  near  him  stood  Rodomont  Bittern,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
vernng. 

^^  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  my  lord,"  said  the  King  to  Bonner,  as  the 
latter  entered  the  cabinet  ^^  This  gentleman  is  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
firom  the  Lord  Gurdinal  to  her  Majesty,  in  which  his  Eminence 
solidts  an  audience  of  her  on  a  matter  of  importance.  The  Car- 
dinal will  be  here  at  noon,  and  the  important  matter  on  which  he 
comes  relates  to  the  deliverv  of  Constance  Tyrrell  to  your  lordship. 
Is  it  not  so,  sir?"  he  added  to  Rodomont. 

"It  is,  mj  liege,"  replied  the  other.  "His  Eminence  is  un- 
willing to  give  up  the  maiden,  and  desires  to  ascertain  the  Queen's 
pleasure  on  the  subject  As  I  have  aJready  told  your  Mwesty,  the 
Uardinal  was  much  troubled  on  learning  n*om  Mstress  Constance 
what  had  befallen  her,  and  he  declared  that  unl^s  he  had  the 
Queen's  positive  commands  to  that  effect  he  would  not  surrender 
her  to  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
him  more  moved." 

"I  make  no  doubt  that^his  Eminence  blamed  me,  sir?"  re- 
marked Bonner. 

"  To  speak  truth,  mj  lord,  he  did,**  replied  Rodomont;  "  and  he 
said  plainly  to  Lord  Priuli  that  you  should  not  have  the  damsel" 
^  "  Your  Majesty  hears  that?  "  cried  Bonner.    "  This  proud  Car- 
dinal defies  your  authority." 

"  Nay,  there  was  no  defiance  on  his  Eminence's  part  of  the 
King's  Highness,"  observed  Rodomont,  *^but  only  of  your  lord- 
ship. The  representative  of  his  Holiness,  he  said,  should  not  be 
insulted  with  impunity,  and  he  added  some  words  which  I  care 
not  to  repeat,  but  they  spoke  of  reprimands,  censures,  and  possible 
privation  of  dignity." 
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^His  RmiTienoe  takes  up  the  matter  with  great  warmth,"  ob- 
served Bomier,  imeasily. 

^I  have  never  known  him  so  put  out  before,''  said  Rodo- 
mont  ^^  He  paced  to  and  £ro  within  his  chamber  for  an  hour,  and 
the  Lord  Priiui  could  scarce  pacify  him.  This  morning,  after  an 
interview  with  Mistress  Constance,  his  anger  broke  out  afiredi,  and 
he  despatched  me  with  a  letter  to  her  Majesty,  craving  an 
audience  at  noon.  This  is  all  I  have  to  state.  I  have  thought  it 
light  to  warn  your  lordship  that  if  you  think  fit  to  persist  in  the 
matter,  you  may  know  what  to  expect.'' 

^Enough,  sir,"  observed  the  Kin^;.    ^' You  majr  withdraw." 

Rodomont  bowed  and  retired,  bughinff  in  lus  sleeve  at  the 
finght  he  had  siven  Bonner.  ^^  Heaven  forgive  me  for  making 
a  bugbear  of  the  good  Cardinal,''  he  muttered;  ^  but  the  trick 
seems  to  have  succeeded." 

^So>  the  Cardinal  is  determined  to  try  his  strength  with  us," 
ol)6erved  Philip,  as  soon  as  he  and  Bonner  were  left  alone. 

^I  must  b^  to  retire  from  the  contest,  sire,"  replied  the  bishop. 
"Whoever  wms.  I  am  sure  to  lose  by  it." 

^^Tut!  I  will  bear  you  harmless,"  rejcnned  the  Kins.  ^'  But 
the  Cardinal  will  be  here  anon.  I  must  prepare  the  Queen  for 
hisanivaL" 

^  I  would  your  Maiesty  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  'abandon 
this  design,"  observed  Eionner.  '^  It  will  lead  to  nothing  save 
trouble  and  confusion.  Ever  after  I  shall  have  the  Cardinal  for 
an  enemy." 

"You  alarm  yourself  needlessly,"  rejoined  Philip.  "That  knave 
purposely  exaggerated  his  master's  anger.  The  Cardinal  knows 
liill  well  that  the  act  is  mine,  and  not  your  lordship's." 

With  this,  he  passed  through  a  side-door,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  bishop,  entered  a  large  and  magnificently  furnished  apartment, 
embellished  with  portraits  of  Henry  VHI.  and  his  family.  No 
one  was  within  this  superb  room,  and  after  travernng  it,  the  King 
and  Bonner  reached  an  ante-chamber,  in  which  were  assembled  a 
number  of  pages,  esquires,  and  ushers  in  the  royal  livery. 

On  seeing  the  King,  these  personages  drew  up  and  bowed  reve- 
r^tly  as  he  passed,  while  two  gentleman  ushers,  each  bearing  a 
white  wand,  marshalled  him  ceremoniously  towards  the  entrance 
d  the  Queen's  apartments,  before  which  stood  a  couple  of  tail 
yeomen  of  the  guard  with  halberds  in  their  hands. 

As  he  approached  this  door.  Sir  John  Gage  came  forth,  and 
Philip  inquired  if  the  Queen  was  alone.  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  added  that  Cardinal  Pole  was  mo* 
mentarily  expected,  and  that  he  himself  had  come  forth  to  receive 
his  Eminence. 

« It  is  well,"  replied  Philip.  "  When  the  Cardinal  comes,  do 
not  mention  to  him  that  I  am  with  her  Majesty.    I  pray  your 
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lozdsliip  to  remain  Iiaie  till  you  axe  summoned,*'  he  added  to 
Bonner. 

With  this  he  pasnd  throng  the  door^  which  wis  thrown  open 
by  the  nshen,  and  entered  the  Queen's  chamber— a  qMieious  apart- 
menty  richly  Atmished,  hung  wit^  tapestry,  and  adorned  with  nmny 
noUe  piotnresy  chief  amon^  whioh  were  pcnrtraits  of  the  QueeU'S 
ill-fated  mother  by  Holbon,  and  of  her  n^al  husband  by  l%r 
Antonio  More* 

Mary  was  seated  at  a  table  fhcei  near  a  deep  bay-window* 
She  occupied  a  lar^e  armed^chair,  and  was  reading  a  book  of 
devolaoBS.  Her  attire  was  of  purple  velTOt,  and  a  coif  set  with 
precions  stones  adorned  her  head.  A  smile  lifted  up  her  pallid 
countenance  on  die  Sing's  entrance. 

^  I  give  your  Majesty  good  day,"  she  said.  ^  To  what  do  I  owe 
the  pleasure  of  this  visit  r" 

^  You  esmect  the  GaidinaV  rgoined  Fhilip,  abruptly  and 
sternly. .  ^  Do  you  know  what  brings  him  here?'' 

^^  I  do  not|"  die  answered.  ^^  But  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him^  as 
I  desire  to  consult  him  as  to  the  restitution  of  the  Church  property 
vested  in  the  crown  during  the  Eang  my  father^s  reign." 

'^  Reserve  that  for  anodier  oocasuHi,  madam,"  said  Fhilip.  ^^The 
Cardinal's  errand  relates  to  Constance  TjrrrelL" 

^Hal"  exohdmed  Mary,  startled.  ^  What  has  he  to  say  con- 
ceodngher?" 

<<  That  you  will  learn  on  his  arrival,"  rejoined  I^ilip.  ^^  But  it 
is  my  pleasure  that  she  be  removed  from  his  custody  and  delivered 
to  J&nop  Bonner." 

'^  Then  his  Eminence  has  failed  to  reclaim  her?" 

^^  Signally.  Nothing  remains  but  to  try  extreme  rigour,  and  if 
that  wnl  not  e&ct  her  oonver&on,  Uie  laws  she  has  oronded  must 
deal  with  her." 

^^  I  pity  this  unhappy  maiden,  albeit  she  continues  obsdnate," 
said  MiEuy.  ^^  Be  not  angry  if  I  tell  you  that  I  desi|^ed  to  marry 
her  to  your  secretary,  Osbert  Clinton,  to  ^v^om  she  is  betrothed." 

'^She  shall  never  wed  him,"  said  Philip,  harshly..  ^Why 
should  you  meddle  in  the  matter?  Has  Osbert  Clinton  dared  to 
prefer  this  request  to  you?" 

^^  No,  on  my  soul,"  replied  Mary.  "  But  I  know  the  girl  loves 
him  tenderly,  and,  had  she  recanted,  it  was  my  c^esign  to  reward 
her  with  the  husband  of  her  choice." 

^But  she  does  not  recant,  I  tdl  you,  madam,"  cried  Philip, 
^  so  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  wluU;  might  have  been.  It  is  my 
will  that  she  be  delivered  up  to  Bonner.  But  the  order  must 
proceed  from  vourself,  not  from  me.  Thus,  when  the  Cardinal 
comes,  you  will  be  prepared  with  an  answer  to  him." 

'^  But  let  me  first  hear  what  he  has  to  ui^e,"  objected  the  Queen. 

"  No  matter  what  he  urges,"  rejoined  Philip.    ^  Lay  your  com* 
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nuuidiiipoii  him,  as  I  haTe  intiinafted.  Naj,  Imll  be  obeyed,^  he 

added,  aslkodtsliYdy. 
Ifaiy  ak^hed,  baft  made  no  fkrther  lemonttmBce* 
^^The  Uaidinal  most  be  at  hand,"  contimied  PhiHp.   ^  Bj  yoni 

leave,  I  niU  be  am  mmeen  inftnen  of  the  interview/' 
And  he  stej^ied  bdiind  the  anas,  near  which^  the  ^een  waa 


^He  distrusts  me/'  murmnred  Marj;  ^and,  in  sooth,  he  haa 
iiimoeed«  meet  paiidhl  task  i^on  me  " 

obocthr  afterwards,  the  Caniinal  was  annoimced,  and,  greeting 
Um  kindlj,  the  Qoeen  begged  him  to  take  a  seat  by  her  side. 

^  If  yonr  Mqeety  has  heard  what  occurred  yesterday  in  Saint 
Birdiolomew's  Chioch  at  Smithfield,''  premised  Pole,  ^  yon  will 
^oess  the  object  of  my  visit  Constance  Tyrrell,  whom  you  con^ 
nded  to  my  charge,  and  whom  I  yet  hone  to  reclaim,  is  to  be 
wrested  from  me.    But  I  shall  refuse  to  deliver  her  up." 

^Your  Enrinence  nnst  neede  camply  wiUi  my  order,"  said 

^TiuBy  madam,"  replied  the  GavdinaL    ^But  I  do  not  believe 

Cwill  give  any  such  order,  whm  I  say  that  in  sunendenng 
I  shall  only  be  consigning  her  to  in£uny  and  dishonour." 

^  I  i>iay  ^ur  ikoinence  to  explain  yourself,"  said  Mary. 

^It  is pamftd  to  me  to  speak  out,"  r^ed  Pole,  ^  but  I  cannot 
iDow  this  unhappy  maiden  to  be  sacrificed.  She  has  opened 
lier  heart  to  me,  and  haa  confessed  all*  Blinded  by  an  insane  and 
wicked  passion  for  her,  the  Bang,  since  his  first  accidental  meeting 
witb  her  at  Southainpt^m,  has  never  ceased  to  persecute  her 
with  his  dishonourable  solicitations.  Yesterday,  during  that  dread 
sesemonial,  when,  terrified  and  fainting,  she  was  borne  into  the 
SMriaty  of  Saint  Bartiiolomew's  Churw,  he  renewed  his  unholy 
ant,  and  bade  her  choose  betwe^i  his  love  and  deliveranoe 
m  to  Bifihop  Bonnen  I  doubt  not  that  she  would  sustain 
this  trial,  as  she  has  sustained  others.  I  do  not  ^link  that 
impnaooBent  or  torture  would  shake  her.  But  why  should  she 
be  esqK>8ed  to  suck  treatment?  Madam,  this  is  not  the  case  of  an 
hoetioal  offoider.  Constance  Tyrrell  is  to  be  imprisoned,  is  to  be 
tCMTtmred,  is  pediaps  to  suffer  a  fiery  death,  not  on  account  <d  her 
leKgioQS  opinions,  but  because  she  has  virtue  aiough  to  resbt  the 
Kfl^  Madam,  such  wrong  shall  not  be,  while  I  can  raise  my 
Tcioe  against  it." 

^It  shall  not  be,"  said  Mary.  ^^  Is  B<xmer  a  party  to  this  foul 
trmsu^cm?  If  so,  as  I  live,  I  will  strip  him  of  his  priestly 
lobss." 

^No,  madam,"  replied  Pole*  ^^I  must  acquit  Bonner  of  any 
€ooipli(a1j  in  the  a&ir.    He  merely  looks  for  a  victim*" 

^  He  shall  not  find  one  in  Ccmstance  Tyrrell,"  said  Mary.  ^^  My 
lieart  bieeda  for  her*" 
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^^  Well  it  may,  madam,'*  replied  Pole.  ^^  A  Bad  fiifality  has 
rested  upon  her  ever  smce  the  King^s  arrival  in  Southampton, 
when  her  marvellous  beauty  attractea  bis  attention,  and  excited 
a  passion  which  nothing  apparentlv  can  subdue." 

^^  He  saw  her  beforej  he  beheld  me,  and  loved  her  better  than 
he  loved  me  P'  cfied  Mary,  bitterly.  ^^  Something  of  this  I  sus- 
pected, but  I  thought  I  had  removed  her  fiK)m  his  influence  by 
taking  her  with  me  to  Winchester." 

^^  Ay,  but  the  King  contrived  to  obtain  a  secret  interview  with 
the  damsel  before  your  departure,"  said  Pole,  ^^  and  this  is  the  only 
part  of  her  conduct  that  deserves  censure.  Moved  by  his  pas- 
sionate words  and  captivating  manner,  which  few  could  resist^ 
she  listened  to  him,  and  at  last  owned  she  loved  him,  or  thought 
she  loved  him." 

"Oh !  I  know  his  power  I"  cried  Mary.  "He  exercised  the 
same  fascination  over  me." 

"But  withdrawn  from  his  baneful  influence,  poor  Constance 
bitterly  repented  of  the  error  into  which  she  had  been  led,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  Father  Jerome,  the  good  priest  of  Saint  Catherine  s 
Chapel  at  Winchester,  to  whom  she  confessed  her  fault,  she 
left  with  him  a  tablet  of  gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
which  had  been  given  her  by  the  Kin^  as  a  gage  of  love.  By 
Father  Jerome's  advice,  also,  she  quitted  Winchester  and  returned 
to  her  father  at  Southampton,  the  good  priest  dreading  lest,  if  she 
remained  with  your  Majesty,  she  mignt  be  exposed  to  further 
temptation." 

"  Father  Jerome  did  right,"  said  Mary;  "and,  perchance,  he 
saved  her  from  dishonour.' 

"  Up  to  this  time,  Constance  had  been  a  zealous  Catholic,"  pur- 
sued role;  "but,  while  attending  Derrick  Carver  at  the  Hospital 
of  the  Domus  Dei  at  Southampton,  she  imbibed  his  pernicious 
doctrines,  and  embraced  the  Reformed  faith.  This  deplorable 
change,  I  fear,  is  attributable  to  the  King." 

"Methinks  your  Eminence  is  unjust  there,"  observed  Mary. 

"  My  grounds  for  the  opinion  are  these,"  replied  Pole.  "  Con* 
stance's  nature  is  devout  and  impressionable.  Full  of  mef  and 
remorse,  she  was  thrown  into  the  way  of  Carver,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  her  troubled  state  of  mind  to  accomplish  her  conversion. 
Had  I  met  her  at  that  time  she  would  not  have  been  lost  to  us, 
and  I  still  trust  she  may  be  recovered.  With  the  rest  of  her  history 
your  Majesty  is  acquamted.  It  is  a  series  of  misfortunes;  neither 
does  it  seem  likely  she  will  ever  be  wedded  to  him  she  loves* 
Happy  had  it  been  for  her  that  she  had  never  excited  the  King's 
love !  happv  had  it  been  for  her  that  her  faith  had  not  been  un- 
settled, and  that  she  had  been  able  to  pass  her  life  in  holy  and 
tranquil  retirement.  But  her  destiny  was  otherwise.  She  has 
abjured  her  religion — she  has  lost  her  father^s  affection — she  has 
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endured  iin|yrisonmeni — but,  though  sorely  tempted,  she  has  not 
mnned.  Be  it  yours,  gracious  madtma,  to  preserve  her  from  further 
sufl^ing — ^from  further  temptaUon." 

^  Wfi*t  can  I  do?**  cried  Mary.  "  I  have  promised  the  King 
an  order  for  her  removal  from  your  Eminence,  and  deliverance  up 
to  Bonner.** 

^  Madam,  if  that  order  be  given  and  acted  upon,  I  shall  resbt 
it,"  iralied  Pole. 

^Bfeaven  aid  me !  **  exclaimed  the  Queen.  '^  I  am  sorely  per- 
plexed, and  know  not  how  to  act  for  the  best.**  • 

^  Consult  the  Kin^,  your  husband,  madam,**  rejoined  the  Car- 
dinal.   ^  TeU  him  what  I  have  told  you,  and  of  my  resolution.** 

^I  shall  not  need  to  be  told,*'  said  Philip,  coming  from  behind 
the  arras.  ^^  I  have  heard  all  that  has  paued  between  you  and 
her  Majesty.** 

^^I  shrink  from  nothing  I  have  uttered,  nre,"  rejoined  Pole.  ^^  I 
should  have  spoken  with  equal  freedom  had  you  stood  before  me. 
But  I  beseech  vou  pursue  not  this  matter  further.  Consequences 
you  mav  not  foresee  will  flow  from  it.  You  will  array  against 
you  a  force  stronger  than  you  can  resist.  I  may  be  compelled 
to  yield,  but  my  voice  will  be  heard,  and  its  echoes  may  shake  your 
throne  to  its  foundations.** 

^^  Your  Eminence  menaces  me,"  cried  Philip,  sternly. 

**No,  sire,  I  warn  you,**  rejoined  the  Cardinal,  with  dignity. 
^You  are  on  a  perilous  path,  from  which  it  were  wise  to  turn 
bacL** 

^Your  Eminence  seems  to  have  forgotten  your  former  expe- 
riences, and  how  you  fared  in  your  struggle  with  her  Majes^s 
loyal  fiither,**  observed  Philip.  ^<  In  tlroee  days  the  priesthood 
received  a  lesson  from  the  crown  which  it  would  be  well  if 
they  remembered.  The  proudest  of  them,  Wolsey,  was  hurled 
from  his  high  place.  I  warn  you,  therefore,  ofyour  danger  before 
you  enter  upon  a  conflict  with  me.  What  Ifenry  VIIL  accom- 
{dished  may  be  done  a^in.  If  the  priesthood  wax  insolent  they 
may  be  crushed.  The  "Pel  authority  has  been  just  restored,  but 
it  can  be  easilv  shaken  on  again.  Your  Eminence  has  but  re- 
cently returned  from  a  long'  exile,  and  you  may  have  to  endure  a 
second*  banishment** 

«I  shall  do  my  duty  without  fear,  sire,'*  replied  Pole,  firmly. 
^  I  well  know  what  my  resistance  to  the  will  of  King  Henry  cost 
me.  Bqiause  he  could  not  reach  me  he  struck  at  those  most  dear 
to  me — at  my  sainted  mother,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  at^  my 
beloved  brother,  the  Lord  Montague,  at  my  friends  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter  and  Sir  Edward  Nevil,  and  at  the  young  and  ^Jlant  Earl 
of  Surrey.  On  all  these  he  wreaked  the  vengeance  which  ought 
to  have  alighted  on  my  head.  But  I  shall  not  fly  now.  I  snail 
itay  to  answer  for  my  acts  in  person.** 
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*^  Pshaw ! "  exdaimed  PhiHp,  changing  his  tone.  **  Tour  Ekm- 
nence  takes  the  matter  too  seriously.  I  desire  no  qnarrel  with 
yoUy  or  with  the  Church.  It  would  be  idle  to  do  00  on  an  affiai 
80  trifling  as  the  present." 

**The  affair  is  not  trifling,  sire,*'  rejoined  Pole.  **  The  liberty, 
the  honour,  the  life  of  a  poor  damsel  are  at  stake." 

^^That  is  jour  Ekninence's  version  of  the  buciness,"  said  Philip. 
^^  You  are  simply  protecting  a  heretic.  I  counsel  you  to  ghre  up 
the  girl  peaceably.    Twill  be  best." ' 

^^  I  have  already  stated  my  determination,  sire,"  rejoined  Pok 
^^  Madam,  I  take  my  leave." 

"  Stop,  my  Lord  Cardinal,"  cried  Mary.  *^  Depart  not  thws,  I 
beseech  you.  For  my  sake,  tarry  a  few  minutes  longer.  Per- 
chance his  Majesty  may  relent." 

^^  I  would  tarry  till  midnight  if  I  thought  so,"  r^>lied  Pole. 
^^  Oh,  sire,"  he  added  to  Philip,  "let  me  make  a  final  appeal  to 
the  latent  generosity  and  goodness  of  your  nature.  You  have 
many  hi?h  and  noble  qualities,  inherited  from  your  august 
father.  Let  them  sway  you  now.  Be  not  governed  by  wild 
and  tmhallowed  passions,  the  gratification  of  which  wiU  en- 
danger vour  eternal  welfare.  If  }rou  sin,  you  must  not  hope  to 
escape  chastisement;  and  as  your  sin  will  be  great,  so  will  yoni 
chastisement  be  severe.  Wrongs,  such  as  you  would  inflict  upon 
her  Maje8t7,  are  visited  with  Heaven's  direst  wrath,  and  years  of 

Srayer  and  penance  will  not  procure  you  pardon.  Oast  off  these 
elusions  and  snares.  You  are  fortunatelv  imited  to  a  Queen  as 
eminent  for  virtue  as  for  rank,  whose  heart  is  entirely  given 
to  you,  and  who  has  just  proved  that  she  will  obey  you  in 
all  things.  Li  every  respect  she  is  worthy  of  your  love. 
She  is  your  equal  in  birth,  devout  and  pure,  a  loving  wife, 
and  a  great  Queen.  To  sacrifice  her  true  and  holy  affee^n 
forllighter  love  would  be  unpardonable  inpatitnde.  Li  all  the 
highest  qualifications  of  a  woman,  as  punty,  piety,  judgment, 
discretion,  di^ty,  none  can  surpass  your  consort,  and  you  must 
be  insemdble  mdeed  not  to  estimate  her  merits  aright." 

*'I  do  estimate  them— estimate  them  at  their  true  worth,"  cried 
Kiilip.  '^  Your  Eminence  has  roused  the  better  nature  in  me, 
and  made  me  sensible  of  my  faults,  and  ashamed  of  them. 
Forgive  me,  madam."  he  added  to  Mary. 

And  as  he  spoke  he  approached  the  Queen,  who  threw  her  arms 
fondly  about  his  neck,  exclaiming,  ^  Oh,  my  good  LordKJardinal, 
I  owe  this  hapniness  to  you." 

^I  am  equally  beholden  to  his  Eminence,"  said  Philip.  ^He 
has  spoken  die  trut&  to  me,  and  awakened  me  to  a  sense  of  my 

^  I  have  caHdd  your  Majesty's  good  feeHngs  into  play,  that  is 
all,"  rejoined  Pole.    "  Henceforth,  I  trust  that  nothing  wfll  cBs- 
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tarb  the  good  vndefstanding  that  ought  to  subsist  between  you  and 
TOUT  Toyal  oomort  Pardon  me  if  f  ptess  you  fiirther,  sire.  Your 
haart  being  opened  to  kbdly  emotions^  you  will  not  refuse  to  listen 
to  me.  It  is  in  3Fonr  power  to  make  ample  anmids  to  poor  Con- 
stenee  Tyrrell  £)r  the  misery  she  has  endured^  by  giring  your  con- 
sent to  her  marriage  with  Osbert  Clinton,"  , 

^  I  will  add  my  entreaties  to  thoee  c£  the  Cardinal,''  said  the 
Qaeen.     ^  Let  it  be  so,  I  pray  you.'* 

"  K  your  Eminence  will  redami  her  from  heresy  I  will  not  refiuie 
n^  consent,"  replied  Philip. 

^  I  a&  no  more,"  jejoined  Pole;  ^  and  I  trust  their  nuptials  will 
not  long  be  ddayed." 

^TUey  diall  noTer  take  place,"  mentaUy  ejaculated  Philip. 
^  Your  Majesty  may  deeire  some  piirate  oonrerse  with  his  Emi- 
nence^" he  added  to  the  Queen.  ^^I  will  go  and  dismiss  Bonner, 
who  is  waiting  without.  He  will  not  trouble  your  Eminence 
further." 

And  he  quitted  the  chamber. 


HOW  IHB  qxniK  OOVBULIBD  WUH  THE  CAEDnilL. 

Praying  the  Cardinal  to  resume  his  seat  bv  her,  Mary  said, 
^Tbere  is  a  matter  on  which  I  desire  to  consult  your  Emmence. 
I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  retain  the  revenues  arising 
from  the  Church  lands,  which  were  imlawfully  vested  in  the  crown 
during  the  late  schism ;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  whom  I  have 
»oken  on  the  subject,  seeks  to  dissuade  me  from  my  purpose,  and 
aedaies  that  if  I  part  with  these  large  revenues,  which  amount  to 
well-nigh  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
msfntain  my  dignity.  To  this  objection,  I  replied  in  all  sincentvi 
that  I  value  my  salvation  more  than  ten  crowns  like  that  of  England, 
and  that  I  would  not  endanger  my  heavenly  inheritance  lor  all 
die  wealth  the  world  can  o£^r.  Still  (Gardiner  opposes  me,  and 
mp  that  the  givinjg  up  of  my  revenues  will  be  taken  ill  by  those 
who  axe  in  possession  of  the  abbey  lands  and  other  property  of  the 
Orarch,  poesession  of  which  has  been  secured  to  them  by  the  papal 
ball  sent  to  your  Eminence.  But  I  see  not  why  I  should  not  set 
At  holders  of  these  Ill-gotten  treasures  a  good  example.  Perad- 
venture  some  of  them  may  follow  it" 

^^I  trust  so,  madam,"  replied  P<Je;  ^^  and  I  applaud  your  reso- 
lution, for  thoi^^h  you  may  impoveridi  your  exchequer,  vet  you 
iriU  hy  up  a  &r  greater  treasure  for  future  enioyment  in  heaven. 
Tbe  bull  to  whiw  you  refer  was]  sent  by  the  Jrope  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Gardiner,  to  prevent  the  opposition  of  certain  nobles  to 
reconciliation  with  the  See  of  Rome,  but  his  Holiness's  real  senti- 
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ments  may  be  judged  hj  another  bull  which  he  has  just  sent  into 
Germany,  ezcommumcating  all  who  may  keep  any  abbey  or  church 
lands,  and  placing  under  the  like  ban  all  princes,  prelates,  and 
magistrates,  who  diall  refuse  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  bull. 
Hiough  the  bull  is  addressed  to  (Germany,  it  undoubtedly  applies  to 
this  country  as  y^eVLf  since  his  Holiness  can  never  regard  those  wit]^ 
favour  who  have  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  Church. 
Moreover,  the  Church  is  poor,  and  some  provision  must  be  made 
for  its  wants." 

^^Provisbn  sJiatt  be  made  for  it,"  replied  Mary.  "  I  fed  with 
horror  that  I  myself  may  be  excommumcated.  ^ut  the  load  shall 
be  removed  from  my  soul.  All  the  crown  revenues,  derived  from 
the  source  I  have  mentioned,  shall  be  relinquished,  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  your  Eminence,  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  as 
you  may  deem  fit^  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  small  livings." 

^^  Your  Majesty  will  do  a  ffreat  and  disinterested  act,  which  will 
for  ever  redound  to  your  cr^t,  and  secure  you  the  prayers  of  the 
whole  Church,"  said  Pole.  ^^  I  will  take  care  that  the  revenues 
entrusted  to  me  are  properly  applied." 

"I  would  I  could  go  still  turther,"  observed  Mary,  *^and  pro- 
cure an  act  to  compel  the  restoration  of  Church  property,  in 
whatever  hands  it  may  be.    Think  you  it  could  be  doner" 

^^I  do  not  believe  such  an  act  could  be  procured,  madam,"  re- 
plied Pole.  ^  Certain  I  am  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt 
to  obtain  it  at  this  juncture.  Let  us  wait  to  see  the  efi&ct  of  your 
own  great  action." 

"I  yield  to  your  judgment,'*  said  Mary.  "It  is  my  intention 
to  re-establish  three  monasteries  dissolved  by  the  Kin^,  my  father- 
namely,  the  Grey  Friars  at  Greenwich,  the  Carthusians  at  Sheen, 
and  the  Briggittines  at  Sion." 

" Heaven  has  stirredyour  heart  to  much  good  work,  madam," 
said  the  Cardinal.  "  The  Church  will  have  cause  to  bless  your 
name." 

"  Yet  another  matter,"  observed  the  Queen.  *'  I  desire  to  have 
masses  said  for  the  repose  of  my  father's  soul,  and  would  fain  endow 
a  church  for  that  especial  purpose." 

**  Alas !  madam,  I  cannot  aid  you  there,"  replied  Pole.  **  His 
Holiness  will  never  permit  the  endowment  of  a  church  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soi^  of  so  determined  a  foe  to  the  See  of  Rome  as 
Henry  VHL    No  priest  will  pray  for  him." 

"  fiut  I  can  pray  for  him,  and  do  so  daily,"  rejoined  Mary.  ^I 
trust  his  heavily-laden  soul  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  intercession. 
Since  I  may  not  endow  a  church  to  say  masses  for  him,  I  will 
augment  the  revenues  of  the  college  he  re-founded  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  hope  that  those  who  are  taught  there  may  pray  for  the  soul 
of  their  benefactor." 
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^A  pious  act,  madam,''  said  Pole,  ^^and  I  trust  it  may  be 
profitable  to  your  father's  soul.'* 

^  All  these  things  I  do,  my  Lord  Cardinal,"  pursued  Mary,  ^<  in 
preparation  for  m^  hour  of  travail,  when  I  may  be  called  away 
suddenly  £rom  this  transitory  life.  If  I  should  be,  you  will  re- 
ligiously falsi  my  designs." 

^By  Heaven's  ^race,  madam,  I  will  accomplish  the  work  you- 
confide  to  me,"  said  the  Cardinal.  ^^  The  goods  of  the  Church  shall 
be  restored  to  holy  uses,  and  all  other  things  done  as  you  have  ap- 


^  One  question  more,  and  I  have  done,"  said  Mary.  ^^  I  am 
about  to  make  my  will,  and  propose  to  settle  the  crown  on  the 
Song  mj  husband,  after  m^  decease." 

^  Is  his  Majesty  aware  of  your  intention,  madam  ?  "  inquired  the 
CardinaL 

^  It  is  his  wish  that  I  should  do  so,"  replied  Mary. 

^  So  I  suspected,"  said  Pole.  ^^  Ma^m,  as  your  kinsman  and 
fidthfnl  counsellor,  as  your  loyal  and  lovmg  subject,  I  implore  you 
not  to  make  the  will  you  propose.  Englishmen  will  never  accept 
a  Spaniard  as  their  sovereign,  and  if  you  bequeath  your  kingdom 
to  your  husband,  your  will  will  assuredly  be  set  asioe." 

^<  But  the  King  has  caused  the  will  to  be  prepared,"  said  Mary. 

"  Ha !  has  it  gone  so  far  as  that?"  cried  Pole. 

**  It  will  be  brought  to  me  this  very  day  for  my  signature,"  re- 
plied Mary. 

"Have  you  consulted  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  council, 
madam?"  demanded  Pole. 

"  I  have  consulted  no  one,"  she  replied.     "  The  King  enjoined . 
me  not  to  do  so.     But  I  could  not  help  confiding  the  matter  to 
your  Eminence,  knowing  your  affection  for  me." 

"By  that  affection,  of  which  you  know  the  depth  and  sincerity, 
I  charge  you  not  to  execute  that  will,  madam,"  said  Pole.    ^^  Tour ' 
ministers,  if  consulted,  will  agree  with  me.     This  is  no  light 
question.     The  welfare  of  your  kingdom  is  at  stake." 

At  this  moment  a  side-door  open^,  and  Father  Alfonso  appeared 
at  it,  with  a  packet  in  his  hand.  On  seeing  the  Cardinal,  he  would 
have  retired,  but  the  Queen  signed  to  him  to  come  forward,  and 
be  was  compelled  to  obey. 

"  It  is  th>e  will,"  she  observed,  in  an  under  tone,  to  Pole. 

*'It  is  providential  that  I  am  here,"  he  replied. 

Meanwhile,  Father  Alfonso  advanced,  and,  bowing  reverently 
to  the  Queen  and  the  Cardinal,  laid  the  packet  on  the  table. 

"Here  is  the  document  for  your  Majesty's  signature,"  he^said. 
''Ihe  witnesses  await  your  summons  without." 

"  The  scheme  is  carefuU]^  planned,  but  I  will  thwart  it,"  mentally 
ejaculated  Pole.  '^  The  witnesses  may  be  dismissed.  The  Queen 
"will  not  sign  this  document,"  he  added,  aloud. 

TOU  Liv .  r 
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^'Wliai  do  I  hear,  madam?"  cried  Father  Alfimao.  ^^His 
Majesty  expects ^"  ^     * 

^^  I  say  the  Queen  will  not  agn  it/'  interrupted  Poby  taking  up 
the  will,  ^^  nor  any  other  document  to  the  like  efiect.'' 

Making  a  profound  obeisance  to  the  Queen,  he  quitted  the  ooom, 
taking  the  packet  with  him. 

VI. 

Of  THE  lODNIGHI  MEETING  IS  THE  GBTPT  BENEATH  THE  CHAFTER-HOUSB. 

It  was  on  the  stroke  of  midnight  that  Osbert  Clinton,  muffled  in 
a  long  black  cloak,  and  armed  with  rapier  and  dagger,  arriyed  it 
the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  by  De  Noailles.  The  night  was 
brignt  and  beautiful,  and  the  moon,  nearly  at  the  full,  and  hanging 
above  the  north  side  of  the  noble  Gothio  £uie,  silvered  its  hoary 
battlements  and  buttresse^^  and  glittered  upon  the  tinted  panes  of 
the  great  pointed  windows. 

Passing  through  an  arched  doorway  he  entered  the  cloisters, 
and  marched  slowly  along  the  south  ambulatory.  No  one  was 
there.  Having  thus  tracked  one  side  of  the  square,  and  danced 
down  the  alley  on  the  left,  he  stood  still  and  listened,  out  no 
sound  reached  his  ears,  until  shortly  afterwards  the  deep  bdl  of 
the  abbej  tolled  forth  the  hour  of  midnight.  Then  all  again 
relapsed  mto  solemn  silence,  and  had  there  l^n  even  a  light  loot- 
fall  on  the  pavement  Osbert  must  have  heard  it 

Again  he  moved  slowly  on.  His  thoughts  w&ce  too  mocli 
occupied  with  the  business  he  had  on  hand,  or  he  might  have 
noted  the  vaulted  and  richly-ornamented  ceiling  ovemead,  or 
the  pillared  openings  at  the  side,  through  which  the  moonlight 
streamed  upon  the  pavement,  but  though  he  was  not  wholly  un- 
conscious of  these  architectural  beauties^  they  produced  little  effisct 
upon  him,  neither  did  the  serene  loveliness  of  the  ni^ht,  or  the 
hushed  tranqnilHty  of  the  spot,  soothe  his  perturbed  spirits. 

He  had  reached  another  angle  of  the  cloisters,  and  was  proceeding 
along  the  alley,  which  was  here  plunged  in  gloom,  when  he  fimcied 
he  discerned  a  dark  figure  advancing  towards  him,  upon  whidi  he 
quickened  his  stepe^  and  soon  reached  the  person,  who,  cm  seebg 
him,  remained  stationary.  It  was  De  Noailles.  Like  Osbert  he 
was  muffled  in  a  cloak,  and  his  broad-leaved  hat  was  pulled  over 
his  brows. 

"  You  have  not  changed  your  .mind,  I  perceive,"  observed  De 
Noailles,  ^^  but  are  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  enterprise.^ 

"I  am,'*  replied  Osbert. 

^^  Follow  me,  then,*'  rejoined  the  French  ambassador,  ^^and  I 
will  introduce  you  to  those  in  league  with  us." 

Marching  quickly  but  noiselessly  along,  he  oonduoted  Osbert 
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towtrds  the  chapter-house.  On  reaching  it,  they  descended  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  which  seemed  to  lead  to  a  yamt,  hat  farther 
progress  was  arrested  hy  a  door,  against  which  De  Noailles  tapped 
gently.  At  this  summons  the  door  was  cautiously  opened  oy  a 
man,  who  appeared  to  be  well  armed^  and  they  were  admitted 
into  a  large  subterranean  chamber. 

This  crypt,  for  such  it  wa%  was  dimly  illumined  by  an  iron 
lamp  fixed  to  a  pillar  standing  in  the  centre  of  t^e  vault  The 
stone  walls  were  of  great  soUmty,  in  order  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  chapter-house,  and  the  roo^  which  likewise  formed  the 
floor  of  the  superstructure,  was  of  stone,  ribbed,  and  groined^ 
and  supported  by  the  pillar  to  which  the  lamp  was  fixed. 

In  this  crypt  were  assembled  some  eight  or  nine  young  men,  all 
of  good  condition,  judging  from  their  attbe  and  deportment.  As 
De  Noailles  and  Osbert  entered  the  vault,  a  tall,  richly-dressed 
man  detached  himself  from  the  group  with  whom  he  was  con- 
Toising,  and  advanced  to  meet  them.  As  he  advanced,  Osbert 
instandy  knew  him  to  be  Thomas  Stafford,  second  son  to  Lord 
Stafford,  and  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  disaffected 
personage,  who  had  been  engaged  in  Wyat's  rebellion,  but  had 
escaped  owing  to  want  of  proof  of  his  complicity  in  the  afl^r. 

"  xour  excellency  is  welcome,"  said  Stafford  to  the  ambas- 
sador. "  I  am  glad  to  find  you  bring  us  a  recruit.  What !  Osbert 
(Sinton,  is  it  you?"  he  added,  as  the  young  man  unmuffled  his 
ooontenAnce.  ^^  Tou  are,  indeed,  an  imnortant  accession  to  our 
ranks.  But  you  must  take  the  oath  of  fiaelit^.  Our  object  is  to 
deUver  our  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  to  depose  Mary, 
to  place  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  and  wed  her  to  Courtenay,  and 
to  restore  the  Protestant  faith." 

**  I  will  be  true  to  you  to  the  death,"  replied  Osbert,  emphatic- 
attjr;  "and  will  aid  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power — this  I 
sc^mnly  swear." 

"Enough,"  replied  Stafford;  "and  now  I  will  present  you  to 
mj  associates  in  this  great  and  holy  cause.  Some  of  them  you 
know." 

"I  know  Sir  Henry  Dudley,  Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  and  Sir 
Ku^holas  'Throckmorton,"  replied  Osbert,  saluting  the  three  persons 
ke  named ;  ^^  but  the  rest  are  strangers  to  me." 

"  This  is  honest  Master  Udal,  and  this  bold  Master  Staunton, 
both  good  Protestants,  and  hearty  haters  of  the  Spaniard  and 
Pcmifih  idc^try,"  said  Sir  Henry  Dudley.  And  after  salutations 
bad  passed  by  Osbert  and  the  persons  indicated,  he  went  on: 
"These  gentfemen,"  bringing  forward  two  others,  "are  Masters 
Pedcham  and  Weme.  You  have  heard  of  liiem,  I  make  no 
doubt?'* 

"  Ay,  marry  have  I,  oftentimes,"  replied  Osbert.  ^  They  are 
officers  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.    I  am  glad  to  see  them  h^re." 

.  p2 
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"They  bring  us  messages  from  the  Princess  approving  of  our 
design,"  said  Dudley.  "Her  Highness  will  not  writej  after  the 
danger  she  incurred  from  her  intercepted  correspondence  with 
Wyat;* 

"  Her  Grace  is  very  favourable  to  your  cause,  as  I  have  aheady 
stated,  Sir  Henry/'  observed  Peckham,  "and  wishes  it  all  possible 
success.'* 

"  She  has  need  to  do."  said  Sir  Anthony  Kingston.  "  If  we 
succeed,  we  shall  place  the  crown  upon  her  head." 

"There  is  yet  another  gentleman  whom  you  have  not  made 
known  to  me.  Sir  Henry,"  said  Osbert,  indicating  a  dark,  sinister^ 
looking  personage,  in  a  philemot-coloured  mantle  and  doublet,  who 
stood  5oof  from  the  others. 

"  Ha !  this  IS  a  very  useful  person,"  replied  Dudley.  "  This  is 
M.  ^e  Freitville,  a  secret  agent  of  the  King  of  France,  who  promises 
to  aid  our  enterprise  with  men  and  money." 

"  I  hope  he  will  fulfil  his  promises  better  than  those  made  by 
him  to  Wyat,"  remarked  Osbert,  regarding  Freitville  distrust- 
fully. 

"  Had  Wyat  held  out  a  few  days  longer,  he  would  not  have 
lacked  support,"  rejoined  Freitville.  "  My  royal  master  afibrded 
an  asylum  and  gave  pensions  to  all  those  implicated  in  the  re- 
bellion who  fled  to  France.  His  Excellency  M.  de  Noailles 
will  tell  you  that  his  Majesty  has  ever  been  hostile  to  this  Spanish 
alliance,  and  that,  failing  in  preventing  it,  he  is  now  determined  to 
drive  the  Queen  and  her  husband  from  the  throne,  and  set  up  the 
Princess  EUzabeth  in  their  stead." 

"  H!as  he  no  other  views?"  said  Osbert. 
.  "  None  adverse  to  this  country,"  said  De  Noailles,  "  that  I  can 
declare  emphatically.  It  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  my  royal  master 
is  influence  by  the  same  motives  that  you  are;  but  the  end  is  the 
same.  You  both  seek  the  dissolution  of  this  marriage  and  the 
overthrow  of  Philip— he  as  the  avowed  enemy  of  Spain,  you  as 
suffering  from  the  tyranny  of  Philip,  and  anxious  to  restore  the 
Reformed  religion.  Our  interests,  therefore,  are  identical,  and 
we  make  common  cause  together  against  the  foe.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  a  personal  antipathy  to  Philip.  He  has  done  me  a 
grievous  injury,  and  I  will  never  rest  till  I  requite  him.  Some  day 
or  other  his  life  will  be  in  my  hands,  and  tnen  he  shall  feel  my 
vengeance." 

"My  wrongs  are  greater  than  yours,"  cried  Osbert.  " I  have 
thrown  off*  all  allegiance  to  him,  and  am  henceforth  his  deadly  foe. 
He  has  stepped  between  me  and  her  whom  I  love  dearer  than  life, 
and  has  sought  to  sacrifice  her  to  his  unhallowed  desires.  He  is 
unworthy  to  be  the  Queen's  consort — unworthy  to  govern  English- 
men. I  will  shed  jnj  heart's  blood  in  the  attempt  to  drive  him 
from  the  throne." 
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« Why  not  plunge  a  dagger  in  his  breast,"*  said  Freitville, 
"  and  80  rid  the  country  of  a  tyrant?  ** 

^ I  am  no  assassin,'*  replied  Osbert.  ^^ Deeply  as  I  hate  him,  I 
would  not  slay  him  save  in  fair  fight.  No,  we  must  rouse  our 
coontiymen  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  rise  in  arms  against  him, 
ind  put  him  justly  to  death,  or  dnve  him  from  the  country." 

^  His  design  is  to  subjugate  England,  and  reduce  us  to  the  con- 
dition of  Flanders  and  Burgundy,**  cried  Stafford.  "  If  he  is  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  throne  for  another  year,  he  will  become  abso- 
lute master  of  our  liberties.  The  twelve  strongest  fortresses  in 
England — the  Tower  itself  included — are  to  be  delivered  up  to 
him  by  the  misguided  and  unworthy  Queen,  and  garrisoned  by  * 
twenty  thousand  Spaniards." 

^I  can  scarce  tnink  the  Queen  would  be  thus  false  to  her 
country,**  said  Osbert 

^It  ia  so,  sir,  and  I  will  tell  you  more,**  pursued  Stafford. 
^' Alva  is  to  be  governor  of  the  Tower,  and  ere  ne  has  been  there 
many  months  more  noble  English  blood  will  drench  the  scaffold 
than  ever  dyed  it  in  King  Harry's  days.  The  Inquisition,  also,  is 
to  be  estabhshed.** 

**It  is  already  established  among  us,"  cried  Sir  Henry  Dudley. 
"  We  had  our  auto-da-ft  in  Smithneld  yesterday.** 

^  The  Queen  is  so  in&tuated  by  her  love  for  the  King,**  pursued 
Stafford,  ^^  that  she  can  deny  him  nothing.  You,  sir,**  he  added 
to  Osbert,  ^^  who  have  been  in  attendance  upon  him,  must  know 
how  shamefully  he  abuses  her  regard,  and  the  scandalous  infidelities 
he  practises.** 

^It  is  true,'*  replied  Osbert.  ^^  It  is  true,  also,  that  her  Majesty 
can  refuse  jhim  nothing.  He  has  incited  her  to  settle  her  crown 
upon  him  by  her  will  m  the  event  of  her  decease  during  her  time 
of  travail."  . 

^Can  she  be  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that  by  making  such  a 
will  she  ensures  her  own  death  by  poison  ?  "  observed  De  Noailles. 
^  Bat  her  senseless  passion  deprives  her  of  all  judgment." 

^Now  is  the  time  to  strike,  cried  Stafford.  ^' Men's  minds  are 
80  excited  that  a  single  spark  will  set  the  whole  city  of  London 
m  a  flame.  All  the  Protestants  are  ripe  for  outbreak.  Let  us 
laise  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Smithfield  on  the  very  spot  where 
Rogers  was  martyred,  proclaim  the  Princess  Elizabetn  Queen,  the 
deposition  of  Philip  and  Maryy^and  the  restoration  of  the  Reformed 
leugion.  We  calh  only  number  a  handful  of  men  at  first,  but  what 
matters  that?  Thousands  will  soon  rally  round  us,  and  ere  night 
we  shall  be  masters  of  the  City." 

**The  enterprise  is  desperate,"  said  Osbert,  "but  the  moment  is 
pptjpitious.     I  am  with  you." 
•*  So  are  we  all,**  cried  the  others. 
"  Our  cry  shall  be,  *  Down  with  Philip  and  Mary !   Down  with 
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the  mass  and  idolatry !  Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  head  and 
defender  of  the  Protestant  Church!'*'  said  Stafford,  "Every 
Protestant  will  lespmi  to  the  calL" 

"  If  we  fail,  we  throw  away  our  lives  in  a  righteous  oause,''  re- 
joined Oshert 

"  We  shall  not  fail,**  cried  Sir  Henry  Drury.  "  I  was  at  Smith- 
field  yesterday,  and  spoke  with  hundreds,  who  are  ready  for  ah 
outbreak.'' 

"  So  did  I,"  added.  Sir  Anthoiw  Kingston.  "  I  can  vouch  for 
the  detestation  with'  which  the  King  is  regarded.  Let  not  the 
attempt  be  delayed." 

"  It  shall  be  made  to-morrow,"  said  Stafford.  "  I  can  muator 
fi^  well-armed  men." 

*^  And  I  half  t^at  number,"  said  Dudley, 

"  And  I  twenty,"  said  Kingston. 

^^  I  can  bring  no  one  with  me,"  said  Osbert.  ^  But  I  will  gain  a 
thousand  followers  before  the  day  is  over." 

**  At  what  hour  shall  we  meet  to-morrow?"  said  Dudley. 

^  At  noon/'  replied  Stafford.  ^^  Grive  me  your  hand  upon  it, 
Osbert  Clinton." 

^^ Readily,"  rejoined  the  other,  grasping  the  hand  stretched  out 
to  him. 

At  this  moment  the  lamp  w«8.  suddenly  thrown  down,  and  the 
crypt  plunged  in  darkness. 

^^  Traitors,  before  to-morrow  you  shall  be  all  clapped  in  the 
Tower ! "  cried  a  voice. 

^<  'lis  the  King ! "  mentally  ejaculated  Osbert  Clinton.  And  he 
sprang  towards  the  door. 

'^  Perdition !  we  have  a  spy  among  us^"  cried  Stafford.  ^  Seize 
him  and  put  him  to  death  I 

And,  as  he  spoke,  swords  were  drawn  by  the  conspirators. 

^^  Let  no  one  go  forth,  but  let  each  man  answer  for  himself. 
Where  is  Osbert  Ointon?" 

"Here,"  he  replied,  bom  the  door. 

"Where  is  Sir  Henry  Dudley ? " 

"  Here,"  answered  the  person  designated* 

While  Stafford  was  pursuing  these  inquiries,  Osbert  heard  some 
one  approaching,  and  stepped  a  little  aside.  It  was  well  he  did  so, 
as  otherwise  a  r^>ier  would  have  transfixed  him.  As  it  was, 
the  point  of  the  weapon  merely  perced  the  side  of  his  doublet, 
without  doing  him  any  i]\jury.  But  at  the  same  moment  Osbert 
seized  die  arm  that  had  d^t  the  blow.  After  vainly  struggling 
to  free  himself  from  the  iron  gi'asp  in  which  he  was  heKi,  the 
King  (for  it  was  he)  whispered,  <^  Release  me,  sir,  I  command 
you.^ 

"Tour  commands  are  of  no  wekht  here,  are,"  replied  Osbert. 
"  But  I  will  not  see  you  assassinated.     Save  yourself! " 
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And  kttm^  go  his  hold  as  he  spoke,  the  King  instaatlj  passed 
thiongh  the  door,  aad  made  good  nis  TelFeat 

At  the  noise  occasioned  hy  his  exit,  all  wasconfiision  and  alarm 
aiBOi^  ike  conpiraton.  Amid  fierce  shoots  and  exclamations  a 
genenu  rush  was  made  to  the  doc»r,  and  had  thej  not  reached  it 
qinoklj,  the  whole  party  wonld  have  been  made  prisoners  with- 
out the  possibility  of  escape,  for  some  one  was  trying  to  lock 
uMOi  m« 

Made  aware  of  their  approach  by  the  nme,  this  person  fted, 
withoat  having  acoomplished  his  purpose,  but,  while  hastily  mounts 
11^  die  steps,  he  became  entaneled  m  his  gown — for  his  ^rments 
were  diose  of  a  monk*— and  feui.  The  first  of  the  conspirators  to 
isoe  from  the  crypt  were  Stafford  and  Dndley,  and  on  catching 
sight  of  the  monk,  who  was  setting  up  asqmcklyas  he  could,  thej 
recognised  Father  Alfonso  oe  Gasteo. 

^  By  Heaven !  it  is  the  King's  confessor  who  has  been  playing 
the  wpy  npott  vb^*^  exdaimed  Stafford. 

^He  shall  not  escape  to  tell  the  tale,"  roared  Dudley.  <'My 
sword  shall  stop  his  pleaching  in  future." 

And  they  dashed  up  the  st^Ni.  Ere  ihey  could  reach  him,  how- 
erer.  Father  Alfonso  had  renamed  his  feet,  and  speeded  across  the 
court,  shooting  lustily  for  h^. 

His  object  was  to  gain  a  small  tower,  then  jstanding  near  the 
doisters,  on  the  summit  of  which  tower,  under  a  wooden  pent- 
beuse,  hung  the  alarm-bell.  As  Father  Alfonso  was  aware,  the 
docnr  of  this  building  was  always  left  open,  and  if  he  could  only 
reach  it,  he  would  be  safe.  Fear  lent  him  wings,  and  he  had 
passed  through  the  door,  shut  it,  and  barred  it  inside,  before  his 
pnisners  came  up. 

While  they  were  venting  their  disappointment  in  maledictions^ 
he  ran  up  a  narrow  spiral  stone  staircase,  and,  reaching  a  small 
cfaasber,  seked  a  rope  that  dangled  from  a  hole  in  die  ceiling, 
lad  b^an  to  ring  the  alarm-bell. 


vn. 

UX  WHAT  MHOTBIi  IHB  OTJSBKIUUL  COMMENCBD. 

Meantime,  all  the  conspirators  had  come  forth  from  the  crjrpt, 
mi  were  gathered  togedier  in  the  court,  considering  what  should 
be  done  und^  the  circumstances.  The  sudden  and  violent  ringing 
of  the  alarm-bell  seemed  to  leave  them  no  alternative  but  flight. 

"We  must  separate  and  beat  a  retreat,**  cried  Stafford.  **  The 
meeting  must  not  take  place  as  appointed  to-morrow  at  Smithfield* 
bofc  must  be  defi^red  to  some  other  opportunity.  That  cursed 
Spanish  fiiar  has  overheard  our  plans,  and  will  reveal  them.    You 
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Will  all  best  consult  your  safety  by  keeping  out  of  the  way  for  the 
present.  The  great  enterprise  has  been  liiwarted  for  the  monaent, 
but  it  will  not  be  abandoned." 

"Assuredly  not,'*  cried  Dudley.    "Would  there  were  soine 
means  of  silencing  that  infernal  clatter." 

"  If  it  goes  on  it  will  rouse  up  half  the  town,^  cried  Sir  Anthony 
Kington. 

"Why  should  it  not  serve  as  the  signal  for  the  rising?"  cried 
Osberty  who  felt  the  necessity  of  immediate  action.  "Why 
should  we  not  commence  the  great  enterprise  now?  To-morrow 
we  shall  all  be  proscribed,  and  a  price  set  upon  our  heads.  Let 
us  act  to-night.  That  bell  will  spread  alarm  through  all  this 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  the  people  will  soon  come  flocEihg  hither 
to  learn  its  import.  Let  us  tell  them  that  a  rising  takes  place  this 
night  against  the  Spanish  domination." 
"  Agreed ! "  exclaimed  several  voices. 

"  I  approve  of  the  plan,"  said  De  Noailles,  who  a^as  evidently 
much  alarmed;  "  but  I  cannot  be  seen  in  the  matter.  You  know 
where  to  find  me,  gentlemen.  Success  attend  you !  ^ 
And  he  hastily  retired  with  Freitville. 
.  Meanwhile,  tne  alarm-bell  continued  to  ring  violently,  and  it 
was  evident,  from  the  shouts  and  noises  heard  without,  that  the 
people  were  roused,  and  were  flocking  towards  the  spot. 

"  I  hear  them.  They  are  coming  now,"  cried  Stafford.  "  Let 
us  forth  to  meet  them.  Ring  that  bell  as  loudly  as  thou  canst, 
thou  pestilent  friar !  It  shall  bring  those  together  who  shall  aid  us 
to  dethrone  thy  master." 

And,  as  if  m  compliance  with  the  request,  the  alarm-bell  was 
rung  more  violently  than  ever. 

Tlie  conspirators  then  marched,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  Dean's- 
yard,  where  some  of  that  dignitary's  servants  were  collected,  but  on 
seeing  them  these  persons  immediately  retreated.  But  the  next 
moment  there  burst  through  the  gateway  a  troop  of  citizens, 
hastily  and  imperfectly  attired,  and  armed  with  vanous  weapons, 
swords,  pikes,  and  arquebuses. 

"What  ho,  my  masters!"  shouted  the  foremost  of  these.  "Why 
rings  the  alarm-bell?" 

"It  rings  to  call  you  to  arms,"  replied  Osbert,  "in  defence  of 
your  liberties  and  religion.  A  rising  is  about  to  take  place  to 
depose  Philip  and  Mary,  place  the  Princess  EUzabeth  on  the 
throne,  and  restore  the  Keformed  religion,  as  established  by  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  of  blessed  memory." 

"  Hear  you  that,  my  masters?"  cried  the  man.  "  The  mass  is 
to  be  put  down,  and  the  Protestant  faith  restored." 

It  so  chanced  that  the  whole  of  the  persons  addressed  were 

Protestants,  so  they  cheered  lustily,  and  shouted,  "  Down  with  die  - 

mass!"  \ 

Meanwhile,  the  bell  never  for  a  moment  ceased  its  clamour,  and 
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numbeis  of  other  personsy  armed  like  tho0e  who  had  first  appeared, 
answered  the  samtnons.  Many  of  these  joined  in  the  cries  against 
Popery,  but  others  being  Komanists,  retorted  furiously,  and 
struggles  immediately  began  to  take  place  between  the  opposing 
sects.  As  Uie  crowd  was  continually  on  the  increase,  the  nubbub 
anddistnrbance  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  a  general  engagement 
was  threatened. 

Just  then,  a  p*rty  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  armed  with 
pikes  and  carrymg  lanterns,  came  up,  shouting,  ^^  Down  with  the 
mass  I  Down  with  Antichrist ! "  Thus  reinforced,  the  Protestants 
laid  about  them  stoutly,  and  soon  droye  off  their  opponents. 

This  victory  gained,  they  began  to  shout  lustily,  and  called  out 
for  a  leader,  whereupon  Osbert  Clinton  leaped  u^n  a  stone  bench, 
and  waving  his  sword  above  his  head,  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  so 
as  to  be  heard  by  all,  <^  I  am  ready  to  lead  you^  and  if  you  will 
stand  firmly  by  me  and  my  associates,  we  will  deliver  you  from 
Spanish  ^nranny  and  oppression,  and  re-establish  your  religion. 
Mo  more  inquisitorial  practices — no  more  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sions— ^no  more  burnings  at  Smithfield.  We  will  release  all  those 
imprisoned  for  heresy.'* 

"We  will  release  our  preachers  and  pastors,**  cried  Stafford, 
leajmig  upon  the  bench,  ^^  and  punish  their  judges.  We  will  hang 
Gsrainer  and  Bonner.** 

Shouts  and  terrific  yells  responded  to  this  proposition. 

'^  Here  come  the  arquebusiers !  *'  shouted  several  voices,  as  the 
trampling  of  horses  and  the  clanking  of  arms  were  heard. 

^  Close  up,  and  stand  firm !  **  cried  Osbert,  springing  from  the 
bench  and  making  his  way  towards  the  head  of  the  crowd,  which 
now^  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  had  formed  itself  into  a  com- 
pact mass. 

The  next  moment  a  troop  of  arquebusiers  galloped. up,  with 
their  swords  drawn,  and  drew  up  in  front  of  the  mob. 

After  commanding  a  halt,  their  captain  rode  up  to  the  front 
isnks  of  the  crowd,  and  called  out,  ^^  In  the  Queen's  name,  as  good 
and  loyal  subjects  of  her  Majesty,  I  command  you  to  disperse,  and 
go  peaceably  to  your  homes.** 

A  general  refusal  was  the  response. 

"  '!u)u  had  best  not  be  obstmate,'*  retorted  the  captain  of  the 
guard.  "  Mark  what  I  say.  You  have  got  amongst  you  several 
traitors,  who  are  con^iring  against  their  Majesties  and  against 
die  safety  of  the  realm.^ 

"We  are 'all  traitors  and  conspirators,**  cried  several  voices. 
*  We  have  thrown  off  our  allegiance  to  the  Queen  and  the  Pope. 
Ye  will  have  no  Spaniard  for  King." 

^Hear  me,**  shouted  the  officer.  "If  you  do  not  instantly 
^ieUrer  to  us  Sir  Henry  Dudley,  Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  Thomas 
StafiTord,  Osbert  Clinton,  and  other  traiton  and  conspirators  whom 
ye  have  among  you,  we  will  cut  you  to  pieces,  and  take  them." 
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^^ Make  good  your  thnat,  sir/'  rejoined  Qsbert.  ^I  am  one  of 
those  you  biaye  named*    Advancer  uid  take  ia»  if  yoa  can/' 

The  offioer  inatantlj  pushed  forward  his  hoqne^  but  at  that 
moment  a  buUet  tnm  an  anjuebus^  fiied  behind  Osbert,  cmhed 
into  his  brain^  and  he  fell  beayiW  to  the  gronnd. 

On  seeing  their  leader  fall^  the  arqneounerB  instantly  charged 
the  mob,  cutting  at  them  with  their  swords,  and  hewing  down  a 
oonndocable  maabet*  StiU,  as  the  sturdy  cttkens,  encouraged 
b^  their  leaders,  stood  finn^  and  reeeiyed  their  anaiknta  on  their 
pikes^  less  miiohiefwtafl  done  them  than  migfat  hftre  been  expected. 

A  drradfiil  rxMie  now  took  place,  which  endnred  for  nearl j  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  and  while  it  was  going  on  fresh  parties, 
both  of  Brot^tanls  and  Bonumiats,  aznred  at  the  scene  of  strifei 
and  at  once  engaged  in  the  conflict* 

At  first,  it  seeaied  aa  if  the  inaurgents  must  be  speedily  routed; 
but  though  the  atqvebusiers  did  great  damage  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fray,  they  were  completely  discomfited  in  the  end,  most  of  dieir 
horses  being  kiUed  under  them. 

During  this  fight  all  the  leaders  of  die  outbreak  distinguished 
themselyes  by  their  brayery.  Osbert  Clinton  threw  himself  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  encouraged  his  followecs  by  word  and 
deedt  struck  down  wee  of  the  hooemen,  and  mainly  contrUmted 
to  the  yictory  eyentually  gained  by  the  insurgents.  In  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  commenoemeot  of  the  conflict 
the  arquebosiers  were  dismounted  and  disoomfited,  and  the  Ro- 
manists driyen  off. 

The  alarm-bell,  which  had  ceased  during  the  raging  of  the 
conffict,  b^;an  to  ring  again  mote  yiolen%'  than  evor. 

A  bnef  consultation  was  then  held  among  the  leaders  of  the 
outbreak  as  to  the  course  that  should  next  be  pursued,  when  it  was 
agreed  tbit  they  diould  marekon  rast  GhoringHoross  and  along  the 
Strand,  and  if  they  receiyed  sufficient  accession  to  their  foroes, 
should  break  down  Temple-bar,  enter  the  CSty,  liberate  the 
prisoners  for  relieion  from  Newgate  and  die  A^brshalsea,  and 
march  on  to  the  Tower. 

"  I  will  lead  on  this  party,"  said  Stafford. 

"I  will  set  firee  the  prisoners  from  the  Gate  House  here  at 
Westminster,"  said  Sir  Henry  Dudley. 

<<I  craye  to  be  allowed  to  pass  oyer  to  Lambeth  Palace,"  said 
Osbert,  <<and  set  free  Constance  Tyrr^  and  Derridc  Ganrer.  This 
done,  I  will  cross  London-bridge  and  join  you.  Let  me  haye 
Mty  men  for  the  enterprise^" 

<<Take  double  that  number,"  said  Sta&rd.  ^We  shall  find 
plenty  of  others  as  we  march  along.  Harkye,  my  masters  I "  he 
callea  out  to  the  crowd.  ^^  I  want  a  hundred  men  to  go  to  Lam- 
beth Palace." 

"What  to  do?"  demanded  a  burly  citiawi.    "Not  to  harm 
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Cardinal  Pole.  He  is  a  just  man,  and  against  persecution.  We 
will  han^  Bonner,  and  Gardiner,  and  the  rest  of  the  Romish 
prelates,  but  we  won't  hurt  a  hair  of  the  good  Cardinal's  head." 

"Right,  Master  Rufford,  we  won't  hurt  Cardinal  Pole,"  cried  a 
man  near  him. 

^ I  would  not  have  him  harmed,"  replied  Osbert.  "My  sole 
object  is  to  liberate  two  Protestant  priaoaeors— Gontteace  TyneU 
and  D^ok  GaiYetJ' 

^Derrick  Carvor  is  cenBned  in  the  Lollards'  Tower,"  said 
Rufbrd;  '^it  was  he  who  spoke  to  me  of  the  Cardinal's  goodness. 
If  it  be  Dierdy  to  firee  him  and  Constance  Tjmell,  we  are  widt 
you." 

^  Ay,  any  of  us  will  go  with  you  on  that  errand,"  cried  several 
voioes* 

"I  also  will  go  with  you,"  said  UdaL 

A  hjondred  men  were  then  told  quickly  ofi^  all  of  wfaonr  were 
armed  with  pikes  and  other  weapons. 

"  How  are  we  to  get  across  the  river?  "  demanded  Rufford. 

^^  We  will  make  £e  best  of  our  way  to  the  Horseferry,  whi^re 
we  shall  find  boats  enow,"  repHed  Osbert. 

"Ay,  to^the  Horseferry!  to  the  HorsefiBrry!"  cried  several 
Toices. 

"  We  shall  meet  again  ere  daybreak,  if  all  go  well,"  said  Osbert 
to  Stafford  and  the  olhers. 

Then,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  party,  he  led  them  at  a 
quick  paee  rowad  the  south-west  preciiiets  of  the  abbey,  and, 
—'My  gaining  the  banks  of  the  nver,  proceeded  to  the  Horse- 

?p  to  this  time  they  had  been  tmopposed.  The  occupants  of 
the  scattered  habitations  on  the  road  opened  their  windows  to 
watch  than  pass,  but  none  came  forth  to  join  them.  As  Osbert 
Greeted,  they  found  the  large  ferry-boat,  two  baizes,  and  suffi- 
cient smaller  craft  to  tranq>ort  them  across  the  river,  and  the  whole 
party  having  embarked  in  these  boats,  they  pushed  off  and  began 
to  row  towards  Lambeth. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  got  a  bow-ehot  from  the  shore, 
when  a  band  of  mounted  archers  rode  up  to  the  ferry  station,  and 
finding  they  were  too  late,  and  that  all  the  boats  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  insur^^ckts,  ihej  fired  a  volley  at  them,  but  without 
doing  them  any  injury.  Without  trying  the  effect  of  a  seccmd 
volley,  the  horsenoen  rode  back  to  Westminster,  probably  to  find 
boats  to  enable  them  to  cross  the  river. 
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vm. 

HOW  THE  IN8T7EGENT8  FSOCEEDED  TO  ULKBETH  PAIACB. 

Meantime,  Osbert  and  his  party  were  more  than  half  across 
the  Thames. 

Before  them  rose  the  stately  palace  of  Lambeth,  with  its  towers 
and  gateway^  looking  like  a  black  mass  relieved  against  the 
clear  sky.  The  serene  beauty  of  night,  which  contrasted  forcibly 
with  the  agitating  events  that  were  taking  place,  was  not  without 
effect  upon  Osbert  As  he  stood  at  the  prow  of  the  barge,  leaning 
upon  his  sword  and  contemplating  the  scene,  its  holy  calmness  insen- 
sibly softened  him,  and  he  began  to  feel  compunction  for  what  he 
had  done.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  recede.  The  step  was  taken, 
and  he  must  go  on.  He  must  either  perish  as  a  traitor,  or  live  as 
the  liberator  of  his  country.  Stifling  all  remorseful  feelings,  he 
tried  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  the  latter  contingency. 

As  the  insurgents  approached  Lambeth  J?alace,  it  was  evident 
from  the  lights  gleaming  from  the  windows,  and  the  sounds  heard 
from  the  courts,  that  its  inmates  were  alarmed  and  astir. 

In  another  moment  the  little  squadron  reached  the  wharf. 
Osbert  was  the  first  to  land,  and  leaped  ashore  sword  in  hand. 
Udal  and  Rufford  followed  him,  but  such  expedition  was  used 
that  only  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  whole  party  had  dis- 
embarked. 

Meantime,  their  movements  were  watched  from  the  battlements 
of  the  gateway  by  Rodomont  Bittern  and  his  two  lieutenants.  As 
soon  as  the  insurgents  had  landed,  and  were  drawn  up,  Osbert 
marched  at  their  head  towards  the  gateway,  but  before  he  reached 
it,  Rodomont  called  out,  in  a  loud  voice : 

*^  Who  are  ye,  ars,  and  what  seelr  ye,  that  ye  approach  the 
palace  of  the  Lord  Cardinal  in  this  hostile  fashion?  State  your 
business  without  parleying,  that  I  may  report  it  to  his  Eminence. 
But  I  warn  you  that  you  can  have  no  admittance  at  this  hour.^ 

"We  wiU  obtain  admittance  for  ourselves  if  our  request  be 
refused,"  replied  Osbert  "  We  require  Constance  Tyrrell  and 
Derrick  Carver,  both  detained  within  the  palace,  to  be  delivered 

up  to  UP.*' 

"By  whose  warrant  do  you  make  this  demand?"  inquired  Ro- 
domont. 

"  By  mine  own,"  replied  the  other,  "  which,  thus  backed,  shall 
answer  as  well  as  any  other,  were  it  even  the  Queen's." 

"None  but  her  Majesty's  own  order  will  procure  their  liberation,** 
rejoined  Rodomont;  "and  since  you  possess  not  that,  you  are 
likely  to  go  away  empty-handed.  Though  I  would  fain  disbelieve 
it,  methinks  it  is  Master  Osbert  Clinton  who  speaks  to  me." 

"lam  he  you  suppose,"  replied  Osbert.  "Use  despatdi,  good 
Rodomont,  and  convey  my  message  to  the  Lord  Cardinal." 
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'^  If  you  are  turned  rebel,  as  I  suspect  from  the  tone  you  adopt, 
and  the  armed  rout  at  your  heels,"  rejoined  Rodomont,  ^^  I  must 
pray  you  to  oeaae  all  i&miliarity  with  me.  But  I  will  make  your 
demand  known  to  the  Lord  Cardinal." 

^^Fail  not  to  add^  that  if  they  be  not  delivered  up  we  will  enter 
the  palace  and  take  them,"  said  Osbert. 

^I  will  communicate  your  exact  words,"  rejoined  Rodomont, 
^'but  I  warn  you,  that  if  you  make  the  attempt  you  will  assuredly 
be  hailed." 

Wim  this  he  quitted  the  battlements. 

While  he  was  gone,  Osbert  employed  the  time  in  explaining  to 
ike  insurgents  what  must  be  done  in  the  event  of  the  Cardinars 
refusal. 

After  a  brief  delay^  a  mcket  in  the  gate  was  opened,  and  Rodo- 
mont Bittern  came  forth. 

^  What  answer  bring  you  from  the  Lord  Cardinal?"  demanded 
Osbert,  on  seeing  him. 

^His  Eminence  will  answer  you  in  person,"  said  -Rodomont. 
^But  if  you  will  take  the  advice  of  one  who  was  once  your  friend, 
and  is  still  your  well-wisher,  you  will  pursue  this  matter  no 
farther." 

"  A  truce  to  this,"  cried  Osbert,  sternly.  "  I  must  have  the 
CaidinaTs  answer  without  delay,  or  I  shall  proceed  to  action.  I 
have  no  time  to  waste." 

"  You  are  peremptory,  sir,"  observed  Rodomont,  dryly. 

"So  peremptory,  that  I  toill  have  the  prisoners,"  rejoined 
Osbert,  fiercely. 

"  You  must  discuss  that  point  with  the  Lord  Cardinal  himself " 
rejoined  Rodomont. 

As  he  spoke,  the  falling  of  heavy  bars  withinside  proclaimed 
that  the  gates  were  being  unfastened,  and  in  another  moment  the 
ponderous  valves  swung  aside  and  disclosed  the  Cardinal  standing 
beneath  the  archway. 

Close  behind  him  stood  Priuli  with  Constance  Tyrrell,  habited 
in  black,  and  looking  deathly  pale,  and  a  little  farther  removed 
was  Derrick  Carver  with  Mallet^  the  keeper  of  the  Lollards'  Tower. 

No  guard  was  near  the  Cardinal;  the  only  persons  with  him 
beffldes  Simnel  and  Holiday  being  some  haliCdozen  attendants 
bearing  torches.  Pole's  features  wore  a  grave  and  somewhat 
severe  expression.  He  manifested  no  apprehension  whatever,  but 
fixed  a  searching  though  somewhat  sorrowful  glance  upon  Osbert 
and  the  insurgent  crew  drawn  up  behind  him. 

Seen  by  the  light  of  the  torches,  which  gleamed  upon  the 
CSardinal's  majestic  figure,  upon  Constance's  pallid  but  lov^ 
ieatores,  upon  Priuli's  noble  countenance,  and  Derrick  Carvers 
ragged  physiognomy — ^upon  Osbert,  who,  sword  in  hand^  con- 
firottted  tne  Cardinal,  and  upon  the  insurgents  with  their  pikes — 
the  whole  picture  was  exceedingly  strikii^. 
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The  conferaice  was  opened  by  Pole,  who,  eyeing  Osbert  severely, 
and  speaking  in  a  stem  tone,  said,  ^^  I  have  caused  my  gates  to  be 
thrown  open  to  you^  sir^  in  order  to  show  ^ou  that  I  have  no  fear. 
By  what  authority  do  you  demand  the  Uberation  of  the  persons 
committed  to  my  charge?  " 

^^  I  have  no  authority  for  the  demand  I  make,"  replied  Osbert, 
^^but  I  have  the  power  to  enforce  compliance,  and  that  must 
suffice.  You  have  done  well  in  throwing  open  your  gates  to 
us,  Lord  Cardinal^  for  we  design  you  no  injury.  Let  Constance 
Tyrrell  and  Derrick  Carver,  both  of  whom  I  see  with  you,  be 
delivered  up  to  us,  and  we  will  trouble  you  no  further.'' 

^^  And  wnat  will  you  do  if  I  refuse?  "  said  the  Cardinal,  sternly. 

"  We  will  take  them,"  rejoined  Osbert.  "  But  I  beseech  your 
Eminence  not  to  compel  us  to  have  recourse  to  violence." 

"  Hear  me,  misguided  man,"  said  Pole;  "and  hear  me  all  of  ye," 
he  continued,  addressing  the  insurgents  in  a  louder  tone,  "  I  will 
not  affect  to  misunderstand  the  character  in  which  you  come.  You 
are  rebels  and  traitors  to  the  Queen,  and  have  risen  in  arms  against 
her." 

"None  would  be  more  loyal  and  devoted  subjects  of  her  Majesty 
than  we,  were  our  rights  and  liberties  respected,"  said  Osbert; 
^^  but  we  have  thrown  off  our  allegiance  because  we  will  not 
submit  to  be  governed  by  a  Spanish  king.  We  will  not  suflfer 
our  preachers  and  pastors  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  as  heretics  and 
infidels,  nor  our  country  to  be  enslaved.  But  we  have  not  come 
hither  to  make  known  our  grievances  to  your  Eminence,  or  to  ask 
for  redress,  which  we  well  know  we  cannot  obtain  from  you.  We 
have  not  come  hither  to  do  you  injury  of  any  sort,  for  we  hold 
you  in  profound  r^pect,  and  wish  there  were  many  of  your  creed 
like  you.  Our  object  is  to  liberate  all  prisoners  for  religion,  and 
we  therefore  require  the  release  of  the  two  persons  in  your  custody." 

"Before  you  proceed  to  extremities,"  rejoined  Pole,  "let  me 
counsel  you  to  pause  and  consider  what  you  are  about.  You  are  en- 
ffaged  in  a  rash  enterprise,  which  will  in  no  way  benefit  your  cause, 
but  will  infallibly  lead  to  your  destruction.  By  this  outbreak  you  will 
give  your  rulens  a  plea  for  further  oppression.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  I  am  averse  to  religious  persecution,  and  would  gladly 
see  an  edd  put  to  it,  but  this  is  not  the  plan  to  pursue.  In  a  few 
hours  your  outbreak  will  be  crushed,  and  then  the  party  you  re- 
present will  be  worse  off  than  ever.  To  all  such  as  are  peaceably 
disposed  am(mg  you,  whose  families  are  dear  to  them,  and  who 
would  avoid  bloodshed  and  ignominious  death,  I  would  say  dis- 
perse quietly,  go  to  your  homes,  and  come  not  forth  again  on  a 
like  pretext.  To  you,  Osbert  Clinton,  who  have  been  unwise 
enough  to  place  youzsdf  at  the  head  of  this  insurrection,  I  must 
hokl  other  language.  Your  only  safety  is  in  fli^t.  A  price  will 
be  set  on  your  head,  and,  if  taken,  you  will  die  the  death  of  a 
traitor." 
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^I  am  aware  of  it,"  replied  Osbert.  ^^But  I  have  sworn  to 
heemj  country  and  my  religion^  or  perish  in  the  kttempt.  I  have 
no  thoughts  of  flight,  neither  will  my  followers  desert  me.  But 
we  have  talked  long  enough.  Tou  know  our  det^mination.  Are 
we  to  have  the  prisoners  peaceably,  or  must  we  take  them  by 
force?"       , 

^^I  should^  be  loth  to  proyoke  you  to  bloodshed,"  replied  the 
GardinaL  ^^  Here  are  the  two  prisono^  as  you  see.  I  will  place 
no  restraint  upon  them.  If  they  choose  to  go  with  you,  it  is  welL 
If  not,  you  will  depart  without  them." 

^^I  readily  agree  to  the  terms,  and  thank  your  Eminence  for 
sparing  me  die  necessity  of  yiolence,"  replied  Osbert.  ^^  I  do  not 
tnink  they  will  hesitate.  Derrick  CSanrer,  you  haye  heard  what 
has  passed.     We  wait  for  you." 

But,  to  Osbert's  great  surprise,  the  enthusbst  did  not  move. 

^I  cannot  go  unless  I  am  set  free  by  the  Cardinal,"  he  said. 

"How?"  cried  Osbert 

^Hjs  Eminence  sufiered  me  to  go  fordi  on  mj  promise  to 
ret«m,"  replied  Ganrer,  "and  I  will  now  proye  to  hun  that  I  am 
to  be  relied  on." 

^  I  cannot  prevent  your  departure,"  said  Pole;  "  neither  can  I 
set  you  free."  • 

"  Then  I  stay,"  replied  Caryer. 

"  I  am  not  msappcnnted  in  you,"  obseryed  Pole,  approvingly. 

"If  suck  be  your  determination  when  freedom  is  o£fered  you, 
you  must  have  taken  leave  of  your  senses,"  said  Osbert.  "  Con- 
stance, I  call  upon  you — and  shall  not,  I  am  sure,  call  in  vain." 

"  I  cannot  leave  the  good  Cardinal,  who  has  shdtered  and  pro- 
tected me,  without  his  consent,  even  at  your  bidding,  Osbert," 
8here{Jied. 

"Ajid  my  consent  must  be  refused,"  said  Pole.  "Alas!  mis* 
guided  man,"  he  continued  to  Osbert.  "  You  little  know  what  jrou 
have  done.  Just  as  the  King  has  assented  to  your  union  with 
Constance,  you  yourself  raise  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  it.  Now 
Gcmstance  is  lost  to  you  £or  ever." 

"It  IB  too  true,  Oisbert ! — it  is  too  true,"  she  cried.  "  Why  did 
you  come  hither  thus?" 

"Ah!  why?"  he  cried,  striking  his  head  with  his  clenched 
hand.     "  Perdition  on  my  folly ! " 

"Save  yourself  by  instant  flight — that  is  the  best  advice  I  can 
give  you,"  said  the  Cardinal 

"Desert  my  fiaends — never!"  ezdaimed  Osbert.  "The  die  is 
cast,  and  I  must  stand  the  issue.  Constance,  by  all  the  love  you 
profess  to  bear  me,  I  implore  yoa  to  oome  with  me." 

"Alas !  alas  I  I  cannot  obey  you,"  she  rejoined. 

"Then  I  will  carry  you  off  m  spite  of  yo«r  reastanoe,"  cried 
Osbert.     "  Forward,  friends,  forward ! " 

Some  few  advanced  ^at  uie  tunmioos,  but  the  majority,  upon 
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whom  the  Cardinal's  harangue,  combined  with  subsequent  circum- 
stances, had  produced  a  powerful  impression,  held  back. 

As  Osbert  stepped  forward,  Rodomont  and  his  two  comrades 
placed  themselves  in  his  way. 

^^  Back,  misguided  man  I"  cried  the  Cardinal.  ^^  Another  step, 
and  you  rush  on  certain  destruction.  The  sanctity  of  this  asylum 
shall  not  be  violated  with  impunity." 

Just  then  loud  shouts  were  heaxd^  and  some  of  the  insurgents 
rushing  forth  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  immediately  returned  to 
say  that  a  large  number  of  the  royal  cuard  were  landing  from 
boats,  and  that  some  of  them  were  already  on  the  wharf. 

^^  What  shall  we  do?"  cried  several  voices. 

"  Give  them  battle,"  rejoined  Osbert,  in  a  loud  voice.  ^^  Fare- 
well, Constance,"  he  added;  ^^  if  I  fall,  think  that  I  came  to  save 
you.    Now,  friends,  to  the  wharf ! — to  the  wharf ! " 

Hereupon,  all  the  insurgents,  headed  by  Osbert,  rushed  forth 
simultaneously  from  the  archway,  shouting,  ^^Down  with  King 
Philip !— down  with  the  Pope ! " 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  gates  were  closed  by  order  of 
the  Cardinal 

Some  thirty  or  forty  archers  had  already  disembarked  from 
the  boats  that  had  brought  them,  and  others  were  leaping  ashore, 

'^ ■  ■     Fi 


as  Osbert  and  his  partisans  appeared  on  the  wharf.  Fierce  shouts 
^ere  raised  on  both  sides,  ana  in  another  instant  a  desperate  con- 
flict commenced.  By  a  sudden  dash,  Osbert  hoped  to  drive  the 
enemy  into  the  river;  but  the  archers  stood  their  ground  well, 
and  being  quickly  reinforced  by  their  comrades  from  the  boats, 
they  not  only  repelled  the  attack  made  upon  them,  but  forced  the 
insurgents  to  retire. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Rodomont  and  his  lieutenants, 
who  had  mounted  to  the  summit  of  the  gateway  to  watch  the 
conflict,  that  it  must  speedily  terminate  in  favour  of  the  archers, 
who  were  more  than  a  match  for  their  brave  but  undisciplined 
opponents.  And  so  it  turned  out.  In  less  than  ten  mmutes 
the  conflict  was  over,  and  the  insurgents  dispersed  or  made  cap- 
tive. Osbert  fought  desperately  to  the  last,  but  finding  it  in 
vain  to  stru^le  longer,  followed  by  three  or  four  others,  among 
"vrhom  were  Udal  and  Uuflbrd,  he  leaped  into  a  boat,  and,  pushing 
oSy  was  borne  swiftly  down  the  river. 

Haifa  dozen  other  boats,  manned  by  archers,  instantlv  started 
in  pursuit,  and  frequent  shots  were  fired  at  the  fugitives.  Whether 
any  of  these  took  efiect  could  not  be  ascertained  by  Rodomont 
and  his  comrades,  who  watched  the  chase  with  great  interest 
from  the  battlements;  but,  at  all  events,  the  flying  bark  held  on 
its  course,  and  seem^  to  gain  upon  the  others.  At  last,  pursued 
and  pursuers  disappeared  from  view. 
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I. 

A  lABGB  part]r  in  ft  weU-maoftged  coontiy-house  undoubted] j  presents 
sonety  in  one  of  its  pleasantest  phase*— ehieflj  so,  perhaps,  from  the, 
lOBon  that  its  nsual  rormalitiee  are  in  a  measure  abrogated  by  the  oon« 
steDt  and  daily  intercourse  with  the  pec^e  among  whom  you  are  thrown 
m  ineritable  propmqnity. 

If  you  happen  to  take  a  very  pleasant  girl  in  to  dinner,  there  is  a  satas* 
helaxm  in  fming  that  her  society  is  not  limited  to  yon  for  the  short  lease 
of  one  erening,  and  that  yo«  will  meet  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  the 
ssBM  diarming  little  person,  arrayed  in  all  the  ^K>tless  freshness  of  a 
Homing  toilette. 

It  may  be  that  the  spell  partiy  consists  in  the  yague  rtsions  of  domestic 
fife  whicn  this  pleasant  kind  of  social  intercourse  suggests,  and  which 
poBsesMJ  also  the  advantage  of  bringing  out  in  strong  relief  the  lights  and 
shades  of  character,  disoorering  in  some,  bright  traits  that  a  more  super- 
ficial aeqnaintaooe  had  fuled  to  elucidate,  and  revealing,  perhaps,  in 
others,  certain  weaknesses  the  existence  of  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
notice. 

Hunsdoo  offered  a  very  fair  specimen  of  life  in  a  country-house.  Per- 
lii^  the  credit  was  dne  in  a  great  measure  to  the  host  and  hostess,  who, 
in  the  dispensation  of  their  hospitalities,  combined  cordiality  and  ease-— 
two  qualities  forming  essential  components  in  the  art  of  receiving — and 
which  compass  the  desirable  end  of  making  each  g^est  feel  thoroughly 
It  home. 

Sir  Robert  Aylmer  was  a  tree  type  of  the  good  old  English  country 
gentleman — liberal,  courteous,  and  kind ;  no  gpreater  meed  of  praise  could 
be  awarded  to  La^y  Aylmer,  than  the  acknowledgment  that  she  was  in 
evaj  way  worthy  to  be  his  wife.  Calm  and  dignified  in  manner,  gentle 
and  good  to  all,  her  universal  popularity  was  rendered  easily  accountable. 
Their  son's  engagement  to  Ethel  seemed  to  have  filled  up  their  measure  of 
content. 

"  Guy  could  not  have  chosen  better,"  Lady  Aylmer  confidentially  ob- 
served to  me  one  day.     '*  Ethel  is  all  we  could  wish,  dear  child.'* 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  a  descriptive  cat^^ry  of  the 
gnests  at  Hunsdon.  There  were  the  usual  amount  of  dowagers,  with 
daughters  to  settle,  and  young  matrons  who  were  settled.  Those  largely 
endowed  with  this  world's  goods,  who,  coming  for  the  ostensible  reason 
of  shooting,  likewise  ran  gpreat  risk  of  being  bagged  by  the  wary 
mothers  in  question  ;  others,  poor  but  attractive,  forming  dangerous  foils 
to  these  species  of  schemes.  Politicians  off  duty,  some  with  brains  and 
some  without  them — the  latter  supplying  the  deficiency  by  a  surprising 
amount  of  verbosity,  which,  finding  no  scope  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
flowed  all  the  more  abundantly  in  the  social  circle.  Young  ladies  of  the 
average  description,  varying  from  the  rather  fast  London  girl  to  the  more 
retiring  country  belle,  each  adding  her  individual  quota  to  the  dominant 
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attraction  this  section  of  the  party  collectively  possessed,  harmonisiog  and 
blending  in  pleasing  variegation  of  form  and  feature,  mind  and  manner. 
Among  this  fair  medley  shone  conspicuously  Ethel  Mordaunt  and  Lady 
Margaret  Vere.  To  the  former,  all  seemed  openly  to  yield  the  claim  to 
this  pre-eminence  (probably  because  the  lair  tacticians  considered  her  to 
be  beyond  the  pale  of  competition)  ;  and  it  was  also  perceptible,  that  to 
the  latter  was  strongly  inclined  the  favourable  bias  of  the  male  portion  of 
the  party.  Her  bright  joyous  temperament  and  unfailing  good  horooar, 
fdded  to  great  fascination  of  manners,  were  perhaps  her  most  powerfiil 
credentials,  and  little  Lady  Margaret  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way 
enjoying  her  popularity,  but  never  presuming  on  it — gaining  hearts,  and 
disarming  all  jedousies — by  the  kindliness  of  her  nature  and  her  habitual 
self-forgetfulness. 

One  evening  after  dinner,  the  weather  being  unusually  hot,  some  of 
the  party  had  adjourned  to  the  terrace,  and  were  sauntering  up  and 
down  in  groups,  enjoying  the  fragrant  coolness,  pausing  occasionally 
in  the  midst  of  lively  conversation  and  merry  peals  of  laughter,  to  admire 
the  exquisite  scenery  that  presented  in  its  moonlit  beauty  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Claude. 

**  What  a  time  for  a  walk  down  to  the  Mere  !*'  suddenly  suggested 
Lady  Margaret  And  the  proposition  meeting  with  a  ready  acquiescence 
from  Ethel  and  Miss  Meredith,  Robert  Mordaunt  was  despatched  in  qaest 
of  scarlet  cloaks,  hoods,  and  other  pretty  contrivances,  serving  in  the 
double  capacity  of  preservatives  against  the  heavy  night  dew,  and  of 
becoming  additions  to  the  fresh  evening  toilettes  of  the  fair  wearers. 

The  majority  of  the  party  declined  joining  the  expedition  on  the  plea 
of  damp  grass,  thereby  drawing  from  Lady  Margaret  the  expostulatory 
rejoinder : 

<*  One  would  really  think  you  were  a  party  of  centenarians  !*' 

*'  Well,  Margaret,  I  see  Sir  Willoughby  talking  to  my  father  in  one 
of  the  windows,"  said  Guy,  mischievously.  '^  Shall  I  tell  him  we  are 
going,  as  I  am  sure  he  would  like  to  join  the  party  ?" 

*'  No,  no,  Guy,  don't  disturb  them,  pray !  Why  ^an*t  you  let  well 
alone  ?** 

"  But  perhaps  it  is  not  *  well'  with  Sir  Willoughby,"  returned  Gay, 
pertinaciously. 

'*Now  I  am  off,  good  people!"  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret,  running 
down  the  terrace  steps.     "  Qui  m'aime  me  suive !" 

''A  dangerous  challenge.  Lady  Margaret,"  I  said,  overtaking  her; 
"  in  the  acceptance  of  which  numbers  might  inconvenience  you." 

"  Now  that  is  very  prettily  said,  Mr.  Vernon,"  she  answered,  with  one 
of  her  merry  laughs,  as  we  turned  into  the  park.  <*  I  see  you  have 
graduated  in  the  art  of  flattery.  I  like  everything  good  of  the  kind,  and 
though  I  don't  set  much  value  on  compliments  in  general,  yet  a  neatly 
turned  one  falls  pleasantly  on  the  ear." 

"  Agreed  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  not  imagine  that  you  were 
often  besieged  by  them.  Lady  Margaret  ?" 

"  Well,  if  that  speech  is  not  polite,  at  least  it  is  frank,"  laughed  my 
companion,  turning  her  bright  eyes  full  upon  me.  "  I  suppose,  having 
administered  the  poison,  you  are  considerately  supplying  the  antidote  ?^ 

*^  Pardon  me,  neither  is  necessary.     In  the  first  place,  I  only  uttered  a 
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truism,  which  is  not  synonymous  with  compliment  in  your  sense  of  the 
ktter  word ;  and,  secondly,  assuming  that  your  riew  of  the  question  is 
correct,  and  that  compliments  are  simply  confentional  forms  of  speech 
with  no  real  meaning  attached  to  them,  I  maintain  my  impression  that 
joa  are  not  one  on  whom  would  he  made  the  attempt  of  passing  off  base 
com  ci  the  land,  under  the  delusion  that  it  would  meet  with  either  credit 
or  acceptance.'* 

"  What  a  disagreeable  sort  of  person  I  must  be,  then,"  observed  Lady 
Jtfaigaret,  **  going  about  the  world  sifting  people's  motives  after  that 
ftthion.  I  don't  feel  at  all  proud  in  the  possession  of  such  a  quality ! 
But  yon  quite  mistake  me,  Mr.  Vernon.  I  am  afraid  I  swallow  the  bait 
ai  easily  as  my  neighbours  d6,  provided  only  it  is  well  dbguised." 

**  I  should  not  take  you  for  the  original  of  the  strong-minded  woman," 
I  returned,  amus^  by  her  ingenious  and  wilful  misinterpretation  of  my 
meaning.  **  I  can  believe  that  there  are  cases  where  your  credulity  may 
be  easily  gained  ;  but  then  the  hook  must  be  baited  with  the  concerns  of 
others,  not  with  your  own." 

"  Take  care,  Mr.  Vernon,  lest  I  prove  to  you  that  your  discrimination 
is  at  fault,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  laughing.  *<  Now,  tell  me  candidly,  if, 
in  all  your  travels,  you  have  seen  anything  much  prettier  than  tlutt  ?" 
pointing  to  the  Mere,  which  ^ddenly  broke  upon  us  as  we  turned  an 
angle  in  the  park  ;  and  certainly,  at  the  moment,  I  could  not  recal  any 
particular  view  striking  me  more  forcibly  than  did  the  quiet  loveliness  of 
the  one  stretched  before  us. 

The  Mere  was  a  very  extensive  piece  of  water,  winding  round  the  base 
of  the  wooded  hill  which  bounded  it  on  one  side.  There  it  lay  gtisten- 
iog  in  the  bright  moonlight,  its  calm  surface,  on  which  gleamed  the 
white  water-lilies  on  their  broad  plateaus  of  leaves,  slightly  stirred  by  the 
fiuot  breeze,  that,  sighing  in  soft  whispers  amongst  the  reeds  and  rushes 
on  the  bank,  finally  died  lingeringly  and  mournfully  away  amidst  the 
old  trees.  Under  these  the  deer  moved  restlessly  about,  every  now  and 
then  stealthily  crossing  the  bright  track  of  moonlight,  and  disappearing 
into  long  vistas  of  shade,  or  standing  in  startled  attitudes  listening  to  the 
footfalls  of  the  intruders  on  their  sylvan  retreat.  Here  and  there  the 
spire  or  tower  of  some  distant  church  stood  out  in  massive  relief  against  . 
the  quiet  sky.  The  tombstones  in  the  churchyard,  distinctly  visible, 
looked  white  and  ghost-like  in  the  moonlight,  which  touched  with  pre- 
Raphaelite  clearness  the  grey  outline  of  the  mountain  boundary  in  the  (ke 
distance— truly  the  scene  was  dreamlike  in  its  beauty !  The  perfect  still- 
ness of  the  night,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  wild  cry  of  a  dbfTurbed 
water-fowl,  or  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  ripples  as  they  plashed  lazily 
against  the  bank,  intensified  the  soothing  charm.  Life  and  effect  were 
given  to  the  foreground  by  the  scarlet  cloaks  and  white  dresses  worn  by 
the  fair  members  of  our  party,  and  which,  adding  considerably  to  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  tableau,  reminded  me  of  one  of  Cuyp's  warm 
and  lifelike  pictures. 

We  all  stood  for  some  moments  in  mute  and  admiring  contemplation. 
Even  Miss  Meredith  (ordinarily  a  babbling  brook  in  the  loquacious  line) 
was  hushed  into  involuntary  silence.  On  chancing  to  look  towards  the 
wood,  which  was  some  little  distance  from  where  we  were  standing,  I 
•uddeoly  noticed  a  dark  figure  moving  along  under  the  trees,  occasionally 
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stopping  and  ftandiDg  motionless,  as  if  in  obsenration  of  as.     The  deep 
shflMlow  thrown  by  the  mass  of  foliage  ^ecluded  the  posstbiiitj  of  disttn- 
gukliing  the  figure ;  but  in  its  stctthhy  movements  there  was  a  certain 
peculiarity  which  struck  my  attention. 
«  What  can  that  be,  Guy?"  I  asked.  • 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Verooo,  how  you  startled  me  ?"  ezclaiflsed  Miss  Mere- 
dith, who  belonged  to  the  nervous  tribe.  '^  I  hope  you  do  not  see  a 
ghost!" 

**  I  have  always  understood.  Miss  Meredith,  that  ^wsts  usually  prefer 
the  broad  moonlight  to  shade.  No,  I  think  it  is  somethbg  more  anb- 
Btantial !" 

"  But  where  is  it,  Vernon?"  said  Guy.   ' "  I  don't  «ee  anything." 

<*  I  do !"  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret  '*  There  it  b,  stopping  now  close 
to  the  paling.     It  is  a  man  V* 

<'  Goodness  !*'  ejaculated  Miss  Meredith.  ''  Who  can  it  be  ?  I  dat^ 
say  it  IS  a  poacher,  and,  perhaps,  he  has  a  gun.  Oh,  I  hope  he  won't 
fire!" 

'<  My  dear  Constance,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  ^*  yon  don't  auppoae  a 
poacher  would  tempt  his  fate  in  that  open  manner,  do  you  ?  No,  it  is 
neither  a  poacher  nor  a  ghost!  But  stop,"  she  added,  as  the  ^^re  sud- 
denly crossed  a  narrow  track  of  moonlight,  and  then  struck  again  into  tiie 
gloom,  "  I  really  beliew  that  it  is  Tony,  Guy !" 

As  she  uttered  the  name,  Ethel  Mordaunt  visibly  started,  and  a  strange 
look  of  alarm  passed  over  her  face. 

"  Are  you  sure,  Margaret  ?"  she  asked,  hurriedly. 

*'  Quite  certain;  but  how  terrified  you  look,  Ethel!" 

Guy  turned  quickly  round. 

"  You  are  not  afraid,  darling,  of  poor  Tony  ?"  I  heard  him  say,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  Oh,  good  gracious !  I  don't  like  it  at  all,"  cried  Miss  Meredith.  <<  We 
had  better  go  back,  I  think." 

'^  What  a  coward  you  are.  Miss  Meredith !"  said  Robert  Moidaiiat, 
who,  boy-Uke,  expressed  his  opnions  with  more  candour  than  courtesy. 

'^  Well,  at  all  events,  he  has  disappeared.  Miss  Meredith,"  I  observed, 
reassuredly.     **  I  cannot  see  him  anywhere." 

''Could  it  have  been  Tony,  do  you  think,  Margaret?"  again  asked 
Ethel,  nervously. 

''  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  for  I  distinctly  saw  his  faoe  in  the  moonliglit.*' 

*^  I  will  soon  ascertain  the  fact,"  Siud  Guy.  And  walking  quickly 
towards  the  wood,  he  vaulted  over  the  palings  and  disappeared  in  the 
direction  that  the  man  had  seemingly  taken.  In  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
turned. **  It  is  very  strange,"  he  said  ;  ''  I  thought  that  it  might  faaive 
been  one  of  the  keepers,  but  as  I  gt>t  over  the  palmg  I  certainly  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  plunge  into  die  wood,  and  then  I  called  out  to  hioEi ; 
though  he  must  have  heard  me,  he  returned  no  answer.  What  oovld 
Tony  have  been  doing  here  at  so  late  an  hour  ?" 

^'  Probably  he  has  some  felonious  intentions,"  suggested  Miss  Mere- 
ditii,  timorously. 

''  Hardly  that,"  laughed  Guy.  "  If  it  W€U  the  poor  fellow,  I  dare  say 
he  has  been  tracking  the  ne^  of  one  of  the  wild-fowl — his  constant  occu- 
pation, I  believe — and  he  was  probably  scared  by  the  unusual  s^ht  of  so 
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many  people  where  he  is  aoetutomed  only  to  neet  the  keepen,  who  never 
inABnere  with  htm." 

''  I  think  that  we  had  better  cetum  now,"  said  Ethel ;  who,  I  ohserred^ 
ecmtinoed  looking  uneasily  about  hen  *'  Xt  is  rather  damp."  And  die 
shifered  as  die  apoke.  * 

Aylmer  drew  the  shawl  more  closely  aoround  her.  '^  Wby  did  you  not 
wKf  jmx  were  coki,  Ethel,  as  I  see  you  are  ?  I  am  to  bkme  for  keeping 
yen  standing  ao  long  on  the  damp  grass." 

I  kwked  at  Ghiy  euriously  whilst  he  was  speaking.  Could  this  be  the 
lame  man  who  had  onee  profiassedly  plaeed  himself  on  an  altitude  tower- 
ing aeemingly  dbove  the  sweet  cbarities  of  life  ?  and  now,  when*  he 
spoke  to  Ethel,  the  iiery  tone  of  hu  Toice  was  mellowed  by  an  unwonted 
tsBderaess.  His  manner  to  her  was  fireighted  with  a  solicitude  and  a 
derotion  telling  how  tndy  the  was  to  hun  the  treasure-trove  of  his 


Enhapa  a  feeling  of  jeakrasy  arcMe  in  my  heart  with  the  reflection  that 
m^  chalice  was  as  yet  unfilled,  or,  possibly,  moonlight  may  hare  the 
^het  of  producing  a  slightly  sen^ental  tendeney,  especially  in  con- 
joDction  with  the  sooiety  of  an  attractive  young  person  with  scarlet 
gecaniums  in  her  dark  hair — not  redder  than  her  bright  lips — and  with 
eyes  rivalling  in  brilliancy  the  glancing  moonbeams  on  the  Mere. 

I  know  not,  nor  did  I  feel  at  the  time  disposed  to  trace  effect  to  cause 
—which,  by  the  way,  often  proves  to  be  a  had  philosophy,  tendbg  to 
nentraliae  the  eharm  oJF  the  moment,  for,  in  the  process  of  aiutlysing,  more 
hsrm'  is  aometima  effected  than  good  gained.  Seise  the  bright  illusion 
as  it  cornea  to  you,  and  nevar  care  to  question  its  origin,  iest  in  handlmg 
too  dosely  the  frail  butterfly  you  brush  the  down  from  the  wing. 

"  Who  is  Tany  ?"  I  askeid  of  Lady  Margaret,  as  we  slowly  proceeded 
homewards.  '^  An4  why  ahould  his  name  inspire  Miaa  Mimiannt  with 
saoh  apparent  dismay  ?" 

"  Tony  is  a  poor  idiot,"  she  answered  ;  "  or  xather,  he  is  half-witted — 
Uf'Saaed,  as  they  term  it  in  our  country — harmless  as  a  child,  with  suf- 
flflient  capacity  to  understand  what  is  said  to  him,  but  yet  not  enough  to 
take  charge  of  himself.  He  is  the  son  of  the  head  gardener  at  Haiudon, 
and  Tony  is  a  kind  of  prot^^  of  the  family,  coming  to  the  house  con- 
tinually. My  uncle  allows  him  to  feed  the  water-fewl  on  ^e  Mere, 
and  the  slight  employment  seems  to  delight  and  content  the  poor  creature. 
He  is  patronised  and  pitied  by  every  one,  in  consideration  of  his  afflicted 
state.  Even  the  little  ehiUlren  in  the  village  are  taught  to  treat  him  with 
kindness. 

'^  His  devotion  to  my  cousin  Guy,  who  has  alwi^  taken  great  notice  of 
Imn,  is  excessive.  The  little  ratioiudity  that  he  possesses,  and  all  his  powers 
of  attachment,  are  merged  in  this  one  engrossing  feeling.  Indeed,  the 
sidiraneas  and  Ql>stittai^  peculiar  to  imbecility,  and  which  ace  strongly  de- 
veloped in  him,  are  in  a  great  measure  subservient  to  this  sole  sentiment  of 
Us  imperfect  nature.  Strange  to  say,  he  has  taken  the  greatest  disKke  to 
Ethel,  whose  fear  of  him  is  almost  amusing.  His  mother^  a  good,  sen- 
able  kind  of  woman,  confided  to  me  the  other  day  her  impression  that  it 
amae  from  a  fe^ng  of  jealousy  on  Ins  part ;  Ethel  being  a  stranger  to 
him,  and  not  a  member  of  the  femily,  his  poor  clouded  intelleots  cannot 
conprehend  why  she  should  engross  so  much  of  Guy's  aitlention.     It 
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appears  that,  one  day,  not  very  long  ago,  as  they  were  riding  home 
through  the  village,  Uuy,  who  never  passes  Tony  without  a  kind  word, 
or  notice  of  some  sort,  chanced  on  this  occasion  not  to  see  him;  Tony, 
who  had  come  to  the  door  as  usual,  stood  looking  after  them  for  some 
moments,  and  then,  without  a  word,  he  crept  back  to  his  seat  in  the 
comer  df  the  fireplace,  and  there  he  remained  for  hours  with  his  head 
huried  in  his  hands,  refusing  his  food,  and  never  moving  from  his  position. 
The  apparent  neglect  had  almost  broken  his  heart,  and  he  evidently  asso- 
ciated Ethel  in  some  vague,  confused  way  with  the  cause  of  his  grie(  for, 
after  a  time,  he  came  to  his  mother  and  said,  '  Mother,  who  is  jAe  ?' 

''*  The  poor  woman  endeavoured  to  make  it  clear  to  him  that  the  young 
lady  was  some  one  *  Mr.  Guy  was  very  fond  of,  that  she  was  to'  be  his 
wife,  and  that  Tony  must  try  and  please  the  young  master  by  being  civil 
and  respectful  in  his  manner  to  her.'  In  fact,  using  logic  perfectly  un- 
intelligible to  the  grieved,  half-witted  creature,  who  could  only  see  and 
feel  through  the  medium  of  his  affection  for  Guy ;  and  in  the  pain  of  the 
fancied  slight  his  anger  recoiled  upon  Ethel,  with  whom  he  dimly 
imagined  it  to  have  originated.  I  suppose  that  where  the  pow^«  o£ 
reasoning  are  so  limited  and  obscured,  a  prepossession  becomes  a  mono- 
mania, for  such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  poor  Tony.  From  that  day 
he  has  become  more  sullen  and  silent  than  formerly,  and  his  avoidance, 
even  of  Guy,  betrays  his  remembrance  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence. 
He  comes  up  to  the  house  as  formerly,  and  the  housekeeper  is  very  kind 
to  him  ;  but  to  her,  likewise,  his  manner  is  altered.  Ethel  always  speakf 
to  him  whenever  she  chances  to  meet  him  ;  but  all  her  overtures  are  in 
vain,  and  I  am  confident  that  his  apparent  dislike  rather  intimidates  her, 
though  she  carefully  suppresses  any  feeling  of  the  kind,  as,  with  her  usual 
kindness  and  consideration,  she  is  anxious  to  avoid  exciting  Guy's  resent- 
ment agsunst  Tony,  who  is  really  a  most  inoffensive  being.'* 

'*  I  can  well  understand  and  sympathise  with  Miss  Mordaunt's  feeling 
of  repulsion  towards  him,"  I  replied.  '*  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  the 
recollection  occurs  to  me  of  Aylmer's  having  mentioned,  years  ago,  some 
poor  fellow  of  the  sort.  I  suppose  his  own  people  take  proper  care  of 
him  ?" 

''  Yes,  his  mother  is  devoted  to  him.  He  b  more  to  her,  I  think,  than 
all  her  other  children  combined." 

'*  That  proves  the  existence  of  a  striking  attribute  of  your  sex,  Lady 
Margaret.     Pity  is  strongly  akin  to  love  in  your  natures  !" 

''  As  regards  the  relationship  between  parent  and  child,  yes,"  replied 
Lady  Margaret     "  But " 

**  Not  in  a  nearer  tie,"  I  interrupted,  anticipating  her  reply.  "  You 
mean,  for  instance,  that  a  husband  afflicted  with  a  softening  of  the  brain 
would  not  be  thereby  endeared  to  you?" 

"  No  !  Mr.  Vernon,  your  construction  is  at  fault.  I  do  not  think  it 
probable  that  I  should  fall  in  love  with  any  one  labouring  under  so  dis- 
tressing an  ailment ;  but,  if  the  man  I  had  married,  or  had  previously 
cared  for,  were  to  meet  with  such  an  affliction,  he  would  unquestionably 
possess  a  double  claim  on  my  devotion.  The  meaning  1  intended  to 
convey  was,  that  though  love  entails  compassion  where  it  is  called  for, 
compassion,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  necessarily  generate  love !" 

*'  But  allow  me  to  observe,  Lady  Margaret,  that  your  doctrine  is  in 
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direct  aDtagonism  to  the  theory  of  ancient  establishment — namely,  that 
a  cJaim  to  woman's  pity  has  also  a  powerful  tenure  on  her  attachment." 

^  That  is  an  impression  drawn  from  a  general  inference,  without  any 
regard  to  the  different  complexions  of  feeling  or  sentiment.  Compassion, 
I  trust,  is  a  Tery  womanly  quality,  and  sympathy  is  inseparable  from  it; 
but  I  maintain  that  both  are  distinct  from  a  warmer  sentiment.  Our 
kindly  impresnons  may  be  strongly  excited  by  a  case  of  suffering,  and, 
naturally,  commiseration  will  bring  into  action  the  desire  of  alleviating 
pain  or  distress ;  but  when  the  evil  has  passed  away — though  the  interest 
engendered  in  our  hearts  by  the  demand  on  our  compassion  will  remain — 
I  consider  that  the  susceptibility  of  our  nature  is  strongly  exaggerated, 
when  a  deeper  affection  is  supposed  to  accrue  as  the  inevitable  result  I 
do  not  admit  that  our  temperament  is  so  morbid." 

"  And  yet  the  yery  wesicness  you  disclaim.  Lady  Margaret,  appears  to 
me,  I  confess,  in  a  more  lovable  light  than  would  the  sentiment  sprins^- 
ing  from  a  cruder  and  more  matter-of-foct  source.  I  could  not,  myselify 
&11  in  love  with  a  person  merely  because  her  character  and  mine  were 
drawn  in  corresponding  lines  of  geometrical  exactness,  much  less  can  I 
imagine  a  woman  doing  so  whose  more  subtle  and  delicate  moral  orga- 
nisation rendera  her  more  sensitive  to  impressions  than  one  of  a  tougher 
and  coarser  mould  1" 

*'  I  did  not  draw  the  parallel,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  you  have  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  which  I  never  dreamed  of  disputing.  I  should  as  soon  set 
about  trying  to  solve  a  mathematical  problem  as  embark  in  the  futile 
effi;>rt  of  attempting  to  throw  light  on  a  subject  which  is,  I  suppose,  learnt 
by  all  the  world  practically,  but  by  none  theoretically." 

"  But  since  you  deny  that  pity  has  aught  to  do  with  the  matter,  you 
assume  that  in  its  place  some  definite  feeling  has  ?'* 

*'  Each  person  in  the  world,  I  should  imagine,  held  a  private  and  dis- 
tinct doctrine  of  their  own  on  the  subject,  and  which,  of  course,  need  not 
be  considered  binding  upon  others.  My  own  is,  that  the  old  lines  be- 
ginning *  I  do  not  like  you.  Dr.  Fell,'  &c.,  contain  in  their  inverted  sense 
the  pith  of  the  argument,  or,  as  I  once  read  somewhere,  '  Je  I'aimais 
parce  que  c'^tait  lui,  parce  que  c'^tait  moi,'  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  truer  solution  than  all  the  logic  in  the  world  could  supply.  Assumine, 
howeTer,  a  higher  ground  for  my  opinion,  *  that  pity  is  not  always  akin 
to  loTC,'  I  believe  that  a  woman  naturally  requires  in  a  man  those  higher 
and  firmer  qualities  which  she  instinctively  feels  are  requisite  as  a  support 
and  stimulus  to  her  own  weaker  nature.  The  man  who  awakens  her  pity 
stands  in  the  inferior  situation ;  she  being  the  giver,  and  he  the  recipient, 
xeversmg,  consequently,  their  relative  positions,  and  tending  considerably 
to  divest  the  man  of  that  superiority  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  his  in- 
finenee  and  supremacy." 

"  I  fully  concur  in  that  opinion.  Lady  Margaret,  though  at  the  same 
time  I  still  adhere  to  my  original  text,  that  compassion  is  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  woman's  character,  which,  once  gained,  becomes  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  our  favour.  Else,  from  what  motive  arises  the  long-suffering 
and  leniency  which  forgives,  not  seven  times  seven,  but  seventy  times 
seven?" 

*•  If  you  recollect,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  did  not  deny  its  power;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  aflirm  that  though  love  does  not  follow  pity,  as  an  inevitable 
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ooDsequence,  yet  it  is  most  materiaily  strengthened  by  it  when  it  already 
exkts." 

<*  Yoa  appear  to  be  a  close  reasoner,  Lady  Margaret,  aad  your  know- 
ledge of  character  proves  that  yoa  must  haive  made  it  your  study,  or  that 
you  are  rich  in  the  possession  of  another  womanly  faeuky — ^that  of 
arriving  by  intuition  at  a  conclosion  wluoh  we  only  vsach  by  longer 
stages." 

^  I  am  afraid  that  my  conelusions  are  sometimes  very  wide  of  the 
markr  returned  Lady  Margaret,  smiling.  *'  I  am,  peii4pe,  too  head- 
strong, looking  at  life  after  a  fashion  of  my  own,  without  de£arring  sisfii- 
ciently  to  dder  and  wiser  ezperienoe.  However,  I  have  counted  the  cott, 
and  am  content  to  run  the  risk  of  paying  the  penalty.^ 

As  she  said  this,  with  a  strange  intermixture  of  humility  and  inde- 
pendence, I  looked  at  her  admiringly.  There  was  an  ori|;inality  and  a 
piquancy  in  her  line  of  thought  and  mode  of  expression  di^Gsring  widely 
nrom  the  platitudes  and  vapid  style  of  the  average  young  lady  oomrer- 
sationalist. 

^  If  you  deem  my  advice  worth  taking.  Lady  Margaret,  you  will  con- 
tinue to  trust  to  your  own  perception.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  lead 
you  very  £u  astray,  and  the  knowledge  coming  to  you  through  your  own 
discovery  is  ten  times  more  valuable  than  the  second*hand  comniodity» 
which,  after  all,  you  can  but  take  on  trust.'* 

^*  Thank  you  for  that  most  palatable  adviee,  Mr.  Vernon,  though  fwo- 
hably  my  friends  would  inform  you  that  you  are  misiitering  to  one  of  my 
pet  niilings.  I  fear  that  as  yet  my  studies  from  nature  are  more  original 
than  use^ ;  however,  I  am  really  willing  to  learn,  provided  only  I  haTO 
oommon  confidence  in  my  teacher." 

We  proceeded  on  our  way  for  some  minutes  in  siienoe.  I  was  idly 
speculating  as  to  who  would  one  day  fill  the  pleasant  oflSoe  of  teacher  to 
so  diarming  a  pupil,  when  my  reverie  was  disagreeably  broken  upon  by 
the  resonant  voice  of  Sir  Willoughby  Gresham. 

^  Lady  Margaret,  I  am  sent  in  search  of  you.  Where  have  yon  been  ? 
"^Suvely  it  is  most  imprudent  to  remain  out  iu  the  dan^  night  air.* 

And  here  the  speaker  cast  an  indignant  look  in  my  &ection,  wlaeh 
changed  the  tenor  of  my  thoughts  into  the  mental  ^oUbqny,  ^  What  a 
bore  that  man  is !  and  why  on  ear^  should  he  see  fit  to  obtrude  his 
society  where  it  is  not  desired  ?" 

Periuips  a  sympathetic  thought  also  crossed  Lady  Maigaret^s  nnnd,  for 
thene  was  a  slight  impatienoe  in  her  tone,  as  she  answered : 

'^  I  am  not  a£raid  of  the  damp,  thank  you,  Sir  WiUouc;hby,  and  eer- 
takdy  sudi  scruples  would  not  d^er  me  from  enjoying  sntm  an  exquisite 

sight  r 

.  ^'^Ahl  like  all  young  ladies,  you  are  rather  imprudent;  but  if  jrou 
will  not  take  care  of  yourself,  you  must  allow  other  people  to  do  so 
for  you." 

'<  Indeed  the  offiee  would  be  no  sinacure!"  said  Lady  Maigaiet» 
laughing,  *^  for  I  diould  not  vrish  my  worst  enemy  the  onefoas  task.  In 
the  first  place,  I  infinitely  prefer  performing  that  duty  for  myself;  and 
secondly,  I  really  consider  myself  equal  to  do  so." 

*'  I  confess  I  do  not  care  to  see  a  woman  very  independent,"  said  Sir 
WiUonghby,  a  little  stiffly;  ^  self-reliance  u  the  last  qualificatbn  to  be 
either  desired  or  expected  from  them." 
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^The  iry  clinging  to  the  tree/'   observed   LAdy  Mamret,  mis- 
ciuevously,  ^  giving  beaaty  and  gaining  support     Well,  I  don't  object ' 
to  the  fint  part,  h^  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  nothing  like  that  tendency 
in  me ;  in  hety  I  rather  lean  to  liberty  of  aetion." 

"  You  will  think  diffsrently  sooner  or  later,"  sMd  8k  Willooghby,  on 
whose  ear  Ladj  Margaret's  speeeh  af^tareotly  jarred  unpleasantly. 

''What  does  dut  ambiguoas  term  mean,  'sooner  or  later?'  "  said 
Laij  JMLargavet,  iaterrogatively,  as  we  re-entered  the  drawing*room.  Bat 
Sir  Willoughby  was  spared  the  necessity  of  any  further  explanation  by 
Jiias  Mra^thy  who  came  towards  him  with  an  entreaty  for  ''  that  charm- 
ing aoog  she  so  longed  to  hear  again." 

^  Do  yoa  sing,  Sir  Willoughby  P'  asked  Ethel,  who  overheard  tiie  re- 


^  Oh,  charmingly !"  answered  Miss  Meredith  for  him.  *^  I  can  assume 
yon,  Ethel,  that  I  ^ms  quite  delighted  yesterday  afternoon  with  Sir 
Willoq^iby's  voice. — You  really  must  let  us  hear  that  song  again,"  she 
coDtinaed,  toning  towards  him. 

I  presorae  it  is  human  nature  to  pride  ourselves  on  the  fiwoied  posses- 
•on  of  the  very  talent  in  which  we  are  most  deficient,  for  unqnestionably 
the  worthy  baronet  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  one  imputed  to  him  in  the 
proacmt  case,  and  having  been  a  listener  to  the  unmusical  performance 
of  the  day  before,  I  was  astonished  to  hear  it  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 

<s  I  shall  be  delighted  to  sing,  Miss  Meredith,  if  yoa  will  kindlv  ac- 
company me,"  said  the  flattered  Sir  Willoughby,  with  all  the  consaous- 
■ess  aad  aplomb  of  a  first-rate  proficient,  as  he  followed  her  to  the 
piano. 

**  What  can  Constance  mean  ?"  asked  Lady  Margaret,  in  a  tone  of 


Guy  smiled  cynicaUy.  ^'  She  is  stooping  to  conquer,  my  dear 
Margaret.'' 

''  Now,  Guy,  don't  be  ill  natoied,"  interposed  Ethel. 

"  Certainly,  Ethel,  pan  have  never  yet  paid  me  the  compliment  of  dis- 
civeiii^  that  I  had  a  charming  talent  for  singing." 

*^IU>f  €ruy,  it  lies  beyond  my  reach.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  ask 
jso  to  sing." 

<<  At  the  same  time,  I  rsally  thmk  I  could  croak  as  well  as  that  T  re- 
siinioJ  Gny,  as  Sir  Willoughby  began  a  low,  monotonous  dirge,  guiltless 
cf  diebdy  and  equally  indiffarent  as  to  time  and  tune,  which  Miss 
Msfcdith  assisted  by  a  running  acoompaniment,  intended,  I  presume,  to 
eonvey  the  idea  of  flowing  water,  the  burden  of  the  song  being,  as  I  was 
afterwards  informed,  the  leve  ditty  of  an  Indian  boatman ;  and  cer- 
tsinly  if  his  mistress  possessed  a  heart  of  flesh,  her  commiseratian  must 
have  been  excited  by  the  dolefol,  dreary  complaint,  not  diffsring  widely 
from  the  moan  of  a  professional  mendicant !  Sir  Willoughby  was  re- 
WBided  at  the  condnsioii  of  his  song  by  ecstatic  applauM  mrni  Miss 
Mmdi^ 

^ Is  it  not  charming?"  she  asked  of  the  unwillin|^  victioM  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  piano,  and  who  were  thus  forced  mto  the  dilemma 
of  either  perjuring  their  coascienoes  by  a  polite  falsehood,  or  giving  the 
denial  by  an  uncivil  silence.  An  expression  of  slight  disgust  passed  over 
Lady  Margaret's  &ce  as  Constance  Meredith  continued  to  ply  Sir 
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Willoughby  with  enthusiastic  encomiums,  and  Ethel  looked  intensely 
amused. 

"  She  deserves  to  win,"  observed  Guy.  "  For  my  part,  I  wish  her  all 
success.  If  Miss  Meredith  were  a  Koman  Catholic,  the  amount  of 
penances  she  would  have  to  undergo  for  that  last  white  lie  of  hers  would 
absolutely  reduce  her  to  a  shade  of  her  former  self." 

'^  Go  and  sing,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Margaret !"  exclaimed  Robert  Mor- 
daunt,  *Mf  it  is  only  to  take  the  sound  of  that  man's  voice  out  of  my  ears  l** 

And  certainly  the  suggestion  was  worthy  of  all  praise,  for,  in  listeoing 
to  her  exquisite  voice,  the  unpleasing  effect  of  Sir  Willoughby's  song  was 
forgotten.  There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  in  Lady  Margaret's  singing  that 
was  irresistibly  touching,  and  to  which  the  perfect  training  and  cultiva- 
tion of  her  voice  formed  a  powerful  addition.  Each  note  as  it  fell  seemed 
burdened  with  the  expression  of  her  inner  thoughts,  impressing  you  with 
the  idea  that  song  was  to  her  but  another  form  of  speech. 

Sometimes  the  gay  and  rapid  Neapolitan  airs  would  almost  infect  you 
with  the  light-heartedness  of  the  careless  people  to  whom  they  belonged, 
or  she  would  render  tlie  slow,  impassioned  melody  of  some  simple  old 
ballad  with  a  pathos  that  could  bring  the  tears  to  some  eyes,  and  call  up, 
perhaps,  in  your  heart  sad  but  sweet  old  memories,  sunk  long  ago  into 
the  sleep  and  silence  of  the  past  On  this  same  evening  I  could  not  bo^ 
observe  the  effect  of  Lady  Margaret's  singing  on  a  very  shy  young  curate, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  dinner  guests  that  evening,  and  who,  having  re- 
treated to  a  distant  table  of  engravings,  behind  which  he  had  ensconced 
himself,  had  remained  there  without  changing  his  position,  evincing  no 
inclination  to  hold  any  more  sociable  communion  with  any  one  in  the 
room,  resisting  even  Lady  Aylmer's  kindly  attempts  to  draw  him  from 
his  comer  of  refuge.  Sir  Willonghby's  absurd  exhibition  had  failed  to 
call  up  the  shadow  of  a  smile  on  his  imperturbable  countenance,  neither 
did  he  appear  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  what  was  passing  around 
him.  When  Lady  Margaret  began  to  sing,  the  curate  looked  up  sud- 
denly from  his  seemingly  absorbing  examination  of  the  engravings,  and, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face,  he  sat  as  if  spell-bound,  entranced  by  the 
charm  of  the  sweet  tones.  Presently,  when  she  had  ended  one  song,  and 
under  cover  of  the  buzz  of  conversation,  I  saw  him  move  from  his  seat, 
and,  gradually  edging  his  way  to  the  piano,  he  finally  found  a  resting- 
place  on  a  chair  close  to  it.  '*  I  think  I  never  heard  such  beautiful  sing- 
ing in  my  life,"  he  began,  getting  extremely  red  and  nervous  on  hearing 
the  unwonted  sound  of  his  own  voice.  Lady  Margaret  turned  roun3,  and 
comprehending  at  a  glande  that  he  was  very  shy,  with  ready  tact  she 
answered,  in  a  friendly,  cordial  tone, 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  Mr.  Campbell.  Are  you  fond  of 
music?" 

"  Oh,  very,"  he  replied,  reassured  by  her  kind  manner.  "  Could  you, 
or  rather  would  you,  sing  *  Auld  lang  syne?'  I  have  never  heard  it  since 
I  left  Scotland,  long  ago."  And  alarmed  by  his  own  boldness  in  making 
the  request,  and  perhaps  by  uttering  so  many  more  words  consecutively 
than  was  his  custom,  he  relapsed  into  a  state  of  scarlet  confusion. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  sing  *  Auld  lang  syne,' "  said  Lady  Margaret 
**  It  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine  also ;  but  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  any 
fault,  for  I  am  not  a  Scotchwoman,  you  know." 
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.  Id  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  filmiliar  old  air — sung  as  he  possibly 
had  never  heard  it  sung  before — the  curate  forgot  his  shyness  and  the 
het  that  he  was  in  a  room  full  of  people.  The  simple  ballad,  perhaps, 
cairied  him  back  to  the  home  that  he  **  had  left  long  ago,"  for  I  saw  tne 
tears  standing  in  his  eyes,  and  when  the  song  was  concluded  it  was  some 
moments  before  he  could  find  words  to  thank  Lady  Margaret 

^  I  am  Tery  much  obliged  to  you,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  I  fear  I 
cannot  adequately  express  my  sense  of  your  kindness  in  indulging  my 
wish,  but  if  you  only  knew  what  pleasure  you  have  given  me,  I  think  you 
would  feel  repaid." 

There  was  a  simplicity  and  a  quaintness  in  the  poor  fellow's  speech  and 
manner  almost  touching,  and  which  evidently  impressed  Lady  Margaret, 
for  she  continued  talking  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  and 
mider  the  inOuence  of  her  kind  and  simple  manner  the  curate's  over- 
whelming bashfulness  perceptibly  wore  away,  which  caused  Miss  Mere- 
dith to  remark: 

**  Do  Jock  at  Margaret,  actually  flirting  with  that  red-haired  Mr.  Camp- 
beD.     What  can  she  be  talkmg  to  him  about  ?" 

The  observation  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the  cloud  that  had  rested  on  Sir 
Willoughby's  features,  who,  in  spite  of  the  flatteries  Miss  Meredith  had 
been  lavishing  upon  him,  occasionally  glanced  indignantly  in  the  direction 
of  Lady  Margaret's  tSte-a-t^te  with  the  curate. 

"  Tou  are  quite  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  Margaret,"  said  Katherine 
Meredith,  as  the  ladies  were  receiving  their  candles  in  the  hall,  and  were 
gobg  through  the  lengthened  process  of  wishing  good  night  '<  Beally, 
my  dear,  it  is  unfair  on  that  poor  Mr.  Campbell,  who  being  already  minus 
wits,  is  now  positively  Bbreft  of  his  heart !  He  will  go  home  and  dream 
that  he  has  been  in  company  with  St  Cecilia!" 

There  was  a  sneering  tone  in  Katherine  Meredith's  voice  as  she  said 
fliis,  for  though  more  sensible  she  was  less  good  natured  than  her  sister 
CoBstanoe. 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  in  any  way  disturbed  his  peace,  Katherine ;  and 
as  to  his  being  deficient  in  wits,  I  can  assure  you,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
is  amply  provided  with  them." 

'*  In  that  case,  Margaret,  you  must  possess  the  talent  of  bringing  out 
itupid  people.     I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  secret" 

"No,  Miss  Meredith,"  I  said,  as  I  handed  to  her  her  candle;  <<like 
til  patents,  Lady  Margaret's  gift  is  not  transferable.  Selfishly  speaking, 
I  r^^t  this,  as  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  more  general  difi^usion 
of  it  would  be  great,  and  we  should  be  considerably  the  gainers." 

Lady  Margaret  endeavoured  to  laugh  off  the  subject,  and  said :  *^  The 
&ct  is,  I  have  a  weakness  for  shy  people,  probably  from  the  contrast  they 
afford  to  myself,  having,  I  very  much  fear,  verified  the  words  of  my  old 
Irish  nurse,  who  used  to  say  when  I  was  naughty,  '  Ah!  Lady  Margaret, 
you're  a  bould  child,  you  are  !'  " 

But  the  heightened  colour  in  Katherine  Meredith's  cheek,  and  the 
angry  look  in  her  eyes,  betokened  that  she  interpreted  truly  the  meaning 
of  my  words,  and  had  scored  the  fact  against  me  in  her  memorandum  of 
offences. 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Vernon,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose  you  have  taken  a 
first  class  in  ethics,  and  I  bow  to  your  superior  knowledge." 
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<<  Defend  me,"  I  returned,  laughing,  '*from  the  nnpaardonable  pro- 
sumption,  Miss  Meredith,  of  playing  the  part  of  instructor  where  locq^ 
only  to  be  die  pupil.     I  should  be  '  the  bould  child'  then  I" 

IL 

Onb  morning,  on  coming  down  rather  later  than  usnal  to  breakfitit,  I 
found  all  the  party  deep  in  the  discussion  of  a  proposed  pic-nic  for  that 
day. 

<*I  cannot  understand  the  mania  for  those  kind  of  expeditions," 
observed  Lord  Grantham  to  me,  in  an  aggrieved  tone  of  voice,  as  I  took 
posseeaion  of  a  vacant  ehair  next  to  him.  **  What  possible  pleasure  csn 
there  be  in  dining  on  the  grass,  in  the  most  uncomfortable  position 
imi^[Hiable,  instead  of  eating  the  same  dinner  with  one's  legs  under  a 
sennble  mahogany  table?" 

<'  For  the  sake  of  variety,  discomfort  is  really  quite  pleasant  eometimes, 
papay"  said  Lady  Margaret,  who  had  heard  her  father^s  remark.  ^  Tou 
will  enjoy  your  dinner  to-morrow  all  the  more  after  having  been  obliged 
to  discuss  the  one  of  to-day  k  la  Tnrque !" 

^  Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  don't  require  any  such  sauce  piquante  to  my 
every-day  eomfbrt  I  presume,  Aylmer,  ^u  are  not  going  to  turn  gipsy 
to-day?  How  about  that  touch  of  rheumatism  I  hesutl  you  grumbling 
about  yesterday,  eh?" 

"  Now,  papa,  tiiat  is  too  bad  of  you  to  remind  uncle  Robert  of  luf 
infirmities,  whoi  he  has  been  looking  quite  juvenile  at  the  very  idea  of  a 
pie-nic." 

Sit  Robert  rubbed  his  hands  and  laughed :     '    * 

*'  Yes,  Margaret's  right,  I  am  going,  Grantham,  and  so  are  you.  The 
carriages  will  be  round  by  eleven  o'clock  sharp,  for  the  Black  Glen-* 
where  it  is  settled  we  are  to  go— is  a  good  twelve  mUes'  drive  from  here, 
and  hilly  roads  besides.  You  must  settle  it  amongst  yourselves  how 
you  all  go.     I  will  drive  pou^  Grantham — the  martyr  to  a  good  cause  T' 

But  not  so  easily  was  the  disposal  of  the  rest  of  the  party  effected,  it 
being  evidently  a  matter  of  moment  to  many  how,  and  with  whom,  they 
were  to  go.  Most  amusing  to  watch  were  the  various  symptoms  of  ill- 
concealed  anxiety  and  concern,  as  Guy,  undertaking  the  thankless  task  of 
endeavouring  to  arrange  the  knotty  question  to  die  satisfaction  of  all 
parties^  contrived  to  do  exactly  the  reverse,  which  fact  becoming  clear  to 
hie  perception,  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  attempt  in  despair.  Robert 
Mordaunt  setded  kis  part  in  the  proceeding  more  expeditiously  with  hid 
neighbour,  a  shy  and  very  pretty  young  girl,  with  whom  my  friend  Bob 
was  immensely  taken. 

'*  Now  you  and  I  are  going  together,  Miss  Grey,"  he  said  decisively, 
*^  recollect  that,  even  if  we  are  reduced  to  a  wheelbarrow." 

"  For  my  part,"  exclaimed  Lady  Julia  Lyster  (whose  rdle  was  that  ex- 
pressed by  '*  rather  fast,  and  no  nonsense"),  ^  I  prefer  a  dog-cart,  with 
a  fast-stepping  horse,  and  any  companion  amiable  enough  to  allow  me 
to  drive." 

Lady  Julia,  besides  being  good-looking,  was  also  "  good  fun" — ^An^ic^, 
her  conversation  and  manner  were  of  that  rattling,  off-hand  description 
which,  if  nothing  more  can  be  advanced  in  its  favour,  was  at  least 
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amniiiig,  and  then  was  no  lack  of  aspirants  for  the  honour  of  driving, 
or  rather  heing  driven  hy  her. 

G)ostanoe  Mere^th's  ejes  were  wandering:  anxioudy  in  ihe  direetion 
of  Sir  Willoughby  Gresham.  Doubtless,  having  led  a  high  tramp  but  a 
few  evemngs  before,  in  the  form  of  her  adroitly  bestow^  flatteries,  she 
expected  no  less  than  that  he  would  return  a  grateful  suit  on  the  present 
occasion,  b^  offering  himself  as  her  eoropanion  for  the  drive.  Alas !  if 
such  woe  her  hopes  they  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  In  aa  auifible 
tone  the  ingrate  said : 

"  Lady  Margaret,  I  hope  you  will  grant  me  the  pleasnre  of  driving  yon 
to  the  Black  Glen.     I  can  promise  yon  that  my  horses  will  pvove  quiet." 

However  fWdgn  to  her  inclinations  this  proposal  may  have  been,  its 
direct  appeal  to  Lady  Margaret  precluded  the  possilnlity  of  a  refusal  eon- 
astent  with  common  courtesy,  and  forced  a  compliance  therefore,  from 
whkh  neeessarily  all  appearance  of  reluctance  was  suppressed. 

Miss  MerecUth  was  visibly  disconcerted,  as  I  ooi^d  read  in  the  glances 
interehsi^ed  with  her  sister,  and,  ineonsbtentiy  enough,  I  also  felt  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  Lady  Margaret's  acquiescence,  feeling  ''  tant  soit 
pen"  sulky  and  ill  used  as  I  proceeded  with  my  breakfkst  in  sueace.  Per- 
haps my  ruffled  frame  of  mind  arose  from  the  feet  that  it  b  never  otherwise 
thaa  irritating  to  be  thwarted  in  any  project,  however  tnfling,  and  I  had 
contemplated  driving  Lady  Margaret  myself,  when  my  purpose  was 
^feetuaDy  forestalled  by  Sb  Willoughby's  proposition.  I  did  not  ehoose 
to  eoBsider  that  she  was  really  ihe  victim  of  a  cirourastanoe  over  which 
she  had  no  control,  or  to  observe  that  she  herself  looked  the  reverse  of 
contented  with  the  arrangement.  No ;  in  my  present  unreasonable  mood 
I  was  willing  to  attribute  to  her  an  unworthy  coquetry,  and  the  thought 
actually  crossed  my  mind  of  forming  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
widi  Miss  Meredith,  towards  whom  I  felt  unusually  indulgent  on  t^e 
seoie  of  the  contravention  of  her  own  plans.  I  fancied  also  that  Ethel 
east  somewhat  of  a  commiserating  glance  at  me,  which,  far  from  tending 
to  soothe  nay  slightly  acerbated  temper,  impelled  me  to  look  across  the 
table  at  Constance  Meredith,  on  whose  pretty  face  there  was  a  decided 
poo^  and  to  say,  with  a  degree  of  eropressement  not  usually  characterising 
my  manner  towards  the  young  lady  in  question, 

^  Miss  Meredith,  will  you  consent  to  fall  to  my  share  in  the  general 
&tribiition  that  seems  going  on  ?" 

**  Ob,  with  pleasure,"  she  returned,  brightening  up — from  what  cause 
I  could  not  define— certainly  from  none  flattering  to  myself;  and  I  wa9 
equally  incapable  of  comprehending  the  rather  exultant  look  she  threw 
at  Lady  Margaret. 

**  Did  you  hear  that  old  fool  tell  Margaret  that  his  horses  were  quiet  ?" 
I  heard  Bob  say,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Miss  Grey.  ^*  Why,  she  could  lick  his 
head  off  in  the  driving  line,  and  in  pluck,  too,  if  it  comes  to  diat. 
What  a  muff  Margaret  is  to  go  with  him.  He  drives  his  old  nags  at  H 
snail's  pace.     We  shall  beat  them  in  a  wheelbarrow." 

**  Doesn't  she  like  to  go  with  him  ?"  asked  Miss  Grey,  innocently,  on 
whose  very  youthful  imagination  Sir  Willoughby's  imposing  demeanour 
had  doubtless  created  some  effect     **  He  dioes  look  very  grand,  to  be 
^  bat  still  he  is  very  good  natured." 
Ol^  hang  his  good  nature  r  was  the  unscrupulous  Bob's  rejoinder. 
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<<  We  could  dispense  with  that  if  his  conceit  would  quit  in  company 
with  it.*' 

'^  Guy,  how  b  Aunt  Aylmer  going  ?"  asked  Lady  Margaret,  after 
breakfast. 

'<  I  will  go  and  find  out  if  you  wish  to  know,  Margaret.  Don't  sup- 
pose, however,  my  dear  child,  that  you  can  make  any  alteration  in  your 
plans.     You  are  safely  booked,  and  can't  get  out  of  it  this  time." 

<'  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  have  any  wish  to  do  so,  Lady  Margaret," 
I.said,  as  Aylmer  went  off  in  quest  of  his  mother.  "  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  you  were  thoroughly  satisfied  with  your  part  in  this 
seemingly  difficult  business  of  progression." 

Sometning  perhaps  in  my  tone  made  her  look  up  suddenly. 

'<  How  could  I  have  done  otherwise  ?"  she  asked,  simply.  *'  I  had  no 
loophole  of  escape  left  me." 

My  jaundiced  suspicion  was  alarmed  by  her  manner,  and  I  answered  : 

*'  I  fear  that  I  am  not  an  impartial  judge,  Lady  Margaret,  Sir 
Willoughby  having  possessed  himself  of  the  place  I  had  hoped  to 
occupy." 

"  Well,  it  cannot  be  helped  now,"  she  remarked,  resignedly. 

<'  I  believe  Miss  Meredith  is  much  more  to  be  pitied  than  yourself. 
Guy's  bays  are  rather  fresh,  and  I  suspect,  accordingly,  that  our  way  will 
be  enlivened  by  a  series  of  feminine  alarms." 

''  Perhaps,"  soUloquised  Lady  Margaret,  ^^  papa  was  right,  after  all ; 
and  I  dare  say  that  before  I  am  half  way  to  the  Black  Glen,  I  shall 
sympathise  with  his  wish  ^of  dining  with  his  legs  under  a  sensible 
mahogany  table.'  " 

'^  Poor  Margaret !"  said  Ethel,  compassionately.  "  Never  mind,  dear, 
long  drives,  like  long  lives,  must  have  an  end." 

"  Thank  you,  Ethel,  for  a  maxim  worthy  of  Tupper,"  returned  Lady 
Margaret,  laughing.  *'  Guy  had  better  take  care  that  you  do  not  quote 
it  against  him." 

*'  Well,  Margaret,  if  you  like  we  will  compare  notes  on  our  return.** 

'*  My  dear  Ethel,  we  can  determine  that  point  at  once,  if  you  wish  to 
do  so.  I  can  g^ve  you,  beforehand,  a  precis  of  Sir  Wilioughby's  con- 
versation." 

'^  Can  you,  indeed?"  I  asked,  with  some  curiosity.  "  I  suppose,  then, 
the  subject  has  already  been  discussed,  or  there  is  some  deeper  meaning 
attached  to  Sir  Wilioughby's  request,  Lady  Margaret,  than  would  be  db- 
creet  to  inquire  into  p" 

''  Is  that  a  true  bill,  Margaret?"  asked  Ethel. 

'^  Pas  si  b^te  ma  chere,"  returned  Lady  Margaret,  carelessly. 

**  To  whom  does  your  last  observation  apply  ?"  I  inquired ;  "  to  your- 
self, or  to  Sir  Willoughby?" 

**  For  asking  such  a  question,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  will  recommend  to  yoar 
perusal  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  on  politeness." 

'*  Pardon  me !  I  only  asked  for  information,  not  from  any  undue 
inquisitiveness." 

**  Which,  in  the  present  case,  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,"  re- 
turned Lady  Margaret,  as  she  left  the  room. 

"  Poor  Margaret !"  again  said  Ethel,  when  she  was  gone.  "  It  is  too 
bad  of  that  man  boring  her  perpetually  with  his  tiresome  society." 
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"Are  jou  qnite  sure  that  you  speak  advisedly,  Miss  Mordaunt?*'  I 
asked,  a  slight  tinge  of  spleen  returning,  as  the  prospect  of  Miss  Mere- 
dith's innate  conversation,  to  he  endured  for  the  period  of  a  long  drive, 
recurred  unpleasantly  to  me.  "  It  b  difficult  sometimes  rightly  to  define 
a  young  lady's  likes  and  dislikes,  which  are  rather  undetermined  and 
kaleidoscopic  in  their  character." 

''As  men's  judgments  are  at  times,"  returned  Ethel,  quietly,  as  she 
mored  away. 

Bj  the  time  appointed  for  our  departure  we  were  nearly  all  congregated 
in  the  hall,  undergoing  the  inevitable  bustle  and  excitement  of  eetting  a 
large  party  under  way.  Now,  some  anxious  dowager  was  enjoining  a 
refiactory  daughter  to  put  on  more  wraps,  which  injunction  was  by  no 
means  weU  receired  by  that  perverse  young  woman,  who  naturally  pre- 
ferred incurring  the  risk  of  taking  cold  to  the  graver  one  of  eclipsing  the 
charms  of  her  pretty  light  toilette ;  or,  another  wary  matron,  ^m  her 
point. of  observation  in  a  dose  carriage,  was  rendered  desperate  by  the 
sight  of  Mary  or  Matilda's  insubordinate  proceedings,  as  in  flagrant 
defiance  of  maternal  commands  she  was  consigning  herself  to  the 
eharioteership  of  "  that  delightful  Mr.  Travers,"  a  junior  clerk  in  the 
Foi^gn  Office,  and  the  youngest  of  younger  sons,  whose  powers  of 
attraction,  whilst  they  won  for  him  the  favour  of  the  young  lady,  likewise 
drew  upon  his  devoted  head  the  fierce  enmity  of  the  elder  one. 

Lady  Julia  Lyster— happy  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  expressed  wish- 
was  salted  on  high  in  Sir  William  Wentworth's  dog-cart,  behind  a 
handsome  well-bred  chesnut,  some  sixteen  hands  high,  whose  eye  and 
action  betokened  that  mettle  was  not  wanting. 

Next  came  Sir  Willoughby  Gresham's  phaeton,  handsome  and  heavy 
like  himself  Guy  was  to  drive  Ethel  in  Lady  Aylmer's  pony-carriage, 
having  resigned  his  bays  in  my  favour;  and  there  they  were,  that  morn- 
ing, looking  particularly  fresh,  showing  o£P  their  strong  lengthy  frames 
and  beautiful  proportions  by  curvetting  under  the  groom's  restraining 
hand — in  sporting  parlance,  "  looking  all  over  like  going" — which  did 
not  promise  encouragingly  for  Miss  Meredith's  nerves. 

Far  away  in  the  rear  of  the  other  carriages  was  a  fabulously  small 
hasket-diair,  drawn  by  a  diminutive  pony,  not  much  bigger  than  a 
tolerably  grown  calf.  There  was  something  especially  ludicrous  in  the 
ensemble  of  the  little  turn-out,  which  was  increased  by  the  eccentric  ad- 
jonct  of  an  enormous  pair  of  bright  blue  rosettes,  adorning,  and  almosi 
concealing,  the  pony's  small  head.  A  nearer  inspection  proved  to  me  that 
the  animd's  sturdy  leg^  and  strong  shoulders  did  not  run  parallel  with  his 
small  me,  and  I  was  wondering  for  whose  occupation  the  quaint  little  con- 
Teyance  was  destined,  when  Bob  Mordaunt  appeared  at  the  entrance  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement. 

**  Halloa  1  Where's  my  trap  ?  Oh  I  there  it  is.  AH  right  I  Come  along, 
Miss  Grey." 

"  Are  you  going  in  that  ?"  I  asked,  with  surprise.  "  Why,  Bob, 
where  do  you  propose  stowing  away  those  long  legs  of  yours  ?" 

"  Oh,  anywnere  ;  that's  instead  of  the  wheelbarrow,  you  know.  The 
&ct  is,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice  confidentially,  ''  I  couldn't  get 
anything  else,  and  that  trap  belongs  to  old  Miss  Marston.  She  is  under 
the  impreesion,  poor  deluded  old  soul,  that  her  man  is  going  to  drive  it, 
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but  I  have  persuaded  the  fellow  to  let  me  have  it,  and  I  want  to  get  off 
before  the  old  woman  comes  oat,  or  there'll  be  the  devil  to  pay  !  I  say, 
Miss  Grey,  we  won't  have  those  blue  things;  the  pony  looks  in  them  the 
counterpart  of  Miss  Marston  herself  in  that  blue  helmet  she  wore  at 
breakfast  this  morning  I" 

"  Oh  no,  pray  don't  take  them  ofl^"  implored  Miss  Grey,  who  stood  in 
considerable  awe  of  Miss  Marston,  whose  severe  elderly  maidenhood 
looked  down  upon  younger  life  with  a  certain  degree  of  aosterity* 
<*  Pray  don't  touch  them,  Mr.  Moidaunt !  She  will  be  so  aog^,  and  they 
don't  signify." 

**  Well,  if  you  don't  mind  them,  of  course  it's  all  the  same  to  me," 
returned  Bob,  "  so  we  had  better  get  in  and  be  off." 

*'  But  if  we  start  before  the  others,"  suggested  his  timorous  little  com- 
panion, whose  bright  cheeks  were  flushing  brighter  at  the  very  thoo^^ 
*<  we  shall  be  seen,  I  am  sure,  by  Miss  Marston." 

'*  No  we  shan't ;  I  am  going  round  the  other  way ;  besides  which 
Hang  the  cross  old  cat,  why  shouldn't  she  lend  us  her  pony?  If  she 
attempts  to  stop  us,  I  will  take  her  place  in  the  close  carnage,  and  force 
her  to  go  in  the  pony  chair  herself,  which  she  won't  like,  I  promise  yoo, 
for  I  am  sure  she  has  lots  of  complaints  that  open  air  don't  agree  with ;  so 
you  see.  Miss  Grey,  I  have  hedged  my  position." 

"  You  prefer,  I  suppose.  Bob,  even  a  lowly  conveyance  hdding  two  to 
a  more  exalted  one  containing  naore,"  I  remarked,  as  I  placed  Miss  Qrey 
in  the  pony-chair. 

The  lad  coloured  and  laughed,  as  with  his  customary  bold  good  humoor 
he  answered : 

^'Well,  what  if  I  do?  Why  not?'  Other  people  share  the  same 
opinion,  perhaps,  only  it  happens  to  be  their  misfcnrtune,  and  not  their 
fault,  that,  unlike  myself,  they  have  hit  upon  the  wrcmg  companion! 
Now !  are  you  all  right  and  tight,  Miss  Grey  P  Good-by,  old  fellow. 
Better  luck  to  you  next  time." 

And  with  tms  parting  benediction  he  wheeled  the  pony-diair  roand» 
and  they  trotted  off  in  another  direction,  in  evasion  of  Miss  Marston'a 
dreaded  discovery  of  their  appropriation  of  her  property. 

I  looked  after  them,  thinking  they  made  a  pretty  picture.  The  boj, 
with  his  fair  hair  and  bright  handsome  face;  the  girl,  with  her  sikkyf 
sweet  expression  and  innocent  beauty.  Both  in  the  unrestrained  en- 
joyment of  the  exuberant  spirits  and  unconcerned  happiness  of  early 
youth. 

Miss  Meredith  presently  made  her  a{»>earance,  arrayed  in  a  somewhat 
fantastic  dress,  looped  up  over  a  vividly-hued  pettiooat,  and  with  a  great 
redundancy  of  gold  ornaments  about  her  head  and  person,  contrasting 
forcibly  with  the  particularly  quiet  and  simple  attire  worn  by  Ethel  and 
Lady  Margaret,  in  which  nothing  was  remarkable  saving  the  unexcep- 
tionable taste  and  becoming  effect,  the  true  test  of  that  art  so  purely  in* 
tuitive — dress. 

Sir  Willoughby,  radiantly  contented,  handed  Lady  Margaret  into 
his  phaeton,  overwhelming  her  with  ponderous  attentions  on  the  subject 
of  cloaks  and  wraps,  all  of  which  she  put  aside  with  a  civil  but  decided 
rejection. 

''  I  shall  not  want  them,  thank  you,  Sir  Willoughby,  as  in  all  probik* 
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bifitY,  skoold  die  evening  be  fresh^  I  shall  return  in  the  dose  carriage 
withroyaoDt" 

Poor  Lady  Margaret !  She  could  not  have  bit  upon  a  more  un- 
tTaikUe  excose,  ber  previoos  asserttoas  of  iadifierence  to  night  air  and 
iti  effiscts  having  not  yet  escaped  Sir  Wilkmghby's  retentive  memory,  and 
he  now  recalled  them  to  her,  in  eonfutaticm  of  her  present  declaration. 
Mj  eyes  aieeting  hers  at  the  moment,  we  both  smiled  at  the  fruitlessness 
of  ber  attempt.  It  was  dear  that  if  no  lucky  chance  intervened  in  the 
intenm,  ehe  was  doomed  to  return  as  she  went,  and  with  Damocles' 
iword  pending  in  the  shape  of  this  anticipation,  she  was  driven  from  the 
door. 

The  bays  getting  impatient,  oUiged  me  to  expedite  the  movements  of 
Miss  Meredith,  who,  in  terror,  pa^y  natural  and  partly  assumed,  was 
ffXDg  through  a  variety  of  raanoBuvres  and  hesitations,  to  Guy's  amuse- 
ment and  my  annoyance,  though  of  course  I  made  no  outward  demon- 
strtkioo  of  my  iowurd  feeding. 

**  Too  need  be  under  no  alarm,  Miss  Meredith,"  said  Guy ;  '*  the 
hofsee  ire  only  a  Uttle  fresh,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
Veraon's  being  a  first-rate  whip." 

^  Ob !  I  am  sure  he  is,"  returned  Miss  Meredith,  in  no  wise  reassured, 
lioweyer;  *'but  hadn't  we  better  have  both  the  grooms,  in  case  the 
hones  should  be  restive  ?" 

^Confound  her  impudence!"  was  my  mental  rejoinder;  but  I  only 
nki,  with  all  the  mildness  I  could  muster,  ^*  I  don  t  think  we  shall  re- 
qiire  extra  aid.  Miss  Meredith,  but  if  the  grooms  inspire  you  with  more 
eoofidence,  by  all  means  let  then^  come." 

Perhaps  a  gleam  of  my  smothered  indignation  was  manifest  to  Ethel 
and  to  Gay,  for  they  both  looked  excessively  entertained. 

"Would  you  prefer  driving  with  Guy  in  the  pony-carriage,  and 
lettiag  me  tske  your  place,  Constance?"  asked  Ethel,  who,  in  her. usual 
good-natured  concern  for  other  people's  comfort,  in  the  present  instance 
seeoied  to  lose  sight  of  poor  Guy's,  and  his  blank  looks  at  this  unexpected 
prqKmtbn  amused  me  in  my  turn.  Although  Constance  Meredith 
deodedly  refused  the  offmred  exchange,  I  consider  that  Ethel  really 
merited  the  reproaches  that  doubtless  she  received  when  we  had  taken 
Mr  departure. 

The  bays  stepped  out  pleasantly  enough,  and  we  bowled  along  at  a 
^unoos  pace,  overtaking  and  passing  Sir  Willoughby  and  Lady  Margaret. 
The  latter  looked,  I  fanded,  mischievously  inclined,  judging  from  the 
koghing  expression  in  her  eyes,  and,  on  remarking  this  casually  to  my 
companion,  she  answered,  coldly, 

^  I  do  not  gee  what  Margaret  can  find  to  laugh  at  in  Sir  Willoughby 
Greshsm.     It  is  a  bad  habit  that  she  has." 

^  I  suppose  you  never  do  such  a  thing,  Miss  Meredith  ?" 

*'  No,  I  never  amuse  mysdf  at  other  people's  expense,"  she  replied, 
ivtber  sententiously  ;  ^< and  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  making  enemies!" 

**!  should  not  imagine  that  Lady  Margaret  made  many,  either,"  I 
^^serjtd,  carelessly  ;  <'and  certainly  Sir  Willoughby  does  not  i^pear  to 
1»  m  any  way  repelled." 

''Maigaret  is  a  dedded  flirt,"  said  Miss  Meredith,  whose  wonted  good 
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humour  seemed  turaed  to  gall  by  this  obserration  of  mine.     "  I  don't 
believe  Sir  Willoughby  cares  for  her  as  you  seem  to  imagine." 

"  Don't  you  ?"  I  asked.  *•  Well,  I  must  say,  then,  that  appearances 
are  at  variance  with  the  reality  in  that  case.  But,  then,  to  be  sure,  all 
young  ladies  are  flirts,  are  they  not,  Miss  Meredith?  And  breaking 
hearts  is  a  favourite  ambition  of  theirs !" 

"  I  do  not  think  that  Sir  Willoughby's  heart  is  in  any  danger  of  the 
kind,"  returned  Miss  Meredith,  snappishly,  ^<  and  Margaret  is  labouring 
under  a  mistake  if  she  thinks  otherwise." 

At  this  juncture  one  of  the  bays  saw  fit  to  shy,  startled  probably  by 
the  apparition  of  the  old  lady  in  a  white  apron  who  came  out  from  the 
lodge  to  open  the  gates,  and  which  little  occurrence  set  light  to  the  train 
of  Miss  Meredith's  alarms. 

"  Gracious  goodness,  Mr,  Vernon !  they  are  going  to  kick  or  ma 
away  !     Shall  I  call  to  the  woman  to  stop  them  ?" 

This  second  betrayal  of  Miss  Mereditn's  utter  want  of  confidence  in 
my  powers  considerably  amused  me;  the  old  woman  to  whom  she  looked 
for  assistance  being,  I  should  have  opined,  on  the  shady  side  of  seventy. 
"  Suppose  we  tike  her  up  behind  us.  Miss  Meredith  ?"  I  said,  sug- 
gestively. ''  She  might  sit  bodkin  between  the  grooms,  and  would  be  at 
hand  if  wanted." 

''  Oh !  pray  don't  laugh,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  am  so  terrified.  Do  look  at 
the  horrid  creature  pricking  his  ears !" 

*^  I  can  assure  you,  Miss  Meredith,  thai  is  not  symptomatic  of  danger; 
laying  his  ears  back  would  be  the  more  natural  demonstration  of  mischief 
if  he  contemplated  any." 

<<  Then  look  at  the  other  horse,  Mr.  Vernon ;  his  ears  are  quite  flat  to 
his  head,  and  his  eyes  are  so  savage-looking !" 

How  Miss  Meredith  arrived  at  this  conclusion  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand, seeing  that  blinkers  are  not  transparent.  I  endeavoured  to  quell 
the  current  of  her  fears,  but  my  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 

''  But  why  will  they  toss  their  heads  in  that  dreadful  way  ?"  she  asked, . 
as  the  bays,  appreciating  more  fully  than  she  did  the  exhilarating  fresh 
air,  trotted  out  with  the  free,  dancing  action  of  well-bred  horses,  in  whose 
frames  symmetry  and  strength  were  equally  balanced. 

'^  We  are  going  down  such  a  hill,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  I  am  sure  they, 
will  run  away,  and  we  shall  be  thrown  out,  and  perhaps  killed.  Oh !  £ 
wish  I  had  not  come !" 

A  glance  into  my  mind  at  that  moment  would  have  shown  her  how 
devoutly  I  concurred  in  the  sentiment,  for  I  deeply  repented  having^ 
wilfully  undertaken  so  heavy  a  responsibility  as  the  charge  of  Miss  Mere-i 
dith  proved  to  be.  I  contemplatea,  likewise,  the  possibility  of  an  attempt 
on  her  part  to  jump  out — a  feat  women  are  wonderfully  prone  to  perfomH' 
when  terrified  by  the  equine  race — and  which  fatal  expe<Sent  was  the  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  under  the  present  circumstances. 

Preserve  me  from  the  infliction  of  a  silly  woman's  society !     A  stupicU 
one  is  a  bore,  and  an  ill-tempered  one  is  a  burden ;  but  a  silly  wonum  ii 
more  insufierable  than  either,  from  thb  fact,  that  her  mind  possessing  nd 
substratum  of  intelligence  to  which  you  can  appeal,  there  is  no  tangibl4 
point  of  resistance,  and  after  the  fashion  of  a  pony  with  no  mouth,  whd 
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bores  against  jour  haod,  regardless  of  bit  or  bridle.  She  is  uoconquer- 
lUe^  b^use  unassailable. 

Finding  that  all  arguments  I  could  advance  were  thrown  away  upon 
my  nenrous  companion,  I  resigned  myself  to  the  unhappy  fate  forced  upon 
me,  keeping,  however,  a  sharp  look-out  on  her  movements,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept any  suicidal  measure  of  springing  ^m  the  carriage,  and  consoling 
myself  with  the  resolve  that  upon  other  hands  than  mine  should  devolve 
the  honour  of  driving  her  home.  As  Ethel  had  observed,  "  Long  drives, 
like  kmg  lives,  must  have  an  end,"  and  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief 
and  satisfaction  I  hailed  the  termination  of  ours. 

On  nearing  the  inn  where  the  carriages  were  to  remain  we  overtook 
Bob,  who,  by  taking  a  shorter  cut,  inaccessible  to  all  larger  equipages 
than  his  own  little  trap,  had  contrived  to  arrive  as  soon  as  the  other  car- 
riages. We  came  up  in  the  middle  of  a  fierce  dispute  between  him  and 
the  pony,  the  latter  lowering  his  rebellious  little  head,  and  setting  at 
nought  all  Bob's  equally  determined  endeavours  to  make  him  enter  the 
gate,  and  to  whjch  mode  of  ingpress  the  pony,  from  some  private  reasons 
^htf  own,  evinced  a  strong  objection. 

**  Let  me  get  out,  and  I  will  walk  on  to  the  inn,"  urged  little  Miss 
Grey,  deeming  non-resistance  the  wiser  course  to  pursue. 

'*  No ;  certainly  not !"  objected  Bob.  ''  I'm  not  going  to  be  beaten  by 
a  thing  no  bigger  than  a  cat.     Sit  still,  pray !" 

And  a  violent  struggle  recommenced  between  the  disputants,  the  pony 
baddng  and  swerving  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  preferring  any  course 
to  the  middle  one  of  entrance. 

In  the  midst  of  the  contest  Lady  Aylmer's  carriage  drove  up,  and  a 
fcnnidable-looking  bonnet  was  protruded  from  the  window. 

^  Mr.  Mordaunt,  what  are  you  doing  to  my  poor  little  pony  ?*'  asked 
a  voice,  the  stem  tones  of  which  sent  the  colour  in  crimson  tides  to  poor 
fittle  Miss  Grey's  cheeks. 

*'  No  harm.  Miss  Marston,"  returned  the  unabashed  Bob  ;  "  only  per- 
mading  him  to  walk  in  the  way  he  should  go." 

**  There,  Mr.  Mordaunt !"  ejaculated  Miss  Orey,  as  the  carriage  passed 
00,  "  I  told  you  she  would  be  so  angry." 

"  Well,  never  mind !  She  can't  prevent  our  returning  in  her  pony- 
earriage,  at  all  events,"  returned  Bob,  who  seemed  only  concerned  on  the 
question  of  the  possible  transfer  of  his  companion  and  himself  to  other  and 
perhaps  separate  conveyances.  *<  Now,  sir,  will  you?"  And  in  answer 
to  a  sharp  cut,  bestowed  on  his  fat  little  sides,  the  refractory  pony  darted 
through  the  gate,  impetuously  tearing  up  to  the  door,  in  open  defiance  of 
all  precedence.  ''  Don't  mind,  Miss  Marston,"  said  Bob,  encouragingly, 
as  be  triumphantly  landed  his  little  companion ;  *'  and  remember!  you're 
pledged  to  go  back  with  me.  Ill  make  it  all  straight  with  the  old  lady, 
I  promise  you." 
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a  vexed  question. 

By   Fbancis   Jacoz. 

The  introductory  discourse  with  which  M.  Guizot^  some  fifty  yean 
since,  ushered  in  his  first  course  of  lectures  on  Modem  History,  opened 
with  the  familiar  but  always  instructive  story  of  a  ^'  statesman  equally 
celebrated  for  his  character  Mid  misfortunes,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  who, 
while  confined  in  the  Tower,  employed  himself  in  finishing  the  seoood 
part  of  that  History  of  the  World  of  which  he  had  already  published  the 
first  A  quarrel  arose  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  prison  (so  the  stcNry 
mns) ;  he  looked  on  attentiv^y  at  the  contest,  which  did  not  pass  off 
without  bloodshedding, — ^and  when  he  retired  from  the  window.  Sir 
Walter's  imagination  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  scene  that  had 
passed  under  his  eyes.  Next  day  a  friend  came  to  visit  him,  and  related 
what  had  occurred.  But  great  was  his  surprise  when  this  friend,  ^o 
had  been  present  at,  and  even  engaged  in  the  occurrence  of  the  preceding 
day»  proved  to  him  that  this  event,  in  its  results  as  well  as  in  its  parti- 
cdars,  was  precisely  the  contrary  of  what  he  had  believed  he  saw.  Other 
accounts  bnng  in  a  variety  of  independent  eye-witnesses,  each  with  i 
version  discrepant  from  and  irreconcilable  with  the  rest  At  any  rate, 
the  sequel  of  the  affair  was,  that  Raleigh,  when  left  alone,  took  up  lus 
manuscript  and  threw  it  in  the  fire ;  convinced  that  as  he  had  been  so 
oompletely  deceived  with  respect  to  the  details  of  an  incident  he  had 
actually  witnessed,  he  could  know  nothing  whatever  of  those  he  had  jost 
described  with  his  pen. 

Are  we  better  informed  or  more  fortunate  than  Sir  Walter  Ral^h? 
is  M.  Guiiot's  inferential  query.  And  his  judgment  is,  that  the  most 
confident  historian  would  hesitate  to  answer  this  question  directly  in  the 
affirmative.  For  history  relates  a  long  series  of  events,  and  depicts  a  vast 
number  of  characters ;  and  yet  how  great  the  difficulty  of  moroughly 
imderstanding  a  single  character  or  a  solitary  event  I  It  is  from  an 
imfinity  of  details,  where  everything  is  obscure,  and  nothing  isolated,  that 
history  is  Composed,  and  man,  proud  of  what  he  knows,  because  he  forgets 
to  think  of  how  much  he  is  ignorant,  believes  that  he  has  acquired  a  fall 
knowledge  of  history  when  he  has  read  what  some  few  have  told  him,  who 
had  no  better  means  of  understanding  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  than 
we  possess  of  justly  estimating  our  own.* 

On  that  memorable  Opera  night,  in  18 14,  when  t^e  Prince  Regent  and 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  appeared  together  in  state  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
— the  Princess  of  Wales  being  there  also — a  certain  Dowager  Countess, 
of  party-giving  popularity  in  the  great  world,  had  invited  a  throng  of 
favoured  guests  to  meet  Field-Marshal  Blucher  at  her  house  when  the 
opera  should  be  over.  Among  the  guests  was  Mrs.  Opie,  who,  being  an 
early  arrival,  heard  from  one  new  comer  after  another,  as  they  came 

*  Discoors  preliminaire  de  M.  Guizot,  Dec.  11, 1812. 
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droi^Hog  in  firom  the  Opera  Home,  before  the  entertaiDmeiits  there  had 
dosed,  contradictory  Torsions  of  ^what  was  deemed  surprising  intelli- 
geoee" — namelj,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  being  seated  opposite  to  the 
Boyai  box,  die  Prince  had  bowed  to  her — so  one  set  of  eye-witnesses 
ammed ;  whereas  it  was  maintained  by  another  set,  equally  confident  in 
a  very  natoral  reliance  on  oenlar  demonstration— on  their  own  particular, 
penonal,  ocular  experioice  of  only  an  hour  ago— that  the  Prince  had 
bowed,  not  to  the  Prineess,  bat  to  the  pit  Her  ladyship  the  hostess, 
with  a  riew  to  resolye  this  vexed  qnes^n,  made  a  point  of  asking  every 
asw  comer,  ihe  moment  he  or  sh^  entered  the  room,  **  Did  the  Prince  bow 
to  the  Princess,  or  to  the  pit  ?^  And  there  were  as  many  who  declared 
tint  he  bowed  to  the  pit,  as  that  he  bowed  to  the  Princess :  whereupon  a 
discusrion  of  unusual  interest  was  set  a-going  in  that  disting^shed  as- 
nbly,  as  to  ihe  philoeophie  Ta|ue  of  testimony,  oral,  ocular,  and  tradi- 


The  cirenmstance  itself  was  of  slight  moment,  eyen  Mrs.  Opie  can 
allow;  but  she  claims  some  importance  for  it  from  the  consideration  that 
ahhoctgh  not  of  consequence  enoogfa  to  be  mentioned  in  the  pages  of 
History,  it  wonld  certainly  be  referred  to  in  thoee  of  Biography,  and  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  day  ;  and  among  so  many  conflicting  testimonies,  how, 
she  9sk8y  was  the  biographer  to  know  whidi  was  the  accurate  account  P 
"One  of  the  company  suggested  that  he  must  take  that  side  of  the 
^oestion  on  which  die  gp^eatest  number  of  persons  agreed ;  another,  that 
he  must  write  by  the  evidence  of  those  whom  he  thought  most  worthy  of 
credit.  Howeyer,  in  one  point,  every  one  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
namely,  that  the  writers  ol  History  and  Biography  were  much  to  be 
pided ;  and  diat  poor  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  a  wise  resolve  in  deter- 
■nhig  to  burn  the  history  he  was  writing,  when,  of  a  circamstance 
which  be  saw  happen  under  the  window  of  his  prison  in  the  Tower,  he 
heard  the  next  day  several  difSsrent  and  even  contradictory  accounts,  and 
not  oise  of  them  the  true  one.*^ 

In  his  sceptical  disquisitions  on  the  Study  of  History,  Lord  Boling- 
broke  illustrates  his  position,  in  one  sig^nal  instance,  by  the  discrepancies 
observable  in  two  leading  Grecian  historians,  in  their  narratiye  memoirs 
tf  Cyrus  the  Great.  <'  Herodotus  flourished,  I  think,  little  more  than 
k^f  a  century,  and  Xenophon  little  more  than  a  whole  century,  after  the 
death  of  Cynu ;  and  yet  how  yarious  and  repugnant  are  the  relations 
■ade  by  these  two  historians,  of  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  this  prince  I 
IS  most  histories  had  come  down  horn  these  ages  to  ours,  the  tncertainty 
sad  inutility  of  them  all  would  be  but  the  more  manifest.  We  should 
And  that  Acusilans  rejected  the  traditions  of  Hesiod,  that  Hellanicus  con- 
tndieted  Acnsilaus,  that  Ephorus  accused  Hellanicus,  that  Timsens  ac- 
cused Ephorus,  and  all  posterior  writers  Tim89us.''t 

Another  noble  lord,  of  the  same  school  as  accomplished  St.  John — if 
not  in  politics,  at  least  in  politeness,  and  pyrrhonism — avows  his  disposi- 
tion to  extend  his  pyrrhonism,  not  unfrequently  either,  to  historical  fects 
themidyes,  at  least  to  most  of  the  circumstances  with  which  they  are 
rdated ;  ^  and  eyery  day's  experience  confirms  me,**  he  assures  his  son, 
^  in  this  historical  incredulity.     Do  we  ever  hear  the  same  *£act  related 

^  Reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Opie,  ch.  i. 

t  BoUngbroke*s  Letters,  Of  the  Study  of  History,  m. 
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exactly  the  same  way,  by  the  several  people  who  were  at  the  same  time 
eye-witnesses  of  it  ?  No ;  one  mistakes,  another  misrepresents  ;  and 
others  warp  it  a  little  to  their  own  turn  of  mind  or  private  views.  A  man 
who  has  been  concerned  in  a  transaction  will  not  write  it  ^rly ;  and  a 
man  who  has  not,  cannot.*'*  Four  or  five  years  later,  his  loraship  im- 
presses anew  on  his  son's  receptive  faculties  the  same  cautionary  counsel, 
in  a  more  practical  form :  *'  I  would  have  you  see  everything  with  your 
own  eyes,  and  hear  everything  with  your  own  ears ;  fc>r  I  know,  by  very 
long  experience,  that  it  is  very  unsa&  to  trust  to  other  people's.  Vanity 
and  interest  cause  many  misrepresentations ;  and  foUy  causes  many  more. 
Few  people  have  parts  enough  to  relate  exactly  and  judiciously ;  and 
those  who  have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  never  fail  to  sink  or  to  add 
some  circumstance8.''t 

The  words  with  which  Frederick  the  G^eai  opens  his  History  are,  ^^  La 
plupart  des  histoires  que  nous  avons  sont  des  compilations  de  mensonges 
m^Us  de  quelques  v^rit^s."  Archdeacon  Hare,  without  standing  up  for 
the  strict  justice  of  this  censure,  yet  quotes  it  in  arguing  against  the 
shallow  common-place  that  '*  history  is  all  true,  and  poetry  is  all  false," — 
quotes  it  as  from  an  historian  of  his  opponent's  own  school,  an  assertor 
and  exposer  of  the  profligacy  of  mankind.  **  Thus  much  too  is  most 
certain,  that  circumstantial  accuracy  with  regard  to  facts  is  a  very  ticklish 
matter ;  as  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has  tried  to  investigate 
an  occurrence  even  of  yesterday,  and  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  when 
interests  and  passions  have  been  pulling  opposite  ways."}  In  which  sense 
too  might  he  say,  as  Raleigh  says  in  a  different  sense,  that  "  if  we  follow 
Truth  too  near  the  heels,  it  may  haply  strike  out  our  eyes." 

Applicable  to  this  view  of  the  question  is  Prescott's  remark,  after 
enforcing  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  historical  truth  amidst  the  conflict 
of  testimony, — and  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  those  writers  who 

S renounce  on  the  mysterious  past  with  what  Fontenelle  calls  "  a  frightful 
egree  of  certainty,  a  spirit  the  most  opposite  to  that  of  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  history, — that  it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  chronicler 
who  records  the  events  of  an  earlier  age  has  some  obvious  advantages  in 
the  store  of  manuscript  materials  at  his  command«-the  statements  of 
friends,  rivals,  and  enemies  furnishing  a  wholesale  counterpoise  to  each 
other ;  and  also,  in  the  general  course  of  events  as  they  actually  occurred, 
affording  the  best  commentary  on  the  true  motives  of  the  parties.  The 
actor,  he  remarks,  engaged  in  the  heat  of  the  strife,  finds  his  view  bounded 
hy  the  circle  around  him,  and  his  vision  blinded  by  the  smoke  and  dust  of 
the  conflict ;  while  the  spectator,  whose  eye  ranges  over  the  g^und  from 
a  more  distant  and  elevated  point,  though  the  individual  objects  may  lose 
somewhat  of  their  vividness,  takes  in  at  a  glance  all  the  operations  of  the 
field.  '^  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  truth  founded  on  contemporary 
testimony  would  seem,  after  all,  as  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  writers  of 
a  later  day  as  by  contemporaries  themselves."§ 

Incidentally,  in  another  of  his  works,  Prescott  cautions  those  of  his 
readers  who  may  not  themselves  have  had  occasion  to  pursue  historical 
inquiries,  as  to  the  difficulty  thet/  must  have  of  imagining  on  what  loose 

*  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  Son,  Apr.  26,  1748.  f  Ibid.,  Sept.  22, 1752. 

±  Guesses  at  Troth,  First  Series. 

§  Prescott,  Preface  to  History  of  Conquest  of  Peru. 
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grovnds  the  greater  part  of  his  narrative  is  to  be  built.  With  the  excep« 
tion  of  a  few  leading  outlines,  he  says,  there  is  such  a  mass  of  inconsis^ 
tencj  and  contradiction  in  the  details,  ^  even  of  contemporaries,"  that  it 
seems  almost  as  hopeless  to  seize  the  true  aspect  of  any  particular  age  as 
it  would  be  to  '^  transfer  to  the  canvas  a  faithful  likeness  of  an  individual 
firom  a  description  simply  of  his  prominent  features."*  And  again,  in 
another  chapter,  which  describes  the  celebrated  tournament  near  Trani, 
in  September,  1602,  the  historian  observes,  in  a  foot-note,  pertinently 
prosaic  in  contrast  with  the  chivalric  romance  of  the  text,  that  this 
famous  tourney,  its  causes,  and  all  the  details  of  the  action,  are  told  in 
as  many  different  ways  as  there  are  narrators;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
it  was  fought  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  but  look  on,  and  note  what  passed  before  their  eyes.  The  only  facts 
in  which  all  agree,  are,  that  th^re  was  a  tournament,  and  that  Neither 
party  gained  the  advantage.     So  much  for  history  !t 

Something  it  is  that  in  something  all  should  agree — near  as  that 
minute  aHquid  may  be  to  a  mere  negative  nescio  quid.  Thereby  the 
foundations  of  history  are  laid,  such  as,  and  shadowy  as,  they  are.  There 
u  a  sort  of  substratum  obtainable,  after  all,  out  of  this  medley  of  interne- 
one  narratives,  and  thereupon  the  jaded,  eyesore,  brainsick  historian  is 
fab  to  set  up  his  rest.  It  is  like  the  practical  conclusion  come  to  by  the 
Venetian  Senate,  in  Shakspeare,  when  a  conflict  of  statistics  bewilders 
thar  calculations. 

Duke,  There  is  no  composition j:  in  these  news 
That  gives  them  credit. 

1  Sen.  Indeed,  tiiej  are  disproportion'd : 

My  letters  sav,  a  hundred  and  seven  galleys. 
Duke,  And  mine,  a  nundred  and  forty. 

2  Sen,  And  mine,  two  hundred ; 

Bat  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account 
As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim  reports, 
'Tis  oft  with  difference,  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus.  § 

To  some- such  practical  deduction,  after  eliminations  wholesale,  must  the 
vaotX  sceptical  of  historical  critics  come,  if  such  a  thing  as  history  is  to 
remain  in  esse,  or  in  posse  even,  in  rerum  naturd.  Even  Raleigh  knew 
to  the  last  that  there  had  been  a  scene,  of  some  sort,  under  his  window — 
though  the  details  of  it,  like  the  terms  of  an  equation,  had  been  made 
to  cancel  each  other,  right  and  left, — and  x  alone  remained,  a  still  un- 
known quantity. 

La  Bruy&re  puts  the  standing  difficulty  in  his  best  lively  way.  *'  Une 
chose  arrive  aujourdliui,  et  presque  sous  nos  yeux;  cent  personnes  qui 
Tout  Tne  la  racontent  en  cent  fa9on8  diffi^rentes ;  celui-ci,  s'il  est  ecout6, 
la  dira  encore  d'une  maniere  qui  n'a  pas  di^  dite.  Quelle  cr^ance  done 
pourrais-je  donner  k  des  faits  qui  sont  anciens  et  ^loign^  de  nous  par 
plnsieurs  sidles  ?  Quel  fondement  dois-je  faire  sur  les  plus  graves  his- 
ttffiens  ?     Que  devient  I'histoire  ?''|| 

•  History  of  Ferd.  and  Isab.,  vol.  iiipt.iL  ch.  iv. 

t  Ibid^  ch.  ii.  %  Consistency. 

Othello,  Act  L  Sc.  3. 

Les  Caract^res  de  La  Bruy^  ch.  zvi.,  Des  Esprits  forts. 
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The  inevitable  oversights  and  mistakes  of  history  are  a  coramon-plaoe 
with  even  the  most  commoii-place  thinkers.  All  that  we  know  is,  no- 
ditng  can  be  known,  is  the  despairing  nltimatam  of  many  a  disgusted 
inquirer. 

13ioa  kBOw'st,  of  thin^  perform'd  so  long  agone. 

This  latter  age  hears  httle  troth  or  none,* 

Taiso  reminds  his  Muse,  when  buckling  himself  to  the  toil  of  historicising 
in  immortal  verse  the  Recovery  of  Jerasalem  by  Godfrey  and  his  peers. 
<*  By  coach  to  my  Lord  Crewe's,"  writes  Mr.  Pepys  one  day,  in  his  well- 
kept  diurnal :  *'  Here  I  find  they  are  in  doubt  where  the  Doke^of 
Buckingham  is;  which  makes  me  mightily  reflect  on  the  unoertainty  lof 
all  history,  when,  in  a  business  of  this  moment,  and  of  this  day's  grow  -h, 
we  cannot  tell  the  truth  ."f  Mr.  Barham  rhymes  and  reasons  con  ajwcW 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  vexed  question  at  large :  ^ 

I've  beard,  I  confess,  with  no  little  surprise,  \ 

English  history  call'd  a  farra^  of  lies ; 

And  a  certam  Divine, 

A  connexion  of  mine. 
Who  ought  to  know  better,  as  some  folks  opine, 

Is  apt  to  declare. 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair. 
With  a  sort  of  a  smirkini;,  self-satisfied  air. 
That  "  aU  that's  recorded  in  Hume  and  elsewhere. 

Of  our  early  Annales 

A  trumpery  tale  is. 
Like  the  Bold  Captain  Smith's,  and  the  Luckless  Miss  Baile/s — 
That  old  Ro^r  Hovedon,  and  Balph  de  Diceto, 
And  others  (whose  names  should  Itry  to  repeat  o- 
ver,  well  I'm  assured  jou  would  put  m  your  veto). 

Though  aU  holy  friars 

Were  very  great  liars. 
And  raised  stories  faster  than  Qrissell  and  Feto : 

«  «  «  «  ♦ 

That,  in  short,  all  the  *  facts*  in  the  Decern  Scriptares, 
Are  nothing  at  all  but  sheer  humbugging  stories.''^: 

The  common  remark  as  to  the  "  utility  of  reading  history"  being  one 
day  made  in  Johnson's  presence,  the  sage  remarked :  *^  We  must  consider 
how  very  little  history  there  is  ;  I  mean,  real  authentic  history.  That 
certain  kings  reigned,  and  certain  battles  were  fought,  we  can  depend 
upon  as  true  ;  but  all  the  colouring,  all  the  philosophy  of  history,  js  con- 
jecture." §  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  fancies,  for  his  part,  that  the  speeches 
attributed  in  his  veracious  Chronicles  of  a  Most  Respectable  Family,  to 
Clive  Newcome,  the  Colonel,  and  the  rest,  are  as  authentie  as  the 
(nations  in  Sallust  or  Livy.  "  Tou  tell  the  tales  as  you  can,  and  state 
Ae  facts  as  you  think  they  must  have  been.  In  this  manner,  Mr.  James, 
Titus  Livius,  Professor  Alison,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  all  historians  pro- 
ceeded. Blunders  there  must  be  in  the  best  of  these  narratives,  and 
more  asserted  than  they  can  possibly  know  or  vouch  for.'T] 

♦  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  (Fairfax),  book  iv.  st.  xix. 

t  Pepys'g  Diary,  March  6,  1666-67. 

i  Ingddsby  Legends,  Third  Series:  The  House-wanning. 

§  Boswell*8  Life  of  Johnson,  sub  anno  1775. 

I  The  Newcomes,  di.  xxlv. 
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Don't  read  lustory  to  me,  for  that  canU  be  true,  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
is  reported  to  baye  siud,  when  asked  to  choose  the  book  be  would  Hke  to 
listen  ta  EHs  son  Horace  appears  to  hare  inherited  the  paternal 
Pyrrhonism  in  an  almost  aggravated  form.  His  letters  abound  with 
pungent  proofs  of  this.  ''  We  know  past  times  very  imperfectly,"  be 
writes,  in  one  place,  ''and  how  should  we,  when  few  know  even  the 
present,  and  they  who  do,  have  good  reason  for  not  being  communica- 
tive p  I  have  lired  till  I  thrak  I  know  noting  at  i^."*  Again,  three 
er  four  years  later :  ''  Whether  like  the  history  of  darker  ages,  falsdiood 
vill  became  history,  and  then  distant  periods  conjecture  that  we  bare 
inuismi.:led  Tery  blundered  relations.  ...  [I  know  not;]  but  when  I 
know  'iO  little  of  what  has  passed  before  my  own  eyes," — he  is  referring 
to  A'i  riots  of  1780, — "  I  shall  not  guess  how  posterity  will  form  their 
opm'ons.'*t  Again :  '^  The  multiplicity  of  lies  coined  erery  day  only 
perplexes,  not  instructs.  When  I  send  you  falsehoods,  at  least  I  think 
or  believe  them  probable  at  the  time,  and  correct  myself  afWwards,  when 
I  perceire  I  have  been  mbled.  I,  who  am  in  no  secrets,  trust  to  facts 
ilene,  as  fiur  as  they  come  to  light.  Mercy  on  future  historians,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  sift  the  ashes  of  all  the  tdes  with  which  the  narratives 
of  the  present  war  have  been  crammed !  Some  will  remain  inexplic- 
able.'']: To  another  and  reverend  correspondent  he  writes :  *'  I  have  long 
«id,  that  if  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  contains  a  word  of  truth,  it  is 
Rue  to  be  accompanied  with  two  or  three  blunders  ;  yet,  who  will  believe 
that  papers  published  in  the  face  of  the  whole  town  should  be  nothing 
but  roagaziDes  of  lies,  every  one  of  which  fifty  persons  could  contradict 
and  disprove  ?  Yet  so  it  certainly  is,  and  future  history  will  probably  be 
ten  times  falser  than  all  preceding.''§  Three  years  later  he  is  telling 
Mann  of  the  Westminster  riots  (1783)  at  Fox's  election,  &c.,  and  of  a 
iqnabUe  between  his  neighbour  the  new  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and 
two  young  rioters  of  rank,  of  which  quite  contradictory  stories  were  told : 
^In  short,  in  such  a  season  of  party  violence,  one  cannot  learn  the  truth 
of  what  happens  in  the  next  street :  future  historians,  however,  will  know 
it  exactly,  and  what  is  more,  people  will  believe  them  !"||  Four  yean 
afterwards  he  is  entertaining  Lady  Ossory  with  the  rumoured  items  of 
tbe  Princess  Amelia's  Will,  and  the  newspaper  assumptions  and  cem- 
ments  thereupon, — whenoe  this  reflection,  in  the  old  strain  and  to  the  old 
tsne,  ensues :  ^'  EUstory,  I  believe,  seldom  contains  mudi  truth ;  but 
skoold  our  daily  lying  chronicles  exist  and  be  consulted,  the  annals  of 
these  days  will  deserve  as  little  credit  as  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  "^  To 
the  same  Countess,  after  an  interval  of  five  summers,  he  again  expresses 
his  scepticism  as  to  the  **  study  of  history"  being  ''  useful''-^"  which  I 
doubt,  considering  how  little  real  truth  it  communicates,  and  how  mudi 
6kehood  it  teaches  us  to  believe."**  And  once  more,  for  a  last  ex- 
ample, writing  on  the  chaotic  politics  of  1794 :  *^  I  leave  to  history  to 
co&et  the  mass  together,  and  digest  it  as  well  as  it  can ;  and  then  I 

*  Wa^le  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Nov.  S4, 1776. 

t  Ibid.,  June  14,  1780.  t  Ibid.,  Aug.  24,  1780. 

§  Walpole  to  Rev.  W.  Cole,  June  21, 1782. 

E  Walpole  to  Mann,  March  9,  1785. 

^  Walpole  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  Nov.  4,  1786. 

♦♦  IWd.,  Oct.  26, 1791. 
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should  believe  it,  as  I  do  most  ancient  hbtories,  composed  by  men  who 
did  not  live  at  the  time,  and  guessed  as  well  as  they  could  at  the  truth 
and  motives  of  what  had  happened,  or  who,  like  Voltaire  and  David 
Hume,  formed  a  story  that  would  suit  their  opinions,  and  raise  their 
characters  as  ingenious  writers."* 

If  from  those  of  our  fellow-men  whom  we  daily  meet,  as  Mr.  Froude 
has  observed,  we  are  divided  inwardly  by  impalpable  and  mysterious 
barriers, — how  much  more  difficult  to  understand  a  bygone  age,  the 
actors  being  so  different  from  ourselves  in  motives  and  habits  and  feel- 
ings. The  past  he  therefore  calls  a  perplexity  to  the  present ;  '*  it  lies 
behind  us  as  an  enigma,  easy  only  to  the  vain  and  unthinking,  and  only 
half  solved  after  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  intellectual  sympadiy,  alike  in 
those  who  read  and  those  who  write. ''f 

So  much  for  the  unravelling  of  motives.  And  not  so  very  much  better 
for  the  elucidation  of  facts.  The  date  of  historical  narratives,  remarks  a 
National  Reviewer, — especially  of  modern  histories — are  a  heap  of  con- 
fusion :  no  one  can  tell  where  they  lie,  or  where  they  do  not  lie  ;  what  is 
in  them,  or  what  is  not  in  them.  If  literature  is  called  the  "  fragment  of 
fragments," — so  is  history  '<  a  vestige  of  vestiges;"  so  few  facts  leave  any 
trace  of  themselves,  any  witness  of  their  occurrence ;  while  of  fewer  still 
is  that  witness  preserved;  *^  a  slight  track  is  all  anything  leaves,  add  the 
confusion  of  life,  the  tumult  of  change,  sweep  even  that  away  in  a 
moment.  It  is  not  possible  that  these  data  can  be  very  fertile  in  cer- 
tunties.  Few  people  would  make  anything  out  of  them  :  a  memoir  is 
here,  a  manuscript  there — two  letters  in  a  magarine — an  assertion  by  a 
person  whose*  veracity  is  denied, — these  are  the  sort  of  evidence  out  of 
which  a  flowing  narrative  is  to  be  educed."} 

The  recent  trial  for  libel  in  the  case  of  Lord  Cardigan  against  Major 
Calthorpe,  in  respect  of  the  magnificent  but  not  warlike  Charge  at 
Balaklava,  elicited  from  the  leading  journal  the  following  among  other 
comments  :  "  Here  is  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms  performed  before  the  eyes 
of  a  whole  army.  Hundreds  who  took  part  in  it  and  thousands  who 
watched  it  with  intense  anxiety  are  still  living.  It  has  been  described 
again  and  again  in  despatches,  in  journals,  in  letters,  in  books,  and  in 
conversation  ;  and  yet  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  get  at  the 
truth  of  its  most  remarkable  features.  The  smoke,  the  din,  the  excite- 
ment, and  the  confusion  of  battle  left  such  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
the  actors  that  we  can  hardly  get  from  them  a  consistent  story  of  just 
those  particulars  on  which  an  historian  would  dwell  so  glibly  and  dogma- 
tically. With  such  an  example  before  our  eyes,  if  we  do  not  share  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  scepticism  about  history  in  general,  we  may  well  re- 
ceive the  minute  details  of  battles  and  sieges  with  some  little  reservation 
of  judgment."! 

Mr.  Carlyle  follows  up  his  reflections  on  the  imperfectness  of  that  same 
experience,  by  which  philosophy  is  to  teach,  by  others  on  the  incomplete- 
ness of  our  understanding  of  those  occurrences  which  do  stand  recorded, 
which,  at  their  origin  seemed  worthy  of  record,  and  the  summary  of 

♦  Walpole  to  Lady  Otsory,  Dec.  8, 1794. 
t  Froude,  Hist,  of  Engl,  voL  iv.  pp.  1-2. 
t  Bagchote's  Estimates,  &c,  p.  449. 
§  The  TVfiMf,  June  11, 1863. 
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wbich  constitntes  what  we  now  call  History.  <'  Is  it  eyen  possible  to 
represent  them  as  they  were?  The  old  story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh'r 
looking  firom  his  prison-window,  on  some  street-tumult,  which  afterwards 
three  witnesses  reported  in  three  di£Perent  ways,  himself  di£Pering  from 
them  all,  is  still  a  true  lesson  for  us.  Consider  how  it  is  that  historical 
docaments  and  records  originate  i  even  honest  records,  where  the  reporters 
were  unbiased  by  personal  regard;  a  case  which,  were  nothing  more 
wanted,  must  ever  be  among  the  rarest.  The  real  leading  features  of  a 
historical  Transaction,  those  moTements  that  essentially  characterises  it, 
and  alone  deserre  to  be  recorded,  are  nowise  the  foremost  to  be  noted.  At 
first,  among  the  various  witnesses,  who  are  also  parties  interested,  there  is 
only  Tague  wonder,  and  fear,  or  hope,  and  the  noise  of  Rumour's  thou- 
sand tongues;  till,  after  a  season,  the  conflict  of  testimonies  has  subsided 
into  some  general  issue.  .  .  Suppose,  however,  that  the  majority  of  votes 
was  all  wrong ;  that  the  real  cardinal  points  lay  far  deeper ;  and  had  been 
passed  over  unnoticed,  because  no  Seer,  but  only  mere  Onlookers,  chanced 
to  be  there  !"♦ 

But  this  is  carrying  us  too  far  afield.  Meanwhile  it  is  both  pertinent 
and  piquant  to  note  that  every  modem  writer  who  alludes  to  Sir  Walter's 
Tower  story,  utterly  differs  in  details  from  every  other. 


GIBSON'S  MISCELLANIES.t 


Mil  William  Sidnst  Gibson  is  one  of  our  northern  worthies.  We 
can  picture  him  to  ourselves  seated  in  his  study,  overlooking  the  Tyne, 
with  the  calm,  pleasant  dignity  of  the  true  philosopher.  Those  who  are 
eminent  in  science  are  not  always  gifted  with  literary  tastes,  and  their 
Taluable  discoveries  are  too  often  made  known  only  through  the  most 
matter-of-fact  pages  of  some  learned  transactions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mere  literary  man  is  too  frequently  learned  in  nothing  save  what  wit 
and  fancy  can  supply  him  with.  Mr.  Gibson  combmes  learning  with  a 
pleasant  mode  of  conveying  facts,  and  if  he  is  not  always  amusing,  he  w 
at  least  ever  interesting.  He  brings  the  stories  of  wide-spread  research 
—in  archfiBology,  in  history,  in  biography,  in  literature,  and  in  natur^ 
history  and  the  physical  sciences— to  bear  upon  the  descriptions  of 
localities  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  upon  more  general  topics, 
and  he  fashions  this  various  learning  to  the  character  of  the  subject 
treated  of  with  all  the  refined  taste  of  a  gentleman  of  a  well-stored  and 
highly-cultivated  mind.  <.     t.  i 

We  have  before  noticed  his  "  Memoir  of  Northumberland,"  of  which 

♦  Carlyle'a  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii,  "  On  History.'*  ^  o    .       ri;. 

t  Mis^anies,  Historical  and  Biographical;  being  a  Second  Series  of  Essays, 
Lectnres,  and  Reviews.  By  William  Sidney  Gibson,  Esq.,  M  JL.,  of  Lmcoln  s  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law,  F.S^.,  F.G.S.,  &c  &c.  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  Roberts, 
and  Green. 
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it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  perfect  model  of  what  a  county  mono- 
g^raph  ought  to  he.  That  ancient  seat  of  worthy  prelates — Aucldand 
Castle— the  architectural  importance  of  which  old  historic  building  can« 
not  be  regarded  in  its  present  state  as  at  all  commensurate  wiQi  the 
dignity  of  its  associations,  is  treated  o^  as  rea4  before  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham  himself;  that  is  to  say,  submitted  from  the  onset  to  the  most 
close  and  tiding  eritidsm.  It  is,  indeed,  a  delightful  essay,  that  leares  no- 
thing to  be  desired,  save,  perchance,  an  illujBtration.  Finchale  Piiory,  wlu(^ 
has  a  history  earlier  than  that  of  Durham  itself  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  place  of  some  importance  in  days  when  the  primeval  forest  still  over- 
spread the  hill  on  which  the  remains  of  St  Cuthbert  finally  rested — 

Where  his  cathedral,  huee  and  vast, 
Looks  down  upon  the  Wear — 

is  from  those  very  circumstances,  if  possible,  more  graphically  sketched 
than  Auckland.  Literary  labours  were  also  carried  on  within  the  walk 
of  Finchale,  and  this  wins  over  to  it,  and  to  its  toiling  monks  of  old,  all 
the  genuine  sympathies  of  its  histcman.  The  same  remark  might  be  made 
to  i^ly  to  the  sketch  of  Newstead  Abbey,  which  is  brief  but  brimful  of 
curious  matter.  The  chief  of  the  baronial  castles  of  Northumberland — 
Alnwick — is  even  still  more  briefly  described;  whereas  what  it  was  in 
olden  times  derives  all  the  more  interest  from  its  noble  owner,  stricken 
down  by  sickness,  devoting  all  his  later  years  to  its  renovation  and  em- 
bellishment. "  Summer  Days  in  .Scotland,*'  and  ''  Scandinavian  Travel," 
lead  us  to  new  realms,  with  the  same  pleasant  accompaniment  of  quaint 
and  original  inquiry.  "The  Mediterranean"  was  a  more  ambitious 
theme,  as  was  also  *'  Science  and  Royalty  under  Highland  Skies,"  the 
latter  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  labours  of  the  British  Association  at 
Aberdeen,  followed  up  by  an  equally  tasteful  account  of  the  meeting  of 
the  same  itinerant  body  of  philosophers  on  the  steepled  plain  of  Oxford. 
If  the  essays  on  '^  Mineral  Springs"  and  *'  Hailstorms"  are  technical 
and  instructive,  that  on  "  Rivers  and  their  Associations"  is  brilliant  and 
suggestive.  It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  and  inspiring  theme,  worthily  treated. 
The  **  Impressions  of  the  International  Exhibition/'  and  the  **  Account 
of  the  Art-Treasures  at  Kensington,"  attest  to  the  varied  taste,  judgment, 
and  aoumen  of  the  writer ;  as  much  as  the  sketch  of  "  Augustus  Cssar : 
his  Court  and  Companions,*^  the  elaborate  portraiture  of  "  Canterbury 
and  its  Archbishops  "  during  the  Saxon  and  Norman  periods,  separately 
treated  of,  and  the  essays  on  the  "  Eminent  Judges  of  England,"  do 
to  the  scholarship,  erudition,  and  professional  capacities  of  their  author. 
His  versatility  is  equally  shown  in  '*  D^sormais :  a  Story  of  Skepton 
Castle,"  the  sketch  of  James  Howell,  the  first  historiographer  royal,  the 
story  of  Richard  Savage,  and  the  feeling  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
gifted,  industrious,  and  amiable  Edward  Forbes.  Some  of  these  essays 
have  appeared  before  the  public  previously  in  the  pages  of  difierent  perio- 
dicals, more  especially  BenUey^s  Miscellany,  Nor  is  there  a  periodical 
that  would  not  be  benefited  by  the  contributions  of  so  agreeable,  so  con- 
templative, and  so  competent  a  writer  as  Mr.  William  Sidney  Gibson, 
and  that  ought  not  to  tsdie  an  honest  pride  in  his  co-operation. 
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COUNT  WALA,  THE  FIEST  PEISONEE  OP  CHILLON. 

FROM  THE  FRElffCH  OF  L.  VTTLLIBMIir. 

Upon  the  rock  which  is  now  oorered  by  the  Castle  of  Chilloo,  rose  a 
munre  tower,  a  thousand  years  a^o ;  it  was  bathed  on  all  sides  by  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  and  no  drawbridge  coooected  it  with  the  shore.  This 
tower,  which  was  gloomy  and  of  difficult  access,  served  as  a  political 
ppson.  It  had  no  name — at  least,  it  has  not  left  one  in  history.  From 
its  walls  the  prisoner  could  only  see  the  sky,  the  summits  of  the  Penmae 
Alps,  and  the  clear  mirror  of  Lake  Leman.  The  road  which  led  to  this 
spot  wound  round  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which  descend  abruptly  to  the 
lake  from  the  high  ridges  of  Naie.  This  Thermopyls*  was  so  closed  in 
by  the  lake  and  the  mountains  tiiat  two  horsemen  could  seareely  adranee 
meast. 

One  day,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  son  of  Charlemagne^ 
sod  during  the  year  830,  a  troop  of  armed  men  advanced  towards  this 
pass,  evidently  endeavouring  to  conceal  their  march,  and  threw  a  prisoner 
with  all  possible  secresy  into  the  lonely  tower.  Yet  the  act  was  not 
sufficiently  shrouded  in  mystery  to  prevent  the  name  of  the  prisoner  from 
soon  being  whispered  from  mouth  to  mouth.  It  was  that  of  one  of  the 
principal  personages  in  the  empire,  of  one  who  had  commanded  the 
armies  of  Charlemagne,  governed  Saxony,  and  who,  in  the  closing  yeart 
oi  that  prince's  life,  had  occupied  one  of  the  first  places  in  his  confideooe 
and  in  his  palace.  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that  the  grandson  of 
Charles  Martel,  the  cousin  of  Charles  the  Great,  Count  Wala,  had  fallen 
firom  the  high  position  which  he  occupied  to  the  condition  of  a  captive  ? 
To  make  this  comprehensible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  existing 
state  of  society  and  the  relations  which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
bore  to  each  other  in  the  empire  under  the  Carlovingian  kings. 


Thb  Roman  empire  having  fallen  into  decay  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  barbarians.  In  their  course  they  destroyed  laws,  monuments,  in« 
Btitutions,  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  world.  One  power  alone  had 
resisted  them.  Whilst  armies  fled,  the  ministers  of  Christ,  as  young  at 
heart  as  the  people  of  the  nc^th — like  them,  strangers  to  fear,  although 
tbeir  vakmr  sprang  from  a  different  scarce — confronted  the  conquerors, 
and  placed  themselves  between  the  swords  of  the  barbarians  and  the  heads 
of  the  subjugated  population.  The  former,  amazed,  were  vanquished  in 
tbdr  turn,  and  bowed  before  a  heroism  of  a  new  and  unknown  description* 
They  bent  the  knee  before  the  cross  of  Christ.  From  that  moment  two 
powttv  sat  side  by  side-— one  only  recognising  the  sword,  the  other 
pieadiing  peace.  Thus  the  modem  world  began  with  a  union  of  Church 
and  State.     Ere  long,  the  Romans  and  the  barbarians,  prompted  either 

*  Tlie  strait  of  ThermopylsB,  a  narrow  pass  leading  from  Thetsalj  into  Soeris 
and  Pbodfl,  was  famous  in  Grecian  history  for  a  battle  fought  between  Xerxes, 
King  of  Persia,  and  Leonidas,  King  of  Sparta;  the  latter,  with  three  hundred 
Spartans,  defeating  the  former,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  above  five 
nullum  Penians. 
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by  gratitude  or  by  a  desire  to  purchase  heaven,  hastened  to  enrich  the 
Church.  They  laid  gold  and  precious  vases  before  her,  and  presented 
considerable  lands.  In  vain  the  more  religious  of  the  bishops  sought  to 
persuade  the  heads  of  the  parishes  to  refuse  the  gifts  of  a  fSedth  which  was 
for  the  most  part  superstitious  ;  they  received  the  treasures,  and  became 
proprietors  of  a  large  portion  of  the  soil.  Henceforth  the  Church  pre- 
sented a  new  aspect  She  was  a  moral  power,  and  now  she  found  herself 
a  civil  and  political  power ;  she  had  a  religion  to  preach,  and  now  inte- 
rests to  defend ;  widi  one  hand  she  was  building  the  temple  of  God  on 
earth,  and  with  the  other  covering  her  own  possessions.  She  showed 
herself  liberal-minded  in  her  new  sphere,  for  she  protected  the  serfs  and 
agriculturists ;  from  the  mere  **  machines*'  that  they  were  she  made  them 
men.  The  soil,  cultivated  by  a  more  intellectual  race,  became  once 
again  productive.  Still,  the  twofold  task  which  the  Church  had  accepted 
was  full  of  peril ;  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  engage  in  the  affiurs  of  the 
age,  and  not  lose  the  spiritual  character  which  is  proper  to  the  empire  of 
Christ.  This  situation  became  still  more  perilous  when  the  kings  of 
France,  having  distributed  all  the  lands  which  formed  the  public  domain 
in  rewards  to  their  brave  soldiers,  were  reduced  to  casting  eager  eyes  on 
the  possessions  of  the  Church  for  the  future  remuneration  of  military 
services.  Charles  Martel  having  conquered  the  Saracens  at  Poitiers, 
knew  not  how  to  reward  his  courageous  followers  save  by  giving  them 
bbhoprics  and  monasteries.  It  was  thus  that  the  chiefs  of  the  warrior 
bands  wore  the  mitre  and  were  transformed  into  abbots,  and  soldiers  who 
could  scarcely  read  introduced  their  rude  manners  into  the  Chureh.  Dis- 
cipline was  lost,  councils  ceased  to  be  held,  and  the  Church  was  con- 
founded with  the  camp.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet  calling  brave 
men  to  arms,  the  prelates,  equipped  in  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  hastened 
to  range  themselves  beneath  the  flag  of  battle.  The  Christian  Church 
was  in  this  condition  when  Charlemagne  mounted  the  throne  of  France. 
Charles's  grand  figure  rides  majestically  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
world ;  it  alone  suffices  to  fill  that  period. 

He  reminds  us  (at  least  those  amongst  us  who  saw  how  but  one  man 
engrossed  the  attention  of  all  nations  in  the  opening  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century)  how  all  was  summed  up  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  which 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  was  echoed  morning,  noon,  and 
night.     So  it  was  for  half  a  century  with  the  name  of  Charlemagne. 

A  revolution  was  at  hand.  The  Franks  were  impatient  under  the  laws 
of  one  man ;  in  vain  had  the  Merovingians  striven  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  state  ;  in  vain  had  they  attempted  to  compose  a  regular  govern- 
ment out  of  the  wreck  of  the  ancient  world  and  the  elements  of  the  new ; 
their  efforts  had  roused  the  pride  of  the  fre#  Germans,  who  would  receive 
no  laws  but  from  themselves. 

Always  accustomed  to  have  lance  or  battle-axe  in  hand,  these  people 
only  regarded  their  king  as  the  head  of  the  army.  Everything  tended 
towards  a  separation  of  power  when  Charlemagne,  succeeding  to  Charles 
Martel  and  Pepb,  reunited  it  in  his  own  person,  and  by  the  vigour  of 
his  arm  retarded  the  coming  of  the  feiidal  age.  He  separated  the  con- 
tending interests,  carrying  elsewhere  those  which  struggled  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  empire.  The  Saxons  and  Sclaves  agitated  the  north,  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens  the  south.     Charles,  like  Napoleon,  made  his 
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pfMeoce  ereiy  where  felt ;  he  extei^ded  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Fnnlu,  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Ebro  and  Garigliano,  to  the 
north  as  fiir  as  the  Eider  and  Vistohi.  He  was  tolerant  in  his  dealings 
with  the  people  of  the  south,  but  he  fought  to  extermination  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north,  who  were  always  menacing,  always  ready  for  fresh 
iarafions.  It  was  thus  he  put  an  end  to  the  migrations  of  these  people, 
sod  prepared  the  base  upon  which  modem  society  was  built. 

Yet  Charlemagne  could  not  contemplate  his  work  without  sorrow. 
Sstory,  like  the  world,  which  is  the  theatre  of  history,  rests  upon  two 
poles,  and  the  social  powers  ^re  ever  revolving  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  requirements  for  order  contend  with  the  reouirements  of  inde« 
peodenoe  ;  the  tendency  to  centralise  the  strength  ot  a  nation,  with  that 
to  disperse  it.  At  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  men  were 
vigorous  and  energetic :  tempers  violent,  and  wills  unruly.  The  sword 
of  Charles  scarcely  kept  them  in  obedience.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
dements  of  society  to  be  completely  changed  ere  a  new  order  of  things 
eodd  be  brought  about.  • 

Charlemagne  was  aware  that  his  work  would  not  survive  him. 
YaiDly  did  he  multiply  the  machinery  of  administration  ;  vainly  did  he 
ampl^  it ;  4t  was  his  powerful  hand  alone  which  kept  all  in  motion. 
Seang  that  his  e£Fbrts  towards  civilisation  were  lost  m  the  clamour  of 
trms,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Church,  as  to  the  only  power  which 
eoold  pacify  the  disturbed  spirits  of  men,  and  oppose  a  barrier  to  the 
eontendine  interests  of  individuals.  Once  again,  it  was  needful,  ere 
the  Churdi  oonld  resume  her  mission  of  peace,  that  she  should  disen- 
gage herself  from  the  feudal  element  with  which  she  was  more  or  less 
SDtangled,  abandon  secular  weapons,  and  adorn  herself  with  the  manners 
becomine  a  religious  institution.  Charles  therefore  strove  to  restore 
her  to  what  she  had  been.  One  day,  whilst  holding  the  May  court- 
leet  at  Aix,  surrounded  by  the  nobles  and  the  prelates  of  the  empire,  a 
potion  from  the  Frank  people  was  laid  before  him.  They  demanded 
that  the  clergy  should  be  interdicted  frt>m  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army.  They  reminded  him,  that  whilst  Moses  prayed  with  hands  raised 
towards  heaven,  Israel  had  been  victorious ;  but  that  when  he  lowered 
them  to  earth,  Israel  lost  heart  before  the  enemy.  The  soldiers  declared 
that  the  presence  of  the  clergy  in  their  ranks  weakened  their  resolution, 
&r  when  they  saw  a  bishop's  blood  flowing,  they  were  discomforted,  and 
general  disoraer  ensued  amoogst  their  ranks.  The  bbhops  were  by  no 
means  pleased  at  hearing  such  language..  They  well  knew  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Franks,  no  honour  equalled  that  gained  by  arms,  and  that 
arms  alone  could  protect  the  riches  of  the  Church  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  laity,  whose  eyes  were  ever  fixed  with  envy  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  clergy.  The  laity,  in  their  turn,  sought  to  repudiate  the 
motives  imputed  to  them. 

"Things  dedicated  to  God,  belong  to  God,"  they  said.  '*  They  are 
the  price  of  sin.  It  would  be  sacrilege  to  touch  them  ;  we  would  not  do 
so ;  we  swear  this  before  God,  the  emperor,  and  the  Frank  nation." 

The  emperor,  with  his  usual  caution,  formed  no  hasty  resolution ;  he 
consulted  the  Pope,  reasoned  with  the  bishoM,  and  ended  by  makiofl^  a 
statute,  *<  with  the  consent  of  all  the  Frtinks,"  conformable  to  the  wishes 
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expressed  in  the  peddon,  whi^  he 'had  himseUv  in  &el,  eftvaed  to  be 
drawn  np  and  laid  before  hinu 

Tbrough  CharlemagDe's  correspondenee,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  hia 
statutes,  we  learn  how  after  restricting  the  clergy  to  their  own  profes- 
sion, he  consolidated  their  nnity,  re-established  their  eouneils,  restored 
their  discipline,  and  protected  learning.  It  is  necessary,  howerer,  to 
use  great  caution  in  making  these  researches. 

His  statutes  have  in  general  been  receired  (in  the  Ibm  that  they 
hare  been  handed  down  to  us)  as  a  faithful  expression  of  the  will  of 
Charlemagne.  Confoundnog  what  passes  in  an  adranced  state  of  soci<^ 
with  that  which  was  done  at  its  cradle,  it  has  been  supposed  that  record 
were  accessible,  that  there  was  a  regular  promulg^tioa  of  them,  and  sa 
official  collection  of  laws.  We  feel  some  doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
looking  upon  tlungs  in  such  a  hght.  Our  eolleetioa  of  statutes  was 
composed  a  score  of  years  after  the  death  of  Ghaiiemagoe.  It  was  the 
work  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  not  offieiaL  The  materials  were  collected 
in  the  episcopal  archives.  One  statute  was  made  complete  by  what 
could  be  gathered  from  others.  Of  many  years  not  a  single  docunseat 
remains. 

Then,  again,  let  us  consider  by  whose  hands  they  were  placed  in  the 
episcopal  archives.  Very  probaUy  by  the  bishops  themselves,  on  th^ 
return  from  the  court-leets.  Whiist  the  laity  went  off  to  the  wars,  the 
ecclesiastics  either  committed  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly  to  memory^ 
or  noted  them  down  in  writing,  and  so  returned  to  their  dioeese.  Then 
the  question  arises.  Did  they  always  ftdthfuUy  record  the  emperor^s 
meaning  ?  We  cannot  be  certain  of  it  Did  Abbot  Adelgise,  who 
collected  the  statutes,  never  alter  them  ?  We  cannot  say.  He  formed 
his  collection  in  the  same  plaoe^  and  about  the  same  time,  that  the  de* 
cretals  of  the  Pope  were  arranged.  May  not  the  author  of  the  one 
have  been  like  that  of  the  odier,  the  instrument  of  esdsting  politics,  and 
may  he  not,  like  him,  have  mixed  the  fitlse  with  the  true  ? 

The  critic  must  always  have  considerable  difficulty  in  convincing  hiok- 
self — and  perhaps  imperfectly  after  all  his  trouble — thai  the  woric  whi^ 
bears  the  name  of  Charlemagne  is  indeed  the  futhful  expression  of  that 
prince's  views.  In  any  case  we  cannot  conclude,  with  most  historians 
and  with  Guisot  himself,  from  the  number  of  statutes  relative  to  the 
Church  which  have  come  down  to  us,  that  the  registration  of  Charle- 
magne was  greatly  influenced  by  the  eccfesiastics.  We  can  only  deduee 
from  this  fact,  that  the  clergy  were  almost  the  only  persons  who  knew 
how  to  write  at  this  period,  and  that  they  were  careful  to  preserve  these 
documents  more  than  others. 

In  studying  the  acts  of  Charlemagne,  we  must  use  the  same  precam* 
tion  as  in  studying  his  statutes.  One  example  will  be  sufficient  to 
bring  forward,  which  touches  closely  on  our  subject. 

The  question  of  the  coronation  of  the  king  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
effected  all  that  was  most  important  in  the  polities  of  the  age.  Upon 
this  question  hung  the  precedence  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
powers  on  which  Christian  society  rested. 

King  Pepin,  persuaded  by  the  missionary  Winfiried,  had  received  the 
holy  unction.  A  king  by  right  of  arms,  he  felt  the  necessity  to  have  his 
title  consecrated  by  religion.     Seeing  their  chief  receive  the  holy  unction 
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from  the  hand  of  the  Pope,  the  people  naturally  asked  each  other  if  he 
who  conferred  the  unction  did  not  exercise  a  superiority  over  the  king  ? 
They  were  thus  accustomed  to  look  for  a  representative  of  God  upon 
etitfa,  a  dispenser  of  terrestrial  crowns,  a  sovereign  judge  of  people  and 
thrones.  CharienaagDe^  in  succeeding  him,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
fallow  hia  example.  Thirty  years  elapsed  without  his  coronation  taking 
place.  The  day  camsy  however,  when  he  last  received  the  unction,  with 
the  imperil^  crown,  firom  the  hand  of  Pope  Leo  II L  It  was  the  Pope's 
aet  EgiBhard  assures  us  Charlemagne  did  not  desire  it,  and  even,  adds 
his  secretary  and  friend,  declared,  on  his  return  from  the  temple,  that  if  he 
had  divined  all  that  was  to  take  place,  he  would  not  have  consented.  It 
istnie  that  adoubt  has  heen  raised,  if  not  as  to  the  veracity  of  Eginhacd, 
at  least  as  to  tiie  sincerity  of  Charles.  It  has  been  thought  that  there 
was  an  understanding  between  the  Pope  and  the  king,  and  that  the  scene 
we  have  jost  alluded  to  was  but  a  political  show.  We  hesitate  to  aoquiesee 
in  the  judgment  of  history.  Our  doubts  proceed  firom  two  sources :  firsts 
fram  the  notioa  we  have  formed  6f  Chariemagne's  diaracter ;  and,  secondly, 
£pm  his  politics.  The  more  we  have  thought  on  the  sulject,  the  more 
does  the  comec^  of  which  historians  have  aecused  him  seem  foreign  to  the 
greatness  of  his  character.  The  more  closely  we  have  examined  his 
politics,  the  more  thoroughly  do  they  seem  to  us  to  have  been  those  of  a 
Frank  king.  Voltaire  understood  him  very  little,  when  he  blamed  him 
for  not  transporting  the  seat  of  empire  to  Rome.  Charlemagne's  residenee 
was  of  neoenby  in  the  heart  of  his  warlike  people,  in  the  eentre.of  those 
tnhes  which  composed  his  strength.  The  title  of  emperor,  far  firom 
devating  their  master,  lessened  him  in  the  eyes  of  these  people.  The 
cfaronicles  speak  of  murmurs  wUph  arose  amongst  the  Fmnks  at  the  news 
of  what  was  passing  in  Rome.  As  to  the  Romans,  Charlemagne  needed 
DO  xMw  title  to  ensure  their  allegiance.  That  of  emperor  would  in  course 
of  dme  acquire  an  actual  power,  but  it  had  none  in  itself  when  Charles 
first  received  it.  Pofitical  reasons  counselled  the  Pope  to  do  what  lie  did, 
but  they  were  such  as  to  dissuade  Charles  from  submitting  to  an  act  which 
lowered  the  sceptre  before  the  triple  crown.  He  knew  what  he  owed  to 
his  sword. 

Wh«i  feeing  his  end  approaching  and  his  strength  failing,  he  called 
las  son  Louis  le  I>^bonnaire  to  lam,  and  the  nobles  of  the  empire.  The 
crown  was  before  him,  and  without  suffering  the  interventioa  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  he  bade  his  son  {^ce  it  on  his  own  head.  ^  Take  my  crown^" 
he  said,  *^  God  consenting,  and  receive  with  it  die  insignia  of  povrer.  Son, 
dear  to  God,  to  tW  fiitber,  and  the  nation,  thou  whom  God  has  given  me 
for  my  comfort,  thou  teest  that  my  age  is  great  and  my  life  is  pasttng 
from  me.  God,  who  voodisafed  me  the  h(mour  of  being  bom  a  Franl^ 
has  peomitted  me  to  rule  with  glory  over  the  paternal  kingdom.  I 
tiaasmit  it  to  thee  in  a  condition  no  less  flourishing  than  when  I  re- 
crivedit." 

A  short  time  after,  he  lay  down  on  his  eoodi,  received  the  Sacrament, 
tad  murmured  softly,  ^  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 
Then,  elosii^  his  eye^  his  spirit  fled. 
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II. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Charlemagne's  death  was  spread  ahroad,  the 
counts,  haronsy  and  bishops  of  all  the  different  countries  which  composed 
the  empire,  set  out  on  the  road  to  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  each  one  briuging  a 
numerous  retinue  with  him.  These  companies  questioned  each  other  by 
look  and  voice  as  they  met  by  the  way.  '*  Are  you  going  to  do  homage 
to  Louis  le  D^bonnaire — to  submit  again  to  a  yoke  which  you  have  so 
long  borne  with  impatience  ?*  I^hey  knew  not  then  what  they  would 
do.  Every  one  turned  to  the  roan  wnom  Charlemagne  in  the  last  years 
of  his  reign  had  honoured  with  his  marked  confidence.  Ail  inquired  what 
Count  Wala  would  do.  True,  just,  prudent,  and  undeviating  in  character, 
they  knew  that  Wala  had  been  the  confidant  of  the  great  prince,  whose 
friend  he  was.  He  tendered  homage  to  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  and  all  the 
nobles  followed  his  example  without  further  hesitation.  The  new  King 
of  the  Franks,  like  his  father,  was  tall  of  stature  ;  his  features  were  wdl 
formed  and  handsome ;  he  was  virtuous,  but  he  needed  stability.  The 
monks,  who  had  educated  lum,  had  not  sought  to  develop  firmness  of 
character  so  much  in  him  as  to  imbue  him  with  respect  for  the  Church. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  Louis  never  was  a  man.  He  was  timid  in  pre- 
sence of  the  nobles,  anxious  in  presence  of  the  bishops.  No  one  could 
see  him  without  having  respect  for  his  person,  but  his  weakness  was  fkt 
from  inspiring  confidence.  His  very  first  actions  showed  that,  being  too 
feeble  to  bear  the  sceptre  alone  in  those  difficult  times,  he  would  suffer 
himself  to  become  the  tool  of  his  councillors,  and  ere  long  the  puppet  of 
court  intrigue.  Giving  himself  up  to  the  jaen  who  had  the  most  influence 
over  him,  Louis  put  away  his  father's  ministers.  Adelhard,  brother  to 
Wala,  was  exiled  to  the  isle  of  Noirmoutiers,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 
Leydrade  and  Wala,  the  friends  of  Charlemagne,  were  banished  to 
monasteries.  Wala  retired  to  that  of  Corbie,  which  had  been  founded  by 
one  of  his  own  family. 

The  arrival  of  such  an  illustrious  personage  was  a  great  event  to  the 
monks,  for  his  renown  had  reached  even  to  their  secluded  dwelling.  They 
shook  their  heads  doubtfully,  and  asked  each  other  what  place  a  man  of 
rank,  educated  in  courts,  would  take  amongst  men  of  labour  and  austerity 
such  as  they  were  ?  Whilst  discussing  the  matter,  Wala  made  hb  appear* 
ance,  with  nis  easy  manners  and  open  brow.  He  had  abandoned  the  sword 
and  the  vestments  of  court,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  mix  in  the  ranks 
of  the  monks  donninj;  the  *^  caracalle,"  a  sort  of  blouse  worn  by  serfs  and 
monks,  and  seating  himself  at  the  table  of  the  conventual  firiars,  sharing 
their  simple  food.  There  was  no  disUnction  made,  save  that  as  a  novice 
he  showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  humble  and  submissive  of  the 
brethren.  Ere  long,  nothing  was  heard  but  praises  of  his  virtue.  He  was 
grave,  sedate,  severe  upon  himself,  a  support  to  the  weaker  members,  a 
comforter  to  all.  His  seriousness  was  that  of  a  Christian  who,  learning 
to  know  his  own  heart,  strives  to  live  by  hope.  His  activity  was  that  of 
a  faithful  member  of  the  Church,  who  is  conscious  of  his  responsibility  in 
having  the  care  of  souls.  When  the  monks  knew  and  understood  mm, 
they  made  him  their  abbot.  He  had  then  scope  in  the  adminbtration  of 
the  monastery  for  the  exercise  of  those  talents  which  had  once  been  ap- 
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predated  in  a  far  wider  sphere,  and  he  was  well  contented  to  work  in  a  field 
where  be  felt  that  he  could  do  good.  He  neglected  nothing,  did  nothing 
lukewannly,  led  the  brethren  ^tbfuUy,  taking  care  to  watch  over  the 
poor  among  them.  He  visited  the  farms,  dependencies  of  the  monastery, 
and  when  he  did  so,  rather  than  pat  the  inhabitants  to  an  inconvenience,  he 
often  slept  in  the  fields,  a  furrow  for  his  bed,  and  not  even  a  tent  to  cover 
him.  '*  Happy  the  community,"  said  the  monks,  '^  whose  fate  it  is  to 
lire  under  Uie  patronage  of  a  man  who  unites  in  his  person  so  much 
stmplicity  with  so  much  wisdom  and  virtue  !" 

Wala's  praises  were  sung  beyond  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  and  were 
echoed  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  tranquillity  of  this  religious  life  was  sorely  troubled  by  the  news 
which  reached  them  from  all  quarters,  and  particularly  by  that  which 
eame  firom  the  eourt.  Wala  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  it,  and  he  confided 
his  sorrow  to  the  brethren,  especially  to  his  faithful  friend  the  monk 
Pkscase  Radbert.  *'  A  reign  of  cunning  and  violence,"  he  said,  '^  suc- 
ceeds to  that  of  wisdom  ;  the  foundations  of  society  are  uprooted  ;  au- 
dacity usurps  more  and  more  the  place  of  virtue;  the  dregs  of  the  people 
lift  their  heads  above  honourable  men ;  folly  has  taken  possession  of  the 
empire,  and  crime  raises  men  to  power.  I  cherished  the  hope  at  one 
time  that  the  nobles,  in  associating  more  with  the  people,  and  in  drawing 
ranks  together,  would  have  opposed  a  barrier  to  this  invasion  of  crime, 
bat  I  have  been  bitterly  deceived."  He  then  related  to  his  friends  what 
the  upright  intentions  of  the  emperor  had  been,  and  how  the  weakness  of 
tiie  reigning  prince  had  frustrated  them  ;  how  Louis,  having  banished 
from  his  court  the  men  whose  genius  he  feared,  had  given  himself  up  by 
tarns  to  the  priests,  who  had  no  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and 
to  perfidious  ministers,  who  made  him  their  tool.  Charlemagne  loved 
aod  reverenced  the  Church,  but  without  abasing  himself  before  her.  Louis 
willingly  allowed  himself  to  become  entangled  amid  the  nets  which  had 
skilfully  been  laid  for  him.  Pope  Stephen  IV.  repaired  to  France  with 
flattering  words,  and  on  approaching  the  king,  he  exclaimed,  ^*  God  be 
praised  for  having  permitted  my  eyes  to  behold  a  second  David  V*  Louis 
was  easily  persuaded  that  without  the  Pope's  sanction  he  could  have  to 
right  to  the  title  of  emperor,  and  kneeling  before  him  he  received  the 
holy  unction,  and  recognised  the  Church's  authority  to  confer  civil  power. 
Some  imprudent  measures  sufiiced  to  raise  the  nobles,  who  were  already 
ripe  for  insurrection.  They  conducted  themselves  as  independent  of  laws. 
In  vain  did  the  envoys  of  the  prince  scour  the  various  counties,  as  his 
Other's  had  done  but  a  short  time  before ;  they  did  but  represent  the 
weakness  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  whilst  the  latter  had  represented 
Charlemagne.  Everything  hastened  towards  anarchy.  To  avoid  falling 
into  this  extreme,  the  nations  the  farthest  removed  from  the  centre,  such 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Aquitaine,  Italy,  and  Bavaria,  had  already  demanded 
of  the  emperor  to  give  them  in  the  person  of  his  sons  kings  who  might 
live  amongst  them  and  maintain  public  order.  ^ 

The  news  soon  reached  Corbie  that,  yielding  to  the  desire  of  his  people, 
Louis  had  ^ven  Italy  to  be  governed  by  Lothaire,  the  eldest  of  his  sons, 
whilst  Louis  was  to  have  Germany,  and  Pepin  Aquitaine.  fiy  this  par- 
tition he  had  passed  over  the  ri^ts  of  Bernard,  his  nephew,  to  whom 
Charlemagne  had  willed  the  government  of  Italy.     Bernard  resented 
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this,  bot  be  wai  templed  io  cevit  tinder  false  preteoeei,  aod  tbere  nude 
prisoner,  baving  his  eyes  put  ooL  Three  dajs  later  he  -was  found  detd 
in  prisoB.  This  was  aU  perpetrated  without  the  emperor's  knowledge. 
He  was  deeply  distressed  n^ien  he  learned  the  outrage  whsoh  must  hence- 
forth stain  hit  Teigik  His  tens  flowed,  and  he  even  thought  of  rettrtag 
far  from  men  to  some  soiitarj  place ;  and  then  he  oraTed  permission  to 
make  public  confession  of  a  crime  that  was  not  \m  own,  on  bended  knee, 
covered  with  sackobth  and  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent.  Still,  stimg  by  re- 
morse, he  bethought  him  of  his  father's  iriends,  who  had  also  been  those 
of  Bernard.  Adelhaid  and  Wala  were  therefore  recalled  to  his  presence. 
Not  anticipatmg  this  turn  of  fortune,  the  latter  had  gooe  to  found  a 
second  monastenr  of  Corbie  in  Saxony,  which  was  to  become  the  nurseiy 
of  northern  civilisation. 

Louis,  although  he  had  removed  Wala  from  his  cooneOs,  had  never 
ceased  to  feel  a  marked  lespect  for  him,  which  seemed  to  promise  ere 
long  to  ripen  into  extreme  confidence.  He  begged  him  to  accompany 
Lothaire  into  Italy,  and  to  direct  him  by  bis  good  advioe,  The  Abbot  of 
Corbie  thought  it  his  duty  to  obey. 

The  dissolution  of  the  empire,  which  came  to  pass  at  the  dose  of  the 
century,  appeared  imminent.  Perhaps  it  would  even  then  have  been 
accomphshed,  had  the  nations  acted  at  onoe  upon  the  impulses  which 
agitated  them.  In  the  absence  of  unity  of  action,  all  was  egotism, 
rivalry,  and  confusion.  Wala  set  out,  resolved  to  do  what  he  coold 
towards  pacifying  and  relieving  the  empire. 

IIL 

Pa«ci.8B  Radbert,  who,  in  an  emphatic  and  oonfosed  style  has  lefb  ss 
a  panegyric  rather  than  a  life  of  Count  Wala,  his  friend,  has  told  as 
little  of  what  Lothaire  did,  aided  by  Wala,  to  re-establish  order  beyond 
the  mountains. 

The  question  upon  which  men's  minds  were  most  divided  was  that  of 
the  limits  of  Church  and  State.  The  bishoprics  and  abbeys  were  here- 
iKtary  fiefs  which  did  not  die  out,  aod  their  domains,  therefm,  had  never 
oeased  to  increase.  There  were  monasteries  which,  in  less  than  a  centoiy 
after  their  foundsction,  possessed  four  or  five  thousand  manors  or  farms. 
Whilst  peace  caused  these  establishments  to  flourish,  the  nobles,  im- 
poverished by  their  military  obligations,  oAien,  too,  by  disorder  and  soper- 
etitioD,  were  aoeuetomed  to  retake  with  the  sword  that  of  which  religioiis 
seal  had  deprived  them.  They  ransomed,  they  pillaged  the  laAds  of  the 
Church.  Many  had  obtained  bishoprics  and  abbeys  through  the  leniencv 
■and  weakness  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  Mattel. 
Louis  had  offended  the  dergv  by  giving  them  these  benefices,  iuBt  as  W 
indcdging  the  clergy  he  had  probdd  the  nobles.  This  wc^md  was  stfll 
cankering  when  Wala,  wishing  to  arrest  the  evil,  repaired  to  court,  and 
presenting  himself  before  Mhe  emperor,  strove  to  nerve  him  to  taldaga 
firm  resolve. 

^'  The  public  cause,"  said  Wala,  expressing  himself  in  the  rough  free- 
dom of  the  language  of  the  time,  *^  cannot  support  itsetf  akme ;  it  rests 
with  the  Churdi  and  the  military,  the  emperor  shocrid  never  forget  this. 
A  prince  mistakes  his  power  when  he  thinks  that  he  can  confer  Uie  gifts 
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of  the  Holj  Spirit  on  the  l«it3r;  and  he  it  no  lets  in  enor  mbeu^  giving 
nm  to  Tiolence^  he  ^rmtts  the  ponesBions  presented  to  God  to  be  turned 
fron  ^  nte  of  the  clergy  and  the  poor.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  fair 
for  the  Church  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  empire.  What  she 
eoght  to  do  she  w^l  do;  bewara»  however,  of  seiaing  by  yioleoce  what 
Aoeld  in  justice  be  a  Tohintary  gift.  Oeasoy  sire,  horn  contaminating 
r^'ons  matters  with  the  wond  by  giving  Chindi  beoefioes  to  your 
sDl^an ;  be  careful  to  aepente  retagioos  and  ^ecakr  ooocems,  and  to 
trert  the  deapoilrog  of  the  Church,  lest  yon  bring  upon  you  the  curse  of 
tfaehotyfiktkers.'' 

Wan  coDchided  by  proposing  that  a  tax  should  be  le?ied  similar  to  the 
^none"  of  Ohariemi^^,  or  oorreeponding  with  the  '^  gratuitous  gi&s" 
iriiich  were  tmpeeed  on  the  dergy  in  times  more  nearly  approaching  our 
own.  Hb  effiMrts  w^e  fruitless.  Like  an  innocent  ]aMb,  Louis  allowed 
luBMsIf  to  be  influenced  and  led  by  the  wolves,  who  had  gained  his  con- 
fidence, and  were  foremost  in  skill  and  violenoe  amongst  Siose  who  ruled 
Ub.  Nothing  could  now  prevent  the  nation  from  splitting  into  two 
ftetioiis.  When  this  happens,  neither  party  comprehends  the  language 
of  the  other;  the  voioe  of  equity  is  lost,  and  he  who  dares  to  advocate  it 
isTepalsed  aKke  by  bodi  factions.  The  emperor  had  had  experience  of 
tins  at  the  commencement  of  his  reigu  when  he  had  tried  to  act  in  the 
manner  he  was  now  advised  to  do.  Wala's  journey  prpduced  no  good 
effiBcts ;  he  had  only  succeeded  in  exciting  both  clergy  and  nobles  against 
faun.  The  most  invetefate  amongst  thead  accused  htm  of  inflaming  the 
vmii,  and  of  being  the  caose  of  all  ^e  ills  under  which  the  empire 
groaned.  The  ignorant  multitude  were  ready  to  repeat  these  accusations, 
and,  ere  long,  the  very  man  who  had  once  been  landed  f^r  his  wisdom 
and  justice  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  disoord  and  a  public  enemy. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  him  but  to  return  to  Corbie  and  pour  out  his 
Knew  to  the  mo^s. 

IV. 

Yet  the  oonrse  which  events  took  brought  the  Abbot  of  Coiine  dnce 
mere  before  liie  political  world.  These  events  belong  to  general  history. 
Enry  one  knows  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  with  Judtdi  of 
Bavaria,  of  the  hMi  of  a  son,  known  under  the  name  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
ad  of  the  wmn  which  the  empress's  ambition  lighted  between  tiie  father 
ind  his  three  sons  by  a  f(»mer  marriage.  Louis  was  urged  to  secure  a 
Amne  to  the  young  Prince  Charies,  and  to  give  him  the  very  core  of  the 
Mipire,  namely,  the  lands  by  Ae  Rhine,  which,  from  their  position, 
mnmanded  the  whole  kingaom  of  the  Franks.  These  pretensions 
^htnaed  the  kings  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Aquitaine.  It  was  reported 
tfaat  Ju£th'8  ambition  for  her  son  went  still  further,  and  that  she  would 
aot  be  satisfied  mtil  she  had  made  him  sole  hour  to  his  father.  Other 
VBports  were  current,  the  empress's  virtue  wad  doubted,  and  the  legitimacy 
of  ftince  Charies  questioned.  They  went  so  far  as  to  suspect  her  of 
tttertaining  a  plot  for  getting  rid  of  the  emperor,  that  she  might  espouse 
faw  paramour.  These  rumours  were  set  about  by  naistmst,  and  were 
AQgmented  by  hatred. 

The  three  princes,  LoAaire,  Louis,  and  Pepin,  joined  together^  and  rose 
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in  arms  to  protect  their  rights.  Abandoned  by  all,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire 
fell  into  their  hands.  They  had  gained  an  easy  victory,  but  they  could 
not  agree  together  after  their  success,  and  in  this  dilemma  they  turned  to 
Wala. 

"  Banish  from  the  emperor's  councils  the  men  who  deceive  him,"  he 
replied ;  "  banish  the  adulterous  man  and  woman,  and  with  them  the 
crowd  of  soothsayers  and  diviners  of  dreams,  and  all  who  practise  arts  of 
iniquity.  This  done,  give  up  the  throne  to  your  father ;  fi^  from  their 
yoke,  he  will  be,  what  he  once  was,  the  best  of  princes.'' 

This  advice  was  as  little  heeded  as  that  which  he  had  given  to  the 
emperor.  The  princes  mistrusted  their  father  no  less  than  each  other, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  empire  remained  without  a  head.  Disorder 
spread  rapidly  in  all  directions,  and  discontent  broke  out  into  open 
clamour.  Public  opinion  suddenly  changed.  The  throne  was  again  in 
Louis's  hands,  and  his  sons  prostrated  at  his  feet.  Wala  was  exiled  to 
Chillon.  The  Empress  Judith  and  her  minister  Bernard  dictated  the 
order  to  Louis,  which  consigned  a  man  of  austere  religion,  the  friend  of 
the  King  of  Italy,  and  the  enemy  to  their  politics,  to  prison.  Most  of 
the  emperor's  councillors  were  likewise  banished.  They  would  haye 
made  them  suffer  a  harder  fate  had  not  the  kindness  of  Louis  prevailed 
over  their  cruelty. 

V. 

The  country  towards  which  the  Abbot  of  Corbie  was  borne  in  no  way 
resembled  in  the  ninth  century  what  it  does  at  present  The  chroniclers 
of  the  period  speak  of  a  distant  country  remote  and  shrouded  in  mists. 
Cultivation  had  not  then  softened  the  climate  of  Montreux ;  no  towns 
and  villages  clustered  along  the  shore ;  but  few  habitations  were  seen  on 
the  mountains  of  Lavaux.  Wild  plants  grew  luxuriantly  on  the  rocb; 
hermits  dwelt  in  the  caverns  of  the  mountains  ;  the  monks  of  Hauteret 
had  not  cultivated  the  declivities  of  D^saley.  Vevey  was  only  a  villsge 
of  small  importance.  The  memory  of  past  revolutions  of  nature  kept 
the  inhabitants  from  establishing  themselves  on  the  immediate  margin  of 
the  lake.  The  story  of  the  disaster  of  Tauretunum  was  told  with  alarm, 
for  the  course  of  the  Rh6ne  had  been  suddenly  interrupted,  and  breaking 
over  its  banks,  and  precipitating  itself  with  fury  into  the  lake,  the  river 
had  washed  away  walls,  villages,  and  towns  along  the  shore. 

There  was  only  a  chapel  where  now  the  village  of  Montreux  stands, 
but  some  few  habitations  nestled  on  a  ridge  somewhat  higher  up  the 
Alps.  Large  oaks  and  chesnuts  descended  to  Lake  Leman,  where  now 
vineyards  are  planted.  Even  the  rich  valley  of  the  Rh6ne  was  sparely 
inhabited.  The  devastations  of  the  Lombards  and  those  of  the  nobles  of 
the  country  had  driven  the  farmers  up  to  the  higher  Alpine  valleys.  Ex* 
changing  an  agricultural  life  for  a  pastoral  one,  their  tribes,  of  Celtic 
origin,  began  to  spread  out  to  the  sources  of  the  Torneresse  and  the  difi 
of  Saxiema,  and  met  with  the  herds  and  flocks  of  German  tribes  which 
occupied  Gruy^re.  Travellers  rarely  took  the  route  through  the  valley 
of  the  Rh6ne  to  Italy,  for  the  Simplon  was  not  open,  and  the  pass  of 
St.  Bernard  was  difficult  and  full  of  peril.  As  for  the  tower  of  Chillon, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  place  of  solitude,  desolation,  and  fear. 

This  was  not  the  impression  the  first  sight  of  the  gloomy  tower  made 
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upon  the  Abbot  of  Corbie.  ^  Oh,  beauty,  ancient  as  the  world,  yet  ever 
new !"  cried  St.  Augustine,  after  having  commaned  with  himself,  *'  I  love 
yon,  and  I  know  that  I  love  you.  Thou  art  light,  voice,  perfume,  nutri- 
ment to  me,  which  I  taste  m  my  innermost  soul,  where  a  light  bums 
which  haa  no  boundary  in  space,  where  I  attach  myself  to  an  object  of 
bfioite  goodness  without  ever  being  satiated  by  the  delights  which  the 
possession  of  it  causes  me.** 

Like  St.  Augustine,  Wala  believed  in  an  eternal  Word,  which  is  in 
coDtiuual  communication  with  the  human  soul,  and  his  faith  in  God,  the 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  all  consolation,  preserved  him  from  being  cast 
down.  Like  another  prisoner,*  seven  centuries  later,  he  lived  many  years 
shut  up  within  thoee  walb.  '*  He  received  no  visitor,"  says  hb  biographer, 
**  save  the  angeb,  who  know  how  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  an  upright 
man  wherev^  he  may  be.** 

One  day,  this  same  writer,  Fascase  Radbert,  succeeded  in  passing  the 
prison  doors  of  Chillon.  It  may  be  that  Louis  had  suddenly  remembered 
the  existence  of  Count  Wala,  or  perhaps,  by  his  persevering  solicitations, 
Radbert  had  obtained  permission  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  his 
superior.  However  this  may  be,  he  appeared  before  Wala  in  his  duneeon, 
and  brought  a  kind  message  to  him  from  the  emperor.  It  will  be 
best  to  give  the  account  of  this  interview  in  his  own  words : 

**  We  were  together  one  day,"  he  said.  ^'  It  was  a  day  of  happiness 
and  of  sorrow,  for  we  shed  many  tears  both  of  joy  and  bitterness.  Why 
should  we  not  have  been  happy  ?  Our  consciences  were  clear,  and  we 
were  together.  Why  should  we  not  have  mourned?  He,  whom  I  loved, 
was  in  priscHi,  and  by  reason  of  his  veiy  virtues;  he  was  followed,  too,  by 
hatred  and  malice,  and  was  passing  his  days  in  the  rigours  of  a  long 
captivity.  We  conversed  together,  and  consoled  and  pained  each  other 
by  turns. 

« '  The  emperor,'  I  said,  *  wishes  to  set  you  free ;  he  only  requires  you 
to  con^MS  that  you  were  in  the  wrong,  that  you  erred  by  an  excess  of 
aeal,  and  to  promise  that  you  will  in  future  submit  to  his  most  gracious 
wiU.     One  word  from  you  will  ensure  your  pardon.' 

"  *  And  this  word,'  he  said,  '  is  it  you  who  would  encourage  me  to 
utter  it  ?  You,  my  friend,  who  know  my  opinions,  do  you  doubt  my 
rectitude  P  I  thought  that  you  had  come  to  exhort  me  to  persevere  in 
the  combat  for  justice,  but  I  could  never  have  imagined  that  you  would 
seek  to  weaken  my  resolution,  and  to  make  me  avow  what  honour  would 
condemn.' 

"  '  No,'  I  replied, '  I  have  never  doubted  of  your  innocence.  I  only 
ask  you  to  express  your  regret  and  to  assent  Your  friends  are  convinced 
tiiat  nothing  more  would  be  needed  to  place  you  not  only  at  liberty,  but 
in  favour  with  the  emperor,  and  in  a  position  superior  to  any  that  you 
hare  yet  occupied  in  tne  state.  ,  Once  reinstated  in  the  emperor's  favour, 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  anything  you  might  like  to  ask  for.' 

**  GLe  smiled  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  light  irony,  <  You  think,  then,  that 
vou  have  both  the  prince  and  those  who  govern  him  in  your  power ;  but 
have  you  propitiated  the  tribunal  of  Heaven?  How  would  the  Supreme 
Judge  Tegwrd  it  were  I  to  bring  a  false  sentence  against  myself — were  I 

•  Bonivard. 
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to  abandon  the  path  of  jofltice  and  tnrth?  Might  not  tiie  future  taro 
ont  yerj  difierentl j  to  what  yoa  exneci  ?  In  ^ing^  to  tLy  from  the 
dreariness  of  my  present  life,  and  loading  mj  eonsoienoe  with  felsehood, 
might  I  not  only  be  aggravating  my  dangers,  and  be  exposing  myself  to 
a  eentence  of  death  ?  Wootd  it  not  be  so  when  I  had  eondetvned  myself 
widi  my  own  moath  ?  Whatever  my  chances  at  the  empeioi^s  cowt, 
ought  1,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  these  transitory  pains  and  regatiuDg 
Tain  honours — ought  I  to  expose  myself  to  eternal  death  by  the  just  decree 
of  God  ?  Would  you  be  the  man  to  counsel  me  to  act  thus  ?  Believe 
me,  my  friend,  we  should  do  better  to  follow  the  path  whiclh  ikie  graoeof 
God  Ins  pointed  out  to  us,  and  to  maintua  our  heaiis  fiim  in  fluth  tod 
hope,  that  we  may  hereafber  enter  into  eternal  life  t' 

^'I  was  «ileint  and  abashed  when  I  heard  Wala  speak  tbui.  I  pWuDly 
saw  that,  careless  as  to  his  own  interests,  his  mind  dwelt  only  on  die 
<>bject8  c^  hb  ardent  affeotiott — God,  his  country,  the  Church,  and  ^e 
good  of  the  people.  I  eaw,  too,  that  he  had  been  actuated  by  the  wish 
in  aH  he  had  done  to  wipe  away  the  atain  from  the  imperial  hmise  by  le- 
atortng  the  sons  to  their  fiather,  preserving  uni^,  and  by  making  the  oaths 
respected  which  had  been  tendered  to  King  Lothanre. 

*'  During  our  conversation,  the  waves  of  Lake  Leman  were  breaking 
against  the  walls  of  the  prison.  Wala  gaaed  at  the  agitated  waters. 
AoeoBtomed  to  listen  for  Gred's  wice  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
heart,  he  heard  the  foaming  waves  apeak  to  him  of  bis  Creator.  Their 
ebb  and  flow  spoke  to  him  of  human  affairs,  of  the  immofabihty  of  the 
rock  upon  which  Chillon  stood,  and  of  the  security  of  the  man  whom  it 
had  pleased  God  to  place  beyond  the  conflict  of  Tife.  Impressed  with 
these  thoughts,  a  joyful  expression  beamed  irom  his  fiM)e,  Ins  brow  was 
open,  and  he  aaid  to  the  excited  water : 

'' '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  agfunst  these  walls  shall  thy  pmad 
waves  be  stayed.* 

^  Like  the  exile  of  Fatmos,  Saiat  John,  (ihe  (nendof  Christ,  he  looked 
back  on  past  events,  penetrated  the  veil  of  (uturity,  and,  nourished  by  the 
Divine  mysteries,  he  seemed  already  to  taste  the  joys  of  Heaven." 

VL 

The  Abbot  <if  Corbie  remained  at  Chilloa  Idll  the  three  tons  of  the 
«mperor  entered  upon  a  campaign  against  their  father.  Lothaire  was  the 
first  to  rise,  and  Chillon  was  then  deemed  too  near  to  Italy  to  be  a  smfe 
retreat  for  a  state  prisoner.  Count  Wala  was  ^erefore  Temoved  from  the 
widls  which  had  become  endeared  to  him  by  habit  He  was  harried 
across  France,  and  thrown  into  a  prison  reoently  erected  on  the  isUad  of 
Noirmoutiers,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  He  had  scarcely  arrifed,  when 
the  armies  of  the  King  oi  Aquitaine  hastened  to  attempt  the  hberakioa 
of  the  captive. 

Wala  was  once  more  made  to  traverse  the  empire  to  ihe  abbey  of 
Fulde,  in  one  of  the  moat  remote  diatricts  of  Germany,  but  he  wai  not 
long  permitted  to  rest  here.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  emperoi^s  third  8OD9 
rose  in  arms,  and  the  enemies  of  Wala,  not  knowing  yAkete  to  send  lam 
for  safety,  dlowed  him  to  return  to  the  abbey  of  Corbie,  on  condition 
that  he  would  lead  the  simple  life  of  a  monk,  in  submission  to  the  rales  of 
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tin  noBastefy.  Here  eren  Wmla  did  not  6iid  that  traQatiillity,  whi<5h  he 
WM  destiaed  sot  again  to  «BJoy  on  earth.  No  aooner  had  he  arrived  than 
fBfoys  waited  on  him  from  the  Pope,  the  emperor^s  tons,  and  from  eoaie 
of  tM  principal  nohlea.  They  knew  what  he  had  fluffered,  withovt  any 
good  ren4ting  from  hi*  previooo  efiorts,  but  they  heaoaght  him  not  to 
abandon  tfie  eaored  oanae.  Wahi  rejected  their  entroaties,  hat  they  told 
him  tbat  their  orders  had  been  to  oompel  hhn  to  repur  to  Lothaire,  ehould 
penoasien  fail  The  court  began  to  fill  witJi  armed  men,  and  the  monkv, 
not  knowing  what  they  intended  to  do,  were  petrified  with  fear.  Then 
file  delegates  from  the  Pope  threw  themselves  at  Wala's  feet,  and  con- 
jiied  him  by  all  he  held  most  holy  not  to  reject  the  petition  of  the  father 
of  the  fiiithfiil,  not  to  abandon  King  Lothaire,  his  friend,  in  his  diflicrit 
fOOtioD,  and  not  to  refuse  him  the  support  of  his  valad>le  oounsels. 

Wak  was  over-persnaded.  **  I  submit,"  he  said.  *^  I  will  not  be  an 
eiaaiple  of  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome."  Ae- 
eompanied  by  his  faithful  friend  Radbert,  he  went  wim  the  enrojBy  and 
the  journey  was  not  unattended  with  peril.  Armed  men  were  Aocking 
from  all  parts  towards  the  Rhine,  some  to  range  themselves  around  the 
emperor,  others  around  the  princes.  These  streams  encountered  mo- 
easionally,  and  sometimes  came  to  blows.  All  parties  looked  to  the  Pope 
M  a  me^ator.  Arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
aeeompanied  by  a  large  body  of  ecclesiastics,  amongst  diem  Radbert,  xo- 
peired  to  the  Emperor  Louis. 

The  heads  of  the  Church  were  divided  into  two  parties :  one  invoked, 
tte  other  objected  to  the  pontifical  intervention.  The  first  encoun^gied 
Louis  to  reject  it,  the  others  proclaimed  the  Pope  as  sovereign  of 
nveieigns,  the  director  of  princes  and  nations.  This  famguage  was  re- 
maikable  in  an  age  when  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  not  yet  taken  the  high 
positbn  to  which  the  necessity  felt  by  Uie  people  for  a  protector  against 
violence,  and  a  judge  in  their  difierences,  alterwards  raised  them.  It  maiks 
in  interesting  point  in  the  course  of  history.  Gregory  hefitsted  to 
seeept  the  distinction  which  his  successors  have  thought  so  inseparable 
fena  their  position  as  Christ's  representatives  on  earth. 

It  was  not  for  tftie  Pbpe  on  thu  occasion  to  unravel  tlie  knots  tied  by 
eristiDg  poKtics.  Whilst  he  was  carrying  on  his  task  of  persuasion  in 
tlie  roj J  tent,  the  work  was  being  accomplished  by  other  hands  than 
Iw.  The  camps  of  the  contending  fiactions  approaohed  each  other.  The 
ioldiers,  now  opposed,  had  fought  in  the  same  ranks  under  Chariemagne, 
«nd  they  were  drawn  together,  they  ate  and  drauk  together,  and  ex- 
diiBged  friendly  greetings  as  brothers  in  arms.  It  is  said  gold  had  been 
teihoted  amongst  them ;  one  thing  is  oertMU,  ike  two  camps  asnal- 
|UBated  into  one,  and  when  Louis  awoke  from  his  dream  of  security,  he 
wand  himsdf  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  sons.  A  small  number  of 
ttdiM  ^nds  alone  remained  near  his  person.  "  Go,"  he  said — "  go. 
I  would  have  no  one  lose  a  limb,  still  less  his  life,  fer  my  sake."  He  Mr 
lowed  them  ere  long,  and  ihrew  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  sons.  ^ 

History  has  narrated  subsequent  events.  It  has  spoken  of  Louis's 
cshnness,  of  his  persevering  refusal  to  abdicate  the  tbrone,  of  the  return 
of  popular  ieeKng  to  his  nde,  and  of  the  divisions  amoi^  his  sens. 
Wia  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  contending  factions.  Society,  plung«d 
igai  into  anaxohy,  seemed  to  represent  one  of  those  nocturnal  scenes 
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where  every  one  fights  blindly  without  recognising  his  enemy,  and  widi- 
out  knowing  on  whose  head  bis  blows  will  &U.  At  this  crisis,  fully  per- 
suaded that  his  efforts  to  check  the  popular  disturbances  were  useless, 
Count  Wala,  worn  by  fatigue  and  disappointment,  resolved  to  return  to 
*a  life  of  solitude  and  repose.  In  vain  did  Louis  try  to  retain  him;  in 
rain  Lothaire  implored  him  to  remain  at  his  court;  he  tore  himself  from 
them,  but  not  to  return  to  Corbie.  He  may  have  feared  lest  the 
empress's  hatred  should  follow  him  there ;  we  cannot  say  what  was  his 
exact  motive,  but  passing  beneath  the  tower  of  Chillon,  not  as  a  prisoner 
this  time,  but  as  a  refugee,  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  descended  to  the 
plains  of  Italy,  once  more  to  hide  himself  from  the  world  within  walls 
consecrated  to  religious  exercises. 

There  was  a  monastery  at  Bobbio,  sixteen  leagues  from  Milan,  founded 
two  centuries  previously  by  a  man  whose  life,  like  Count  Wala's,  hsd 
been  one  of  agitation  and  excitement.  Like  the  Abbot  of  Corbie, 
Colomba  had  been  forced  to  fly  from  the  anger  of  a  woman,  and  followed 
into  Helvetia  by  the  hatred  of  Brunehaut,  he  had  traversed  the  Alps 
and  sought  out  an  asylum  amongst  some  religious  men,  whom  he  had 
assembled  under  a  common  rule.  Wala  joined  the  successors  of  these 
men.  Their  monastery  had  suffered  much  in  those  turbulent  times.  The 
nobles  of  the  vicinity  had  pilla|^  and  ransomed  it  at  pleasure.  The 
monks  gladly  elected  Wala  as  their  abbot,  and  his  name  protected  them 
from  further  attacks.  He  re-established  the  rules  of  the  founder,  and, 
like  him,  he  seemed  to  have  found  a  shelter  for  his  old  age.  The  plea- 
surable activity  his  office  entailed  upon  him  bid  fair  to  make  him  erow 
young  again,  when  a  fresh  call  to  mix  once  again  in  the  quarr^s  of 
kings  reached  him  in  his  peaceful  home.  Humbled  by  recent  reverses, 
Lothaire,  King  of  Italy,  wished  to  be  reconciled  to  his  father.  Whilst 
in  this  mood  he  implored  Wala  to  repair  to  the  emperor,  to  soften  and 
make  him  agree  to  any  reasonable  terms.  He  expected  this  last  mark  of 
devotion  from  his  old  friend  and  follower.  Might  not  Wala*s  life  of 
rectitude  be  crowned  by  such  a  work  of  reconciliation.  Men,  according 
to  the  point  from  which  they  view  life,  form  very  different  ideas  of  repose. 
Some  seek  it  without,  some  within  themselves,  some  accept  it  from  Qod, 
some  make  it  dependent  on  circumstances.  To  the  new  Abbot  of  Bobbio 
the  law  of  duty  was  the  road  to  peace^  and  thinking  that  he  discovered 
in  this  fresh  ciUl  of  Lothaire  an  appeal  to  duty,  he  shook  off  the  weight 
of  years,  and,  gathering  his  strength,  prepared  for  the  journey. 

He  was  once  again  surrounded  by  court  life,  and  extreme  deference 
and  kindness  marked  his  reception.  The  empress  even  was  respectful 
and  courteous  to  him.  They  were  wearied  with  discord,  and  were  ready 
to  pardon  everything  and  to  facilitate  negotiations.  Lothaire  had  given 
him  full  power,  and  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  soon  drawn  up.  A 
Diet  was  to  be  convoked  at  Worms,  at  which  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  taken  were  to  be  made  public  in  the  assembly  of  Franks.  Happy 
at  seeing  success  crowning  his  efforts,  Wala  departed  full  of  joy  for  Italy. 
He  longed  to  present  himself  before  King  Lothaire,  and  to  obtain  his 
assent  to  the  agreements  already  drawn  up.  But  this  last  hope  of  being 
the  instrument  of  gaining  peace  for  the  empire  was  to  be  frustrated  like 
all  preceding  ones.-  An  epidemic  raged  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Alps; 
it  was  one  of  those  malignant  fevers  which  have  usually  been  designated 
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m  the  middle  sl^  as  the  plague.  Wala  had  scarcely  crossed  the  Alps, 
when  he  was  seized  by  this  malady.  His  age  left  him  little  strength  to 
cootend  with  the  fever;  he  cotud  only  just  reach  Bobbio,  and  there 
breathe  out  his  last  sigh  amongst  the  brotherhood.  He  did  not  fear  the, 
approach  of  death,  but  his  last  moments  were  troubled  by  a  desire  to 
iecomplish  his  mission.  He  thought  that,  if  he  could  not  finish  his  work, 
disorder  would  assuredly  burst  forth  again.  He  died,  pursued  with  this 
lait  diearo,  and  thought  more  of  the  empire  and  of  Lotnaire  than  of  his 
own  sufferings.     He  expired  on  the  last  day  of  August,  in  the  year  836. 

Hb  remains  were  laid  beside  those  of  Colomba.  Both  were  religious 
mea,  both  refugees,  and  both  were  united  in  death. 

Wala's  biographer  exclaims,  in  conclusion,  ''Happy  the  man  who, 
htTing  r^^arded  life  as  a  trial,  has  remained  staunch,  for  he  will  recttve 
s  erown  of  glory  in  heayen !" 


AFTEB  THE  BATTLE. 


It  is  an  old  but  never  thoroughly  recognised  truth  that  man  in  no 
inituice  displays  greater  ingenuity  than  in  the  art  of  destroying  human 
life,  and  that  tne  most  savage  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  desert  in  their 
most  terrible  contests  with  each  other,  or  against  weaker  creatures,  do 
Dofc  attain  nearly  such  a  pitch  of  ferocity  and  horror  as  has  been  seen 
daring  thousands  of  years  in  the  human  butcheries  of  the  battle-fields  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  moral  nations.  How  often  has  it  been  said 
that  the  sight  of  a  battle-field,  with  all  its  unmentionable  horrors  spread 
ofer  it,  must  overcome  the  boldest  ambition,  the  wildest  craving  for 
ooDqoest,  and  the  coldest  contempt  of  human  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
aitmse  in  the  man  who  caused  the  war  an  unconquerable  horror  of  any 
cootinnation  or  repetition ;  but  history  teaches  us  that  the  greatest  com- 
maDder  of  our  ag^  was  not  turned  from  his  fiendish  plans  by  the  terrors 
that  aorronnded  him  in  forms  innumerable  on  his  retreat  from  the  snows 
ofRoaaia,  but  was  even  able  to  brood  over  new  campaigpis  amid  the 
corpses  of  his  recklessly  destroyed  soldiers. 

We  may  think  as  unfavourably  as  we  please  about  the  exertions  and 
Woos  success  of  humanitarians  after  the  pattern  of  Elihu  Burritt,  but 
still  the  description  of  a  great  battle,  and  even  more  the  description  of  a 
Ud  alWr  the  battle,  with  all  its  consequences,  cannot  but  arouse  all  our 
human  feelings  and  render  us  disgusted  with  war.  We  felt  this  ourselves 
00  perusing  not  long  ago  a  very  interesting  work  by  J.  Henri  Dunant, 
called  «  Un  Souvenir  de  Solferino."  The  author  was  engaged  in  1869 
io  a  tour  through  Upper  Italy,  and  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Solferino 
at  the  time  when  the  sanguinary  battle  that  derives  its  name  from  that 
place  was  about  to  commence,  ^e  followed  at  a  distance  the  frightful 
^Telopment  of  the  drama,  and  at  its  close  took  a  walk  over  the  battle- 
Ud  and  its  vicinity:  what  he  saw  and  experienced  there  forms  the 
contents  of  his  volume.    In  our  present  article  we  only  give  a  slight 
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sketch  from  il»  wiiieh  ib  far  from  being  the  most  horrible  of  those  eon- 
takied  in  it,  and  jel  we  appreheiMi  that  this  description  will  arouse  sof- 
fieieiit  sorrow  and  horror  in  every  unhardened  mind. 

The  first  sunbeams  of  the  25th  illumined  one  of  the  most  &ight6il 
scenes  that  could  be  gazed  upon.  On  all  sides  the  battle-field  was  strewn 
with  the  eoqpeea  of  men  and  hocses :  on  the  roads,  in  the  ditches,  streams^ 
and  bushes^  on  the  meadows,  dead  men  lay  everywhere  wround,  and  the 
omghbourhood  of  Solferino  wae  overcast  with  them  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  teritt.  The  fielda  were  desolated,  eom  and  maiae  trampled  down,  the 
gaiden  and  field  eoclosores  destroyed,  the  meadows  ploughed  up^  and 
everywhere  larger  and  smaller  pools  of  blood  were  visible.  The  villages 
wece  deserted^  and  everywhere  displayed  traces  oi  musketry,  eannon-bdus, 
ledcets^  and  eh^ :  the  walls  were  torn  down  by  balk  whidi  opened  wide 
breaches,  the  houses  were  gutted,  and  the  walls,  shaken  in  their  founda- 
tions, revealed  wide  rents  ;  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  concealed  for 
dose  on  twenty  hours,  were  beginning  to  leave  the  cellars  one  after  the 
other  in  which  they  had  shut  themselves  up  without  light  and  provisions ; 
their  dazed  appearance  proved  the  terror  they  had  been  suffering  from. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Solferino,  and  especially  in  the  churchyard  of 
that  village,  were  piles  of  muskets,  cartouche- boxes,  gaiters,  shakos, 
foraging-caps,  kepis,  belts;  in  a  word,  every  variety  of  accoutrement,  and 
among  them  were  torn  and  bloodstained  articles  of  clothing  and  broken 
weapons* 

The  unfbrtanale  men  who  were  picked  up  during  the  day  were  pale,  witk 
pioched  features,  and  utteriy  exhausted :  some,  and  especially  those  who 
w<ere  badly  mutilated,  looked  on  in  apparent  unconsciousness ;  they  did 
not  understand  what  was  being  said  to  them,  their  eyes  were  fixed  on 
their  saviovwa,  but  still  they  were  net  unsusceptible  to  their  pain.  Ot^iers 
were  restless ;  their  entire  nervous  system  was  shaken,  and  uiey  qmvered 
cosvnlsively.  Those  with  ojfen  woynds,  in  which  gangrene  had  already 
sei  in,  were  raging  wi^  pain  :  they  demanded  an  end  to  their  sufferings 
hf  a  quick  deaths  and  vrrithed  in  the  last  dearth-struggle  with  frightfnllj 
contracted  features. 

At  o^r  ^ts  lay  wretched  beings  who  had  not  only  been  stmek  by 
bullets  and  splintcra  of  shells,  but  whose  hmbs  had  also  been  crushed  or 
cot  off  by  the  wheela  of  the  guns  that  had  been  driven  over  them.  The 
oonical  musket-balls  spKt  the  bone  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  wound 
caused  by  them  was  extremely  dangerous,  but  ihe  fragments  of  shell  pro- 
duoed  equally  painful  fractnvee  and  greater  internal  injuries.  Splinters  of 
every  description,  pieces  of  bone,  bits  of  clothing,  accoutrements  or  boots, 
earth  and  lumps  ci  lead,  rendered  the  wounds  more  dangerous  through 
the  inflammation  they^  caused,  and  thus  heightened  the  agony  of  m 
wounded  men. 

The  man  who  walked  orer  this  extensive  theatre  of  the  previons  day's 
aotion  found  at  every  step,  and  amid  an  incomparable  confusion,  inex- 
pressible despair  and  wretchedness  in  all  its  forms. 

The  want  of  water  constantly  beeane  more  felt;  the  dttehes  were  dried 
up^  the  troops  had  at  the  best  only  an  uahealthy  mitfshy  fluid  to  queneh 
their  thirst,  and  sentries  were  stationed  at  evoy  spot  where  there  was  a 
w^  with  loaded  matket%  beeaose  the  water  was  to  be  reserved  for  the 
wounded.     At  Cavriana  twenty  thousand  artillery  and  cavalry  horses 
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w«re  watered  lor  two  days  at  a  f  wan^  that  contuned  pestiferous  water. 
Tbeee  riderleee  horses,  whkh  ran  about  ibe  whole  night  wounded,  now 
dragged  themselves  up  to  the  groups  of  other  horses,  as  if  they  wished  to 
request  assistance  ei  them,  and  they  were  at  times  Idlkd  with  a  bullet 
One  of  these  noble  aniiuals,  splendidly  caparisoned,  canie  t^  to  a  French 
detaehment :  the  portmanteau,  which  was  still  securely  fastened  to  the 
tM^  eontained  letters  and  other  articles,  proving  that  the  horse  be* 
baged  to  the  brave  Prince  v<»a  Isoaburg.  A  search  was  made  among 
t^  dead,  aad  the  Austrian  {Nrince  was  at  length  found  among  the  dead 
bodies,  wounded  and  senseless  from  loss  of  blood  ;  but  the  French  sur- 
geons succeeded,  after  great  exertion,  in  recalling  him  to  life,  and  he  waa 
able  to  return  to  his  family,  when  the  latter,  as  they  had  received  no 
sevs  of  him,  had  Already  put  on  mourning. 

On  the  faces  of  many  of  the  dead  soldiers  an  expression  of  peace  was 
perceptible ;  it  was  with  those  who  fell  dead  at  the  first  shot;  but  a  great 
luniber  bore  traces  of  the  death*strugffle,  with  their  stiff  outstretched 
fio^  bodies  eovered  with  lead-coloui^  spots,  their  hands  dug  into  the 
gioaad,  their  moustaches  standing  up  like  a  brush,  and  a  dark  smila 
plsyiBg  round  their  lips  and  elendied  teeth. 

Tbree  daja  and  three  nights  were  employed  in  burying  the  dead  who 
hj  on  the  field  of  battle;*  but  on  this  extensive  plain  many  were  hidden 
in  the  ditehea  and  furrows,  <a  concealed  by  bushes  and  other  icregularitiea 
of  the  gromadf  and  eould  not  be  found  till  afterwards,  and  all  these 
CQrpesfl,  as  well  as  the  dead  horses,  had  impregnated  the  atmosphere  with 
poisoDotis  exhalations^  In  the  Fr^Mdt  army  a  certain  number  of  men  per 
conpsny  was  tc^  off  to  seek  and  bury  the  dead,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  men 
of  tfie  same  corps  did  so  for  their  comrades  in  arms :  they  recorded  tba 
number  found  on  the  effects  of  each  slain  man,  and  then,  with  the  help  of 
iuied  Lombardese  peasants,  laid  the  body,  dressed  as  it  was,  in  a  common 
pit  Unhappily,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  hast^  with  which  thia 
operatbn  waa  aooompliJied,  and  through  the  direlessness  or  callous  neglect 
of  these  peasants^  a  living  man  was  now  and  then  interred  with  the  dead. 
The  (»rdtt8,  moikey,  wattes,  letters,  and  documents^found  on  the  person 
of  the  officers  were  removed  from  the  dead,  and  eventually  sent  to  their 
families :  but,  with  smb  a  number  of  corpses  as  waa  buxiad  here,  it  waa 
not  always  possible  to  perfenn  this  duty  faithfully. 

A  son,  the  darling  of  his  parents,  whom  a  tender  mother  had  brought 
op  snd  fostered  through  many  years,  and  who  had  been  terrified  at  his 
slightest  attack  of  illness  ;  a  smart  officer,  beloved  by  his  family,  who  had 
left  wife  and  children  at  home ;  a  young  soldier,  who  had  bidden  adiea 
to  his  bride  at  home,  and  all  these  men  who  had  a  mother,  sisters,  or  aged 
^ther  at  home — here  they  now  lay  in  the  mud,  in  the  diust,  and  bathed 
m  their  Uood,  their  masculine  handsome  faces  not  to  be  recognised,  for 
the  enemy's  bullets  or  sabre  had  not  spared  them :  they  suffered  and  died, 
^  tbeb  bodies,  ao  long  the  object  of  affectionate  care,  now  blackened, 
s^^ollen,  and  mutilated,  were  tmrown  just  as  they  were  into  a  hurriedly 
^  grave,  (ml j  covered  with  a  few  shovekful  of  lime  and  earth,  and  the 

*  Tbiee  weeks  after  the  24th  of  June,  1859,  dead  soldiers  belonging  to  both 
^[Bies  were  itill  found  at  different  spots  on  the  battle-field.  The  assertion  that 
toetstfa  sf  JoBt  smiBeed  to  canry  a(way  and  phMse  under  aMtcr  all  tiw  wounded, 
u  Utterly  iUse. 
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birds  of  prey  will  not  spare  their  hands  and  feet  when  they  peer  oat 
through  the  washing  away  of  the  mould.  True,  the  workmen  will  come 
again  to  pile  up  the  earth  or  erect  a  wooden  cross,  but  that  will  be  all ! 

The  French  hospital  staff  continued  to  have  the  wounded  collected,  and 
they  were  removed  to  the  field  lazarettos  on  mules,  in  litters,  or  on  cacolets; 
thence  they  were  transferred  to  the  villages  or  hamlets  nearest  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  fallen  or  had  been  found.  In  these  villages  temporaiy 
field  hospitals  had  been  made  in  the  churches  and  convents,  in  the  houses, 
on  the  public  squares,  in  court-yards,  in  the  streets  and  promenades,  jp 
short,  at  every  convenient  spot.  In  this  way  a  great  number  of  wounded 
were  provided  for  at  Carpenedolo,  Castel  Gl^ffiredo,  Medoli,  Guidizzolo, 
Volta,  and  all  the  surrounding  villages,  but  the  great  majority  was  at 
Castiglione,  whither  the  less  severely  wounded  had  already  crawled  on 
foot 

Thither  proceeded  a  long  train  of  vehicles  belonging  to  the  hospital 
staff,  loaded  with  soldiers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  officers  of  every 
grade,  and  in  a  strange  medley  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  ;  they 
were  all  blood-stained,  exhausted,  ragged,  and  dusty ;  then  came  mules 
at  a  smart  trot,  whose  restless  movements  drew  shrieks  of  pain  from  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  at  every  step.  One  had  a  leg  smashed,  which 
seemed  almost  separated  from  the  body,  so  that  the  slightest  jolting  of  the 
waggon  caused  him  fresh  agony ;  another  had  his  arm  broken,  and  sap- 
ported  it  with  the  other  imbroken  one ;  the  stick  of  a  Cougreve  rocket 
nad  passed  through  a  corporal's  arm,  he  drew  it  out  himself,  and  using  it 
as  a  crutch,  attempted  to  crawl  to  Castiglione.  Many  of  these  wounded 
died  on  the  road,  and  their  corpses  were  laid  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
where  they  were  ultimately  buried. 

From  Castiglione  the  wounded  were  to  be  removed  to  the  hospitals  of 
Brescia,  Cremona,  Bergamo,  and  Milan,  where  they  would  find  more 
regular  attention,  and  amputations  would  be  undertaken.  As,  however, 
the  Austrians  in  their  retreaC  had  seized  all  the  vehicles  belonging  to  the 
country  people,  and  the  French  means  of  transport  were  not  equal  to  the 
number  of  wounded,  they  were  obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  days  before 
they  could  be  carried  to  Castiglione,  which  place  was  already  crowded. 
This  whole  town  was  metamorphosed  into  one  spacious  improvised  hos- 
pital, both  for  French  and  Austrians;  during  the  Friday  the  head- 
quarters lazaretto  was  prepared  here,  the  lint  cases  were  opened,  and  ap- 
paratus and  surgical  instruments  were  got  in  readiness ;  the  inhabitants 
readily  gave  up  all  the  blankets,  sheets,  paillasses,  and  mattresses  they 
could  spare. 

During  the  26th,  26th,  and  27th,  the  death-struggles  and  sufferings 
were  awful.  The  wounds,  rendered  worse  by  the  heat,  dust,  and  want  of 
water  and  attention,  constantly  grew  more  painful ;  mephitic  exhalations 
poisoned  the  atmosphere,  in  spite  of  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  hospital 
staff  to  keep  the  localities  converted  into  lazarettos  in  good  condition ;  the 
growing  want  of  assistants,  nurses,  and  servants  grew  every  moment 
more  evident,  for  the  baggage-trains  arriving  at  Castiglione  brought 
fresh  loads  of  wounded  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  However  great  was 
the  activity  displayed  by  a  surgeon-major,  and  two  or  three  other  persons, 
who  organised  the  regular  transports  to  Brescia  with  carts  drawn  by  oxen; 
however  praiseworthy  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia,  who  came 
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with  yehides  to  fetch  awaj  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  to  whom  the  officers 
were  chiefly  entrusted,  fewer  trains  left  than  arrived,  and  overcrowding 
was  continuallj  augmented. 

On  the  stone  floors  of  the  hospitals  and  convents  of  Castiglione,  people 
of  an  nations,  French  and  Arabs,  Germans  and  Sclavons,  were  laid  down 
fide  by  side ;  many  of  the  persons  temporarily  placed  in  the  comer  of  a 
diapel  had  not  the  strength  left  to  move,  or  could  not  stir  in  the  con* 
fined  space.  Curses,  imprecations,  and  yells  echoed  in  the  sacred 
buildings.  ^  Ah,  sir,  how  I  am  suffering  V*  one  of  these  wretches  sud 
to  the  author.  *^  We  are  given  up,  we  are  left  to  die  in  misery,  and  yet 
we  fengfat  so  brayely.^  In  spite  of  the  fatieue  they  had  endured,  in  spite 
of  sleepless  nights,  they  could  not  now  enjoy  rest ;  in  their  desperation 
they  appealed  for  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  or  struck  out  wildly  around,  until 
tetanus  and  death  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings. 

AlUiough  every  house  had  become  a  lodging  for  the  wounded,  and 
erery  femily  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  nursing  the  officers  they  had  taken 
in,  M.  Dunant  succeeded,  on  the  following  Tuesday  morning,  in  collecting 
t  certain  number  of  women,  who  did  their  utmost  in  helping  to  nurse  the 
patients ;  amputations  and  other  operations  were- no  longer  the  sole  object ; 
it  was  necessary  to  give,  food  and  drink  to  men  who  would  otherwise  die 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  bind  up  their  wounds,  or  wash  their  bleeding  bodies, 
winch  were  coated  with  mud  and  vermin,  and  all  this  must  be  done  amid 
poisonous  exhalations,  the  cries  and  moans  of  the  sufferers,  and  in  a 
stiflrae  heat.  The  nucleus  of  such  a  body  of  yolunteers  was  soon  formed, 
and  the  Lombardese  women  hurried  to  those  who  yelled  the  loudest, 
although  they  were  not  always  the  worst.  M.  Dunant,  for  his  part,  tried 
as  far  as  was  possible  to  organise  the  assistance  in  that  quarter  of  the 
town  where  it  was  most  needed,  and  took  special  charge  of  one  of  the 
churches  of  Castiglione,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  hand  as  you 
come  from  Brescia,  and  called  the  Chiesa  Jtfaggiore.  Upwards  of  five 
hondred  soldiers  were  collected  here^  and  at  the  least  one  hundred  more 
lay  in  front  of  the  church,  on  straw  and  under  clothes,  which  had  been  put 
up  to  keep  off  the  sunbeams. 

The  norserywomeu  went  about  from  one  to  the  other  with  their  jugs 
and  pails,  filled  with  clean  water  to  quench  thirst  or  moisten  wounds. 
Some  of  these  improvised  hospital  attendants  were  pretty  young  girls : 
their  gentleness  and  kindness,  their  sweet  sympathising  tear-laden  eyes, 
as  well  as  their  attentive  care,  effected  much  in,  at  any  rate,  raising  the 
moral  courage  of  the  patients.  The  town*boys  came  and  went,  carrying 
to  the  church  pails,  jugs,  and  watering*pot8  full  of  water  from  the  nearest 
wdl.  This  was  followed  by  a  distribution  of  broth  and  soup,  large  quan- 
tities of  which  the  hospital  staff  had  to  supply.  Enormous  bales  of  lint 
were  set  down  here  and  there,  so  that  every  man  might  take  what  he 
wanted,  but  there  was  a  sad  want  of  bandages,  linen,  and  shirts :  the  re- 
sources of  the  small  town,  through  which  the  Austrian  army  had  marched, 
were  so  reduced  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  most  trifling 
articles.  Still  M.  Dunant  contrived  to  obtain  some  few  clean  sheets  by 
the  help  of  the  worthy  women,  who  brought  in  all  their  lin^n,  and  on 
die  Monday  morning  he  sent  off  his  coachman  to  Brescia  to  procure  a 
fresh  stock.  He  returned  a  few  hours  later  with  the  entire  carriage 
loaded  with  sheets,  sponges,  linen,  ribbons,  pins,  cigars  and  tobacco, 
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camomiles^  mallows,  elder-flowen,  oranges,  sugar,  aod  lemons,  whkh 
rendered  it  possible  to  give  the  wounded  a  much-desired  and  re^hbg 
glass  of  lemonade,  to  wash  their  wounds  with  an  extract  of  mallows,  to 
put  on  warm  poultices,  and  change  the  bandages  more  frequently. 

Durbg  this  time  the  volunteer  corps  had  been  reinfcwced  by  serersl 
recruits.  An  old  nayal  officer  and  two  Englirii  tourists  came  into  tbe 
church  through  curiosity,  and  were  retained  there  almost  per  ficNrce ;  two 
other  Englisbmaen  expressed  a  wish  to  assist,  aod  distributed  cigars  prm- 
cipally  among  the  Austrians*  la  additbn  to  these,  an  Italian  abb6, 
three  or  four  curious  trayellers,  a  journalist  of  Paris,  who  erentoally 
undertook  the  management  of  a  neighbouring  church,  and,  lastly,  serenl 
officers  of  the  divimon  left  in  Castiglione,  lent  a  hand  in  waiting  on  the 
patients.  One  of  these  officers,  however,  was  soon  taken  ill  through  the 
awful  effect  of  the  scenes,  and  the  other  volunteers  gradually  retreated, 
because  they  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  these  sufferings,  which  they 
were  so  little  able  to  alleviate ;  the  abbe  also  followed  their  example,  bat 
returned,  in  order,  with  a  very  polite  attention,  to  hold  aromatic  herbs 
and  smelling-salts  under  the  nose  of  the  workers.  A  young  French 
tourist,  affected  by  the  sight  of  these  human  remains,  suddienly  burst  into 
tears;  a  merchant  from  Neufch^tel  during  two  days  bandaged  the 
wounded,  and  wrote  the  last  letters  for  the  dying  to  their  relatives :  it 
was  found  necessary  for  his  own  sake  to  moderate  his  zeal,  as  well  as  the 
sympathising  excitement  of  a  Belgian,  whidi  attained  suck  a  pitch  that 
fears  were  entertained  lest  he  should  be  attacked  by  fever,  as  was  the 
case  with  a  sub-lieutenant  who  came  from  Milan  to  join  hia  corps,  wad 
was  taken  ill  in  the  church. 

Several  soldiers  belonging  to  the  division  left  in  die  town  also  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  attend  on  their  comrades,  bat  they,  too,  were 
unable  to  endure  a  scene  which  bowed  down  their  moral  courage  and  so 
greatly  excited  their  imagination.  A  corporal  of  the  Engineers,  who  had 
been  wounded  at  Magenta,  and  returned  to  his  corps  before  he  had  re- 
covered, having  two  days  of  his  furlough  still  kfl,  accompanied  M. 
Dunant  to  the  wounded,  and  assisted  him,  although  he  fainted  twice. 
The  purveyor  sent  to  Castiglione  at  length  permitted  the  amvaleseent 
and  their  Austrian  surgeons  to  wait  on  the  patients.  A  German  surgeon, 
who  had  purposely  remained  on  the  field  of  battle  in  order  to  bandage 
his  wounded  countrymen,  offered  similar  services  to  the  enemy's  armj, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  services  he  was  allowed  to  rejoin  the  Austriaas 
at  Mantua  three  days  after. 

But  enough  of  these  honors.  Let  us  mention  in  conclusion,  however, 
that  the  highly  respected  author  adds  to  his  affecting  descriptions  some 
very  sensible  advice  as  to  the  better  provision  for  the  woundeo.  We  have 
no  space  here  to  enter  into  this  portion  of  his  work,  but  we  confidently 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  the  army  and  navy  surgeons,  and 
trust  that  the  initiative  taken  by  M.  Dunant  may  lead  to  a  fuller  investi- 
gation of  this  most  important  subject.  Such  informatM>ii  seems  to  be 
much  needed  at  the  present  time  in  America,  if  we  may  believe  what  we 
read  in  the  papers  about  the  wounded  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburgv  and 
which  is  perhaps  only  inferior  in  atrocity  to  the  report  g^ven  us  of  the 
field  of  Solferino,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  tbe  philimthropy  of  M. 
Dunant. 
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Fo&  one  person  that  believes,  and  for  two  that  speak  with  reserve  upon 
the  qoestion  of  belief  in  ghosts,  there  are  ten  that  treat  so  serious  a 
matter  with  ridicule^  scorn,  or  contempt.  This  is  not  philosoj;^ieal ;  but 
we  are  not  all  philoeophers^  and  the  world  must  be  taken  as  it  is.  A 
dever  French  writer — M.  Kardec — ^puts  this  oft-debated  question  upon 
in  at  once  intelligible  and  £ur  basis.  Concluding  that  be  who  believes 
in  God  believes  in  lus  own  soul,  and,  further,  that  that  soul  exists  after 
death,  the  next  question  to  solve  is,  can  the  disembodied  spirit  communi- 
este  with  flesh  ?  Why  not  ?  says  M.  Kardec.  What  is  man  but  an 
imprisoned  soul  ?  Shidl  not  the  f)-ee  spirit  talk  with  the  captive,  as  a 
iiee  man  with  a  prisoner  p  Since  it  is  admitted  that  the  soul  survives,  is 
it  ra^anal  to  conclude  that  the  affections  die  ?  Since  the  souls  are  every- 
where, is  it  not  natural  that  the  soul  that  loved  us  should  desire  to  be 
near  ?  Since,  in  life,  it  directed  its  own  corporal  movements,  can  it  not, 
in  harmony  with  another  soul,  still  united  with  the  body,  borrow  from 
this  living  firame  the  power  to  render  its  thoughts  intelligible  ? 

The  views  here  expounded  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  ^  Physical 
Theory  of  Another  Life,**  by  Isaac  Taylor,  the  author  of  the  "  Natural 
BkUxry  of  Enthusiasm,"  and  a  writer  well  known  for  his  remarkable 
powers  of  thought,  united  to  great  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  evangelical 
idigion.  Mr.  Taylor's  views  admit  alike  both  the  power  and  freedom  of 
action  of  spiritual  existences  upon  physical  principles  elaborately  evolved, 
but  be  doea  not  go  so  far  as  to  expound  the  power  of  language  being 
given  to  spirits ;  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  i^ections  in  Heaven,  that 
is  admitted  by  the  generality  of  divines  as  deduciUe  from  the  evidences 
of  Holy  Writ  That  the  free  spirit  shoul^  be  among  us,  or  have  the 
power  to  visit  us,  must  depend  upon  a  very  largely  accumulated  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Taylor's  theory  is  in  favour  of  such  intercommunication ;  it 
is,  indeed,  more  easy  to  admit  the  fact  than  to  contradict  it.  Lastly, 
that  such  a  disembodied  spirit  may,  when  in  harmony  with  another  soul 
fitin  united  wiUi  the  body — ^that  is  to  say,  when  a  person  is  in  such  a 
conditioii  as  is  essential  to  communication  with  the  spirits  of  the  other 
world — ^borrow  from  this  living  firame  the  power  to  render  its  thoughts 
intelligible,  is  not  so  comprehensible  as  if  it  were  said  that  it  should,  by 
neh  a  harmony,  place  the  embodied  soul  in  those  rdations  to  the  disem- 
bodied sonl,  which  will  enable  it  to  establish  a  communication  between 
the  two — ^the  impression  being  that  that  communication  is  established 
through  the  medium  of  the  vocal  organs  and  in  the  ordinary  language  of 
^  spiritual  and  onrporeal  parties  concerned.  The  necessity  for  such 
conditions  is  the  probable  reason  for  the  rarity  of  the  phenomenon,  and  it 
is  a  wise  arrangement  of  Providence  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  daily 
iffiurs  of  life  would  be  sadly  interfered  with  if  exposed  to  so  seiious  a 
iMntal  disarrangement  as  the  interference  of  spiritual  existences.  Such 
phenomena  are  apparently  only  permissible,  or  the  power  is  only  availed 

\ 
^  Strange  Things  Amoug  Us.  ^  By  H.  Spicer,  Author  of  "  Old  Styles's." 
Oiapuiau  and  HaB. 
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of  when  some  object  is  to  be  gained ;  such  as  decorous  burial,  the  mani- 
festation of  affection,  the  correction  of  error,  falsehood,  or  dishonesty,  the 
punishment  of  crime,  or  for  some  other  wise  purpose. 

M.  Rardec,  admitting  the  facts  as  above,  places  his  opponents  upon 
the  horns  of  this  dilemma :  That  the  being  which  thinks  within  us  during 
life  cannot  think  after  death.  That,  if  it  does,  it  thinks  no  more  of  those 
it  loved.  That,  if  it  thinks  of  them,  it  does  not  desire  communication. 
That,  though  it  be  everywhere,  it  cannot  be  beside  us.  That,  if  it  be  be- 
side us,  it  cannot  communicate  its  presence.  That,  owing  to  its  fluid  form, 
it  cannot  act  upon  inert  substances.  That,  if  it  can  act  upon  inert  8ub« 
stances,  it  cannot  act  upon  an  intelligible  being. 

The  modus  operandi  of  spiritual  beings  in  their  communications  with 
embodied  spirits  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  This  is  in 
great  part  owing  to  the  connexion  never  having  been  as  yet  philoso- 
phically studied.  Such  communications  have  hitherto  generally  occurred 
among  those  who  were  unprepared,  taken  by  surprise,  alarmed,  or  even 
disbelievers.  Were  persons  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  of  the  pos- 
sible communication  between  spiritual  and  bodily  existences,  they  would 
feel  no  more  dismay  at  the  extraordinary  incident  than  they  would  at  any 
other  daily  occurrence  of  life.  They  would  then  study  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  that  communication  is  established,  and  great  additional 
light  would  gradually  be  thrown  upon  the  most  mysterious  phenomena  in 
nature. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  adversaries  of  ''  spiritualism^  tell  the  believers 
that  it  rests  with  them  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  manifestations.  They 
do  so  both  by  fact  and  argument.  If,  after  this,  they  will  admit  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other —if  they  deny  what  other  eyes  have  beheld,  because 
they  themselves  have  not  seen  it— it  is  for  them  to  prove  that  all  accu- 
mulated evidence  is  false,  that  all  reasoning  on  the  subject  is  illogical, 
and  that  the  facts  adduced  are  impossible.  Those  who  are  prepared  to 
do  so  are  likewise  prepared  to  lay  down  limits  to  natural  or  physical 
agencies,  as  well  as  to  the  power  or  sufferance  of  the  Creator. 

Mr.  Spicer  has  been  sneered  at — the  inevitable  mode  of  argument 
adopted  in  discussing  this  mysterious  topic — for  the  work  now  before  us; 
and  his  introduction  of  discussions  upon  many  of  what  have  been  con- 
sidered by  some  as  modem  or  renovated  modes  of  manifestation  of  spirits, 
as  table-turning,  spirit-rapping,  spirit-writing,  and  media  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions,  may,  to  superficial  readers,  justify,  to  a  certain  extent,  such 
a  mode  of  treatment ;  but  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Spicer  treats  the  whole 
subject  in  a  perfectly  philosophical  spirit :  he  is  neither  dogmatical  for, 
or  wilfully  opposed  to,  any  possible  explanation  of  incidents;  he  carefully 
distinguishes  the  hallucinations  of  a  diseased  brain,  the  morbid  quickening 
of  the  senses,  the  effects  of  impulse  and  impression,  and  the  cases  that 
defy  analysis,  from  the  better-attested  cases  of  intercommunication  with 
the  spirits  of  the  departing  or  of  the  departed ;  and  with  regard  to  other 
less  reputable  phenomena,  he  contents  himself  with  pointing  out  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  modes  of  explanation  hitherto  suggested,  whilst  he 
neither  defends  by  open  argument  or  by  implication  the  scenes  of  folly 
and  profanity  to  which  the  practices  of  so-called  '^  modern  spiritualism,*' 
which  has  little  or  no  reference  to  true  "  spiritualism,"  have  given  rise. 

His  chief  labour  has  been  to  accumulate  instances,  selecting  those  that 
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are  best  attested.  We  will  refer  at  first  to  examples  of  intercommuiiica- 
tkm  with  departing  spirits,  of  which  several  remarkable  iDStances  are 
gifen: 

Althoogh  (sajs  our  author)  our  ghost-seers^  as  a  rule,  are,  as  has  been 
noted,  persons  of  sensitive  and  impressionable  nature — we  have  apparent 
iBiUnces  to  the  contrary — and,  among  the  rest,  a  noticeable  one  in  the  person 

of  th0%allant  Colonel  M ^  who  perished,  with  a  party  of  his  men,  in  the 

hmentable  burning  of  a  transport,  on  her  way  to  the  Crimea. 

M (with  whom  the  writer  was  well  acquainted)  was  a  man  of  the  coolest 

nenre,  of  the  most  imperturbable  self-possession.  It  was  his  habit  to  sit  up 
reidiiig  in  the  chamb^  of  his  invalid  wife,  after  the  latter  had  retired  to  bed. 

One  night,  Mrs.  M having  fallen  asleep,  the  door  opened,  and  her  maid, 

Lucj,  who  had  been  sent  home  ill,  to  the  diarge  of  her  friends,  a  few  days 
before,  entered  the  room.  Perfectly  conscious  as  he  declared,  from  the  first, 
that  the  object  he  beheld  was  no  longer  of  this  world,  the  steady  soldier  fixed 
\k  eyes  on  the  apparition,  careful  only  to  catch  its  every  movement,  and  im- 
press the  unexpected  scene  with  accuracy  on  his  memory.  The  figure  moved 
slowly  to  the  side  of  the  bed, — gazed  with  a  sad  and  wistful  expression  on  the 
deeper^s  fiu^—and  then,  as  though  reluctantlv,  died  away  into  the  gloom. 

Colonel  M then  awoke  his  wife,  and  related  what  had  occurred.  Together 

tliej  noted  the  precise  moment  of  the  vision.  It  proved  to  be  that  at  which 
ibe  poor  girl  had  breathed  her  last,  murmuring  her  mistress's  name. 

Here  is  another,  in  which  the  object  of  the  visitation  is  more  manifest : 

Hiving  laid  it  down,  herein-before,  as  a  wholesome  rule,  not  to  lay  too 
mnch  stress  upon  the  well-strung  nervous  system  of  oar  heroes  and  heroines, 
it  shall  be  simplv  stated,  on  authority  of  many  years*  acquaintance,  that  Mrs. 
B; —  possessed  a  serene,  cheerfol  temper,  and  a  peculiarly  calm  and  steadfast 
mind. 

Whoi,  five  years  since,  this  lad^  became  a  widow,  it  pleased  the  brother  of 
ber  husband  to  dispate  the  dispositions  of  the  ktter's  will — a  proceeding  the 
more  annoying  as  the  provision  made  for  the  widow  was  already  extremely 
moderate.    XHtimately,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Chancery.    The  suit  lasted 

three  years,  and  caused  Mrs.  D the  utmost  vexation  and  anxiety ;  when. 

It  len^h,  the  law,  finding  those  claims  indisputable  which  should  never  have 
been  disputed,  decided  in  her  favour. 

Some  short  time  after  this,  Mrs.  D was  residing  in  L Place, 

Brighton.    A  friend.  Miss  F ^  usually  shared  her  bedroom.    Both  were 

lying  awake  one  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  when  Mrs.  D ,  with  some 

soiprise,  saw  her  friend  rise  up  suddenly  in  bed,  claffp  her  hands,  and  sink 
bK^  on  the  pillow,  apparently  m  a  profound  sleep.  Strange  as  seemed  the 
movement,  it  was  so  evident  to  Mrs.  D— ^  that  her  friend  was  really  in  a 
tranquil  slumber,  that  she  made  no  effort  to  disturb  her. 

A  minute  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  door  auietly  opened,  and  there 
leemed  to  enter  a  figure  which  she  was  convinced  was  supematmral.  She 
describes  her  feelings  with  careful  minuteness.  Her  impressions,  as  she  afler- 
wards  remembered  them,  had  not  the  slightest  admixture  of  fear.  She  was 
oonsdons  of  a  reverential  awe,  such  as  might  well  possess  the  witness  of  a  re- 
jdaUon  so  far  removed  from  the  accepted  laws  of  nature — united  with  a  feel- 
ing of  intense  curiosity  as  to  the  object  of  the  apparition. 

Glidmg  through  the  subdued  light,  the  figure  had  all  the  appearance,  gpiit, 
and  manner  of  her  deceased  hus^nd;  unttl,  passing  through  the  room,  and 
anking  down  into  an  arm-chair  that  stood  nearly  opposite  her  bed,  turned 
^Uv  aside,  the  figure  presented  its  profile,  and  Mrs.  I)— ^-  instantly  recog- 

inaed  her  connexion,  ana  late  opponent,  Mr.  W.  D at  that  time  residing 

ia  the  north.  No  sooner  had  the  mysterious  vbitor  sat  down,  than  he  raisea 
bis  bands  clasped,  as  if  in  passionate  entreaty— but,  though  the  spectral  lips 
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appeared  to  move  as  in  harmonj  with  the  gesture,  no  sound  was  ao^ble. 
Three  times  the  hands  were  lilted  in  the  same  earnest  manner ;  then  the 
figure  rose,  and  retired  as  slowly  as  it  came. 

Some  nervous  reaction  followed  its  disappearance,  for  Mrs.  D ^'s  maTd, 

appearing  a  minute  or  two  later,  found  her  mistress  trembling  violeatlj,  and 
much  agitated.    Kevertheless,  she  quieklj  re^Mned  her  sdf-possenion,  and 

calmly  related  what  she  had  witnessed  both  to  Miss  F and  die  ma^;  the 

former  being  unable  to  recal  anything  unusual,  and  only  knowing  At  Ab 
had  fallen  asleep  agun,  contrary  to  her  own  intention. 

The  suoceedinff  day  was  cold  and  stormy,  and  neither  of  the  friends  quitted 
the  house.  In  the  evening  some  neighbours  caOed.  As  they  were  takhig 
leave,  one  of  the  party  suddenly  inquireki : 

"  By-the-by,  have  you  had  any  recent  news  from  Ae  north  ?    A  rumour 

has  reached  us,  I  hardly  know  Ihtw,  that  Mr.  W.  D is  dangerously  ill^ 

some  say  dying,  even—but  it  is  only  report— dead." 

^  He  19  dead,^  said  Mrs.  D ,  quietly.    "  He  died  this  morning  at  eight 

0  CiOCK. 

"You  have  a  telegram?" 

**  You  shall  hear.'' 

And  Mrs.  D related  her  story  to  her  wondering  friends. 

As  quickly  as  news  could  reach  crighton,  she  reoetved  intimation  of  Mr. 
D 's  death,  at  tlie  hour  of  the  vision. 

A  singular  and  suggestive  statement  is,  that  the  scene  witnessed  by  Mrs. 

D at  Brighton,  was  being  enacted  in  the  death-chamber  of  Mr.  W. 

D ,  hundreds  of  miles  distant.   His  mind  wandered  somewhat,  as  the  end 

drew  near,  but  perpetually  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  unhappy  litigation. 
Mistaking  his  sister  for  Mrs.  D-— — ^  he  addressed  to  her  the  most  ferresai 
entreaties  for  pardon,'  avowing  his  bitter  regret,  condemning  his  own  injustice 
and  covetousness,  and  declaring  that  he  could  not  die  in  peace,  without  her 
forgiveness.  Three  times  the  dying  man  had  raised  his  hands  in  the  manner 
aha  bad  noticed,  and  so  expired. 

The  possibility  of  spirituid  appearances  being  conceded  upon  the  testi- 
xnony  of  a  vast  body  of  well-attested  facts  accumulating  from  the  earliest 
periods  at  which  records  are  extant,  as  well  from  the  logical  deductions 
derived  horn  spiritual  existence  of  any  kind,  it  is  open  to  us  to  admit  that 
while  we  can  understand  such  spiritual  existences  becoming  visible  and 
manifest  to  us  under  certain  circumstaooes,  we  cannot  at  the  same  tame 
so  readily  admit  the  spiritual  existence  of  clothes  and  gartnents,  or,  in 
other  words,  *of  things  that  never  had  life  in  tiiem.*  This  part  of  the 
phenomena  in  question  is  utteriy  beyond  our  comprehension.  We  give, 
however,  a  story  curiously  illustrative  of  the  point  in  question  as  d^er- 
ing  from  what  is  usually  presented  in  instances  of  the  kind,  with  the 
author's  remarks  upon  the  bearing  of  these  difFerenoes,  No  little  ad- 
ditional interest  is  imparted  to  this  incident  from  the  parties,  although 
only  alludeid  to  by  initials,  being  very  generally  known — personally  so  to 
the  reviewer : 

One  morning,  some  vears  aince»  the  lady  of  a  distinguished  London 

physician  was  in  bed,  at  her  house  in  F Street.  It  wascUiylight,  and  she 

was  broad  awake.    The  door  opened,  but  Lady  C- — ,  concluding  it  was  her 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  that  the  making  of  so  simple  a  suggestion 
has  been  claimed  as  a  discovery  by  Mr.  George  Oruikshank  and  }&,  Hsin 
Friswell.  We  hasten  at  once  to  grant  them  all  possible  precedence.  They  are 
both  humorous  antagonists  to  belief  in  ghosts,  but  their  humour  is  sometiinei 
very  grim  and  not  a  Httle  dogmatic,  when  they  argue  that  bdief  in  ghoits  may 
be  evil  in  itself. 
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Biiid  enterinff,  did  not  raise  her  head,  until  a  remarkable-looking  figure,  paas- 
ing  between  her  bed  and  the  window,  walked  up  to  the  fireplace,  wh^,  re* 
fleeted  in  the  mirror  wfaidi  hung  aboTe,  Ladj  €^— ^ —  recognised  the  features 

of  her  etepean.  Dr.  J.  C ,  then  attached  to  a  foreign  embassy.    He  wore 

a  loBg  nig^t-dress,  and  carried  something  on  his  arm.~ 

"  Good  Heavens  I    Is  that  you,  J ,  and  in  that  dress  ?"  cried  Lady 

C >  in  her  first  surprise.  * 

The  figure  turned  slowly  round,  and  she  then  became  aware  that  the  object 
he  csrri^  was  a  dead  child ;  the  body  being  swathed  round  and  round  m  a 
Isrge  Indian  tearf  of  remarkable  woikmanship,  which  Lady  C  had  pre* 
tented  to  Mrs.  J.  O on  the  eye  of  her  departure. 

As  she  gazed,  the  outlines  of  the  figures  became  indistinct,  inrisible ;  vanish* 
ins  in  the  grey  U^ht,  or  blending  with  the  familiar  objects  in  the  room. 

Lady  G— —  neither  fainted  nor  shrieked,  nor  even  rang  the  belL  She  lay 
back  wad  thought  the  matter  oyer,  resolving  to  mention  it  to  no  one  until  tfaie 
retora  of  her  husband,  then  absent  in  attendance  on  an  illustrious  household. 
His  experience  would  decide  whether  her  ph3rsical  health  offered  any  solution 
of  the  phenomenon.  As  for  its  being  a  dresm,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  accepted 
fiKt  that,  though  nobody  is  conscious  of  the  act  of  going  to  sleep,  eyerybody 
knows  by  the  sudden  change  of  scenery,  by  the  snapping  of  tiie  chain  of 
thooght,  ke,  &c.,  when  he  has  been  sleeping. 

Vei^  shortly  af^r,  Sir  J  retumcKl  home.  On  hearing  the  story,  he 
immediately  looked  at  die  tongue  that  related  such  wonders,  and  likewise  felt 
his  lad^s  pulse.  Both  organs  perfect.  Of  her  nerves  he  had  seen  proot 
Toocfamg  veracity,  she  was  trutn  itself.  AH  his  skill  could  devise  nothing 
better  than  a  recommendation  to  patience,  and  to  see  what  came  of  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  day  and  hour  were  noted  down,  and  the  next  advices  from 
T awaited  with  more  than  usual  interest. 

At  length  th^  came.    Dr.  J.  C informed  his  fiither  that  th^ir  child,  an 

onlj  one,  had  died  on  such  a  day  (that  of  the  apparition),  and  that  his  wife, 
anxious  that  it  should  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  had  begged  that 
it  miffht  be  forwarded  b^  the  next  homeward  ship.  In  due  course,  it  arrived, 
mbaimed,  but  enclosed  in  a  coffin  so  much  larger  than  was  required  for  the 
tiny  occupant,  that  the  intervening  space  had  to  be  filled  up  with  clothes,  &c., 
while  the  Indian  scarf  had  been  wound,  in  many  folds,  around  the  child*8 
body. 

In  faithfully  quoting  incidents  of  this  nature,  not  x»ually  provocative  of 
merriment,  the  mention  of  some  absurd  feature — sudi  as  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  J.  0-- —  in  a  costume  which  was  certainly  not  that  in  which  he  walked 
abroad,  has  often  tended  to  discourage  serious  discussion,  and  that  close  pur- 
ttdt  of  slight  clues  which  might  ultimately  reveal  the  positive  action  of  some 
fixed  Uw.  It  would,  for  example,  be  interesting,  and  pertinent  to  the  inauiry, 
to  learn  by  minute  comparison,  whether,  at  the  precise  instant  of  the  vision, 
<he  details  of  appearaiioe,  costume,  manner,  occupation,  &c.,  were  perfectly 
identieaL  In  the  majority  of  reliable  cases,  the  spectrum  is  presented  under 
^  guise  most  fiuniliar  to  the  seer— the  inference  being  that  the  latter*s  brain 
had  by  far  the  larger  share  in  the  production  of  the  imaffe.  But  in  the 
instance  last  adduc^  this  rule  did  not  prevail ;  the  external  aspect  was  not 
familiar.    A  figure  in  a  night-dress,  bearing  a  poor  dead  child,  might  indeed 

hate  moved  aw)ut  the  house  atT ,  and  no  doubt  did  so,  but  by  something 

more  than  imagination  and  the  work  of  familiar  ideas,  must  Lady  C % 

mmd  have  possessed  itself  of  that  unlikely  image. 

It  is  as  though  the  mind  were  permitted  to  project  itself  for  an  instant  into 
the  actual  scene  to  which  it  points,  and  to  come  back,  enriched  with  direct 
ind  true  intdlige^ce,  yet  ignorant  of  the  process  by  which  it  had  been  ob- 
tsined ;  a  sort  of  reflex  action,  in  fact,  somewhat  resembling  that  described 
by  Sir  Charies  Bell  and  others,  as  existing  in  the  corporal  frame,  in  relation 
to  the  independent  action  of  the  sensational  and  motor  nerves. 
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The  following  is  one  of  that  class  of  ghost-stories  which  are  the  least 
encumbered  with  incredible  or  impossible  accessories,  and  it  derives  ad- 
ditional importance  from  bein^  narrated  by  a  clear-headed  man,  a  sceptic 
and  a  disbeliever.  It  is,  in  &ct,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  Tery  circum- 
stances of  the  hard  philosophic  turn  of  the  attestor's  mind  that  we  have 
the  details  less  encumbered  wjth  those  absurdities  wluch  are  often  added 
under  the  influence  of  terror,  or  of  an  excited  imagination: 

It  appears  that,  the  conversation  having  taken  a  psychological  turn,  tlie 
elder  gentleman  had  been  plainly  asked  whether  or  no  he  believed  that 
spirits  could  appear.  Instead  of  replying,  as  had  been  confidently  expected, 
with  a  couple  of  negative  monosyllables  and  a  little  sarcasm,  he  made  some 
hesitating  answer,  and,  moreover,  betrayed  such  unwonted  agitation,  that  the 
questioner  hastened  to  change  the  subject.    He  was,  however,  stopped. 

*'  Nephew,"  stud  the  old  gentleman,  earnestly,  "you  have  touched  upon  a 
theme  very  painful  to  me~more so  than  you  can  wdl  understand;  still,  I  am 
not  altogether  unwilling  to  converse  upon  it ;  and  perhaps  the  doing  so  may 
somewhat  lessen  the  melancholy  impression  I  have  conceived  from  a  circum- 
stance^ that  lately  befel  me.  Xea,  I  will  tell  it  you ;  but  do  not  interrupt  me 
with  either  doubts,  suggestions,  or  queries.  Ail  this  I  have  already  done  for 
myself. 

"  You  know,  well  enough,  that  I  am  not  a  man  given  to  fancies.  I  have  a 
dull  habit  of  regarding  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  may  possibly  be.  I 
ignore  probabilities,  and  hate  hypotheses.  The  facts  of  the  world  I  have  found 
numerous  enough  to  deal  with,  let  alone  contingencies.  I  make  this  confes- 
sion, not  for  the  sake  of  argument,  but  simply  to  enable  you  the  better  to 
appreciate  what  I  am  going  to  tell. 

*'Tou  have  been  long  aware  of  the  estrangement  between  my  brother 
Georffe  and  myself.  It  matters  not  for  the  cause.  Blame,  I  am  afraid, 
attached  to  both  of  us.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  you  that  we  parted, 
ten  years  ago,  in  anger ;  and  that,  up  to  the  time  of  hb  death,  last  year,  we 
neither  saw  each  other,  nor  held  intercourse  of  any  kind. 

"  One  night,  last  December,  I  had  gone  to  bed,  as  usual,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  had,  I  ima^e,  fallen  asleep  at  once ;  for  I  remembered  nothing 
afler  getting  into  bed,  till  I  was  awakened  by  something  that  seemed  to  be 
lyiuff  across  my  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Supposing  that  it  was  Brush, 
iny  uo^,  who  did  sometimes  gain  surreptitious  entrance  into  my  room  at  night, 
I  called  to  him,  and  bade  him  get  down. 

"  As  my  speaking  produced  no  effect,  I  sat  up  to  see  what  it  was  that  had 
disturbed  me,  I  do  not  know  if  you  wUl  understand  what  I  mean  by  seeing 
in  the  dark.    Let  me  explain. 

''If  you  go  into  a  totally  dark  room,  where  there  happens  to  be  a  pore 
white  object,  you  will,  after  a  time,  know  in  what  part^f  the  room  it  is;  and, 
if  you  are  patient,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
articles.  Again,  if  you  are  in  the  dark,  and  an  object  of  licht  colour  is  near 
you,  however  minute,  it  will  in  a  few  moments  become  visible.  You  yourself 
are  in  darkness,  yet  you  see.  The  object  of  your  vision  sheds  no  light  on  other 
bodies,  however  near.  It  is  merely  self-illuminating.  So  it  was  with  me.  I 
could  not  see  the  posts  of  my  bed,  nor  the  wiodow,  nor  my  own  hand ;  and 
yet  I  saw  that  a  man  was  lying  across  my  feet,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  me! 

"  I  have  more  than  once  asked  myself  how  it  was  I  did  not  conclude  him  to 
be  a  robber.  No  such  idea  crossed  my  mind.  I  was  not  alarmed.  Still,  I 
made  no  effort  to  move,  or  question  the  intruder ;  and  it  was  assuredly  from 
no  superstitious  feeling,  for  the  thought  of  anything  preternatural  never  oc- 
curred to  me  until  the  figure  raised  itself  up  on  one  arm,  and  showed  me  dis- 
tinctly the  countenance  of  my  brother  George.    Theitj  1  own,  I  felt  awe- 
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stricken — as  in  ihe  presence  of  something  beyond  our  comprehennon.  I  knew 
that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  was  before  me^ 

"  I  had  not,  as  T  have  said,  seen  Greorge  for  ten  jears.  The  once  £Euniliar 
ftce  was  again  before  my  eyes,  showing  just  the  change  that  period  most  hare 
made.  The  fiiint  halo  which  seemed  to  endrcle  the  figare  made  perfectly 
liflible  the  lines  on  his  face,  and  the  hair  streaked  with  grey.  I  saw  him  gaze 
etmestly  on  me,  and  noticed  his  lips  move,  as  though  he  strove  to  speak.  At 
the  moment  I  fell  back  on  my  pillow,  and  darkness  shut  him  from  my  sight. 

**  After  lying  a  minute  or  two  to  collect  myself,  I  rose,  noted  the  hour,  and, 
for  greater  certainty,  knocked  at  my  servant's  door  and  inquired  the  time.  I 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  securing  additional  evidence  that  I  had  not  been  in  a 
dream. 

''The  precaution  was  scarcely  necessary.  I  awoke,  next  morning,  with  a 
dear  remembrance  of  all  that  bad  transpired ;  and  my  first  act  was  to  write 
to  my  brother,  asking  him  if  anything  had  occurred  to  him,  and  (filled,  too 
lite,  with  the  love  I  had  before  felt  for  him)  asked  him  to  forgive  my  part  in 
onr  quarrel,  and  come  and  see  me. 

"Alas!  he  was  past  earthly  reconciliation.  He  had,  indeed,  expired  on  the 
night  his  spirit  visited  me.  And,-  nephew,  at  ten  minutes  before  the  time  I 
h^  noted  down,  Gk^rge  had  lifted  himselif  faintly  from  the  pillow,  and,  sup- 
porting his  head  on  his  hand,  asked  for  his  *  dear  brother  John.*  '* 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  Mr.  "  Hare  "  (the  name  by  which  the  friend 
who  supplied  this  incident  desires  to  be  known)  furnished  the  most  sufficing 
verifications  of  the  fact  rdated. 

Our  notice  of  Mr.  Spicer's  work  would  be  very  incomplete  without  an 
instance  of  intercommunication  with  departed  as  well  as  with  departing 
qiirits: 

We  arrive  now  at  one  of  those  inexplicable  occurrences  which,  examined 
to  thdr  source,  afford  us  no  alternative  but  to  believe  either  that  gentlemen 
of  high  character  and  honourable  position  have  united  in  the  invention  and 
dissenunation  of  a  gross  falsehood,  or  that  something  that  may  fairly  be  called 
pretematund  has  really  and  truly  been  presented  to  our  generation. 

For  several  years  past,  singular  rumours  have  got  abroad,  from  time  to 
time,  relative  to  an  old  family-seat  near  F ,  Somersetshire,  which,  how- 
ever, despite  its  reputation,  has  never,  up  to  the  present  moment,  been  with- 
out occupants.  The  circumstance  most  frequently  associated  with  the  rumours 
aforesaid,  was  that,  on  almost  every  night,  at  twelve  o^dock,  something  that 
was  invisible  entered  a  certain  corridor  at  one  end,  and  passed  out  at  the 
other.  It  mattered  not  to  the  mysterious  intruder  who  might  be  witnesses  of 
tiie  midnight  progress.  Almost  as  regularly  as  niffht  succeeded  day,  the 
ftrange  sound  recurred,  and  was  precisely  that  which  would  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  lady,  wearing  the  high-heeled  shoes  of  a  former  period,  and  a 
fbD  silk  dress,  sweeping  through  the  corridor.  Nothing  was  ever  seett^ — and 
tiie  nnpression  product  by  hearing  the  approach,  the  passing,  and  withdrawal 
of  the  visitor  with  perfect  distinctness,  while  the  companion-sense  was  shut, 
was  described  as  most  extraordinary. 

It  was  but  a  day  or  two  since,  that  the  brother  of  the  writer  chanced  to 
meet  at  dinner  one  of  the  more  recent  ear-witnesses  of  this  certainly  most  re- 
msikable  phenomenon,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  hitter,  the  adventure 
shall  be  given  nearly  in  his  own  words. 

"I  was  visiting,  about  two  years  ago,  at  a  friend's  house,  a  few  miles  from 

F i  when  my  attention  was  attracted,  one  day  at  dinner,  to  a  conversation 

tiiat  was  going  on,  having  rdference  to  the  haunted  character  of  B-^— 

House,  near  F .    The  subject  seemed  to  interest  the  speakers  so  much, 

that  I  begged  to  be  informed  of  the  details,  and  learned  that  a  particular 
eoiridor  of  the  mansion  in  question  was,  every  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the 
•cene  of  an  occurrence  that  had  hitherto  defied  all  explanation.    One  of  the 
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party  had  himself  been  a  Tisttor  at  B House,  and,  being  so^tical  and 

devoid  of  fear,  requested  permission  to  keep  Tigil  in  the  haunted  gallerj.  He 
did  so,  witnessed  the  phenomenon,  and  *  nothing  on  earth,'  he  fra^j  owned, 
^  woold  induce  me  to  repeat  ike  experiment.*  He  then  recounted  to  me 
certain  circumstances,  which  agreed  so  nearly  with  what  I  myself  sobsequentlj 
witnessed,  that  it  will  be  better  to  narrate  them  from  the  direct  eTidence  of 
my  own  astonished  senses. 

'*  My  curiosity  being  greatly  increased  by  the  manifest  belief  accorded  by 
those  present  to  this  g^ttleman's  story,  I  obtained  an  introduction  to  the 

fiimily  of  B House,  and  received  from  them  a  ready  permission  to  pass  a 

night,  or  more,  if  necessary,  in  the  haunted  corridor.  I  was  at  full  liberty, 
moreover,  to  select  an^jr  companion  I  chose,  for  the  adventure,  and  I  aooord- 

ingly  invited  an  old  mend,  Mr.  W.  K ,  who  happ^ied  to  be  shooting  in 

the  neighbourhood^  to  accompany  me. 

^  E ,  like  myself,  was  aisposed  to  incredulity  in  such  matters ;  he  had 

never  seen  anything  of  the  sort  oefore,  and  was  positively  assured  either  that 
nothing  unusual  would  occur  on  the  night  when  two  such  sentries  were  on 
duty,  or  tiiat  we  should  have  no  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  phenomenon 
to  a  fleshly  source. 

"The  family  at  B  happened  at  this  period  to  be  from  home,  but 

authority  havinff  been  given  us  to  make  any  arrangements  we  pleased,  K— - 
and  I  proceeded  to  the  mansion,  intending,  at  all  events,  to  devote  two  nights 
to  the  experiment.  It  will  be  seen  that  Skis  part  of  the  plan  was  not  strictly 
carried  out ! 

"  We  dined  early,  at  five  o'clock,  and  in  order  to  make  certain  of  the  clear- 
ness of  our  heads,  drank  nothing  but  a  little  table-beer.  We  had  then  six 
hours  before  us ;  but,  resolved  to  lose  no  chance,  we  took  up  our  position  at 
once  in  the  haunted  corridor.     It  was  of  considerable  length,  with  a  door  at 

each  extremity,  and  one  or  two  at  the  side.    My  friend  K is  a  good 

piquet  player,  and  as  our  watch  was  to  be  a  prolonged  one^  and  it  was 
extremdy  desirable  to  keep  ourselves  well  on  the  alert,  it  was  agreed  to  take 
some  cards  with  us. 

"  Combining  business  with  pleasure,  we  placed  our  card-table  so  as  com- 
pletely to  barricade  the  passage ;  oar  two  chairs  exactly  filling  up  the  space 
that  remained,  so  that  it  woum  be  impossible  for  any  mortal  creature  to  press 
through  without  disturbing  us.  In  addition  to  this,  we  placed  two  lighted 
candles  on  the  ground  near  the  wall,  at  two  or  three  feet  from  tl^  tabk,  on 
the  side  from  vdiich  the  mysterious  footsteps  always  came.  Finally,  we  pUeed 
two  rev(dvers  and  two  life-preservers  on  the  table. 

"  These  precautions  taken,  we  commenced  our  game,  and  plajred  with  wtuj- 
ing  success  till  about  eleven  o'clock.  At  that  time,  growing  a  little  tired  of 
piquet,  we  changed  the  game  to  ^cart^  and  played  until  the  house-dock 
sounded  midnight  Mechanically  we  dropped  our  cards,  and  looked  along  the 
dim  corridor.  Ho  sounds,  however,  followed^  and  after  pausing  a  minute  or 
two,  we  resumed  the  game,  which  chanced  to  be  near  its  conclusion. 

"  '  I  say,  it's  nonsense  sitting  up,*  yawned  K-^ — ;  *  this  thing  never  comes, 
you  know,  after  twelve.    What  do  you  say  ?    After  this  game  ?' 

"  I  looked  at  my  watch,  which  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  set  by  the 
church  clock,  as  we  entered  the  village.  By  this  it  appeared  that  the  house- 
dock  was  fast.    It  wanted  yet  three  minutes  of  the  hour.    Pointing  out  the 

mistake  to  E ,  I  proposed  that  we  should,  by  all  means,  wait  another  ten 

minutes. 

"The  words  were  not  fiurly  out  of  my  mouth,  when  the  door  at  the  end 
seemed  to  open  and  redose.  This  time  the  cards  literally  dropped  from  onr 
hands,  for,  though  nothing  could  be  seen,  the  conviction  was  growing,  on 
both  our  minds,  that  Momething  had  entered.  We  were  soon  more  folly  con- 
vinced of  it.  The  silence  was  broken  bv  a  tapping  sound,  such  as  would  be 
caused  b    a  Ught  person,  wearing  high-heded  dioes,  quietiy  coming  towaidf 
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08  up  the  gallery,  each  step,  as  it  approached,  sounding  more  distmct  than 
the  U8t ;  exactly,  in  fact,  as  woald  be  the  case  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
It  was  a  firm  and  regular  tread — light,  yet  determined — and  it  was  accom- 
ptnied  hj  a  sound  between  a  sweep,  a  rustle,  and  a  whistle,  not  comparable 
to  SDythuig  but  the  brushing  of  a  stiff  silken  dress  against  the  walls ! 

**  How  K and  I  looked  as  the  sounds  advanced  as  it  were  to  storm  tis, 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  I  confess  I  was,  for  the  moment,  petrified  wiUi 
amazement,  and  neither  of  us,  I  believe,  moved  hand  or  foot.  On — on — on 
—came  the  tap  and  rustle ;  iJiey  reached  the  lighted  candles  on  the  floor, 
paned  them,  not  even  disturbing  the  flame,  Uien  the  tapping  ceased,  but  the 
mvisible  silken  robe  seemed  to  orush  the  wall  on  both  sides,  on  a  level  with 
onr  heads,  then  the  tapping  recommenced  on  the  other  side  the  table,  and  so, 
receding,  made  its  exit  at  the  other  door !  I 

"As  for  makmg  any  use  of  onr  revolvers  or  life-preservers,  the  idea  never 
oaee  oceorred  to  eidier  of  us.  There  was  not  even  a  shadow  at  which  to 
fltnke;  it  wai  aoimd  alone. 

"I  feel  that  any  attempt  to  explain  this  strange  phenomenon  ai  onoe  to  my 
own  satisfaction  and  that  of  otners,  would  be  perfectly  futile.  I  must  of 
necessity  content  myself  with  simply  narrating  the  fact  as  it  occurred,  and  as 
it  had  l^en,  and  probably  may  yet  be,  witnessed  by  many  others,  as  little  pre- 

i&posed  as  my  friend  K and  I  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  any  human 

irbfice. 

"I  may  mention  that,  on  one  occasion,  it  chanced  that  a  nurse  in  the 
finilj  had  to  pass  through  the  corridor  about  the  hour  of  twelve,  carry inff, 
or  rather  leadnag,  a  little  gbi  wko  wu  demftind  dumb.  As  the  sounds  passed, 
the  child  appeared  to  shrink  back  in  the  utmost  alarm,  struggling  and  moan- 
io^  to  get  away,  nor  could  she  ever  be  induced  to  enter  the  comdor  again, 
widiout  evincing  the  same  violent  terror." 

The  only  slight  correction  that  we  would  humbly  venture  to  make  ia 
tUs  story  is,  tint  the  ruffling  of  the  spiritual  body  may  have  been  mis* 
taken  for  that  of  riikengarmeots,  but  then  the  power  in  such  a  spiritual 
csKDce  to  tap  or  prodooe  audible  sounds  is  equally  incomprehensible  in 
the  present  state  of  the  inquiry. 

And  here  we  must  perforce  quit  this  entertaining  volume.  Mr.  Spicer 
has  added  many  remarkable  instanoes  of  ^e  supernatural  to  those  already 
aeeamulated,  and  he  has  diseuseed  them  in  a  very  fair  and  philosophic 
spirit,  as  nnich  opposed  to  excessive  eredoHty  or  superstition  on  the  one 
bad,  as  it  is  to  soperfictal  denunciation  on  the  other.  Much,  however, 
remains  to  be  done  ere  correct  and  satisfactory  inferences  can  be  drawn 
fiwn  these  extraordinary  phenomena.  It  is,  in  the  mean  time,  something 
to  hate  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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BY  W.   BRODIE. 

IV. 

CAPTAIN  KETTLE  AND  THE  INSUBANCE  AGENT. 

*'  The  rest  ov  the  juroty  we  had  considerable  good  chances.  We 
wur  one  ov  the  fust  steamers  as  had  begun  tu  run  the  season,  so  we  loaded 
up  bewtiful,  and  whan  we  cum  tu  New  Orleans  thar  wum't  a  vessel  the 
whole  season  arter  as  had  done  a  better  stroke  ov  bisness  on  a  trip  than 
we'd  done  that  one.  But  the  owner  ov  that  cotton  as  I  spoke  about,  he 
didn't  tarn  up  at  all ;  wall,  we  didn't  know  what  tu  du,  so  the  captin  he 
jist  sell'd  ov  it,  seein'  as  prices  was  pretty  high,  and  he  puts  the  money 
tu  bank,  and  he  advertises  some  three  times,  but  nivir  havin'  axed  the 
name  of  the  plantashun,  we  didn't  in  course  know  tu  tell  whar  we'd 
shipped  it,  and  I'd  furgot  the  overseer's  name  clean. 

**  *  This  trip  we  ain't  done  that  bad  neether.  Bill,'  says  the  captin  tu 
me,  about  a  week  arter  we'd  cum  to  New  Orleans ;  '  but  I  g^ess  we 
most  du  summut  better  yet  afore  we  leaves  this  and  dars  tu  go  tu  home. 
Now,  I've  got  a  plan,  a  rael  New  England  one,  and  ye  must  help  me  tu 
put  it  through.'  *  Anythin'  in  raisin,'  says  I,  *  to  sarve  yew  I'll  du.' 
But  I  was  a  thinkin'  all  the  time  ov  sarvin'  myself  too,  if  I  on'y  could. 
'  That's  jist  what  I  expected  ov  ye,  Bill,'  says  the  captin.  '  I've  bien  and 
'sured  this  boat  considerable  high,  so  if  anybody  axes  if  the  boat's  a  new 
one,  jist  ye  give  'em  a  evasive  answer,  'cause  the  decks  is  new  like,  and 
there's  no  need  a  tellin'  ov  'em  as  this  boat  wur  made  up  ov  the  ingines 
ov  the  Fairy  QueeUy  and  her  hull  new  planked  and  decked,  et  ceterar, 
seein'  as  the  builder  ain't  bien  and  put  it  in  the  ship's  papers.'  ^  Sure,' 
says  I,  *  and  it  ain't  supposable  as  they'd  guess  the  Frairee  Bird  wur 
made  ov  her  noways,  beein',  as  she  is,  a'most  a  half  longer,  and  clean  new 
cabin  fitdns?'  Oist  so,'  said  the  captin.  'Now,  toe-night,  arter  the 
'surance  agint's  bien  aboard — and  whan  he  du  cum  see  ye  treat  ov  him 
hansum ;  give  him  the  best  of  everythin',  and  plenty  tu  drink,  mind  that 
— then  ye'll  put  out  a  little  in  the  stream.  There's  a  many  ships  a  leavin', 
and  mayhap  one  on  'em  might  run  intu  yer,  so  look  out.  Du  ye  under- 
stand  T  *  Yes,'  says  I ;  *  reckin  I  rft*.'  *  Jist  so,'  says  the  captin ;  *  than 
I'm  goin'  ashore  tu  pass  the  night  wi'  a  friend.'  Scarce  wur  the  captin 
gone  afore  a  man  m  goold  specs  cums  aboard.  '  Is  this  the  Frairee 
jBird?^  says  he.  '  Guess  she  is,'  says  I,  ^  and  as  oncommon  nice  a  craft 
as  ivir  ye  seed.  Splendid  cabins,  and  a  bridal  saloon  as  ud  du  fur  Soli- 
man  and  the  Queen  ov  Shebar,  if  they  was  here ;  ye  couldn't  du  better 
nor  take  a  passage  in  her,  I  calkilate,'  says  I,  makin'  jist  as  if  I  think'd 
he  wur  a  passenger  as  intended  goin'  tu  some  part  up  river,  though  I 
guess'd  as  'twur  th'  'surance  man.  *  I  don't  want  no  passage,'  says  he. 
*  I've  come  along  ov  a  'surance,  and  I  on'y  wants  tu  look  over  yer 
vessel  direck,'  says  he ;  '  and  I  jist  want  tu  speak  a  word  with  Oaptiu 
Kettle.'     *  Show  ye  over  the  vessel  I'll  du  with  pleasure,'  says  I,  *  but  as 
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for  seein'  the  daptin,  that's  onpoesible,  far  he  ain't  aboard,  bein'  aa  how 
be  went  ashore  an  hoar  ago  tu  settle  about  some  cargo,  I  du  believe.' 
*Tm  rael  downright  put  out  tu  hear  the  captin  ain't  aboard,  'cause  I 
wisbed  tu  see  him  most  partikler,  tu  ask  if  this  boat  wur  quite  new,  'cause 
he  has  put  a  biggish  price  on  her,  sartin,  and  I  forgetted  tu  ask  him  whan 
he  wur  in  oar  office.      *  Ain't  the  policy 


all  right,  than  ?'  says  I.  *  In 
eoorse  it  is,'  says  he ;  '  on'y  that  it  should  be  wrote  down  in  our  books 
if  the  boat's  right  new,  ingines  and  all ;  and  if  the  oaptin  said  she  war, 
and  arter  we  found  as  she  wum't,  than  the  policy  wouldn't  be  good  fur 
DOthin' ;  and  if  she  ain't,  the  captin's  is  a  onconsciniable  high  price  he 
pots  on  her,  so  I'd  jist  put  in  a  demur  agin  him,  and  stop  his  Sfulin'  till 
we  cum'd  tu  better  tarms.'  '  Oh !  that's  it,  is  it,'  says  I ;  *  and  sure 
rd  like  tu  see  the  captin  done  like,  'cause  this  berth  don't  suit  me  quite, 
sad  I  calkilate  I  might  better  ov  myself.'  *  Wall,'  says  the  man,  ^yeur 
me  jist  as  good  as  the  captin,  now  bein'  as  yeur  in  charge,  and  him 
away,  so  ye  can  tell  me,  and  make  yer  affidavy  jist  as  well  as  him.' 
'Right,'  says  I;  *but  than  I  kn(%8  nothin'  at  all  or  the  matter,  'cept 
Aai  as  Pre  happen'd  tu  see  myself,  for  I  wum't  with  the  captin  whan  he 
bayed  this  vessel,  and  he  is  so  disdainfal  he  scarce  ivir  crosses  a  word  with 
his  officers.'  '  Than  ain't  thar  none  ov  the  other  officers  or  men  aboard 
as  I  can  ask,  jist  fur  informashun  ?'  '  Not  one,'  says  I ;  *  the  captin  give 
all  the  officers  leave,  and  we've  shipped  a  clean  new  crew  here.'  As  wur 
true.  *  But  oome,  and  let's  take  a  drink  and  a  snack  like,  and  than  ye 
can  see  the  boat  all  Uirough,  and  judge  fur  yerself.'  ^  I  don't  mind  if  I 
do,'  says  he.  *  I  ain't  <Uned  yet.'  *  Wall,  my  dinner's  jist  ready,  if  ye 
Ekes  tu  jine  me,'  says  L  *  Thankee  kindly,'  says  he.  *  So  let's  jist 
smile  tu  git  the  appytite  up,  at  onoet,'  says  L 

**  The  man  took  quite  kinder  sort  tu  the  idear  ov  a  smile  I  seed,  so  I 
jilt  takes  one  whisky  wi'  him,  and  I  says,  *  Excuse  ov  me  a  minnit,  till  I 
goes  tu  hurry  up  ov  our  black  cook  thar,  and  see  all's  right  fur  dinner.' 
'Du,'  says  he.  So  I  goes  tu  the  caboose,  and  I  tells  the  steward  tu  put 
three  bottles  ov  best  champagne  in  ice,  and  tu  draw  thar  corks,  and  half 
fill  ov  'em,  whan  they  was  froien,  with  white  brandy,  but  tu  put  nigh  me 
a  bottle  as  wam't  doctored,  fur  my  own  drinkin'.  And  then  I  brewed  a 
julep  as  strong  as  forked  lightnin'  in  one  glass  fur  him,  and  a  weakish 
one  in  another  fur  myself,  and  I  go'd  back  tu  my  cabin  wi'  them  two 
juleps,  which  we  drink'd  tugether  quite  conformable.  Arter  that  drink 
I  seed  as  all  wur  right  The  medicine  had  took  effect,  that  wur  clar,  fur 
the  man  he  becom'd  all  ov  a  sweet,  quite  friendly  like,  and  tell'd  me  all 
the  secrets  ov  his  trade,  and  how  he'd  shaved  a  many  ov  the  captins. 

''  Wall,  the  dinner  wur  fust  rate,  'cause  the  captin  had  a  lot  ov  thbgs 
aboard  on  purpose  fur  this  dinner,  which  he  knowed  would  come  off,  and 
the  man  he  eat  as  if  he  hadn't  a  seen  a  dinner  fur  a  month  past,  and  I 
guess  'twam't  of 'en  as  he'd  a  seed  like  that  feed,  'cause  I  (ht  like  good 
feedin',  and  the  livin'  at  my  table  at  all  times  ain't  none  ov  the  smallest. 
Noir  a  man  what  eats  pritty  considerable  he  most  drink  a  few  jist  tu  wash 
his  eatin'  down,  so  the  champagne  as  I  had  ordered  came  quite  handy  tu 
th'  'surance  man,  and  I  sa^s  tu  him,  says  I,  *  Better  put  another  bottle 
ia  ioe  dose  tu  ye,  that'll  suit  ver  better^  1  guesses.'  *  Sartin,' says  he,  'and 
BMDy  thanks.'     So  one  ov  them  well-brandied  ones  wur  sot  down  in  a 
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pail  ov  ice,  and  I  took  care  as  it  war  renewed  reg'lar  as  fust  as  he  drank  ; 
and  all  the  time  the  man  nirir  knowed  as  it  wur  bottle  arter  bottle  as  he 
wnr  a  diinkin'.  So  bj  the  end  ot  dinner  he  wnr  pnttj  well  a  sheet  or 
two  in  the  wind,  and  arter  we'd  to<^  a  cnp  or  coffee,  fur  it's  French  fa^n 
down  to  New  Orieons  tn  drink  coffee  regular  arter  meals,  I  say^  '  Take 
a  chace  coffee  F'  '  A  shass  cafff,  ye  means,'  says  he.  '  Gaess  I  wilL' 
'  Steward,  bring  o¥  the  very  best  cogniac  and  glasses,'  says  I ;  and  we'd 
got  some  rippin'  swiade  or  that  kind  on  board — which  in  coarse  he  done 
direck.  ^  That's  yer  sort,'  says  the  roan,  whan  he  tasted  ov  the  cogniae; 
<  fust  rate.  It's  well  we  ain't  none  ov  this  staff  tu  home,  else  I'm  mortal 
afear'd  the  office  wouldn't  see  much  ov  me.  I'll  trouble  ye  tu  pass  me 
that  thar  bottle  ag^n.'  <  Take  as  mudi  as  ye  pleases,'  sajs  I ;  *  we've  got 
plenty  on  board,  and  I'll  send  ye  a  half  a  dtzien  gif  ye'U  allow  me.'  ^  May 
I  ax  yer  name  ?'  says  be.  *  Bill  Thompson,'  says  L  *  Wall,  Bill,'  says 
he,  'yeur  a  exceedin'  ov  a  chap  tu  my  taste ;  but  I  most  be  ^in',  'cause 
its  gettin'  late ;  it  most  be  well-nigh  sundown,  I  guess.'  *  Nivir  mmd,' 
says  I ;  ^  take  one  more  glass  tu  keep  the  cold  off  the  stummi^,  and  then 
ye  can  see  ov  the  ship  and  go*'  I  Imowed,  of  course,  as  that  war  the  time 
ta  show  ov  it  tu  luro,  beecaose  'twor  dar  as  than  I  could  flam  or  faim 
ezaddy  as  I  dux>s'd.  '  One  glass  more  be  it,'  says  he;  and  he  wnr  now 
a'most  up  ta  his  neck  in  the  lieker,  but  I  wur  quite  eool,  'canse  when  he 
war  a  dnnkin'  ov  his  brandied  champagne,  I'd  took  on'y  a  harf  a  bottle, 
and  made  up  the  rest  wi'  cider,  as  look'd  fbr  all  the  worid,  wi'  its  leaded 
neck'd  bottle  and  creamin'  top,  like  the  right  thing ;  and  place  ov  brandy, 
the  steward  he'd  gived  me,  by  my  orders,  burnt  sugar  and  water,  flavoured 
wi'  a  streak  ov  pure  Jamuky  and  a  squeeze  ov  limin. 

'*  Whan  th'  'surance  man  had  fimsh'd  his  glass,  I  says,  *  Now  well 
look  over  the  ship  if  ye  please,'  says  I.  <  Ti-nK>rry  would  be  better,'  says 
he ;  *  I  feels  ov  that  drink  in  my  head  a  few,  and  I'll  jist  call  in  the 
momin'.'  '  Oh  no !'  says  I — fur  that  wouldn't  have  fitted  my  book  at 
all — 'the  prinnt  time  is  ovrs,'  says  I,  ^and  who  can  recktn  fur  the 
&tar','  et  ceterar.  And  I  quoted  ov  some  verses  akmg  ov  that  text, 
which  went  tu  his  head  as  mudi  a'most  as  the  brandy  h^d  drank  aibre. 
'  Wall,  so  be  it,'  says  he.  And  we  vi^ted  ov  all  the  ship,  and  he  wur 
quite  content  wi'  all  I  tell'd  him,  and  wrote  down  at  my  request  tu  say  as 
he'd  found  the  ship  reg'lar  A  one.  Then  I  jist  puts  in  by  way  ov  a  re- 
mark, as  I  didn't  like  lyin'  so  dose  like  tn  the  quey,  seein'  as  she  wur  a 
new  boat,  and  the  old  boats  wnr  mortial  jealous  ov  us  I  know'd,  and  as 
nothin'  wur  easier  nor  fur  them  tu  set  her  afire  if  by  chance  they  wur  so 
minded;  and  whan  I  wur  a  sayin'  ov  that  to  him,  I  called  ov  a  firiend  as 
war  passin'  jist  to  let  him  bear  what  the  man  siud,  so  as  I  might  have  a 
witness  all  ready;  but  my  friend,  in  coarse,  he  didn't  hear  my  remark, 
on'y  the  man's  answer.  '  Wall,'  says  the  man,  hiccupin'  a  few  atwixt  his 
words — '  Bill,'  says  he,  *  this  boat  i»— "  hiccup" — most  etamal  near — 
"hiccap"  —  the  quey  —  "hiccup."  Why  dcii't  ye  pull  oat  intu  the 
str^m — "hiccup" — yew  could  a-warp  her  oat  along  ov  that — ** hic- 
cup"— buoy — "  hiccup" — ^Nwober  one — "  hiecup "--4iundred — **  hic- 
eup" — and  forty-one.'  'All  right,'  says  I,  'hut  I  dara't,  'cept  pew 
chooses  fur  till  order  ov  it.'  *  And  Aat' — "  hiccup" — says  he,  *  I  does 
most  partickler — "  hiccup" — and  if  ye  don't  da  ov  it  direck  III  'vide 
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yer— "  hiceop" — 'aarance,  may  I  U  Vbwed  if  I  don't/  says  he.  '  I*d 
wait  whar  I  war/  says  my  frifoid;  'it's  comidirible  dangecoof  along  or 
the  slups  goin'  oat  jiet  now,  out  thar  in  the  strSem,'  says  be.  ^Hold 
yer  toi^gae,  ye  tknnk  ye ;  dn  ye  think  I  minds  what  a  non*(4ash  likes  or 
ye  says,'  says  the  'surance  man.  ^  I  knows  my  bisness  I  guess,  and  I 
ofder  ye  tu  go  out  intu  the  strSem  wl'  '  Hear  he  hiccupped  most 
dreadfal,  and  I  think'd  as  he  war  a  goin'  tn  Ml  aloog  or  it ;  than  he 
eommeooed  agin  :  '  fiill,  I  order  ye  tn  go. out  intn  &e  middle  ov  the 
stream  direck  wi'  this  boat'  '  All  right,'  says  I ;'  that  I  will.'  And  I 
■poke  tu  my  friend  aside,  fur  I  see'd  he  wnr  a  feelin'  fur  his  bowie,  seein' 
ss  he  wur  nled  and  his  dander  roost  a  bkttin'  up,  and  teU'd  him  as  the 
man  wur  a  fiiend  ov  mine,  and  I  begged  him  not  tu  take  no  notice,  bat 
to  go  intu  my  cabin  and  wait  till  he  wnr  gone,  and  that  than  we'd  drink 
t  glass  tugithir  conformable.  Which  we  did  accordin',  and  the  'surance 
man  left  tu  go  tu  home  wi'  one  oy  my  blade  stewards  a  helptn'  or  him. 

"  Now  rd  got  all  I  wanted.  I  wmr  ordered  out  intu  the  middle  or  the 
stream,  and  my  friend  wnr  a  witness  ov  that,  b^des  another  man  as  was 
tUndin'  by  a  hearin'  or  the  whole  thing  from  the  qney,  and  who  said  tu 
me, '  I  guess  ye'U  hare  tu  go  out  along  or  that  darned  fule's  orders.' 
<  Guess  so,'  says  I ;  *  will  yew  come  and  take  a  drink  wi'  me,  mister- 
but  don't  know  yer  name.'  Now  )  said  this  'cause  I  thinks  here's  an« 
other  witness  come  providentitl  like  tu  my  hand,  but  I  must  know  who 
he  is,  and  whar  tu  fiud  him  whan  I  wants  him.  '  Mr.  Nixin's  my  name^' 
nys  he,  '  ship  chandler;  right  opposite  here  a'most  is  my  store.'  And 
wi'  that  he  cnm'd  aboard,  and  he  and  my  fnead  and  me  we  had  a  drink; 
sod  they  both  pitied  or  me  tu  be  ordered  fur  tu  go  out  intu  the  middle 
or  the  strSem ;  but  I  wur  right  pleased,  and  I  think  as  Captin  Kettle 
lusself  oouldn't  a  wori&ed  the  oracle  better  nor  I  done,  though  I  wur  but 
t  fresh  hand  as  it  wur. 

"  The  man,  as  I  said,  had  gone,  and  thar  wum't  but  them  two  friends 
aboard,  as  I  tell'd  ye  on,  so  I  thinks  now's  yer  time  fur  makin'  ready  fur 
a  start,  and  that  the  more  so,  as  I  see'd  two  or  three  large  ships  a  makin' 
loose;  so  I  says  tn  my  friends,  '  Guess  it's  'bout  time  I  wur  a  startin'  if  I 
intends  goin'  this  ni|^t,  fur  sun  lU  be  down  in  three  minits  I  du  believe, 
and  I  don't  a  like  tu  be  morin'  in  the  daric,  noway.' 

''  'Since  OuA'u  so,'  said  they,  '  we'll  jist  be  goin'.'     So  off  they  go'd. 

"  Now  our  crew  wur  most  new  men,  seein'  as  we'd  paid  o£f  the  old  lot 
bsnsnm;  but  the  captin,  he  think'd,  and  right  tu,  as  'twmr  better  to 
hire  fresh  hands,  along  ov  the  old  ones  knowin'  tu  mndi.  Wall,  the 
most  part  ov  the  men  wur  ashore,  'ceptin'  six  or  eight  and  the  two  black 
•tevarda  and  two  stevadores  as  I'd  keep'd  aboard.  *  So,'  says  I  tu  my 
aew  men,  *we  must  be  movin','  says  I,  ^  Whar  too,  on  airth?'  says 
they.  <  Tu  the  middle  of  the  strtan.*  '  Air  yew  mad,'  says  one  ov  'em ; 
*  it*s  downx9|lit  daag'rons  oat  thar  now.'  *  Can't  a  hdp  it,'  says  I ;  <  the 
'suraace  man  he  sskI  at  we  must.'  *  Oh  !  then,'  says  he, '  thar's  nothin' 
ta  be  done;  but  how  du  ye  calldlate  fur  tu  go?'  ^  Warp  out,'  says  I; 
'and  yew  jist  Uke  the  boat  and  take  that  ha^rser  aloi^,  and  mak't  fast 
ta  that  bo^right  oat  thar.'  And  I  ahowed  him  the  buoy  as  the  man  had 
Darned.  '  Tell,'  says  he,  '  which  ov  them  kyles  aim  I  tu  take  the  rope 
from  ;*  fur  we  had  sev'ral  lying  about,  but  many  ov  'em  wur  dummies, 
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rael  rotten^  pot  out  fur  show,  'cause,  as  I  told  ye,  we  wurn't  over  wall 
'  found.  *  Darn'd,'  says  I,  '  take  that  fust  one.'  Now  I  know'd  that  rope 
wurn't  wuth  nothin',  hy  bein'  reg'lar  rottin  all  through  ;  but  he'd  on'y 
lined  that  day,  so  he  nivir  suspected  nothin',  and  'twur  now  to  dark  as 
he  couldn't  see  the  rope  at  all.  Away,  than,  he  goes  and  makes  fiist  all 
right  tu  the  buoy,  ana  comes  back  with  the  boat,  and  he  axes  ov  me  if 
he  should  cast  off  firom  the  shore.  '  In  course,'  says  I.  So  he  casted  off, 
and  the  ship  wur  cumin'  up  reg'lar  sweet  tu  the  buoy.  Now  thar  war  a 
grit  large  English  ship  as  wur  iist  a  towin'  right  up  tu  her  anchorage  at 
the  very  moment  not  a  hundred  yards  from  us  ;  ana  when  I  seed  how  we 
wur  gom'  all  right  round,  I  wur  reg'lar  flummix'd,  and  I  think'd  as  my 
plan  had  &iled,  when  crack  goes  the  hawser,  and  away  we  sails  down  wi' 
the  strSem  riffht  broadside  on  tu  the  bows  ov  the  steamer  as  wur  a  towin' 
ov  the  Englishman ;  but  the  tug  she  cuts  out  ov  our  way,  and  I  runs  op 
to  the  steerin'  house,  whar  I  ketched  a  hold  ov  the  wheel ;  but  I  made  as 
if  I  wur  quite  dumfounder'd,  fur  I  put  the  helm  hard  j&-port,  which,  in 
course,  keep'd  her  head  tu  the  stream,  instead  of  puttin'  her  starboard  tu 
let  us  swing  round  easy  and  clar  the  vessel ;  so  bang  we  goes  right  mid- 
ships, a'most  'thwart  the  bows  ov  that  big  heavy-laden  ship,  and  the 
steamer  she  most  broke  in  two,  and  began  a  settlin'  down  stiddy.  WiJl, 
she  jist  turned  round  free  ov  th^  ship,  took  a  turn  like  tuwards 
the  shore,  and  give  a  plunge,  and  in  two  minits  the  Mississipie  had 
swallered  ov  the  Prairee  Bird  intire.  The  men  round  about,  meantime^ 
had  sended  boats,  ov  course,  tu  help  the  crew  away,  so  we  all  g^t 
tu  shore  at  oncet,  and  than  I  made  as  if  I  wur  agoin'  tu  kill  myself,  and 
my  friends  as  had  bien  with  me  in  the  evenin'  they  cum'd  up,  and  they 
teird  me  as  'twur  all  right,  and  that  they'd  a  heard  th'  'surance  man 
order  ov  me  tu  du  as  I  had  done,  and  they  said  they  wur  ready  tu  swear 
tu  it  in  any  court.  *  Do  then  cum  with  me  tu  the  captin,  fur  he'll  be 
outrageous  mad  whan  he  hears  ov  this  unfortune,  and  I'm  afeard  most  fur 
tu  go  fur  tu  see  him  along  ov  his  temper.'  '  Sartin,'  says  they, '  well  go.' 
So  we  all  three  goes  tu  the  captin  direck,  and  ye  should  have  seen  how  he 
stormed  and  swore,  and  he  made  as  if  he  wur  about  tu  kill  me  outright ; 
but  I  know'd  as  he  wur  right  well  pleased,  and  he*  scarce  could  help 
a  showin'  ov  it  whan  the  men  tell'd  as  how  th'  'surance  man  had  ordered 
ov  me  tu  go  out  intu  the  middle  ov  the  str^em,  which  they'd  heard  with 
thar  own  ears ;  and  wurn't  he  pleased  neither  whan  he  seed  as  I'd  made 
th'  'surance  man  sign  a  certificate,  a  sayin'  as  he'd  found  the  ship  quite 
up  tu  the  captin's  descripshun,  which  certificate  I  forgot  tu  tell  yeov  at  the 
time.  Wall,  the  captin  purtended  tu  be  somewhat  mollifyed  tu  me,  but  he 
wur  still  in  a  awful  takin',  and  he  said  as  how  he  wur  clean  outright  ruina- 
shined,  till  a  gentleman  at  the  bar  as  wur  standin'  by  he  axed  about  the 
affair,  and  whan  he  heard  he  wur  right  down  son^  fur  the  c^»tin,  and  he 
offer'd  tu  introduce  him  tu  a  friend  ov  hisn,  a  judge,  whieh  te  aecordin' 
did ;  and  the  judge  he  said  the  whole  wur  as  clear  as  mud,  and  that  the 
'surance  company  must  pay  down  at  oncet.  Than  he  axed  or  me  whar 
the  ship  as  wur  comin'  in  wur  at  the  time,  and  whan  I  tell'd  him  he  said, 
'They  hadn't  no  rio^ht  tu  be  thar  noways,  and  you've  aright  tu  damidgea 
irum  them  tu,  and  if  yew  lets  me  work  that,  i\\  get  *em  fur  ye  too ;  but 
ye  mustn't  let  on  tu  th'  'surance  company,  or  they'd  try  tu  recover  off'n 
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the  ship  too.  Now  thafs  what  I  intendi  tu  pint  oat  ta  the  oaptia  or  that 
dup,  and  he'll  he  blessed  glad  tu  settle  with  yon  at  oncet*  *  Thank'ee, 
JQ^^'  says  our  captin, '  fur  Fm  hut  a  poor  man,  and  I  owe  most  all  the 
priee  of  my  vessel  as  is  now  gone,  and  I'll  lose  a  trip  and  all,  so  Fm  rael 
grateful  as  you've  took  up  my  cause/  '  Now/  says  the  judge,  *  hisness  is 
bisness,  and  you  jist  make  ou  tan  agreement  with  me,  and  hind  yerself 
ta  give  me  ten  per  cent,  on  all  I  gits  fur  ye  frum  the  ship,  and  five  on  the 
same  fhim  th'  'surance,  so  hein'  as  they  disputes  the  pint ;  hut  in  case 
diey  don%  which  I  calkilate  they  won't  whan  they  knows  as  ye've  got 
me  fur  yer  consil,  ye'll  pay  roe  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  fur  my 
troahle.'  Wall,  our  captin  he  tried  fur  tu  hargain,  hut  it  wam't  no 
use,  BO  he  had  tu  write  as  the  judge  desired,  and  in  the  course  ov 
a  week  he'd  got  his  money  intire  frum  the  'surance,  and  a  pritty 
tolehle  sum  frum  the  ship,  so  that  he  wur  ahle  tu  go  hack  tu  home, 

ry  all  his  dehts,  and  start  with  a  new  ship  a'most  dar  paid  up.     But 
waited  tu  New  Orleans,  cause  I  didn't  dar  tu  go  hack  along  ov  the 
maishal  hisness  as  I  tell'd  ye  on,  and  I  had  the  cotton  money  ov  that 
man  at  the  plantashun  as  we  couldn't  find,  ready  tu  pay  him,  and 
sooie  ov  my  own  savins  besides.     So  whan  they  selled  the  wreck  ov  the 
Frairee  Bird,  which  wur  down  in  the  bed  ov  the  river,  I  g^t  a  friend  tu 
Ind  fur  it  fur  me,  as  I  know'd  the  ingines  wur  excellent,  but  I  telPd  every- 
body as  they  wum't  any  great  shakes ;  and  the  captin,  whan  he'd  got  his 
money  frum  the  'surance,  boasted  considerable  as  the  boat  he'd  lost  wum't 
a  new  one,  and  he'd  nivir  said  she  wur,  as  wur  true,  though  he  said  she 
vnr  worth  the  price  he'd  put  upon  her,  which  nobody  believed.     But, 
anyhow,  I  got  the  ingines  dirt  cheap,  and  I  soon  had  them  up  and  cleaned 
and  iled.     Then  I  put  'em  aboard  a  boat  as  wur  goin'  tu  Memphis,  and 
thar  I  had  a  cheap  old  hull  fitted  up  fur  them,  and  I  traded  with  it  the 
end  ov  the  season,  and  by  winter  I  had  made  up  again  the  complete  sum 
or  them  cotton  bales.     So  I  started  tu  find  the  planter  as  they  belong^ed 
to,  and  I  took  the  overseer's  commissions  and  some  prisints  besides.  Wall, 
I  had  a  most  infamal  ov  a  hard  task  tu  find  that  man  out ;  but  at  length 
I  socceeded,  and  he  wur  most  awfiil  elad  tu  see  me,  but  he  said  nirir  tu 
mrod  any  more  about  the  hisness,  as  his  master  had  gone  direck  frum  his 
plantashun  intendin'  tu  go  aboard  ov  the  steamer,  but  had  been  forced  tu 
go  on  tu  New  York  along  ov  his  family,  which  wur  thar,  hein'  sick.  That 
he'd  laid  the  mistake  about  the  cotton  tu  the  blame  ov  that,  and  that  he'd 
be  tarnation  pleased  tu  hear  as  the  price  had  tum'd  up  all  right  and  no 
tnmble  road.     Whan  I  heard  that,  it's  better  tu  be  lucky  than  wise,  or 
bonest  eether  sometiroes,  thinks  I." 


TOU  LIT. 
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The  peace  of  Bretigni,  signed  May  8,  1 360,  put  an  end  to  the  long 
and  bloody  ^ars  between  England  and  France,  of  wbidi  the  last  cam- 
paign was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  The  French  king,  John,  a 
prisoner  to  Edward  III.,  was  compelled  to  agree  to  terms  not  over-hard 
for  one  in  his  position ;  and  peace  was  once  more  restored  to  his  suflPering 
kingdom.  Kmg  John,  dying  soon  afterwards  in  England,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  adjust  some  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  the  treat}*,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  cares  and  royalties  by  his  son,  Charles  V.,  sumamed  the 
Wise. 

The  obstacles  this  prince  found  in  the  way  of  recovering  France  to 
something  l^ke  her  former  prosperity  were  unusually  great.  In  addition 
to  the  necessity  he  was  unaer  of  reassuring  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  so 
that  fiEimine  might  be  averted,  of  organising  defences  against  foreign  foes, 
and  of  seeing  to  the  administration  of  the  laws  and  the  internal  police  of 
the  kingdom,  he  had  to  face  an  evil  hitherto  ui^uiown — one  which  had 
risen  out  of  the  war,  and  been  fostered  by  it. 

Edward  IIL  had  employed  in  his  army  many  thousands  of  mercenary 
troops,  men  of  all  nations  in  Europe,  whose  otrongest  tie  to  bind  them  to 
their  general  was  the  pay  they  received  from  him,  and  the  booty  they  ac- 
quired under  his  guidance.  These  men,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
ought  by  rights  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  France,  and  it  was  under- 
stood, at  least  on  the  French  side,  that  they  would  be  so  withdrawn.  They 
were  suffered,  however,  to  remain,  and  being  loosed  from  the  slack  rein  of 
discipline  in  which  they  had  been  held,  they  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
country,  seized  strongholds,  levied  contributions  on  the  people,  and  com- 
mitted a^  kinds  of  excess.  Several  gentlemen  of  good  £unily  and  repu- 
tation were  not  ashamed  to  take  the  command  of  bodies  of  these  marau- 
ders, who,  under  the  name  of  The  Free  Companies,  Tard-venus,  Ma^a 
Comitiva,  threatened  the  very  exbtenoe  of  the  French  kingdom. 

An  anonymous  chronicle  of  the  life  of  the  Constable  Du  Guesdin  says, 
that  ''  on  account  of  the  grievous  complaints  and  petitions  which  dally 
came  to  the  king,  Charles,  of  g^reat  devastations  committed  by  the  Grand 
Companies,  who  throughout  France  burned  and  destroyed,  and  also  cut 
off  the  arms  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  poor  people,  the  king  sent  to 
Messire  Bertrand  (Du  Guesclin),  and  others  of  his  princes,  to  kiow  how 
best  to  get  rid  of  them."  Du  Guesclin  said  that  Edward  III.  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  "  who  now  reigned  more  proudly  than  ever  did  Nebu- 
chadnezzar,'' had  broken  their  faith  given  to  the  late  king,  John.  They 
had  promised  to  withdraw  their  troops,  but  they  had  "  falsely  forsworn 
themselves,  as  the  custom  of  the  English  is." 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  these  scourges  of  the  country,  he  proposed  that 
the  king  should  give  him  the  command  of  them,  and  employ  them  against 
the  Saracens  in  Granada  and  Belle  Marine.  Charles  willingly  fell  in  with 
the  suggestion.  Du  Guesclin  arranged  with  the  captains  of  near  forty 
thousand  of  the  Companions,  and  marched  them  away  to  the  southward; 
the  only  condition  stipulated  for,  besides  pay,  on  behalf  of  the  soldiers 
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being,  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  serve  against  their  former 
master,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Du  Guesclin  changed  his 
first  intention  ;  and  instead  of  taking  his  troops  to  fight  the  Saracens,  he 
led  them  to  the  assistance  of  Henry»  Count  of  Trastamare,  then  engaged 
in  ciril  war  with  Don  Pedro  the  Crue],  of  Castile.  Whatever  became  of 
them  ultimately,  France  was,  for  the  time,  well  quit  of  the  majority  of  her 
homan  pests.  But  there  was  yet  a  company,  called  the  White  Company, 
composed  entirely  of  Englishmen,  who  had  remained  behind  when  the 
English  army  removed  from  France  after  the  peace  of  Bretigni.  One  of 
the  principal  conamanders  in  the  White  Company  was  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  (the  Italians  called  him  Aguto,  Aucud),  an  Essex  man,  of  Sible 
Hedingham.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  recent  wars  under 
Edward  III.,  and  had  been  especially  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
80  that  Edward,  in  consideration  of  his  valiant  services,  conferred  upon 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Being  a  man  of  scant  n^eans — he  was 
aoooonted  the  poorest  knight  in  the  army — and  possessing  a  warlike  spirit, 
he  recognised  in  the  peace  of  Bretigni  the  loss  of  his  livelihood  and  of 
the  occupation  his  soul  loved.  Willingly,  therefore,  he  associated  him- 
self with  men  trained  to  arms,  experienced  in  war,  and  bound  to  their 
diief  by  the  ties  of  common  interest  and  common  saifety ;  and,  so  long  as 
be  was  not  required  to  lift  hia  hand  against  the  king  who  made  him 
knight,  he  cared  not  whom  he  served  so  he  could  gratify  his  desire  for 
wedth  and  military  glory. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  of  mean  birth,  and  had  pursued  the  business  of 
a  tmlor  until  he  was  pressed  for  military  service  in  Edward's  wars. 
Hence  it  is  that  Matteo  Villain  calls  him  Gianni  della  Guglia  (dell' 
Agoglia) — John  of  the  Needle.  Hence,  too,  it  comes  that  his  name  is 
pot  to  an  absurd  book,  published  in  1687,  called  '<  The  Honour  of  the 
Taylors ;  or,  the  famous  and  renowned  History  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
Knight,  containing  his  many  rare  and  singular  Adventures,  witty 
Exploits,  beroick  Atchievements,  and  noble  Perfonnances.  Illustrated 
nith  Pictures  and  embelished  with  Verses  and  Songs,  wonderfully  plea- 
sant and  delightful" 

Yillani  says :  '^  At  this  time  (1360-1)  an  English  tailor,  named  Gianni 
della  Guglia  (John  of  the  Needle),  a  man  who  had  proved  himself  brave 
and  skilful  in  war,  collected  a  number  of  English  who  delighted  in 
mischief,  and  ravaged  the  country.  The  clergy  he  pillaged,  but  let  the 
laity  go."  It  seems  that  even  before  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  in  the  interval 
between  the  battle  of  Poitiers  and  the  release  of  King  John — a  time 
in£unous  for  the  Jacquerie  and  woful  distress  to  France— Hawkwood  had 
commanded  a  ravaging  expedition  through  Provence. 

About  the  same  time  that  Du  Guesclin  was  leading  his  large  force  of 
Tazd-venus  into  Castile,  Hawkwood  took  a  command  in  the  White  Com- 
pany, consisting  of  five  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  hundred  foot,  mostly 
English,  and  crossed  with  it  into  Lombardy.  He  and  his  company  were 
detached  from  the  large  body  under  Du  Guesclin  when  the  army  had  got 
as  Cur  as  Avignon.  They  had  put  the  Papal  court  under  a  contribution 
of  two  hondred  thousand  livres,  and  demanded  absolution  for  all  their  past 
offences.  The  Pope  agreed  to  the  second  demand,  but  demurred  to  the 
first ;  whereupon  Du  Guesclin  told  his  Holiness,  *^  I  believe  my  fellows 
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may  make  a  shift  to  do  without  your  absolution,  but  the  money  is 
absolutely  necessary ;"  and  the  ransom  was  accordingly  exacted. 

From  this  time  the  English  Company  pursued  its  fortunes  apart  from 
the  rest.  Du  G-uesclin  went  off  into  Castile,  and  the  White  Company 
crossed  into  Lombardy,  under  the  command  of  one  Albaret,  and  took 
service  under  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  then  at  war  with  the  Duke  of 
Milan.  Hawkwood  entered  the  Pisan  service,  and  next  year,  when  the 
marquis,  being  unable  to  midntain  his  English  troops,  disbanded  them, 
the  Pisans  engaged  them,  and  gave  Hawkwood  the  command. 

It  is  a  singular  spectacle,  that  presented  by  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
century  :  foreign  troops  employed  by  one  state  to  nght  against  foreign 
troops  employed  by  another,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  the  Italian 
element  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  country.  A  high  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  lucrative  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  had  drawn 
off  the  Italian  mind  from  the  practice  of  war.  While  the  citizens  were 
serving  in  the  field,  their  business  at  home  must  be  neglected ;  and  the 
loss  which  thus  accrued  to  the  state  through  the  individual,  more  than 
balanced  the  value  to  it  of  his  military  services.  By  employing 
mercenaries,  the  citizens  of  the  warrior  state  were  able  not  only  to  pro- 
vide trained  soldiers  as  substitutes  for  themselves  in  the  field,  but  were 
also  able  to  keep  up  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  their  city  by  their 
exertions  in  trade  and  manufactures.  In  small  states  like  the  Italian 
states,  this  was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance.  Their  population 
would  neither  allow  of  a  serious  numerical  loss  in  war,  nor  of  the  with- 
drawal of  many  of  the  wealth-getting  portion  of  the  community.  Thus 
Azzo  Visconti,  who  died  in  1339,  dispensed  with  the  personal  service  of 
his  Milanese  subjects.  In  1351,  the  Florentines,  in  their  war  with  the 
Yisconti,  commuted  "  the  useless  and  mischievous  personal  service  of  Ihe 
inhabitants  of  the  district  into  a  money  payment."  So  early  as  1225, 
Genoa  hired  the  services  of  the  Count  of  Savoy  and  two  hundred  horse. 
Florence  had  five  hundred  French  lances  in  1282,  and  many  of  the  Italian 
cities  retained  a  small  number  of  foreign  troops,  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for 
an  army,  before  the  time  of  which  I  am  particularly  writing.  But  the 
**  condottieri,"  or  leaders  of  Free  Companies,  belong  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  names  of  English,  German,  and  French  generals  are 
commonly  met  with  in  histories  of  that  time.  Those  who  had  nothing 
to  lose  by  war,  engaged  freely  in  a  pursuit  which  brought  them  wealth 
and  power,  and  were  content  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  service  of  those  to 
whom  war  was  indispensable,  but  who  cared  not  to  pursue  it  in  person. 
But  to  return  to  Sir  John  Hawkwood. 

Being  in  chief  command  of  the  Pisan  army  in  1364,  he  was  sent 
against  the  Florentines,  under  John  Malatesta  of  Rimini,  one  of  the 
most  famous  Italian  generals  of  the  day.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1364, 
Malatesta  defeated  him,  inflicting  a  loss  of  one  thousand  killed  ;  a  large 
number,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  cavalry  fought  in  complete 
armour,  and  were  invulnerable  except  by  pointed  swords  through  the 
hauberk,  or  shirt  of  mail ;  for  plate  armour  did  not  come  into  fashion  till 
several  years  after.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  later  on,  to  hear  of  battles 
fought  with  obstinacy  and  hard  fighting  for  several  hours,  without  ill 
effects  to  any  of  the  combatants.    Machiavelli,  in  his  hbtory  of  Florence, 
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speaks  of  fights  of  twenty  and  twenty-four  hours'  duration,  in  which  only 
one  man  was  kiUed«  This  of  course  could  only  happen  when  men-at- 
anns  alone  were  engaged,  and  without  ardilery.  As  yet  it  was  thought 
a  base  thing  for  gentlemen  to  use  such  unknightly  weapons  as  guns. 
Hotspur's  ''certain  lord"  spoke  the  sense  of  better  men  than  he  when  he 
said 

— --that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 

Thb  yillainous  saltpetre  should  be  digfif  d 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  hannless  eartn. 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 

So  cowardly. 

Peace  between  Pisa  and  Florence  resulted  from  Hawkwood's  defeat. 
His  men  and  the  mercenaries  on  the  other  side  being  disbanded,  ravaged 
the  country  of  Sienna,  plundering  all  they  could  carry,  and  burning  what 
they  eouXi  not  remote.  The  Siennese,  rendered  desperate  by  these 
atrocities,  gathered  all  their  strength,  and  drove  the  invaders  to  Sarzana, 
whence  they  marched  to  Perugia  and  Todi.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
a  number  of  their  own  sort,  who  had  come  from  Hungary;  and  began  to 
renew  their  depredations.  The  Perugians  managed  to  buy  off  the  Hun- 
garians and  Germans,  and  to  engage  them  against  the  troublesome 
English.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  three  thousand  men  were 
slain :  the  English  also  lost  sixteen  hundred,  taken  prisoners.  Hawk- 
wood,  who  had  fought  this  battle  against  great  odds,  brought  off  his  men 
so  skilfully  as  to  extort  the  admiration  of  his  opponents. 

He  turned  back  again  into  the  Siennese ;  and  was  ag^n  expelled  with 
difficulty,  and  by  foreign  aid. 

The  country,  of  course,  suffered  horribly  in  these  raids  of  trained  and 
disciplined  bandits.  Neither  life  nor  property  was  safe  outside  the  pro- 
tection of  strong  walls  and  guard.  Well  might  Muratori  say :  "  Unhappy 
country  where  these  gpreedy  locusts  settled.''  Before  them  was  a  fine 
country,  with  a  thriving  and  contented  people ;  behind  them  were  smokino^ 
villages  and  burning  crops,  the  g^roans  of  dying  men,  the  sobs  of  outraged 
women,  and  the  curses  of  fatherless  children. 

After  wandering  about  from  one  state  to  another,  secure  through  the 
feebleness  of  his  victims,  Hawkwood  returned  once  more  to  the  Siennese, 
in  1367.  He  then  marched  against  the  Perugians  and  Hungarians,  who 
had  come  to  crush  him,  and  defeated  them  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  at  the  bridge  of  San  Gianni. 

Allured  by  the  promise  of  large  pay  and  larger  booty,  he  now  took 
service  under  Bemabo  Visconti,  Lord  of  Milan,  and  was  sent  to  the  relief 
of  San  Miniato,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Florentines.  Finding  the 
entmy'B  camp  too  strong  for  attack,  Hawkwood  waited  at  Casena,  a  few 
miles  off,  in  nopes  of  drawing  Malatacca,  the  Florentine  general,  out  of 
his  entrenchments.  As  he  had  expected,  his  generalship  was  rewarded 
hf  the  appearance  of  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  in  his  front;  and 
choonng  his  own  time  for  the  action,  he  made  an  impetuous  attack  upon 
them,  routed  them,  and  threw  them  back  on  their  camp.  Malatacca, 
doabtful  of  his  safety,  hastily  raised  the  siege ;  and  Hawkwood,  eUted  by 
success,  passed  his  enemy,  and  pushed  on  to  within  four  miles  of  the  gates 
of  Florence* 
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The  war  contiQuing,  Hawkwood  was  sent  next  year  to  ravage  the 
Bolognese.  Some  historians  say  that  he  suffered  a  defeat  in  this  cam- 
paign, near  Arezzo ;  that  he  was  captured  by  the  Florentines,  but  released 
at  the  request  of  Pope  Urban  V.,  in  whose  ser?ice  he  entered.  However 
this  may  be,  we  find  him  soon  after  engaged  by  Cardinal  Bituricense,  the 
Papal  legate,  to  conduct  the  allied  forces  of  the  Pope,  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Sienna,  against  his  late  employer,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  whose  ambition 
aspired  to  the  dominion  in  Italy.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  successful 
for  his  new  masters ;  to  have  defeated  the  Milanese  in  a  series  of  battles, 
and  to  have  taken  as  many  as  one  hundred  towns  from  them.  Bernabo 
Yisconti  became  reconciled  with  the  Pope,  and  Hawkwood  was  then  sent 
to  recover  his  revolted  cities  in  the  Romagna. 

Faenza,  Forli,  Cesena,  and  Ravenna,  rapidly  yielded  to  him ;  and  the 
Pope  was  so  sensible  of  his  generars  services  that  he  made  him  governor 
of  five  towns,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Gonfaloniere  della  Chiesa 
(Standard-bearer  of  the  Church).  These  distinctions  did  not  serve,  how- 
ever, to  withhold  Hawkwood  from  followitig  whither  his  own  interests 
seemed  to  lead. 

Within  the  next  five  years  he  changed  sides  twice.  He  served  Galeazzo 
Yisconti  against  the  Papal  States ;  and  then,  brought  back  to  fight  for 
Holy  Church,  defeated  his  late  employer  in  two  pitched  battles. 

His  conduct  immediately  after  this  assumed  a  very  suspicious  appear- 
ance, the  effect,  perhaps,  of  lon^  training  in  the  faithless  school  of  self- 
interest,  which  taught  him  to  subserve  his  honour  and  reputation  to  the 
greed  of  gain  and  the  lust  of  power.  As,  however,  it  is  generally  to  be 
remarked  that  the  condottieri,  while  receiving  the  pay  of  their  temporary 
master,  adhered  strictly  to  that  master*s  service,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Hawkwood,  who  was  certainly  no  glaring  exception  to  this  rule,  has  been 
calumniated  by  his  enemies  in  the  account  given  of  him  at  this  period.  It 
is  said  that  the  Florentines  bought  Hawkwood  and  his  men  at  an  enormous 
price,  to  command  the  troops  of  the  Italian  league  against  the  in- 
tolerable tyranny  of  the  legate,  who,  in  the  name  of  Christ's  viceregent, 
was  seeking  to  acquire  absolute  dominion  over  all  Italy.  That,  having 
accepted  the  money  of  the  league  at  the  same  time  that  he  professed  him- 
self to  be  the  Papiu  general,  he  betrayed  his  nominal  trust  by  refusing  to 
obey  the  legate's  orders,  and  also  failed  to  fulfil  his  obligations  to  the 
leaguers,  by  withholding  assistance  from  them  while  he  treated  with  the 
court  of  Rome  for  further  gratifications. 

The  Pope  delaying  the  negotiations,  Hawkwood  seized  Faenza,  put  it 
under  contribution,  and  committed  the  grossest  outrages  on  the  inhabi- 
lants.  This,  joined  to  the  fact  that  Bologna  and  Perugia  bad  sided  with 
Milan,  Florence,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  league,  caused  the  Roman 
court  to  comply  with  Hawkwood's  demands.  In  consequence,  an  army 
of  English  and  Bretons  were  let  loose  on  the  country.  Everywhere  their 
discipline  and  hardihood  prevailed  over  the  opposite  qualities  in  their  op- 
ponents. Action  after  action  the  national  cause  lost  ground,  and  the  fall 
of  Casena  at  length  convinced  the  leaders  of  the  necessity  of  winning 
over  the  mercenary  troops  to  their  side.  In  pure  wantonness,  and  moved 
by  the  demon  of  war  himself,  the  Papal  troops  sacked  the  captured  town 
of  Casena,  and  commenced  the  diabolical  performance  of  a  general  mas- 
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8aere,  in  whidi  neither  women  nor  children  were  spared ;  nor  were  the 
exertions  of  the  hishop  and  of  the  better  sort  of  officers  arailable  to 
arrest  these  horrors  till  between  four  and  five  thousand  persons  had 


Bj  dint  of  enormous  bribes  the  Florentmes  now  induced  Hawkwood 
to  join  the  league  for  a  year,  with  three  thousand  lances  and  five  thou- 
sand archen;  and  when  the  *^  fuorusciti/*  a  name  well  known  in  Italian 
history,  and  signifying  the  banished  enemies  of  the  dominant  party,  con- 
spired to  bring  Carlo  da  Durazzo,  of  the  Neapolitan  blood  royal,  into 
Florence,  Hawkwood  was  engaged  to  defend  the  city.  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  hold  the  league  had  upon  him,  Bemabo  Visconti,  Liord  of 
Milan,  gave  him  one  of  his  natural  daughters  in  marriage. 

Negotiations  for  a  peace  with  the  Pope  were  nearly  matured  when 
Grregory  XI.  died  (April,  1378) ;  but  Urban  VI.  succeeding,  a  man  of 
benevolent  disposition  and  kindly  heart,  confirmed  and  ratified  the  pro- 
posed peace.  This  was  foUowed  by  a  general  agreement  of  concord 
among  all  the  princes  of  Italy ;  and  Hawkwood  once  more  found  himself 
without  employment  He  therefore  renewed  his  old  habits  on  his  own 
account,  and  overran  the  most  part  of  the  states  of  Tuscany  till  the  year 
138L 

At  that  time,  Louis  of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  French  king,  came,  in 
right  of  the  ex-queen,  Joanna  of  Naples,  to  drive  out  the  usurper,  Carlo 
da  Durazzo.  He  had  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  city  of  Florence,  and 
Carlo  had  begged  her  to  be  neutral.  In  order  to  show  a  semblance  of 
fiieodship  for  both,  and  to  commit  herself  with  neither,  Florence  lent  Sir 
John  Hawkwood  to  the  Pope.  The  Pope  had  already  declared  for  Cario ; 
so  that  Louis  had  the  disadvantage  of  seeing  the  best  general  of  the  day 
igainst  him,  through  the  connivance  of  his  lukewarm  friends  at  Florence. 
This  conduct  he  resented  in  the  most  signal  way,  for  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  Hawkwood,  with  two  thousand  two  hundred  horse,  was 
retained  against  him,  he  confiscated  all  the  Florentine  property  in  Pro- 
vence—no small  matter,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Florentines  were 
the  principal  bankers  as  well  as  merchants  in  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Muratori  says  that  at  this  time  Hawkwood  was  really  discharged  from 
the  Florentine  service  ;  and  this  seems  not  improbable,  for  in  1386  we  find 
him  serving  Francis  of  Carrara  against  Antonio  della  Scala,  Lord  of 
Ynona ;  and,  as  usual,  pinning  victory  to  the  side  for  which  he  fought. 
Next  year,  according  to  the  same  historian,  he  quitted  Carrara  and  re- 
entered the  Florentine  service,  baring  been  unable  to  make  terms  with 
Galeazio  Visconti,  who  had  the  year  before  poisoned  his  uncle  Bemabo, 
and  usurped  his  government. 

In  1390,  a  dispute  between  Florence  and  Sienna  about  the  restitution 
of  Arezzo,  which  seems  rightly  to  have  belonged  to  the  former,  ended  in 
war.  The  Siennese  were  joined  by  Galeazzo  Visconti.  Hawkwood  was 
sent  against  them.  With  ten  thousand  men  of  several  nations  he  ravaged 
the  country  for  leagues  round,  pushing  on  to  Reggio,  Parma,  and  Padua. 
At  this  last  place  he  crossed  the  Adige,  laid  Uie  land  waste  for  many 
miles,  and  then  returned  to  Padua.  The  magnitude  of  the  projected  scale 
of  operations  induced  Florence  to  agree  with  the  Count  Armagnac  for 
twelve  thousand  French  auxiliaries.     These  were  to  enter  the  Milanese 
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Wet-hurses  have  passed  into  the  state  of  a  national  institution  in 
France ;  they  constitute  a  defined  class  of  the  population,  and  their  im- 
portance and  necessity  are  so  thoroughly  recognised,  that  among  the 
various  new  excise  duties — of  which  the  idea  has  lately  been  attributed  to 
the  government — nurses  have  been  talked  of,  with  lucifer  matches,  pianos, 
and  false  hair,  as  taxable  articles. 

They  are  employed,  more  or  less,  all  over  the  country ;  they  are  found 
in  every  town,  and  the  majority  of  the  children  of  the  better  classes  go 
through  their  hands.  But  it  is  in  Paris  that  they  flourish  in  their  full 
effulgence ;  it  is  in  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs  Elys^es  that  the  round 
Burgundy  cap,  with  its  coronet  of  flying  ribbons,  fixed  on  with  laige- 
headed  pins,  and  the  wide  white  apron,  edged  with  embroidery  or  gau£Emd 
frills,  are  found  in  their  most  abundant  and  well-washed  development 

All  the  wet-nurses  of  France  wear  the  '^  bonnet  Bourguignon ;"  it  b 
the  obligatory  uniform  of  their  corps,  and  is  exclusively  reserved  to  them ; 
no  other  servant  ever  ventures  to  assume  it.  This  is  because  the  greater 
part  of  them  really  come  from  the  Burgundy  country ;  and  as  it  is  useful 
to  be  able  to  recognise  them  by  their  dress,  the  nurses  who  arrive  60m 
other  provinces  are  always  obliged  to  assume  the  cap,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not.  A  black  or  coloured  silk  crown  is  worn  inside  it,  to  stiffen  it 
out  and  keep  it  in  shape. 

The  reason  why  the  mothers  of  Paris,  of  almost  every  rank,  excepting 
of  course  the  labouring  population,  have  adopted  the  rule  of  leasing  for 
their  infants  other  milk  than  their  own,  is  not  thiit  they  do  not  love  them — 
on  the  contrary,  no  women  adore  their  children  more  fondly — but  sdely 
that  the  thing  has  grown  into  a  general  habit,  and  that  they  are  brought 
up  to  foncy  that  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  themsdves. 
They  make  up  their  minds  beforehand,  and  when  the  expected  moment 
arrives,  they  send,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  one  of  the  twelve  "  Bureaux 
de  Nburrices"  of  Paris,  where  a  collection  of  nurses  are  always  kept  on 
show.  A  flock  ci  some  half-dozen  ugly  peasant  women,  with  howling 
babes,  present  themselves  in  the  drawing-room,  and  each  one  expatiates, 
with  the  exaggeration  of  eager  competition,  on  the  splendid  fatness  of  her 
child,  and  on  the  prodigious  virtues  of  the  maternal  milk  which  has  pro- 
duced it.  The  family  doctor  verifies  the  nutritive  capacities  of  the 
several  candidates,  the  mamma  of  the  lady,  who  is  lying  in  state  in  the 
white  muslin-covered  bed,^|unines  their  physical  and  moral  aptitudes, 
and  the  most  promising  oAHe  lot  is  chosen  to  be  foster-mother  to  the 
blue*and-8carlet  visaged  infant,  which  is  vainly  trying  to  open  its  gummy 
virgin  eyes  in  its  embroidered  cot.  The  rest  go  sulkily  and  disappointedly 
away,  and  always  agree,  as  they  go  down  stairs,  that  the  selected  one  is 
the  most  unworthy  of  them  all. 

The  first  month's  wages  are  paid  on  the  spot  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
harem,  as  his  fee,  and  the  hirer  also  pays  a  fixed  sum  of  twenty-four 
shillings  for  the  return  journey  of  the  nurse*s  child,  which  is  sent  back  to 
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its  Tillage  in  charge  of  a  miraculons  female,  whose  sole  and  special  trade 
it  is  to  escort  to  their  homes — some  three  or  four  together — the  sadden 
orphans  whose  mothers  hare  sold  their  rightful  nourishment.  The 
ladies  who  follow  this  remarkable  occupation 'are  denominated  "me- 
neuses,"  which  literally  means  *'  bring^rs  f  and  of  all  the  curious  pro- 
fessions  which  the  necessities  of  cirilisation  have  successiTely  created,  this 
one  of  carrying  home  four  milkless  babes  at  once,  all  squealmg  in  hungry 
sorrow  on  the  mutual  lap  of  a  temporary  professional  stepmother,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  incredible.  The  thing  is  difficult  to  realise ;  its 
material  execution  seems  too  difficult.  The  kangaroo  and  the  opossum 
hop  about  the  woods  with  their  family  in  their  pouch,  but  as  Proyidence 
has  not  accorded  that  appendage  to  human  creatures  (unless  there  is  an 
unknown  exception  in  favour  of  a  Burgundy  meneuse),  the  question  as 
to  how  the  wretched  infants  are  practically  transported,  in  a  single  pair 
of  arms,  remains  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  century.  It  must  be  pleasant 
to  travel  in  the  same  compartment  with  such  a  convoy !  These  same 
women  serve  as  recruiting  sergeants  to  the  Paris  offices,  and  bring  back 
with  them  new  aspirants  to  the  honourable  profession. 
After  the  nurse  has  had  her  parting  weep  over  her  disappearing  pro- 

feniture,  she  is  summoned  to  the  bedrooia  to  offer  a  nrst  repast  to 
[enriette  or  Gaston.  The  details  of  the  operation  are  not  ordinarily 
pablishable,  nor  are  they  indispensable  to  the  subject ;  they  may  there- 
tore  be  passed  over  in  mute  discretion.  But,  at  whatever  cost  to  nervous 
ears,  something  must  be  said  about  another  scene  which  produces  itself 
soon  afterwards,  and  which  is  too  essentially  inherent  to  the  question  to 
be  left  in  silence.  A  nurse,  like  everybody  else,  must  g^  to  bed,  and  as 
in  France  she  generally  sleeps  in  her  mistress's  room,  it  is  under  her 
Bcnitative  eye  that  she  innocently  undresses.  The  outer  contrast  between 
the  coarse  clothes  and  awkward  ways  of  the  peasant  nurse  and  the  pretty 
ioterior  of  a  Paris  apartment  is  always  rather  a  Ihock  to  the  feminine  pro- 
prietor of  the  latter,  but  the  sentiment  so  created  in  her  mind  is  carried  to 
utter  disgust  by  the  process  of  going  to  bed,  which  forcedly  brings  out  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  her  new  domestic.  It  is  a  fact  worth  the  attention 
of  so-called  students  of  living  colour  that  certain  portions  of  an  arriving 
nurse  invariably  present  a  tint  which,  though  it  is  evidently  a  consequence 
of  perennial  unwashfulness,  is  difficult  to  accept  as  a  credible  condition 
of  the  human  pellicle. .  A  pair  of  naked  Burgundy  feet,  fresh  from  their 
native  vine  slopes,  present  to  the  astonished  eye?  of  the  Parisian  spectator 
a  shiny  metallic  mottled  dark  grey  ;  they  look  exactly  as  if  they  were 
Qxydised.  This  curious  hue,  which  is  supposed  in  France  to  be  a  special 
personal  attribute  of  the  wet-nurse,  intended  by  nature  to  distingpiish  her 
from  her  fellows,  just  as  her  cap  distingnishes  her  garments,  disappears 
the  next  moi^ning  under  the  dissolving  influence  of  the  inevitable  bath, 
into  which  the  terror-stricken  woman  is  remorselessly  plunged  by  her 
ruthless  mistress,  who  thus  wantonly  destroys,  in  a  single  instant,  all 
trace  of  her  previous  filth.  From  that  moment  the  nurse  begins  the 
apprenticeship,  which,  unless  she  is  an  incorrigible  brute,  transforms  her 
in  three  months  from  a  gawky  village  lout  into  a  reasonably  smart,  intelli- 
gent servant.  But,  even  in  the  event  of  success,  the  process  is  laborious ; 
not  only  is  her  physical  nature  to  be  thoroughly  changed,  but,  which  is 
more  difficult  still,  her  language  and  habits  must  alter  too.     She  most 
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accustom  herself  to  wake  up  from  sleep  at  her  nursling's  slightest  cry  ; 
she  must  learn  to  dress  it,  which  is  altogether  a  special  process,  as  French 
habies  do  not  wear  petticoats,  but  are  bound  up  with  a  square  piece  of 
thick  flannel,  called  a  *^  lange,**  into  a  tight,  motionless  bundle ;  and, 
above  all,  she  must  never  call  her  mistress  "you."  No  servant  in  a 
decent  family  in  France  is  ever  allowed  to  speak  to  her  masters  otherwise 
than  in  the  third  person  ;  instead  of  saying  "  do  you  want  me,"  she  must 
adopt  the  respectful  form,  '^does  madame  want  me;**  nothing  shocks 
more  in  a  servant's  mouth  than  the  familiar  use  of  "  you."  But,  difficult 
as  this  transition  appears,  the  French  are  so  naturally  imitative  that  even 
an  unlicked  cowkeeper  often  gets  through  it  rapidly,  and  picks  up  with 
surprising  facility  the  external  neatness  and  deferential  form  of  phrase 
which  all  good  raris  servants  possess  in  so  marked  a  degree. 

A  large  number  of  these  nurses  are,  however,  hopeless  monsters,  with 
whom  no  improvement  is  possible ;  perhaps  even  the  majority  of  them 
are  in  that  category.  Stupid  as  turiceys,  dirty,  idle,  and  often  thieves 
as  well,  they  remain  peasants  all  over,  are  impatiently  supported  during 
the  duration  of  their  nursing,  and  are  joyfully  discharged  the  moment 
the  child  is  able  to  be  weaned.  Some  of  them  quietly  cut  up  damasked 
napkins  to  make  them  y^to  nightcaps,  or  privately  send  a  monthly 
hamper  home  filled  with  the  products  of  silent  depredation.  But  if  the 
nurse  is  a  good-hearted,  honest  woman,  with  a  trifling  supply  of  intelli- 
gence and  sense,  she  quickly  attains  a  position  of  comfort  in  her  place. 
Living  in  constant  intimacy  with  her  mistress,  sleeping  in  her  room,  going 
out  with  her  every  day,  often  spending  her  evenings  working  with  her  by 
the  side  of  the  baby's  cradle,  she  generally  finishes  by  acquiring  her 
regard,  and  when  the  "  nourriture  "  is  finbhed,  and  she  goes  back  to  her 
village,  the  parting  is  often  tearful  and  sad.  In  cases  like  these  she  grows 
rich ;  in  addition  to  her  wages,  which  vary  between  the  two  extremes  of 
30s.  and  4Z.  a  month,  according  to  the  means  of  her  masters  and  her  own 
merit  and  good  looks  (21,  8s.  is  the  ordinary  rate),  she  receives  a  quantity 
of  presents.  She  is  entirely  dressed  at  her  mistress's  expense,  and  at  the 
christening  and  the  first  tooth  every  member  of  the  family  gives  her  ten 
or  twenty  francs.  A  year's  nursing  in  a  good  place  may  put  60/.  or 
70/.  into  her  pocket,  for  she  has  no  outlay  for  clothes,  and  then  she  can 
satisfy  the  great  longing  of  a  nurse's  heart,  and  buy  herself  a  house  when 
she  goes  home. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  and  prolific  members  of  the  profession 
perform  as  many  as  four  or  Bwe  separate  nursings,  and  receive  every  year 
a  gift  from  each  of  their  old  masters.  But  the  career  is  not  always  so 
productive.  In  a  number  of  houses,  especially  amongst  the  shopkeepers 
and  clerks,  they  get  nothing  but  their  bare  wages,  and  are  obliged  to  do 
part  of  the  house-work ;  the  really  good  places  are,  of  course,  rare.  And 
in  addition  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  sort  of  family  they  may  Ml  in,  there 
are  all  the  risks  of  accident.  Numbers  of  unlucky  women  come  up  to 
Paris  to  be  hired,  and  either  wait  vainly  for  a  place  for  six  or  eight  weeks 
at  their  own  expense,  or  lose  their  milk,  and  are  discharged  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  engaged,  in  which  case  they  receive  absolutely  nothing, 
their  first  month's  wages  being  absorbed  by  the  office  fee. 

The  nurses  of  Paris  are  not  exclusively  French;  the  number  of 
strangers  there  is  so  considerable  that  foreign  nurses  may  be  seen  as 
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well  Pasi^gas,  from  the  mountains  of  Santander,  with  their  two  long 
tails  of  plaited  hair  swinging  in  the  wind,  and  with  a  hand  of  black  velvet 
on  their  green  serge  skirts  for  every  child  they  have  sackled ;  Swiss  pea- 
sants, wiUi  their  knot  of  black  ribbon  on  the  top  of  their  heads;  Neapo- 
litans, with  their  yellow  satin  bodices  and  their  coiffures  of  heavy  gold 
pins,  may  all  be  seen  in  the  Champs  Elysees ;  but  though  these  costumes 
are  pretty  and  effective,  they  want  the  bright  cleanliness  of  the  white  cap 
and  apron  of  the  Bourguignonne. 

In  addition  to  the  private  offices  which  have  existed  in  Paris  since  1821 
for  the  distribution  of  nurses,  the  direction  of  the  hospitals  (which  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  municipality)  has  a  large  and  well-organised  adminis- 
tration fir  the  same  purpose.  But  while  nurses  for  home  service  can  be 
obtained  from  this  special  department,  it  occupies  itself  more  particularly 
in  pladng  out  children  at  nurse  in  the  country.  The  practice  of  sending 
babies  into  the  villages  is  not  only  employed  for  foundlings  and  for  the 
other  children  who  are  in  the  care  of  the  municipal  corporations  of  the 
various  towns  of  France,  but  it  is  also  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  poorer  classes,  and  by  mothers  who,  having  out-door  occupations 
d  their  own,  cannot  keep  their  cluldren  with  them.  In  order  to  iucili- 
tate  the  choice  of  nurses  for  this  large  class  of  infants,  the  direction  of 
the  hospitals  of  Paris  keeps  a  staff  of  corresponding  doctors  in  every 
canton  for  one  hundred  miles  round  the  capital,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect 
and  select  the  women  who  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  nurslings,  to 
visit  the  children  confided  to  them,  to  attend  them  in  case  of  illness,  and 
to  send  in  a  monthly  report  on  their  condition.  The  nurses  and  children 
are  also  under  the  surveillance  of  a  special  inspector  appointed  in  each 
soos-pr^fecture.  The  cost  of  this  service  is  paid  by  the  town  of  Paris; 
it  amounts  to  about  10,000/.  a  year.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this  care, 
real  or  apparent,  the  mortality  amongst  the  children  is  frightful,  as  all 
Parisians  who  have  sent  their  children  out  to  nurse  know  to  their  cost. 

The  women  passed  by  the  local  doctors  are  sent  up  in  herds  in  char^ 
of  a  matron,  who  delivers  them  at  the  central  office,  where  they  are  again 
examined  by  the  medical  officers.  Those  who  are  definitely  admitted  are 
lodged  and  partly  fed  gratuitously  while  waiting  for  a  place  or  for  a  child 
to  take  home.  Their  wages,  which,  for  nursUngs  in  the  villages,  are 
fixed  at  a  minimum  of  ten  shillings  a  month,  but  which  ordinarily 
arerage  about  1/.,  are  guaranteed  to  them  in  certain  proportions  by  the 
town,  which  also  keeps  the  parents  informed  of  the  state  of  the  child.  It 
may  interest  English  mothers  to  learn  that,  in  addition  to  the  wages, 
sugar  and  soap  are  generally  given  also. 

Nurses  may  also  be  engaged  at  the  lying-in  hospitals,  but,  in  practice, 
the  better  classes  in  Paris  almost  invariably  address  diemselves  to  the 
private  offices,  which,  though  they  are  dearer  than  those  of  the  town,  and 
offer  less  absolute  guarantees  for  the  character  and  health  of  the  women 
they  collect,  present  the  advantage  of  a  large  immediate  choice,  without 
the  restrictions  and  conditions  imposed  in  the  official  depdts. 

These  details  show  to  what  an  extent  the  hiring  of  human  milk  is 
earned  in  France;  the  article  is  one  of  regular  consumption,  and  its 
market  is  organised  by  the  state  as  if  it  were  gunpowder  or  tobacco. 
Like  those  two  products  it  is  possible  that  it  may  finely  become  a  mono- 
poly m  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  that  it  may  one  day  appear  in 
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the  national  budget  as  an  important  source  of  revenue.  Nothing  is 
impossible  in  so  administrative  a  country,  and  even  this  fantastic  notion 
of  the  state  directing  the  baby  food  of  the  future  soldiers  of  France  maj 
some  day,  perhaps,  be  realised. 

No  means  exist  of  forming  an  exact  idea  of  the  total  number  of  wet- 
nurses  annually  employed.  In  the  departments  no  statistics  whatever 
exist  on  the  subject,  excepting  as  regards  foundlings ;  in  Paris,  where  a 
monthly  report  is  made  to  the  prefect  of  police  by  each  Bureau  de 
Noorrices,  no  account  of  their  operations  is  communicated  to  the  public. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  by  estimation  that  an  approximate  notion  can  be 
formed  on  the  subject. 

The  present  annual  average  of  enfants  trouv&  for  all  France  is  about 
25,000 :  some  2000  of  them  die  immediately,  but  the  remaining  23,000 
may  be  supposed  to  be  put  out  to  nurse  in  the  country.  It  is  probable 
that  at  least  50,000  more  are  similariy  placed  by  their  own  relations; 
indeed,  M.  Husson  states  that  the  capital  alone  sends  15,000  children  to 
country  nurses  every  year.  The  total  number  of  babies  annually  quar- 
tered in  the  villages  may,  therefore,  be  taken  at  a  probable  minimum  of 
73,000. 

While,  however,  it  is  thus  possible  to  form  an  arbitrary  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  women  who  receive  nurslings  in  their  own  cottages,  no  cal- 
culation at  all  can  be  made  of  the  number  of  wet-nurses  engaged  for 
home  service.  If  it  be  put  at  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  totca  number 
of  births  in  France  (which  average  about  950,000),  it  would  come  out  at 
28,500 ;  but  this  is  mere  guessing.  Judging  by  the  immense  number  of 
them  who  are  found  in  Paris  alone,  it  would  look  as  if  this  figure  is 
materially  under  the  reality.  Anyhow,  whatever  be  the  true  number  of 
mothers  who  desert  their  own  children  to  earn  money  by  suckling  those 
of  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  considerable,  especially  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  France,  where  nobody  cares  about  the  morals 
of  his  neighbour,  and  where  servants'  love  affairs  are  no  concern  of  their 
masters,  very  little  prejudice  exists  against  the  employment  of  unmarried 
women  as  wet-nurses ;  they  are  even  preferred  in  some  cases,  because 
they  are  generally  cheaper  than  their  married  competitors,  because  they 
have  no  husband  who  may  suddenly  arrive  in  a  state  of  affectionate 
inebriation  to  embrace  his  lawful  wife,  and  because,  having  no  home  ties, 
they  can  be  retained  afterwards  as  ordinary  maids.  As  the  total  annual 
number  of  illegitimate  births  in  France  is  about  70,000,  there  is  here  a 
large  field  of  supply,  in  addition  to  the  established  current  from  Bur- 
gundy. The  country  girls  who  take  to  -nursing  are  as  much  influenced 
by  the  idea  that  they  will  grind  off  their  village  rust  during  their  year  of 
service,  and  so  become  fit  to  get  places  as  cooks  or  housenuuds  afterwards, 
as  by  the  necessity  of  escaping  from  the  position  of  abandonment  and 
difficulty  in  which  a  great  part  of  them  arrive  at  the  moment  of  their 
confinement.  In  the  great  nurse-growing  provinces  many  young  girls 
purposely  become  motors,  without  waiting  for  the  superfluous  process  of 
matrimony,  in  order  to  at  once  fit  themselves  for  the  trade  which  their 
mothers,  aunts,  sisters,  and  coiwins  have  followed  before  diem.  It  is 
curious  that  the  favoured  district  of  the  C6t6  d'Or  should  simultaneously 
produce  the  strongest  wine  and  the  most  nourishing  milk  of  France: 
perhaps  one  helps  the  other.     But  it  is  rather  a  contradictory  hct  that, 
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aecoTcQng  to  the  census  just  completed,  the  population  of  this  very  de- 
partment is  diminishing. 

The  moral  side  of  the  question  is  douhle.  It  is  evident  that  the  ahan- 
d(mment  of  their  own 'children  hy  the  women  who  go  out  as  nurses  is  a 
shameful  consequence  of  the  eager  thirst  after  money,  which  is  such  a 
special  attribute  of  the  French  peasantry :  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  the 
system  is  vicious  to  the  core.  But  the  mothers  who  employ  them  are  in 
no  way  affected  by  it ;  their  disobedience  to  the  natural  law  which 
obliges  all  mammalia  to  suckle  their  youngs  does  not  diminish  their  affec- 
tion for  their  children.  The  hired  milk  which  feeds  them,  and  the  lusty 
anns  which  carry  them,  are  simple  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful 
mother,  who  reserves  to  herself  the  thousand  joyous  cares  of  watchful 
maternity,  and  who  seems  to  love  her  offspring  all  the  more  because  she 
does  not  offer  it  the  first  service  of  life.  And  there  is  one  absolute  ad- 
tantage  in  the  system  ;  it  enables  the  weaning  to  be  postponed  till  the 
child  has  got  through  its  first  year  of  existence,  and  till  the  woful  sorrows 
of  tooth  making  are  somewhat  gone  by.  Furthermore,  the  habits  of 
'domestic  life  in  France  are  organised  on  a  footing  which  deprives  the 
wet-nurse  of  all  real  charge  of  the  child  she  feeds,  and  prevents  her  being 
akme  with  it.  As  a  rule,  she  is  never  out  of  her  mistress's  sight,  at  all 
evoits  until  she  has  thoroughly  acquired  her  confidence  by  several  months 
of  irr^roachable  service.  In  some  of  the  most  extravagant  cases  (and 
really  they  are  not  rare))^  she  is  sent,  with  the  baby,  to  sleep  at  the  grand- 
motilier's  house  if  her  mistress  goes  to  a  ball,  so  that  she  may  not  be  left, 
eren  for  a  few  hours  of  the  night,  without  a  careful  eye  to  watch  her 
movements. 

When  half  a  dozen  nurses  get  together,  as  they  of^en  do  on  the 
benches  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  they  relate  to  each  other  the  most  as- 
toanding  stories  of  the  places  they  have  got.  There  must  be  something 
in  the  occupation  which  inspires  lying,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  more  wildly  imaginary  than  the  descriptions  which  these 
nourishers  of  the  Gauls  of  this  generation  invent  about  the  success  which 
tb^  have  attained.  According  to  their  own  account,  their  mistresses  are 
sll  princesses,  their  wages  as  high  as  the  salary^  of  a  councillor  of  state, 
while  the  presents  they  receive  would  fill  a  daily  wheelbarrow.  When 
one  has  done  another  begins,  and  when  ihey  go  home  each  one  relates 
with  indignation  to  her  mistress  what  horrid  lies  **  that  nurse  with  the 
blue  nbboDs,  with  a  baby  in  a  grey  Cashmere  cloak"  has  been  recounting 
to  her,  blandly  forgetting  that  she  herself  had  lavishly  contributed  to  the 
stodc. 

And  so  they  go  on  till  their  time  is  finished,  when  they  return  to  their 
Gottage  homes,  to  tell  even  more  monstrous  legends  of  their  experience  of 
Puis  life. 
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THE  NOTAET'S  NOSE  * 

Thb  Taliacotian  Art,  so  called  from  its  inventor,  but  now  more  cor- 
rectly known  as  the  "Rhmo-plastic  operation/'  by  which  a  nose  is 
restored,  where  that  important  feature  has  been  destroyed  by  disease  or 
accident,  is  founded  upon  what  surgeons  call  ''  the  doctrine  of  adhesion," 
by  which  they  mean  the  tendency  of  cut  or  newly-divided  surfaces  to 
unite  together — the  "  doctrine"  being,  we  should  imagine,  the  science 
that  teaches  the  surgeon  to  avail  himself  of  this  principle  in  nature,  not 
the  principle  itself. 

The  methods  by  which  this  happy  result  is  brought  about,  by  cutting 
a  piece  of  flesh  from  a  slave,  as  was  done  by  the  ancients,  or  from  another 
person,  or  from  the  patient's  own  arm,  or  from  his  cheek,  or  by  a  flap 
from  the  forehead,  or,  as  our  own  surgeon.  Listen,  has  more  recently  in- 
troduced, frx>m  the  upper  lip,  are  so  singular,  and  the  results  obtained  are 
so  remarkable,  that  the  process  has  uways  been  attended  with  great 
curiosity,  and  sometimes  by  not  a  little  incredulity  and  ridicule. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Pettigrew,  for  example;  has  consigned  a  paragraph  or 
two  to  the  subject  in  his  interesting  opuscule  on  '^  Superstitions  connected 
with  the  History  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  as  if  it  was 
closely  allied  to  what  is  superstitious  in  art,  and  so  it  is  in  reference  to 
what  is  designated  as  **  sympathetic  action,"  as  we  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  show  at  greater  length. 

Garengeot,  a  celebrated  French  surgeon,  asserts  that  he  had  seen  a 
nose,  which  had  been  bitten  off  in  a  quarrel,  thrown  upon  the  ground, 
allowed  to  get  cool,  taken  up,  fixed  to  the  face,  and  adhere  again;  and 
he  records  ("  Trait^  des  Operations  de  Chirurgie,"  vol.  iiL)  that  M.  Qnlin 
produced  a  similar  union  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nose  after  it 
had  been  bitten  off  and  spit  out  into  a  dirtv  gutter.  It  was  well  washed, 
and,  upon  the  return  of  the  soldier,  who,  having  suffered  this  mutilatioo, 
had  pursued  his  adversar}',  re-applied  to  his  face.  Garengeot  examined 
the  man  on  the  fourth  day,  ana  found  the  wound  completely  cicatrised. 
Blegny  (<<2Miacu8  Medico-Gallicus,"  Mar.,  1680)  records  a  similar  case 
of  union  after  a  sabre  cut;  and  Mr.  Carpue,  in  his  excellent  *'  Account  of 
Two  successftil  Operations  for  restoring  a  lost  Nose,"  makes  reference  to 
Lombard,  Loubet,  and  others,  who  have  been  successful  in  like  cases. 
Sir  Leonard  Fioravanti,  a  Bolognese,  states,  in  his  "  Rational  SecreU 
and  Chirurgery  Reviewed,",  that,  when  in  Africa,  he  was  witness  to  a  dis- 
pute between  a  Spanisli  gentleman  and  a  military  officer,  which  led  to  a 
combat,  in  which  the  latter  struck  off  the  nose  of  his  adversary,  and  it  fell 
into  the  sand.  Fioravanti  took  it  up,  washed  it  with  warm  water,  dressed 
the  part  with  his  balsam,  bound  it  up,  and  left  it  undisturbed  during 
eight  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  examined  it,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  wounded  parts  had  adhered. 

Taliacotius,  the  inventor  of  one  form  of  operation,  relates  that,  in  a 
fray  between  some  drunken  young  men,  one  of  the  party  had  his  nose 
cut  off  by  a  sword.     The  assailant  fled,  and  was  pursued  by  lus  opponent, 

*  Les  Nez  d*un  Notaire.    Far  Edmond  AlxAit 
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xegardlese  of  his  nofle,  which  was  left  in  a  gutter.  TaliaootiiM  picked  it 
up,  cleaned  it,  and,  upon  the  return  of  its  owner,  adjusted  the  cut  sur^ 
faees  with  particular  accuracj,  so  that  complete  adhesion  followed. 

The  Journal  JEebdomadaire  records  two  cases  by  Dr.  Barthelemj,  in 
wfaidi  union  of  the  nose  had  taken  place  after  complete  separation.  One 
was  that  of  an  officer  at  Lyons,  in  1815,  who  had  the  end  of  his  nose  cut 
off  in  a  duel  by  his  adrersary's  sabre.  He  put  the  serered  portion  in  his 
pocket,  kept  it  warm,  returned  home,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon,  who  re- 
plaeed  it,  and  adhesion  was  e£Eected.  The  other  case,  which  is  giren  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Regnault,  was  of  a  man  who,  in  a  fight  with  another, 
had  part  of  his  nose  bitten  off.  He  wrapped  it  up  in  his  handkerchief,  put 
it  mto  his  pocket,  and  for  four  or  fiye  hours  only  bewailed  his  loss.  He  was 
at  length  nrf^  to  apply  to  a  surgeon,  who  steeped  it  in  warm  alcohol, 
placed  the  diyided  parts  in  contact,  and  in  ten  days  they  were  re-united. 

We  haye  not  the  work  at  hand  to  refsr  to,  but  we  remember  that  the 
edebrated  German  surgeon,  Dieffenbach,  relates,  in  a  somewhat  lenethy 
treatise  on  the  rhino-plastic  operations,  that  a  German  student  had  his 
nose  maltreated  in  a  duel,  and  subsequendy  repaired  by  the  surgeon's 
art ;  but  it  did  not  make  a  good  nose.  The  same  student,  being  involyed 
in  a  second  combat,  got  his  nose  (always  apparently  in  the  way)  seyered 
from  the  hce.  This  gaye  the  operator  &irer  play  than  he  had  preyiously, 
and  a  better  nose  was  in  consequence  concocted  than  before. 

Novelists  haye  not  bailed  to  avail  themselyes  of  so  curious  a  circum- 
stance to  ^iven  their  pages,  and  impart  a  more  mariced  character  to 
certain  of  their  personages.  The  reader  may  remember,  for  example, 
^t  Serjeant  Scoles,  in  Mr.  Ainsworth's  noyel  of  "  Saint  James,"  was  a 
nose-restored  hero,  and  the  inexhaustible  story-teller,  M.  Edmond  About, 
has  just  snp|>lied  us  with  a  new  instance,  the  authenticity  of  which  we 
fed  in  no  wise  disposed  to  pledge  ourselves  to,  but  of  which  we  may  say, 
with  the  proyerb,  **  Si  non  h  vero,  h  ben  trovato.** 

Master  Alfred  L'Ambert,  it  appears,  then,  according  to  our  historian, 
was  one  of  the  most  opulent,  well-to-do,  and  fashionable  notaries  of  Paris. 
Thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  a  well-made  man,  with  a.  hadflsome 
countenance,  an  aquiline  nose,  good  forehead,  and  with  an  hirsute  de- 
partment everything  that  it  ought  to  be.  His  only  neculiarity  was  that 
he  wore  a  white  cravat.  The  habit  had  been  handed  down  to  him  with 
the  business  in  the  Rue  de  Vemeuil,  together  with  the  most  aristocratic 
&Dts  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  had  passed  from  father  to  son 
&ir  several  generatbns.  He  had  also  one  little  weakness :  he  was  rather 
ihort-rigfated,  and,  although  so  young,  was  obliged  to  wear  spectacles 
when  at  his  desk. 

Master  L'Ambert's  wealth  and  aristocratic  connexions  had  obtained  for 
him  admission  into  the  green-room  of  the  Op6ra,  a  fikvour  which  is  often 
disputed  by  the  greatest  personages  of  the  empire,  and  has,  it  is  believed 
(although  not  generally  known),  been  the  cause  even  of  a  ministerial 
hreak-up.  Our  handsome  young  notary  had  a  lone  time  dallied  there 
with  impunity,  between  £air  and  dark,  among  the  ei^ty  little  simple  and 
innocent  things  who  constitute  the  corps  de  ballet  at  tne  Op6ra^  but  at 
last  he  was  destmed  to  succumb  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  he 
aUowed  himself  to  be  captivated  by  the  blue  eyes  and  pleasant  ways  of 
Mademoiselle  Yictorine  Tompain. 

.YOL.uy.  X 
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Unfortmiitolyy  Mttdemoiielk  Vioiocin«  Tomptm  wis  beri«ged  at  dw 
same  time  hj  Ayrat  Be j^  a  fat  Turk^.wlio  was  kmomnhrib»  8obriqii«t 
of  '<  TranqoiUe."  Madame  Tompaia.  tutand  hmr  davgMtr  to  appear 
equally  favoorable  to  eaeh  till  one  shooU  piopoaa.  Tkd  Twk  wat  the 
first  to  do  so^  and  he  beeame  madeouiselle's  aeoepted  lorar. 

Every  one  was  soon  stwiae  of  tlus  lilde<  ersot  eioept-  MaslevL'Anbert, 
who  was  burying  his  imele  in  P<»tou.  When  he  returned  to  the  Op^ra, 
Mademoiselle  Victofine  Tbnmaiii  had  a  bracelet  of  diaoKMidsy  a  neek- 
laoe  of  diamonds,  and  a  brooch  in  brilUants^  shining  tike  a  lostve.  M^ 
L' Ambert  was  short-sighted,  and  did  not  peroctTe  these  little  oattaff^  no 
more  than  did  he  noftioe  the  sly  ssailes  which  greeted  him  o«  hb  retmn. 
He  had  just  suoceeded  to  his  unde's  fostnae,  and  all  he  tboogfat  of  was 
toaeeme  the  future lof  V iotofine* 

The  priTate  entrauoo  to  the  Op^ra  is  in  the  passage  of  the  Op^ra,  two 
steps  from  tbe^Bue  Drouot.  That  night  Alfred  L'Andkert  was  waitng 
inipatieotly  in  the  passage^  sasoldi^  a  c^sr.  Ne^  ten  spaces  fToar^hifli 
was  a  little  rowad  man  with  a  red  tarbush,  also  smoking  and  waking; 
ETory  now  and  then  a^SBMiine  shadow  alij^nd  by  betweeathe  nne  gas* 
lights  in  black  or  bfowuy  irvaoogaisaUe  exorat  to  dia^yea  of  lovei.  At 
th»  adrent  of  two,  soareely  disUnguishable  m>m  the  rest,  two  men  ap- 
praadied,  two  cigars  met,  load  wwds  irere  CKchaogad,  ahlow  was  giTCu 
upon  the  little  man's  nose,  and  cards  were  exchanged.  It  was  Master 
L'Ambert  who  had  giren  the  blow  on  the  .nose^  aad^  he  returned  to  his 
casriage  wUhoat  the  fau  one,  birt  with  a  card  on  which  wus  indited, 
'<  AyTas  Bey,  Secretary  to  the  Ottoman  Embassy,  Bue  de  Qrenetts, 
Saint  Germain,  lOO.*" 

The  affiur  was  an  awkward  ooe^*  It  might  be  arranged,  but  the  bbw 
on  the  nose^  he  apprehendedt  would  stand  in  the  way.  So  he  dfoft 
to  \mM  cbk,  <'  Lb  Gende  de  Ghcanos  de  Fer,"  wbsre  he  oonsultsd  his 
friends  the  old  Marquis  of  YiUeaaurin  and  the  young  Hemi  Sleim^ 
bousg,  a  stockkfokec^  who  both  declared  at  ooce  that,  the  blow^osthe 
noso' spoilt  ererythiag. 

Aynil  Bey  liad  in  tha^maaa  time  reconducted  Mademoiseye  Toaspain, 
roanng  with  anger  and  Taxation  of  spirit*  Tfaenoe  faa>rpiooeedad  to  his 
frnad  Ahmed's,  torslatehis  griefr* 

"I  will  cot  off  hb  noes  to-asotfow  naomii^,''  he^deelasad*  ^'  It  is 
iiiittun  in  the: Koran:  <  E^  for  ^jhs^  tooth  for  toothy noee  for  nam^V  " 

Ahmed  eadeanrared  to  ai^gne  his  fnead  out  of  li^  sanguinary  inten* 
tiens^  but  in  nan..  Ayrai  held  by  his  idea  aa.the  Pope  does  by  faistaai* 
posal  power.  So  Ahmed  had  perforoe  to  wait  with:the  first  dm|g|ioaianof 
the  embassy,  Osman  Bey,  upon  Master  L'Ambert  Luckily  his  frseadi 
were  with  the  notary,  and  the  qnestion  oeuld  be  caknlydiscaBsed.  Master 
L'Ambert  did  not  feel  at  aU  anxioasteeoasproflMsehisjreputatioBfbrths 
sake  of  a  baUet*^]^  and  with  the^  adviee  of  his>  friends  he  proffrndaa 
explanation  and  :an  apology*  The  two  Turks,  men  of  senae^  agnadto 
reter  the  matter  back  to  Ayvaa.  But  the  teniUe^.AmKwo«Uacoepiiie 
terms  of  conciliation,  and  got  into  «  perfect  Tuddsh  «ag«k 

''What,"  he  said,  ''aooept  an  apology  whan  my  noser.bled!  wfaev 
Victonne  and  hm  mather  witnessed  my  disgraee  I  No,  I  mastitie,orI 
wiU  cut  off  the  o£Eender's  nose  thb  very  day." 

It  was  then  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  tho  led^fsawJ  Tubs 
returned  with  their  hostile  message  to  the  notary's,  the  latter  obsecred 
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tibtMikmTmALWBM  \mnma^Mk^  It  wm  not  eooa^  that  he  had  carried 
a«af  tilde  TomfMin  firou  hin^  but  he  abe  insisted  upon  cuttmg  off  hb 
nose!  If  tkia  elEuv  nuut  be  tattled,  he  added,  the  sooner  it  was  so  tlw 
btttar^  h»  wonU  ha¥e  his  Imrmt  pot  to  at  once,  and'he  would  meet  Us 
(monent  at  Parthenaj,  two  leagues  £roor  Paris,  at  ten  in  the  morning. 

bL  L'Asbert  was,  like  moil  fashionables  in  Pkris,  a  practised  swords- 
nuuu  The  Tnrk  was  supposed  to  know  nothing  of  the  genteel  art  of 
i—iiwtiiai,aad  an -eat^  triumph  appeared  so  certain,  that  l^old  Mar- 
qvs  of  VUlemaMrin  gs»»  him  a  wora  or  two  of  adrke,  whidi  it  is  a  pity 
]vno#Biai»  generally  acted  opoo. 

"  Only  remember  that  one  must  neyer  strike  home.  The  dad  is  made 
to  ssiiwi  foohj  not  t9  destrc^  them»  It  is  only  the  unskilM  who*  kill 
Aar  man,  under  the  pretence  of  teaching  them  how-to  tiTe.** 

For  Btiikiin  m  pushing  home,  the  Frenebsay  ^^  toucher,''  or  *^  tirer  k 
foni."  UpOB  the  oeaoflion  of  a  recent  fisital  eneounter,  aH  the  English 
papna  had  iim  litsval  translation  that  the  heart  of  the  victim  was 
'*iiiushdl,"    Alasi  it  waa  via: through — probably  transfixed. 

Tb»  eheiee  of  weaponr  fell  by  right  upon  Ayrai,  and  the^  notary  and 
his  witness  pulled  long  &ces  when  they  heard  that  he  selected  cu^bsses. 
Tksy^nnde  all  knida.«f  objections,  bnt  in  yam ;  Ayrai  inristed,  and  they 
uuii  obliged  to  borrow  a  co^pie  of  soldiers'  side«<arms  at  the  barracks  of 
the  "Qnvf  d'Orsvfv  Ayvaa  prcrrided  himself  on  his  side  with  two  yataghans 
of 'Dmnaaeus/  that  wosid  have  cut  through  a  bar  of  iron. 

Arrived  at  tb»  village^  the  parties  got  down  from  their  respectire 
vihisles^  and  took  a  pa&way  across  countiy.  The  marquis  stated  that 
hckaaw-*  retired  niot  wlasee  there  was  no  chance  of  being  interrupted. 
Master  L'Ambertythongh  a  practised  swofdsBsan,  had  neTCF  been  engaged 
KB  an  notoal  combat,  and  his  mind  was  not  a  Iktie  cbstnrbed  at  tw  idea 
of  tispptactkal  dsanm  in  wfaieh  he  was  about  to  play  an  important  part; 
bat^venthk  did not^ prevent  his  observing  a  cat  that  sat  among  some 
'  geoisbeny  ■  bnshocr  npparentiy  mdnng  fiiees  at  him.  So  slight  a  trifle 
ndftned-fs-  disoonipoie  Um,  and  he  drove  the  cat  away.  But  they  had 
not  gonna  hundred  paces  fiirther  when  they  saw  the  same  cat  waiting 
fsvtbsm  in  a  fMd  of  ooka. 

^  W&at  {  am  yoalbttowingus,  vile  beast?*'  exclaimed  the  notary;  and 
hndreve  it  aS  again^  only,  however,  to  reappear  at  the  entrance  of  the 
g^bids  where  -the  combat  was  to  take  |^ace.  Msster  L' Ambert  picked  up 
aetsan^'  bnt'the  cnt'juasped  up  a  tree  and  got  out  of  reach  of  the 


The  witnesses  had  in  the  mean  time  measured  off  the  ground  and 
dnwalets  for*  weapons.  Cutlasses  carried  the  day  over  ^yataghans. 
Ayvaz  was  indifferent  as  to  weapons,  and  ^sembarrassing  himself  of 
flsaieempias  clothing,  and  tucldag  uip  his  sleeves^  he  took  one  of  the 
fatkiaiis  in  Ins  bandy  keeping  his  ^ee  steadily  fixed  upon  his  opponent's 
nose,  just  as  an  auffler  eyes  a  fine  trout  that  he  has  hooked.  Then  in- 
vokiBgiAe  nasaeet  tile  Prophet,  he  rushed  upon  his  antagemst,  and  in 
an  instant  ^e  end  of  his  eutlasB  was  covered  witii  bko4  a  pair  of 
spectacles  fell  to  the  groond,  and  at  the  samememeot  a  heavy  body  fell 
firam.an  adjaoent  tree.  Master  L'Ambert'  was  stupified;  he  put  his 
Innds  to  hia&oey  and  lan-  about  with  his  head  best  downwards,  like  a 
nwrsnUenly  gone  nmd. 

x2 
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At  this  crisis  M.  Triguet,  surgeon  of  Parthenay,  to  whom  a  valet  had 
been  previously  despatched  for  fear  of  accidents,  made  his  appearance. 
The  good  man  was,  nowever,  too  much  terrified  to  be  able  to  give  any 
imm^ate  asristance.  Some  moments  had  elapsed  before  he  proceeded 
to  take  steps  to  stop  the  hemorrhage. 

<<  Doctor/'  said  Master  L'Ambert,  lifting  up  his  head,  ''  shall  I  lose 
my  nose  ?  " 

<<  No,  sir,  you  will  not  lose  it,"  relied  the  agitated  village  surgeon, 
^' you  have  lost  it  already."  And  then  recovenng  hims^  a  litt&,  he 
added,  <'  But  there  are  means  of  restoring  the  agreeable  and  useful 
organ  that  you  have  lost." 

"  Doctor,  you  shall  have  half  my  fortune.  ^^  I  would  sooner  die  than 
live  disfigured.     How  is  it  ?" 

**  We  must  first  find  the  nose,"  replied  the  disciple  of  Esculapius. 

Up  got  Master  L'Ambert  and  rushed  to  the  field  of  batUe.  His 
seconds  followed  him«  The  Turks — Ayvaa's  anger  had  now  com^tely 
evaporated— jmned  in  the  search.  The  spectacles  were  found,  but  not 
the  nose.  But  lo !  there  was  the  horrible  cat  with  a  bloody  object  in 
jts  mouth. 

<'0h  Heavens!"  exclaimed  the  marquis,  pointing  to  the  repuUve 
animal.  Every  one  understood  the  exclamation  and  rushed  upon  the 
cat  But  the  latter  was  not  in  a  humour  to  be  treated  so  unceremoniously, 
and  lost  no  time  in  absconding.  Never  did  the  little  wood  of  Parthenay 
witness  such  a  chase,  or  is  it  Ukely  that  it  will  ever  witness  such  a  one 
again.  There  was  a  marquis,  a  stockbroker,  three  Turks,  a  village 
surgeon,  a  liveried  servant,  and  a  notary  holding  his  face  in  his  kerdiie^ 
all  rushing,  regardless  of  obstacles,  after  a  hiSf-wild  cat.  Those  who 
have  never  seen  a  notary  pursuing  his  nose  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
ardour  that  he  threw  mto  the  chase.  Gooseberry-trees  and  currant- 
trees,  raspberries  and  strawberries,  were  all  alike  trampled  under  foot 
The  good  people  of  Parthenay  ran  out  to  stare  at  this  avalanche  of  mad- 
men, who  seemed  to  threaten  the  place  with  destruction.  They  were 
bathed  m  nerspiradon,  for  they  had  followed  the  cat  through  woods  and 
coppices,  uirough  fields,  and  orchards,  and  ^^urdens.  Victory  !  the  cat 
is  caught.  It  has  fiillen  into  a  well.  Quick,  buckets !  Master  L'Am- 
bert's  nose  may  still  be  recovered,  if  not  whole,  nearly  so.  But  the 
well  was  not  like  other  wells.  It  was  the  shaft  of  an  old  quarry,  with 
galleries  that  extended  for  leagues,  and  interlaced  with  the  catacombs  of 
Paris.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  return  to  the  Faubourg  Si. 
Germain  without  the  nose. 

Master  UAmbert's  friends  did  their  best  under  the  circumstanoes  to 
console  him  on  the  way,  but  it  was  in  vain. 

*<  Nothing  remains,'^  he  groaned,  ^*  hut  to  loll  myself!  I  can  never 
go  to  the  Op^ra  again.  I  shall  be  laughed  at  wherever  I  go.  I  am 
disfigured  for  life." 

<<  You  must  not  despair  of  sdence,"  his  seconds  insinuated;  <*of  wbat 
use  would  it  be  to  live  in  the  mneteenth  centurv  if  every  accident  was 
to  be,  as  it  was  formerly,  an  irreparable  mischief?" 

No  sooner  at  his  home  in  the  Rue  Vemeuil,  than  M.  Bemier,  surgeon 
to  the  H6tel  Dieu,  was  sent  for.  Master  L'Ambert  remained  bathed  in 
tears  of  vexation  till  he  made  his  appearance.  He  did  not  daie  to  look 
in  a  glass. 
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"  It  is  a  misferhine,''  obserred  the  snrgeoD,  after  liBteniiig  to  the  no- 
tny's  namlSYe,  **  but  it  can  be  set  right  in  a  month.'* 

'*  BeaUy»  doctor.    I  can  ha?e  my  nose  again  ?^ 

'*  Certainly ;  the  rhino-plastb  art  prorides  for  these  ooenrrences.  You 
can  dioose  between  the  Indian  and  the  Italian  methods.'' 

^'I  should  prefer  the  mildest'' 

*<The  Indian  plan  consists  in  catting  a  piece  from  the  forehead,  leay- 
ii^  only  an  attadiment,  tormng  it  upon  itself  and  sewine  it  up  into  a 
pnsentaUe  nose.  The  <^)eration  is  sure  of  success,  but  it  leaves  a  dca- 
toix  in  tfie  fixrdiead.'' 

**l  won't  haye  a  cicatrix  at  any  jwioe,  doctor.  Indians  are  savages, 
and  their  siffgeiy  is  worthy  of  thcon.    What  of  the  Italian  method  ?" 

^  That  demands  the  ezerrise  of  much  patience.  A  piece  of  flesh 
most  be  cut  out  of  your  arm,  leaving  an  attachment  only,  and  your  taoe 
most  be  sewn  to  it,  and  remain  so  for  a  month." 

<'  A  piece  out  of  my  arm !  The  mere  idea  is  horrible,  doctor.  I  have 
ifaea^  undergone  one  operation  to-day  at  the  hands  of  that  terrible 
Turk,  and  I  assure  you  I  fed  in  no  humour  for  another." 

"  Well  !'*  said  the  surgeon,  *^  there  still  remains  a  chance  for  you. 
tf  we  could  get  some  poor  devil  to  allow  us  to  cut  the  piece  out  of 
his  arm* ' 

^'Oh!  we  will  find  a  man,"  exckdmed  Master  L'Ambert,  delighted; 
^expense  is  nothing."    And  he  rang  the  bell  for  his  valet. 

^*  But  I  warn  you,  you  will  have  to  remain  for  a  month  sewn  together." 

^<No  matter,  so  long  as  at  the  end  of  the  month  I  can  go  to  the 
Op^ra. 

A  man  was  found ;  a  young  and  healthy,  but  poor  Auvergnat,  Ro- 
magD^  by  name,  whose  business  it  was,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  to 
carry  water.  The  promise  of  a  handsome  reward  soon  recondled  him  to 
die  operation  and  to  its  tedious  consequences.  M.  About  details  at 
length  the  trials  of  these  two  men,  of  such  different  habits,  manners,  and 
conversation,  thus  united  by  nature  for  a  month ;  but  as  these  detuls  are 
neither  curious  nor  instructive,  we  will  pass  them  over.  Sa£Bce  it,  that 
l>oth  were  heartily  tired  of  one  another  before  the  happy  day  of  release 
arrived ;  and  when  at  leuztii  it  did  come,  and  M.  Bemier  separated  the 
two  Enemies  with  a  cut  of  his  scalpel.  Master  L'Ambert  cast  two  notes 
of  forty  pounds  each  at  his  slave,  and  bade  him  go,  and  never  let  him  see 
Um  again. 

Master  L'Ambert  was,  however,  counting  witiiout  his* host.  Once 
more  he  went  into  socie^,  and  was  well  received.  If  he  had  lost  his 
no8e  in  combat  with  a  Turk,  it  had  also  gone  abroad  that  he  had  fought 
Kke  a  Turk.  The  ladies — (dways  so  charitable  to  the  unfortunate — even 
declared  that  he  had  rained  by  tiie  exchange,  and  that  the  Auvergnat 
noie  was,  if  anything,  handsomer  than  the  Parisian  one.  A  well-known 
Kaioness  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  asked  a  finend  of  hers,  whose  nose  was 
not  a  lovable  one,  if  he  would  not  take  his  turn  with  the  Turk.  As  to 
the  green-room,  tiie  Hydra  with  a  hundred  pretty  heads  received  him 
in  triumph.  Even  Mademoisdle  Victorine  Tompain  complimented  her 
hero. 

Three  months  had  passed  away— three  months  of  summer.  Master 
L'Ambert  had  hired  a  country  place  at  Maisons-Lafitte.  Since  his  a&ir 
with  the  Turk,  his  intimacy  with  M.  Steimbourg  had  greatiy  increased. 
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He  iiad  bean  iaftroduoed  to  hifl.fiMiiily  iiCiiCT^Jiai  onodier'ttad  two 
siBten ;  the  eldest,  Inaa  Steiiiib*ui;g,  moMMtfaiatd  emeiaUj  ^widi  ike 
notary,  and  made  him  tell  the  jtnuige.iocidMit  that  MdbefiJIaa  him 
oiser  aiid.«Ter.4igiun.  The  <mly  omitsieti  that  Master  UAmk&rt  made 
was  the  name  vCius  Aurefgnat  ^ .  he  >oeBld  aot  iben  toi^iisaitit  afeftoced. 

After  a  mild  and  brilliant  autumn,  winteroane  down  IBro^a  dsep-iBoene. 
Master  L'Ajnbeit^aiioee  gate  proofii  sipon  this  oocaaioii  of  an  extraordi- 
naiy  d^pree  of  senahility.  Itlieeame  vedythenpmpfe^Haiid.then^vwdiled 
out  of  all  ppopoitiQD.  Ibis  was.aeeompMied  hf  an  inftderaUa  itdnBg. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  made  great  fires,  and  nursed  his  aeee  in  6anM ; 
there  was  no  relief,  so  ILB^HM*  was  seat  far.  The  swgeon  ordered  ice 
aad  leeehes ; .  aoaae  relief  ius<obtaiaed,  bttt  it  dad; not'  iMt  M.-Banuer 
..took  time  to  'reflect.  He  kadpiobaUy  heard,  in  the  ^oiaee  of  his 
.  stadias,  of  the  s^^mpathetic^  eores,  oonoeming  wkieh  Dr.  Bettigrewy  dis- 
courses so  learnedly  in  tkework  pietioudy  jfiaoled,  aadiakettef  in  wfaidi 
in  tUs  oonntiy  appears  to  have  hem  more  nartioalariy  preiwJeat  dmring 
the  reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  I.  Drydeo,  in  the  ""Tespest,'' 
Act  V.  Sc.  1,  makes  Ariel  toaqr,  in  lefareooeito  thoiwuMPd  eeoeifad  hy 
HippolitQ  froHL  Eerdiaand : 

He  must  be  dressed  again,  as  I  have  done  it. 

Anoint  the  sword  which  pierced  him  with  this  weapon  salve,  and 

Wrap  it  dose  boat  air,  tul  I  have  time  to  yisit  him  again. 


Bat  IIL  Bemier  had  not  to  do  with  anointed  swords,  oraaes — as  in 
the  instance  of.  the  cure  perfarmed  by  Losd  .GilbQome  upea  a  ovpenter 
—but  with  a  piece  of  flesh  living  on  one  man  and  belongbg  toaiMother. 
So  he  soon  came  to  a  oonchiaion. 

*<I  am  inclined  to  think,"  he  -suggested  to  HasterX'ABohert,  'fthat 
that  rascal  of  .an  Auvergnat  is  no  stranger,  to  this  event.'' 

H.  L'Ambert  declaimed  against. the  notion.  That  a  idle  snecoeaaiy 
could  exercise  an  occult,  influence  upon  a.  ministerial  nose!  It  was  an 
impertinence  (o  &ncy  suoha  thi^l 

M.  B^suer,  however,  insisted,  .and  it  was.  detecmiaed  that  Bonaga^ 
should  be  sent  for.  This  was  not,  however,  an  easy  .matter.  The 
Parisian  had  never  seen  the  Auvevgnat  since  the  day  they  had  heen 
separated.  His  address  was  unknown,  and  he  was  sought  for, in  vain. 
The.  asnstance  of  the  police  was  obtabed,  but  with  no  better  success. 
They  found  plenty  of  Romagn^s,  but  not  the  one  wanted. 

A  fortnight  had  ehq[»8ed.  It  was  the  2nd  of  Eehmaiy^  and  theaotary 
was  seated  soxrewfully  by  the  fire,  looking  sideways. at  his  puiple  £Maai 
feature,  when  a  noise  wa&heard,  and  M.  Bemier.  made  his  appeaxaaae, 
draggbg  in  die.  real  .Bomegn^  But  alas  I  how  altered.  I]^rty,  diasi- 
pated,  livid,  and  brutalised'^he  no  more  resembled  the  Auvergaatof  the 
previous  suamier  than  a.  boiled  lobster  does  a  living  one.  He  was  Ian  a 
man  than  a  living  erysipelas. 

«  The^  monster  !'*  exchumed  M.  Bemier.  'SThis  is  what  he.  has  done 
vnth  the  little  fortune*  we.  gave  him.    He  has  been  drunk  ever  since." 

'^  M.  Bomaffn^,"  interrui)^  the  notary,  ^*  why  did  you  not  invest  yoor 
money,  instead  of  spending  it  in  wine  and  brandy?" 

'' Because  you  yourselfWd  the  best  thine  that  Icould  dowaa  to  amuse 
myself;  and  I  anmsed  myself  after  my  fawion." 
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Jfatter  LTAn^rt  wineed,  fiir  he  WMmmhrffwl  that  tfaiff  was  oae  of  die 
spiteful  counsels  he  had  given  in  the  irritatiou  of  a  too  close  pioxiaiity. 

''  WdlyMMtaaid,  ^^  the  question  noir  hefere  ub.ib  to  Jmew  if  you  will 
renounce  youY  had  pradioes  and  leave  off.  a  life  of  dehaadtery  ^t  is 
kiHiaf  JM  by  kieiies." 

'^I  'Will  dnak  nonete,  M»  L'Aiabert  I  have  sot  a  socr  remaionig. 
If  yoa  would  only  Imiy  me^a  harral  and  two  pails,  I  ^edd  be  the 
itssidissi  Anieignatin  Paris." 

"  Not  a^eentiase/'  r^iad  the  notasy.  *^  Proiridance  brought  you  into 
Ais  ptediaamcnt  so<  that-  my  iiaturaL  appoasaiieo  should  be  removed  to  me. 
Brink  water,  eat  dry  bread,  die  of  hunger. if  yau  dKMse,  I  shall  be  all 
thaaaore  beBsfited  hy  it" 

BoasagB^  bowed  his  head  and  wi Adwiw,  di^gyag  hia  feet  after ilum, 
md  OButtue  to  make  an  obebance.  His  future  proapeats  were  not 
brilliant. 

From  that^time  the  notary's  aese  began  to  iamrore,^ the  swelling 
diminishedy-the  coionr  ftded  away,  and  by  the  end  of  a  week  it  was  90 
•mnAk  belter  that  he  was  endued  to  go  into  soeiety  agsin.  The  ladies 
wekoaaed  him.  baak  again  into  theworid,  and  Maong  these  none  oon- 
gratulated  with  greater  eaiaiestness  than  the  eMest  sister  of  his  iiiead 
Skeimbonrg. 

But  as  spring  retamed,  wlnbt  the  generous  sap  ivas  aaasiag'  the  lilacs 
to  bod,  it  seemed  to  Master  L'Ambert  as  if  his  nose  did  not  participate 
in  the  seasonaUe  bonntics  4>f  nature.  His  nose  fieded  away  with  an 
antawmal  tint,  just  as  all  around  was  revivifying  in  q»riag  veraure.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  added  a  little  carmine,  that  he  ouaie  faia  diet  more 
g^ieraus,  and  drank  nothittg  but  the  best  Bnrgandiesanddarets^  his  nose 
continued  to  fiill  off  and  become  more  and  more  sickly  and  attenuated. 
FIndiBg  that  this  faatnre  did  not  partieipate  in  diebenefits  derived  by  the 
other  pcnrtions  of  his  body  from  generous  living,  he  studied  its  own  in- 
dividaal  interests  by  ginag^-it  batkief  milk,  of  wine,  of  bouiUon^  aad  even 
of  temato  sftuoe,  butall  in  vain.  He  was  obliged  to  appeal  again  tothe 
scHooe  of  Id!.  3emier. 

M^fiemier  shook  hia head.  <atiaall  wrong,'' he  said;  <« the* Auver- 
gnat  must  be  ill, and  it  is  k»  who  ifmuiirii  modioal  treatment,  not  yeu  or 


Maater  L'Ambert  resretted  than  having  treated  the  man  so  eroeUy, 
and  tamed  him  out  of  door*  without*  a  sou.  The  quesrien  was  onoe  more 
to  diseover  the  wheteaboaits  of  the  water-carrier,  and  af^  the  loss  of.  a 
itw  days,,  dbafcappeaeed  as  soiaany  aaewths  to  the  iBBpatient  notary,  ke 
•uaa  discovered  in  No.  10,  Balle  Sunt  Paul,  U6td  Bma. 

But  it  was  oae  thing  to  find  M.  Boaaagn^  and  another  to  cure  faun. 
The  unfortunate  Auvergnat,  once  a  good  and  innocent  yomg  man,  had 
been  perverted  by  Ae.  ovary's  aaoney  aad  his  bad  example ;  he  had  become 
a  dissipated,  dnmken  idler,  he  had  passedfiram  that  to  poverty,  wratehed- 
USB,  want,  and'siekness,  aad  he  had  now  become  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  vanities  of  tlie  world.  He  would  not  take  his  food,  and  only 
sought  to  die. 

Master  L'Ambert,  terrified,  scmght  the  bedside  of  jiis  victtro,  and 
Beverij£d.BeaMnt  or  Fi^^cm,  MassiUon  or  FlMner,  exhaust  their 
)  aadul  tfw  notary  in  endeavouring  to  leeal  the  water-carrier  to 
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a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  himself  and  to  others — to  M«  L'Ambert  in 
particular. 

Bat  all  the  replj  that  he  could  get  was,  *^  It  is  not  worth  while,  Mon* 
sieur  L'Amhert ;  there  is  too  much  misery  in  the  world.'' 

Master  L'Ambert  was  obliged  to  push  his  tactics  beyond  eren  what  he 
had  at  first  contemplated.  He  was  obliged  to  promise  that  for  the  future 
he  should  not  only  haye  no  more  work  to  oo,  but  that  he  should  be 
liberally  provided  n)r»  before  he  could  get  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
take  food.  Nay»  in  his  excitement,  he  presented  to  the  sick  man's  eyes 
the  prospect  of  half  his  fortune,  and  a  nice  little  wife  and  two  or  tliree 
pretty  cnildren  into  the  bargain. 

Ynth  such  altered  prospects  before  him,  backed  by  sundry  bowls  of 
soup,  the  Auvei^enat  improved  so  rapidly  that  in  three  days  he  was  able  to 
be  removed  to  Master  L'Ambert's.  The  notary  received  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  gave  him  the  room  of  hb  own  valet  de  chambre. 
As  he  improved,  so  did  the  nose,  and  when  Romagn^  was  himself  again, 
so  was  Master  L'Ambert  ready  to  shine  once  more  in  society. 

Unfortunately,  M.  Romagn6  had  nothing  to  do,  and  having  returned 
under  generous  diet  and  a  regular  life  to  more  than  his  pristine  health,  he 
had  sufficient  to  spare  to  fell  in  love  with  the  cook. 

The  latter  was  not  a  fossil  cook,  and  one  day  that  the  Auvergnat  had 
ventured  to  approach  his  lips  to  her  lustrous  cheeks,  she  said : 

^*  I  see  what  it  is,  you  want  to  marry  me.  Well,  if  you  have  any 
prospects  before  you,  let  me  know,  and  we  may  manage  it." 

<<  Would  half  the  fortune  of  Monsieur  L'Ambert  suffice  ?"  replied  the 
amorous  ex«water-carrier. 

**  Half  of  monsieur's  fortune !"  said  his  Dulcinea,  opening  her  eyes  like 
saucepans. 

*^  Just  so;  monsieur  has  told  me  a  hundred  times  that  I  should  have 
half  his  fortune." 

<^  You  had  better  go  speak  to  him  about  it,  then,"  said  the  feminine 
ooncoctor  of  ragoftts,  smacking  her  lips  as  if  in  the  act  of  tasting  a  stew. 

Needless  to  say,  that  when  the  innocent  Auvergnat,  who  had  been 
brought  up  upon  boiled  chesnuts,  applied  to  his  master  to  regulate  their 
accounts,  that  he  received  a  profound  lesson  in  social  grammar.  He  was 
made  to  understand  that  promises  and  performances  were  two  quite  dif- 
ferent things  in  fashionable  society,  and  that  nothing  was  more  fashion- 
able than  the  figure  called  hyperfaiole.  This  done,  the  notary  pointed  out 
to  M.  Romagn6  the  necessity  wluch  there  was  for  his  being  separated 
firom  the  too  seductive  confectioner  of  bouiUon,  and  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes  made  for  him,  and  to  find  him  a  ^aoe, 
which,  after  some  trouble,  he  succeeded  in  .doing,  at  a  manfacturer^s  of 
looking-glasses. 

The  Auvergnat  spent  six  monUis  in  his  new  employment  widiout 
Master  L'Ambert  experiencing  any  inconvenience,  but  one  day,  as  he  vras 
deciphering  some  old  parchments,  his  golden  spectacles  broke  in  the  centre 
and  fell  upon  the  table.  This  did  not  trouble  him  at  first ;  he  had  a 
spare  pair  in  steel,  and  he  sent  the  gold  ones  to  be  mended.  Thej  were 
brought  back^  and  broke  in  the  same  place  before  twenty-four  hours  had 
elapsed.  This  went  on  till  a  dozen  new  pairs  of  spectacles  had  been 
broken.    He  then  told  his  friend,  M.  Bender,  that  he  was  bewitched; 
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Ub  DOse  oonsomed  eftry  pair  of  gold  speetadat  that  were  placed 
upon  it. 

<^Let  me  see  a  pair,''  said  the  doetor. 

A  pair  was  hnAighty  and  the  rarffeon  examined  it  with  a  powerfbl 
koB.    He  at  oooe  recognised  an  amiugam  of  quidEsilTer. 

^  How  is  this,"  he  sud;  **  do  yon  use  qnicksil?er  for  anything?^ 

*<  No,"  replied  the  notary. 

'^  And  what  is  the  AuTergnat  doing  ?" 

"  Boniagn6 1"  exclaimed  the  notary,  taken  ahack.  *^  He  is  employed 
it  a  k)oking-g]ass  mannfiMtorer^s." 

^  <<Precisriy  so,'*  obserred  M.  Bemier,  ^*  and  he  is  saturated  with  qiuck« 
dver.  Ton  will  hare  to  remoTO  him,  or  you  will  never  be  able  to  wear 
a  pair  of  qpeotades." 

There  was  no  ahematiTe,  the  Au?ergnat  had  to  be  taken  from  his 
business,  and  it  was  deemed  adrisable  to  aarign  him  a  small  allowance, 
and  to  proTide  him  with  a  modest  home.  Whatever  wcnic  he  was  put  to, 
tbe  doctOT  observed,  there  was  danger  in  it ;  it  was  better  to  allow  him  a 
kmdred  firancs  a  month,  and  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  him,  that  he  did  not 
get  into  bad  eonqiany  and  renew  his  career  of  dusipation. 

The  new  plan  prospered  for  a  time  wonderfully.  Romarne  was  paid 
by  the  week  and  watched  by  the  day.  A  whole  year  elapsed  without  any 
aoeidents,  and  during  the  wh<At  of  that  time  the  beauti^l  eyes  of  Made- 
moiselle Irma  Steimbourg  had  never  ceased  to  repose  with  manifest 
complacency  upon  tbe  red  and  white  nose  of  the  happy  millionnaire.  At 
korth,  encooraffed  by  his  friend  the  old  Bfarqtus  de  Yillemaurin,  who 
toU  him  it  was  liis  duty  to  do  so,  as  the  connexion  was  the  talk  of  the 
town,  the  notary  opened  the  folding-doors  of  his  heart  to  the  &ir  Irma. 
Hie  clever  and  handsome  girl  did  not  keep  him  in  suspense,  but  stretching 
bith  her  hand,  English  fashion,  she  said: 

'*  Cost  une  a£faire  faite.  It  is  all  right.  My  parents  are  <|uite  willbg^ 
and  I  will  give  you  my  instructions  with  regard  to  the  corbeille.  Lotus 
cot  formalities  short,  so  that  we  can  get  into  Italy  before  the  end  of 


In  the'mean  time,  all  had  not  been  going  on  quite  so  satisfoctorily  with 
Monsieur  Romaen^.  The  hardy  Anvergnat  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  do  nothing,  and  time  fell  so  heavily  upon  his 
bands,  that  he  determined  at  all  risks,  and  no  matter  at  wlwt  loss,  to 
emancipate  himself.  So  in  the  desperation  of  mere  ennui  he  one*  fine 
morning  took  his  departure  from  his  lodgings,  and  was  never  heard  of 
again.  It  b  true  that  Master  L'Ambert  did  not  make  any  very  active 
reiearches  after  him.  He  was  quite  well,  and  he  saved  one  hundred  francs 
and  the  rent  by  Monsieur  Romagn^'s  diiMppearance. 

Master  L'Ambert  was  also  at  the  time  solely  absorbed,  happy  man!  in 
the  preparations  for  his  nuptials.  Love  lent  wrogs  to  mdie  toe  necessary 
porduMes ;  he  could  not  even  afford  time  to  bamin,  and  paid  down  just 
what  was  asked.  It  was  decided  that  the  weddiag  was  to  take  place  at 
Sabt  Thomas  d'Aquin  on  the  3rd  of  March,  at  one  o'clock  precisely. 

Master  L'Ambert  rose  that  day  at  eight  in  the  morning,  refulgent 
with  happiness,  and  smiling  at  the  rays  of  an  early  sun,  which  had  the 
effect,  however,  his  eyes  being  just  opened,  of  making  him  sneese.  The 
Kesult  was  pecidiar,  and  not  understanding  it,  he  seised  upon  his  cambric 
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jEMohieCaad  applied  iitavherfr  his  noseoaghtiio  hefkmt,  «ks !  ^wm  aot. 
With  one  bound  he  stood  before  a  mirror.  His  nose  was  gone!  Hntiy- 
ing  back  to  his  bed,  he  turned  over.tfaetdotkMi  bnttke.nate'waa  no  more 
ioi»e  found  than  the  Chanberaof  1S19.  He  nmg  the  bell  and  sought 
assistance,  but  invaui.  M..fienuer  ■nst.heaent  Ant.  What  an  un- 
toward eigcnmrtanre.    Sis  wnddinffrday,  too ! 

Monsieur  Steimbourg  senior  was  dressed,  Madame  Stoimbourg  was 
dressed,  the  bride  and  bridesmaids  were  ai)  apparelled,  ILJSenry.Steim- 
bouxg  smoked  two  or.thieehmried  e^gaiB,  ibat;the  ^idear  Alfred"  did  not 
come.  At  length,  Henry  resolved  upon^^oingi  to-see*  what  had  beeome  of 
hbfirieiid.  Itwatnotaeottrdiiig  ta  good.  oiaBiieBB,  but  diere^was  no  help 
&r  it.  S^  fiaaad  his  ailended  wother-ia-Jav  bathed  in. teais,  andgman- 
ing  with  vexation.  The  worst  was,  that  he  could  not  ooBsole  him.  He 
ftlt  inelised  to  laugh  jmd  cry  at  die  lame.tiMe.  There  «as  aomelhing 
io  annoying,  and  y^BO  ndieiikm%  in  ike  lAxAe.tSair. 

<<  Ofal.dear^  Jaar  Inia  !**  ■exrliimed  the  patient,  <' she  will  iMvec  mvry 
'  a  man^wilhant  a  nese." 

Henry  shmgged  his  shmlders,  bnt  daretoot'vcotare  upon  ao  asfwer. 
He,  however,  vcdanteered  togo  and  obtain  jesw'fnnn.hu  aster.  This 
amiable  person  mamlnted  tl|e  greatest  kevei«n  upon  heaong  of  the 
dieaiter. 

'*Do  yon  think,"  shesaid,  <*tiiat  I  toek him  for  hia a[yearancc ?  In 
that  case  I  should  have  laoeepted  my  oonsin .  Eedrigue,  who  is  leaUv  a 
.handsonne  man,  bnt  he/is  not  rich.  Let  as  go>to  JiL  L'Ambert;  he  has 
wealth,  a  honso,  and  equipages,  and  I  will  take  him  as  he  is." 

But  when  she  entered. into  the  presence  of  the  mntilated  notarv,  this 
fine  eothaaiasm  ^vfponated.  She  aetaally  £mted,  fjacnlating :  "  Odear 
Bfodiigue !  I  have- acted  very  unjustly  towards  you." 

Master  L'Ambert  remained  a  bachelor.  He  had  a  silver  neae  mann- 
&ctured,  he  retired  from  his  study  and  from  the  workl,  bought  a  qinet, 
(feasant  honse  near  the  InvalidBS,  sdeeted  the  best  wanes  from  lua  cellar, 
.and  enjoyed  himself  mth  a ^sw  old  friends  as  he  best  conld.  The  beet 
vintages  of  Ch&teau-Yquem,  and  the  most  glorious  years  of  Clos  Yangeet, 
mte  at  hb  disposal.  He  sometimea  coagvatolates  hinuelf  thathe  has  a 
privyege  over  othess : .  that  he  ean  imbi^namuch  ashe  pleaaes^nthoat 
Laving  a  red  nose. 

One  evening)  alew  weeksago,  as  he  waa  taking  aatioll,  hia.canein  hii 
hand,  in  the  Rue  £bU,  he.atteiedan -exeUmation  of  aarpiiae.  The 
shade^'of  Bomagn^,  in  blaek  velvety  stood  befiice  him  t 

<<  Bomagn^!"  exclaimed  the  siotaiy. 

The  other  lifted  his  eyes^  and  answered  in  hi&  dull,  ouiet^  wc^unan^e 
manner  :  "  Good  evening,  Monsieur" — or  **  Mooohu,^'  as  the  Amreignat 
pronounced  it — ''  L'Ambert" 

"  You  speak— you  are  alive,  then  ?*' 

'<  Most  certainly  I  am  alive." 

'^Youimscal!  wbathaveyoujenewith  my  nose,  then?"  And,  as  he  spoke, 
he  liad  in  his  irritation  seised  the  Auveig&at  by  the  throat  to  shake  bam. 

^*  Leave  me  alone,''  said  the  latter.  '^  You  see  I  loannot  defend  myself 
Don't  yonaee  diat  I  have  only  one  arm.  When  I  left  yonr  hospiftaUe 
loof,  I  got  employment  where  a  ateam-eiq;ine  was  uaed,  andone  day,  it 
VRas  a  2nd  or  3rd  of  March,  I  believe,  it  carried  the  other  asm  away  fiMn 
the  shoulder-joint  I" 
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OE,  THE  DATS  OP  PHILIP  AND  MART. 

AN  wrromcAL  romance.* 


THE   LEWES   MABTTB. 


OP  THZ  PABTDiO  BETmEElT  SUffilGlL  CIBTIB  £WD  COKf TAVeS. 

THE-attenmt  made  by  the  conspirators  to  cause  a  general  riang 
proved  completely  abordye.  Stafiford  and  his  party  receiyed 
seme  aooessioiis  to  tl^eir  irambcrs  as  they  marched  alon^  but 
befere  they  reached  Charing-croes  they  were  attacked  aiKl  dis- 
poned by  a  -troop  of  mounted  arqu^nsiers,  who  issued  from 
WhitehaU.  Sereral  persons  were  arrested,  among  whom  were 
the  two  officers  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  household.  Feck' 
hua  and  Weme,  but  the  ringleaders  managed  to  escape.  Next 
ioKjy  Stafford,  Dudley,  Kingston,  XTdaL  Osl^  Clinton^  and  the 
tvt  of  tiie  party,  were  publicly  proclaimed  as  outlaws,  rebeiIS| 
tndtors,  and  cuustmbers  of  the  peace,  and  a  large  reward  ofiered  for 
their  capture. 

'Kotbiag,  however,  was  said  about  the  French  ambassador.  Only 
to  Qaidiner  did  Philip  avow  that  he  had  been  secretly  present 
with  Father  de  Gastro  at  Ae  meeting  in  the  crypt,  and  the  Chan- 
edlor  ODUBsdied  him  not  to  allow  this  circumstance  to  transpire 
pnUiely,  as  they  had  proof  enough  against  the  conspirators  with- 
out it;  abore  aD,  Ghiroiner  was  opposed  to  any  proceedings  being 
taken  against  De  Noailles.  Thus  me  wily  ambassador  escaped  with 
inpunity  as  on  preyious  occasions.  A  strict  watch,  howeyer,  was 
kept  ii^nhis  moyements. 

It  waff  confidently  anticipated,  both  b^  the  £ing  and  Gardiner, 
that  before  maay  dajrs  all  the  chief  conspiratora  would  be  arrested, 
bit  in  Ibia  eroeotation  they  were  disappointed.  No  traces  of  any 
of  them  co«ld  be  disooyered.  Some  doubts  were  entertained  as  to 
Ae  fate  of  Osbert  Clinton.  Two  persons  were  shot  in  the  boat 
k  which  he  escaped  fiom  Lmnbeth,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into 

♦  Jll  righU  reserved. 
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the  Thaines,  ai\d  it  was  thought  he  was  one  of  them;  bat  tYA 
was  by  no  means  clear. 

While  the  search  for  the  leaders  of  the  outbreak  was  thus  bein| 
actively,  though  unsuccessfully,  prosecuted,  Peckham  and  W^emi 
were  taken  to  the  Tower  and  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  tc 
compel  them  4o  accuse  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  complicity  in  thi 
affair,  but  nothing  could  be  wrung  from  them,  and,  with  twent] 
other  luckless  peisonaffes  who  had  been  captured  at  the  aame 
time,  they  were  hang^,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  their  heads  i 
set  upon  the  north  gateway  of  London-bridge.  I 

Meanwhile,  the  religious  persecution  continued  with  unabated 
rigour!  Bishop  Hooper,  witn  two  others,  had  undergone  martyr- 
dom at  different  places,  and  six  more  prisoners,  excommunicated  bT 
Bonner  and  delivered  over  to  the  civil  power,  were  about  to  perish 
in  the  same  manner. 

Conscious  of  the  odium  attaching  to  these  sanguinary  measures, 
Gardiner  prudentlv  resigned  his  post  at  the  eccksiastical  tribmiBl 
to  Bonner,  who  thencelorward  acted  as  supreme  judge,  and  was 
undeterred  by  scruples  of  anv  sort. 

A  momentary  check  was,  however,  given  to  his  severitv  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  From  the  vafious  manifestations  made  towards 
him  Dy  the  Protestant  party,  and  from  other  circumstances,  Philip 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  if  he  took  any  fiirther  part  in  these 
barbarous  procecniings  he  should  raise  up  a  host  or  determined 
enemies,  so  he  caused  Father  Alfonso  to  preach  publicly  before 
him  and  the  court  a  sermon  strongly  condemnatory  of  religious 
persecution.  The  plan  completely  answered  the  Emg^s  expecta- 
tions, it  bebg  felt  that  such  a  sermon  could  not  have  been 
E reached  without  his  sanction,  and  it  was  argued,  therefore,  that 
e  must  disapprove  of  the  course  pursued  by  Bonner. 
The  efiect  of  this  remarkable  discourse — ^remarkable,  indeed^ 
as  emanatmg  from  one  who  had  been  designated  ^^The  Scourge  of 
Heresy" — was  to  stay  the  bitter  persecution  for  a  while,  but, 
though  momentarily  checked,  it  revived  with  a  greater  fury  than 
before.  The  six  tmfortunate  persons  excommimicated  by  Bonner 
were  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  urged  to  greater  activity  by 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester  and  other  members  of  ike  council  the 
zealous  prelate  looked  out  for  fresh  victims. 

Bonner  had  long  burned  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Derrick 
Carver,  and  was  at  last  able  to  gratify  his  desire.  BQEiving  pro- 
cured a  warrant  from  the  Queen  for  the  deliverance  up  to  him  of 
the  prisoner,  who  was  still  confined  in  the  Lollards'  Tower,  he 
immediately  acted  upon  it.  Before  he  was  taken  away,  Carver, 
by  permission  of  the  Cardinal,  was  allowed  to  bid  Jewell  to 
Constance  Tyrrell.  The  interview  took  place  in  the  Post  Room 
in  the  Lollards*  Tower,  and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  diedc 
upon  their  freedom  of  discourse,  they  were  left  alone  together. 
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^Daughter/'  said  Carver,  who  appeared  more  subdued  than 
neual,  ^I  am  about  to  win  the  crown  of  martyrdom  for  which  I 
have  80  lon^  striven,  and  to  inscribe  my  name  upon  that  scrodl 
which  shall  hereafter  be  a  guide  to  our  Church,  in  quitting  you 
for  a  while,  I  expect  you  to  remain  steadiSut  in  the  faith.  Be 
not  shaken  by  the  arraments  of  the  Cardinal,  who,  though  a  good 
many  has  been  brought  up  in  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  cannot 
free  himself  from  the  errors  of  his  creed." 

^Have  no  fear  for  me,'' replied  Constance.  <^  I  shall  soon  follow 
in  the  same  path  you  are  about  to  tread.'' 

^Heaven  forbid  I"  exclaimed  Carver,  ¥dth  an  irrepressible 
ghudder.  "  Oh !  Constance,  while  alone  in  my  cell,  I  have  com- 
nnmed  with  myself,  sounding  my  breast  to  its  depths,  and  weigh- 
'm  every  thought  and  action,  and  I  reproach  myself  mat 
I  have  led  you  too  fiur.  I  have  kindled  a  holy  fervour  in  your 
breast  like  that  which  animates  my  own,  and  which  incites  you  to 
l)ear  witness  to  your  faith  by  death." 

^Tme.  But  surely  you  should  rejoice  that  you  have  kindled 
sQcfa  a  flame,"  she  rejoined. 

^No;  I  would  quench  it,"  he  cried.  ''Seek  not  martjrrdom. 
Bush  not  upon  fiery  torments — but  live — ^live  a  godly  life." 

^  These  words  are  strange  from  you,  who  have  so  often  painted 
I  tke  glories  of  martyrdom  to  me,  and  urged  me  to  share  them  with 
yoo." 

"I  repent  that  I  did  so,"  he  rejoined.  "Were  you  to  sufier 
with  ^e,  your  torments  would  afflict  me  a  thousand  times  more 
than  my  own.  'Twere  terrible  that  a  &ame  so  fair  as  yours 
should  De  consumed  by  fire.  It  must  not  be.  Tou  are  ypung  and 
beautiful  Tou  love,  and  are  beloved.  Live  and  be  luappy. 
Live  for  Osbert  Clinton." 

^  Alas ! "  exclaimed  Constance,  "  I  know  not  if  Osbert  still  lives. 
It  is  thought  he  perished  on  that  fatal  night  when  he  came  here  to 
fiberate  us.  He  nas  not  been  heiurd  of  since.  But  if  he  lives,  it  is 
IS  a  proscribed  rebel,  with  a  price  set  on  his  head,  and  if  he  be 
taken,  his  doom  is  certain.     1  have  nothing  left  but  to  die." 

"No,  you  must  live,"  said  Carver,  solemnly.  "  Osbert  Clinton 
is  not  dead.  He  did  not  perish  on  that  diMStrous  niffht,  as  you 
suppose.  I  have  seen  and  spoken  with  him  at  the  window  of  my 
ceil,  which  he  reached  as  he  did  when  you,  dear  daughter,  w^ 
its  occupant.  He  and  his  friends  ore  not  cUshearteneo^by  the  ill 
success  of  their  enterprise.  It  was  rash  and  precipitate,  and  failed 
in  consequence.  But  they  are  planning  another  msurrection,  and 
I  pray  Heaven  to  crown  it  widi  success,  since  it  has  for  its  aim  the 
itstoration  of  our  religion  and  the  downfal  of  Philip  I " 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  that  Osbert  still  lives,"  said  Constance;  "  but 
I  fear  these  plots  will  eventually  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold." 

"If  he  should  so  perish,  then  seek  for  a  martyr^s  crown,  if  you 
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mil,''  said  Canrer;  ^<  but  while  he  liree,  live  for  him.  Something 
tdls  me  you  will  yet  be  united.'' 

^<I  dare  not  hope  so,"  she  rejoined. 

^^Kmy  last  prayen  will  avail  to  ensure  your  happiness,  yoo  diall 
have  them,"  said  Carver*  ^^  And  now  we  nmst  part  Qnoe  ^more 
lieadiDrt  you  to  continne  sfceadfiut  in  the  fiiitk  Butbe  noiin- 
floenoed  by  the  desbe  of  vainglory,  whithi  perehano^  n»y  be 
my  own  besetting  sin.    And  now  receive  my  blessing  I " ' 

And  as  she  bent  before  him,  he  spread  his  azms  over  her  bead, 
andpronounced  a  solemn  benodbtion. 

Tnere  was  then  a  deep  aleno^  broken  onlyby  OooBtaaoe's 
sebs. 

<<  Weep  not,  dear  dan^ter,"  he  said.  '^  Our  parting  osght  to  be 
joyous  rather  than  sad,  seeing  that  mv  triak  are 'ww-n^' over, 
and  I  am  about  to  reap  mj  reward.  larewelll"  he  added,  taking 
her  hand,  smd  presBing  his  lipe  to  it.  ^^  Forget  not  what'  I  have 
said  to  you." 

^^Fear  me  notl"  die  rcnoiiied^  sinldng  upon  a  b^eh.  ^Eare- 
weUI" 

Oarver  cast  a  compassionate  look  at  her^  and  then' striding  reso- 
lutely towards  the  door,  he  called  out  that  he>was  ready,  whefeupoa 
Mallet  instantly  aopeared. 

Without  hassaraiag  another  glance  at  Constance^  he  thenqiBftted 
the  chamber,  and  was  taken  by  Mallet  to  the  gate,  where  he  was 
ddivered  to  the  officers  sent  for  him  by  Bonner. 

A  h^tm  awaited  hiniy  and  in  this  c<mveyanoe  he  was^  taken  to 
Paul's  Wnai£  Thencehe  was  escorted  to  the  consistory  at  Saint 
Fktnl's,  where  Boomer  was  sitting  in  judgment*  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  sheiiffiy  and  several  members  of  the  coundL 


BOW  DBBBICK  CABTEB  WAS  SAKBK  TO  I2WES. 

Wheit  Derrick  Carver  was  brought  before  the  tribunal,  Bonner 
eyed^  him  with  a  smile  of  malignant  satisfaction,  and  observed  to 
Sneriff  Woodroofl^  who  was  sitting  near  him, 

**  At  last  I  have  got  this^  pestilent  felbw,  whom  the  Cardinal  has 
so  long  screened  from  justice.  He  shall  not  escape  now.  I  will 
deal  roundly  with  him."  ^ 

Oil  this,  he  caused  the  minutes  of  the  prisoner's  previous  exami- 
nations to  be  read  to  him  by  an  officer  m  the  court,  which  beings 
done,  Bonner  said,.in  a  hitter  and  derisive  tone, 

^  Such  were  the  detestable  and  dtomable  opinions  professed  by 
thee.  Derrick  Carver,  when  thou  wert  last  interrogated  in  the 
Lolhtrds*  Tower;  but  doubtless  the  exhortations  and  persuasions 
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of  die  Lord  GarcBnid  hmve  wrought  a  beneficial  change,  and  thou 
art  now  willing  to  confess  thine  errors^  and  abjure  them." 

^Mj  optmoni  haye  undergone  do  change,"  repHod  Carver. 
"But  if  any  RoBumist  could  have  coBverted  me,  it  would  be  Oar- 
dinalPole." 

^Ah!  you  admit  so  mndi,"  cried  Bomer.  ^WI^  shotdd 
CaidixiBl  Pole  prevail  with  you  more  than  others?  Hath  he  more 
zesl-HBore  devotioii^-HDOTe  theobgieaUearnii^  than  odiers  have?  ^ 

H  know  not  whether  he  hailh  more  zeal  and  learning  than  your 
loidihip,  but:he  haanrore  Christiaa  charity/'  replied  Oarver.  <<  He 
Qidentandt  the  Goepel,  aad  is  guided  by  ita  preeepto,  which  you 

^Belike  you  deem  his  Emiaenee  lesa  rigid,  lees  orthodox  dian  I 
as?"  Bcdd  IbooiNr. 

^Hytenoie  are  not  Atirte&ets," replied  Carver;  ^^yetl  hold  him 
to  be  a  good  many  though,  tmhanptly,  bfinded  to  the  truth.  Tour 
lordship  may  be  the  moce  ordiodas  Catholic  of  the  two,  but  you 
a»  the  worse  man;" 

''I  thank  thee  for  the  admission,  thou  foul-mouthed  knave,^ 
audfimmer*  ^Yon  all  hear  that  he  charges  tfae;CaidiBal  with 
noBoundness  of  opiinott,"  he  added  to  the  courts 

^I  charge  thee  with  attempting  to  pervert  wj  vmrdsy^  retorted 
Girvcr.  ^I  meaat  to  say  that  &id]nal.Pole  is  the  chief  living 
li^t  and  glory  of  the  Church  of  Home,  whereas  thou  art  ita 
dutme  and  reproach.  In  after  times,  when  this,  bitter  peneeution 
ofthe  faithful  ia  spokenofy  Reginald  Pok  will  be  remembered  for 
mildnesB  and  toleration,  while  thou  wilt  be  execrated-  as  die 
'Moody  Bishop  Bn—fffT^    n  name  that  shall  cMng  to  thee  for  ever!'' 

^I  would  rather  have  thy  censnretiian  thy  oommeodatioii,''  re- 
joiaed  Bonner.  ^^  Had  the  Cacdinsd  treated  thee  with  due  severi^, 
^  woddtt  no^er  have  lauded  his*,  virtues^  But  thou  hast  said 
eaoorii  to  oonvinee  us  thou  art  obstinate  and  impenitent;  there* 
foie,  I  fhtll  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  by  quefltiojiiiy 
thee  further.  Down  on  thy  knees  whileeeotenoe  of  ezfiomwnm-' 
cation  is  pronounced  upon  thee." 

^I  kneel  osij  to  Heaven,''  replied  the  prisoner,  firmly. 

Aia  fi^  ircMtt  the  bishops  two  officers  seiaedhim,  and,  in  i^ite 
of  his  resntasee,  forced  him.upon  his  knees,  detaining  him  inthis 
posture  while  the  sentence  was  read  to  him  by  Bonner. .  This 
inaofbj  he  was  permitted,  to  ris%  and  the  officers  left  him. 

^T\(m  art  now  aocmsed,"  pnrsned  Bonner,  ^^and  henee&rwaid, 
if  any  man  shall  eat  with  tlm^  or  drink  with  thee,  or  otherwise 
hsb  thee  or  comfort  theey  he  will  be  a^aitaker  in  the  curse.'.' 

^  Yon  have  put  meiinU  of  the  communion  of  a  cknreh  which  I 
I^equtted  ot  mv  own  aeeord  for  these  ten  yetn,"  said  Carver. 
^A&  to  youTi  am^bonas,.  they  affright  mei  not    May  thsy  recoil , 
^  added  strength  on  your  own  head." 
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"Away,  thou  miserable  blasphemer!"  cried  Bonner,  furiously. 
"  I  have  done  with  thee  for  ever.*^ 

"  No,  not  for  ever,  thou  unrighteous  judge,"  rdoined  Carver. 
"  I  summon  thee  to  appear  with  me  before  the  Judgment  Throne 
of  Heaven  to  answer  tor  the  blood  thou  art  about  to  shed." 

So  awful  was  the  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  that 
a  profound  impression  was  upon  all  the  hearen^  and  even  Bonner 
trembled*    But  he  quickly  shook  off  his  trepidation,  and  exclaimed, 

"The  gates  of  H^ven  will  be  fast  closed  to  you,  unless  you 
repent  x  ou  will  now  be  delivered  to  the  sheriffi,  and  by  them 
will  be  taken  to  New^te,  where  you  will  remain  until  after  your 
trial.  If  you  are  condemned,  as  I  nothing  doubt  you  will  be,  vou 
will  be  burned  at  Lewes,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place 
you  come,  and  where  we  learn  there  are  many  tainted  with  fSdse 
doctrines,  to  whom  your  deadi  may  prove  a  salutary  warning." 

"  It  will  strengthen  them  in  their  faith,  when  they  see  now  a 
beUever  in  the  Gospel  can  die,"  rejoined  Carver. 

"Away  with  him  J"  cried  Bonner,  impatiently.  "Away  with 
him!" 

On  this,  the  prisoner  was  removed  from  the'court,  and  conveyed 
with  two  others,  who  had  been  examined  before  hiis  arrival  at  the 
consistory,  to  Newgate. 

By  command  of  Sheriff  Woodroofie,  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  prison,  he  was  placed  in  a  noisome  dungeon,  and  only  allowed 
bread  and  water.  After  a  few  days'  confinement,  he  was  brought 
up  for  trial,  and,  as  had  been  foretold  by  Bonner,  condemned  to 
death  at  the  stake. 

Orders  were  then  given  by  Sheriff  Woodrooffe  that  he  should 
be  taken  to  Lewes,  under  a  sufficient  guard,  for  immediate  execu- 
tion, and  on  the  following  day  the  little  cavalcade  set  out  on  its 
journey,  stopuing  for  the  first  night  at  Croydon.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  place  nocked  forth  to  see  the  prisoner,  and  many  of  them 
expressed  great  commiseration  for  him,  but  he  was  not  permitted 
by  the  ^ard  to  speak  to  them,  or  to  receive  any  refreshments 
offered  him. 

"Avoid  him!"  cried  Father  Josfrid,  a  Dominican  friar  by 
whom  he  was  accompanied;  "he  is  excommunicated,  and  if  ye 

E've  him  aught,  ye  will  share  in  the  heavy  curse  under  which  he 
hours." 

From  the  exhortations  of  this  zealous  monk  Carver  was  never  for 
a  moment  free,  though  they  produced  no  other  effect  upon  him 
than  annoyance.  The  escort  was  commanded  by  an  officer  named 
Brand,  who  had  been  selected  for  the  business  by  Sheriff  Wood- 
rooffe on  accoimt  of  his  hatred  to  the  Protestant  pptv.  He  was  a 
sullen,  sour-tempered  personage,  and  showed  his  ill  will  to  ihe 
prisoner  both  by  word  and  blow.  Carver,  however,  bore  this  harsh 
usage  without  a  murmur. 
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On  the  second  day  the  narty  reached  East  Grrinstead,  wheie 
they  pssed  the  nighty  a  cellar  with  a  truss  of  straw  laid  on  die  / 
floor  being  allotted  to  Carver;  and  starting  early  on  the  following 
morning,  they  reached  DitchUng  about  noon,  and,  after  an  houi^ 
halt,  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  downs. 

On  arriving  at  DitchHn^,  the  prisoner  earnestly  besought  Captain 
Brand  to  take  him  to  Bnghtelmstone,  in  order  that  he  might  bid 
£irewell  to  his  wife  and  children  and  aged  mother;  but  the  petition 
was  refused,  the  officer  declaring  he  would  not  go  half  a  dozen 
miles  out  of  his  way  to  pleasure  a  heretic. 

'^Hiey  can  come  and  see  you  burned  at  Lewes  to-morrow,  if 
th^  list,"  he  added,  with  a  savage  grin. 

Hearing  what  passed,  a  young  man,  mounted  on  a  strong  iron- 
grey  horse,  who  had  entered  the  inn-yard  almost  immediately  after 
ue  little  cavalcade,  inquired  the  nearest  road  to  Brightelmstone, 
and  instantly  galloped  off  in  that  direction. 

Having  mounted  the  steep  hill-side,  and  passed  Ditchling  Beacon, 
the  party  proceeded  along  the  brow  of  tne  downs,  whence  such 
magnificent  views  of  the  weald  of  Sussex  are  obtained,  though 
these  now  received  little  attention,  until  they  came  to  Mount 
Harry,  on  whose  verdant  slopes  was  fought  the  ^reat  battle  be- 
tween Henry  HI.  and  the  Barons  under  Simon  de  Montfort,  when 
the  ancient  and  picturesque  town  of  Lewes,  with  its  towering 
castle  and  ruined  priory,  its  numerous  churches,  gates,  and  circling 
waDs,  burst  upon  their  view. 

"  Welcome !  thou  city  of  refuge,"  exclaimed  Carver,  stretching 
out  his  hands  towards  the  town.  ^^  Thou  art  gladsome  to  mine 
eves  as  was  Ramoth  GKlead  to  the  fugitives  from  Jordan.  There 
mJi  I  be  at  rest." 

"  There  will  be  a  rare  bonfire  in  that  old  town  to-morrow,"  ob- 
served Captain  Brand,  in  a  jeering  tone,  to  the  prisoner — "a 
bonfire  such  as  the  townsfolk  have  seldom  seen,  and  which  they 
are  likelv  long  to  recollect.  'Twill  be  a  grand  spectacle  to  those 
who  look  on,    he  added,  with  stem  significance. 

"  I  had  rather  be  the  chief  actor  in  the  spectacle  than  a  beholder 
of  it,"  replied  Carver;  "and  I  trust  those  who  witness  it  will  long 
remember  it." 

On  this  Brand  rode  on,  and  Father  Josfrid  resumed  the  ex- 
hortation which  he  had  been  obliged  for  the  nonce  to  suspend. 

m. 

BOW  BEBBICK  CABV£B  WAS  PIACED  IN  A  VAULT  BBHEATH  THS  STAB  HTN 

AT  LEWES. 

At  the  period  of  our  history,  Lewes,  as  we  have  just  intimated, 
was  surrounded  by  walls,  built  of  stone,  and  of  considerable 
strength,  though  tew  traces  of  these  fortifications  are  now  left. 

VOL,  LIV.  T 
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At  the  weet  gate  of  the  town  the  party  was  met  b^  ibe  high 
dierifl^  Sir  ^chard  de  Warren,  and  Master  Pidding^oe,  ^ 
headborough,  attended  by  a  large  posse  of  men  armed  with 
halberds.  Besides  these,  there  w^re  mairy  burgesses  and  prieats, 
who  had  come  forth  to  see  the  pnsoner.  At  this  plaee  Deiriok 
Carver  was  delivered  over  to  the  high  sheriff  by  Captain  Brand, 
who  at  the  same  time  handed  to  S^  Richard  tne  warrant  for  the 
pnsoner's  esecution 

^^  All  shall  be  ready  for  the  ceremonial  to-morrow  morning/'  aaid 
De  Warren.  ^^  We  cannot  lodge  him  in  the  castle,  but  we  wul  plc^^ce 
him  in  a  vault  beneath  die  Star  Inn,  where  he  will  be  p^r&ctly 
secure.'* 

^^  I  have  fulfilled  mine  office  in  delivering  him  inio  yo«r  bmds, 
Sir  Bichard,"  replied  Brand.  '^  But  my  orders  from  Sheriff 
Woodrooffb  are  to  tarry  here  till  the  aentenoe  is  carried  out.'' 

"You  will  not  be  detained  beyond  to-morrow  morning,  sir," 
said  De  Warren* 

On  this  the  party  passed  through  the  gate,  and  b^an  to  move 
dowly  down  the  High-street,  which  formed  a  gradoal  desoent 
towards  the  centre  of  tlie  town.  On  either  side  the  street  were 
habitations  of  various  sizes,  but  all  of  quaint  and  picturesque 
architeeture.  As  the  train  advanced,  the  inhabitants  came  forth 
to  see  the  prisoner,  to  many  of  whom  he  was  personsdly  known, 
and  these  loudly  expressed  their  commiseratifHi,  and  their  abhor- 
rence of  his  persecutors. 

By  the  time  the  train  had  reached  the  massive  Norman  gate  of  the 
castle^  so  large  a  crowd  had  collected  that  the  progress  of  the  party 
was  impeded,  and  the  high  sheriff's  attendants  had  to  use  the 
poles  of  their  halberds  to  effect  a  passage.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  exertions  of  the  offioers  and  men  the  throng  could  not  be  kept 
back,  but  forced  themselves  up  to  the  prisoner,  and  catching  hold 
of  his  garments,  and  clinging  to  his  horse,  besought  his  bkaaing. 

"Stand  back ! — touch  him  notJ'*  cried  Fath^  Josfirid.  "  He  is 
excommunicated." 

Little  attention,  however,  was  padd  to  the  priest.  In  vain 
Carver  besou^t  those  nearest  him  to  retire*-in  vain  the  officers 
commanded  them  to  stand  back — they  would  not  Stic  At  last, 
force  was  employed,  they  were  thrust  violently  aside,  and  amid 
shrieks  of  terror  and  groans  and  yells  of  io^gnation,  Garrer 
was  hurried  along,  and  finally  conveyed  through  a  gateway  into  a  , 
large  yard  at  the  rear  of  the  Star  Inn.  As  soon  as  this  had  been 
accomplished  the  gate  was  shut,  and  a  guard  placed  in  front  of  it. 

This  ancient  hcNrtel,  whidi  s^  exists,  thoiqgfa  it  has  uiidei^<c«e 
many  transformations,  was  then  a  large  and  substantial  structure, 
capable  of  accommodating  a  gjreat  number  of  guests^  and  was 
nranaged  by  Dame  Dunster,  a  buxom  widow,  whese  boast  it  was 
tlut  the  best  mutton  in  Sussex,  the  fattest  capons,  the  moBt 
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pexfectlj  BeMoned  yenison  pasties,  the  most  delicious  slewed  eels, 
and  the  brightest  sack  and  obret  were  to  be  had  at  the  Star  at 
LewQB*  B^des  these  good  things,  and  many  others,  those  who 
lodged  with  Dame  Dunster  had  the  luxury  of  linen  white  as 
snow,  and  fragront  of  lavender.  Nothing,  in  shcMrt,  was  wanting 
at  the  Star — a  comely  and  good-humoured  landlady,  young  ^1 
not  ill-&voured  handmaidens,  and  active  dmwers — ^these  for  the 
gofistS)  while  ibr  their  steeds  these  w&te  good  stables  and  good  pro- 
veader. 

BmeBth  the  hostel  there  existed,  and  indeed  still  exists,  a  large 
Tank,  wherem,  a  the  hi^  sheriff  had  intimated  to  Captain  Brand, 
it  was  intended  to  place  Derrick  Carver  for  the  night.  The  sub- 
terranean  chamber  was  of  great  strength,  the  roof  high  and 
arched,  and  die  walls  of  nlid  stone.  It  was  of  great  antiquity, 
and  had  oiiginally  beloiufed  to  a  monastic  edifice.  On  one  side, 
at  a  conaiderBble  might  uom  the  ground,  was  an  unbiased  window 
or  apenliuD^  oontrivM  fi>r  the  admission  of  air  and  light.  This 
>|)erlure  was  placed  on  a  level  with  die  street,  and  was  secured 
by  stout  iron  bars,  fixed  horizontally  and  close  together.  This 
■ngular  vanlt  is  still  much  in  the  same  state  as  we  have  described 
it,  tfaoogh  it  it  now  used  for  odier  purposes  than  as  a  plaoe  of 
detaticm  of  prisoners,  being,  in  fact,  a  very  cool  and  commodious 
;   odlar. 

I  When  I>BnHsk  Churver  wbs  taken  into  die  inn-yi^d,  as  akeady 
1  idsied,  he  beeante  so  fiunt  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  on  a 
hocse-Uock  £br  a  fisw  minutes  to  recover  himself.  Noticing  his 
MAe  coa£tioin,  Dkune  Danster,  who  had  come  forth  to  look  at  him, 
kiadly  sent  for  a  cup  <^  sack,  and  offered  it  to  him.  But  Father 
Josfcid  again  interposed,  and  bade  her  take  the  wine  away,  if  she 
would  not  fsH  imder  the  same  ban  as  the  miserable  wretch  before 
W.  But  the  kind-hearted  hostess  persisted,  whereupon  the  priest 
aiateheJ  the  cup  firom  her,  and  da^ed  its  contents  on  the  ground. 
^  Tou  must  nave  a  heart  utterly  void  of  oompassion,  or  you 
could  not  act  Anisy"  eried  Dame  Dunster  to  Fadier  Josfirid.  ^'  r  ou 
wfrnH  see  the  poor  man  die,  and  not  caise  ahand  to  help  him.  It 
would  be  happy  for  him,  indeed,  if  1m  wore  to  die,  as  in  &at  case 
be  would  escape  further  cruelty.'' 

^I  am  better  now,"  replied  Derrick  Carver,  raising  himself  to 
bis  feet  by  a  great  effi>it.  ^^  I  lade  not  ^  wine  you  would  have 
given  me  to  diink,  but  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  kind  intent, 
aod  invoke  Heaven's  Uessings  upon  your  house." 

^Thy  bfaflBingH  will  prove  onrses,  then  outoast  from  Heaven," 
died  the  priest. 

^Be  jiot  troubled  by  hia  words,  good  sister,"  said  Carver.  ^  Be 
ttadful  of  Nndiat  I  say  to  you.     Avoid  iddatiy  and  superstition. 
Phoe  your  fid&  im  tlie  G«q»el,  and  you  shall  hve.    Pray  fi>r  me, 
,  and  I  wifl  pn^  fix  you." 

t2 
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Dame  Dunster  and  her  maidens  turned  away  weeping,  while 
Carver  descended  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  vault,  the 
door  of  which  being  unlocked,  he  was  rudely  thrust  into  the  sub- 
terranean chamber.  A  few  trusses  of  straw  for  a  couch,  with 
bread-and-water  for  sustenance,  being  supplied  him,  he  was  left 
alone,  and  the  door  locked  outside. 

After  glancing  round  the  vault,  noting  its  size,  and  the  solidity 
of  its  wafis.  Carver  turned  his  attention  to  the  barred  opening, 
already  described  as  being  on  a  level  with  the  street.  Through  tms 
opening  noises  reached  his  ears,  but  no  one  was  allowed  to  ap- 
proach and  hold  converse  with  him,  a  guard  being  placed  outsiae 
the  inn. 

Carver  took  a  few  turns  in  the  vault,  and  then  sitting  down 
upon  a  wooden  bench,  which  constituted  its  sole  furniture,  took 
out  his  Bible,  which  had  been  happily  spared  him,  and  began  to 
read  it.  He  had  been  occupied  m  uiis  manner  for  some  time, 
when  the  strokes  of  a  pickaxe  dealt  upon  the  stones  in  tl^e  street 
disturbed  him,  and  he  raised  his  head  to  listen.  By-and-by  the 
clatter  of  a  shovel  was  heard — then  there  was  a  great  noise  as  if 
several  men  were  carrying  a  heavy  mass,  which  appeared  to  be 
plunged  into  a  hole  that  had  just  been  digged;  and  then  there  was 
a  duU,  dead,  thumping  sound,  as  if  the  earth  were  being  beaten 
down  by  a  ram. 

Suspecting  what  was  going  forward,  but  desiring  to  know  the 
truth,  Carver  placed  the  bench  immediately  below  the  window, 
and,  mounting  upon  it.  raised  himself  so  that  he  could  just  look 
through  the  bars  into  the  street.  He  then  found  that  his  conjec- 
tures were  correct,  and  that  the  noises  he  had  heard  were  caused 
by  men  who  were  planting  the  stake  in  the  ground  to  which 
he  was  to  be  attached  on  the  morrow.  With  a  mournful  curi- 
osity he  watched  them  at  their  work,  and  did  not  withdraw  till 
the  stake  was  firmly  secured,  and  a  heavy  iron  chain  attached  to  it 
He  had  just  got  down,  when  he  heard  Captain  Brand,  whose  harsh 
voice  he  instantly  recognised,  giving  directions  to  the  men.  i 

"  Take  care  that  plenty  of  fegots  are  provided,"  he  said;  *^and 
furthermore,  I  must  have  an  empty  tar-barrel,  large  enough  t 
hold  the  prisoner.  He  boasts  of  his  firmness,"  added  Brand,  witj 
a  bitter  laugh.     "We  will  see  whether  we  cannot  shake  it." 

It  would  seem  that  he  was  likely  to  be  disappointed  in  his  ( 
pectation,  for  Carver  heard  the  order  given  without  the  slight 
feeling  of  dread,  but  calmly  resumed  the  perusal  of  the  saci 
volume  at  the  point  where  he  had  laid  it  aside.  Neither  did  1 
desist  until  it  grew  dark,  and  he  was  unable  to  read  longer. 

He  then  knelt  down  and  prayed  fervently,  continuing  his 
until  lon^  after  midnight,  when  weariness  overcame  him, 
fliiLnng  himself  upon  the  straw,  he  presently  fell  asleep. 

He  was  roused  from  his  slumbers  by  a  stone  which  fell  upon  tl 
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floor  of  the  vault  not  far  from  where  he  was  lying,  and  as  he  stirred 
he  heard  a  voice  calling  to  him  from  the  barred  window,  and  look- 
ing in  that  direction,  he  could  just  distinguish  the  figure  of  a  man. 

*^  Who  speaks?"  he  demanded,  rising  to  his  feet. 

"  A  friend,"  replied  the  other.     "  Come  nearer— quick  I " 

"  The  voice  seems  fitmiliar  to  me,"  observed  Carver,  "  and  if  I 
did  not  deem  it  impossible,  I  should  say  it  was ^ 

*^  It  is  he  you  suppose,"  interrupted  the  speaker.  "  Come  as  near 
me  as  you  can,  and  come  quickly,  for  I  may  be  discovered." 

Hius  adiured,  Carver  mounted  the  bwich,  and  was  Uien  only 
8q)arated  by  the  bars  from  the  person  outside,  whom  he  now 
recognised  as  Osbert  Clinton. 

"Why  have  you  incurred  this  danger  on  my  account,  oh,  rash 
jom^man?"  he  cried. 

"I  have  somewhat  to  impart,"  replied  Osbert;  "  but  I  must  be 
brief,  for  though  the  man  on  euard  has  quitted  his  post  he  may 
letom.  In  a  word,  then,  I  shw  make  an  attempt  to  deliver  you 
from  these  bloodthirstv  tigers  to-morrow.  I  have  half  a  dozen 
friends  with  me,  and  wnen  you  are  brought  forth  for  ezecution,  we 
will  fall  upon  the  guard  and  set  you  free." 

^  I  forbid  you  to  make  the  attempt,  my  son,"  replied  Carver. 
"I  am  folly  prepared  to  die,  and  womd  not  accept  a  pardon  from 
my  enemies  were  it  offered  mew  By  freeing  me  as  you  propose, 
you  would  wrest  from  me  the  crown  of  martyrdom  which  I  hope 
to  win  at  yonder  stake.  My  race  is  almost  run,  and  the  goal  is  at 
hand.  I  have  done  with  the  world,  and  would  not  be  brought  back 
to  it  My  last  sufferings  will  be  warp,  but  they  will  be  speedily 
o?er,  and  I  rejoice  that  I  am  able  to  bear  them.  Again,  I  say, 
this  attempt  must  not  be  made." 

'^  Since  you  will  have  it  so,  I  must  needs  obey,"  rejoined  Osbert, 
in  a  mournful  tone.     ^^  And  yet  I  would  try  to  move  you." 

"  It  would  be  in  vain,"  said  Carver.  "  Our  moments  are  precious. 
Let  them  not  be  wasted  in  idle  discussion.  I  will  not  fly  from  the 
death  prepared  for  me.  The  stake  is  ready,  and  shall  not  want 
the  victim.  I  know  you  will  readily  do  me  a  service.  Seek  out 
my  poor  wife  and  children  at  Brightelmstone,  and  bid  them  fare- 
well for  me." 

"  I  have  already  seen  them,"  replied  Osbert.  "  Your  wife  is  ill 
-—too  ill  to  leave  the  house — and  I  enjoined  her  not  to  come  here 
to-monow." 

"  You  did  right — quite  right,"  rejoined  Carver.  "  What  of  my 
aged  mother?"  he  demand^,  in  a  voice  of  profound  emotion. 

'^I  ought  to  have  no  concealment  from  you*  now,"  said  Osbert. 
"Your  mother  is  no  more." 

"  I  thought  so,"  replied  Carver,  after  a  pause.  "  She  appeared 
to  me  just  now  during  my  slumber.  Her  countenance  wore  a 
heavenly  smile,  and  methought  her  lips  opened  to  address  me,  but 
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I  could  nc^  ci^h  the  words  she  uttoed.  Her  sfint  wn  still 
hovering  nigh  me  "wh&k  you  wdce  me  firom  the  Uiafltiil  diesm." 

Theie  wu  a  deep^  solemn  pause,  aftor  wbiah  Conner  continiied: 
<<  And  now,  Osb^t  Clinton^  I  have  some  counsel  to  ^^re  you. 
The  succeflB  of  the  greet  entoprise  on  which  you  are  ea^ged  will 
depend  on  the  prudence  with  which  it  is  conducted.  Be  /not  rssh. 
W  ait  for  a  £ivouiable  opportunity  to  strike  the  bbw,  and  ti^  h&tA 
that  you  do  not  place  confidence  in  tiaitois.'' 

^^  We  expect  men  and  money  &om  France,"  said  Osbeit 

^'Fmnce  will  play  you  false,  as  she  has  dwie  belbre,"  seplied 
Oarver* 

^^  But  we  are  obliged  to  trust  to  that  power,  since  we  have  mow 
no  other  resouzoes,"  said  Osbeit.  ^^  All  our  poaBeasions  haire  been 
seized  and  sequestered,  and  we  have  not  wherewithal  to  pity  the 
host  we  could  raise.  We  ha^e  men,  but  not  money*  We  laok^as 
many  chests  of  gold  as  were  brought  from  Spain  by  Philip  when 
be  landed  at  Southanmtooi." 

^ What  became  oftnat  Spanish  bullion?"  demandbd  Gacrer. 

^  Part  of  it  has  been  expended  in  bribes  to  our  yenal  nobles," 
replied  Osbert.     ^^  But  the  rest  is  desalted  in  the  Tower." 

<^  Is  there  much  of  the  treasure  left?  "  inqnised  Oarver. 

^^  Half  is  left,  as  I  understand,"  replied  Oab^rt. 

^^  Why  not  seize  upcm  ii,  then  ?  "  cried  the  other.  ^^  'Tis  kw&l 
spoil.  Listead  of  bemg  employeo(  to  cormpt  mercenary  nobles  to 
enslaye  their  country,  let  it  be  used  to  free  the  land  from  Spaniah 
thraldom  uid  Popish  tyranny.  Have  no  scruples.  Seize  upon  it, 
I  say.  It  was  brougM  into  England  to  forge  golden  fetters  for 
our  rulersi,  let  it  be  turned  into  ayenging  swords." 

^^  That  treasure,  indeed,  would  aocomplish  all  we  seek,  if  we 
could  ol^ain  possession  of  it,"  said  Osbert  ^'  But  I  have  told  you 
it  is  safely  deposited  in  the  Tower." 

^^  And  I  say  to  you  that  it  muat  be  your  busineaa  to  get  it 
thence,"  rejoined  Carrer. 

^<  Tou  would  not  haye  me  lay  siege  to  the  Tower  to  obtain  it?" 
aaid  Osbert. 

^^  By  stratagem  you  may  accomplish  what  you  desire,"  returned 
Caryer.  ^^  I  haye  no  plan  to  suggest;  but  if  you  weigh  the  matter 
carefully  over,  one  is  sure  to  occiur  to  you." 

^  I  will  give  it  due  c<msidemtion,"  said  Odiert.  ^^Hjareyou 
aught  more  to  say?" 

"  Only  to  wish  you  haj^uness  with  her  you  bye,"  replied  Caryer. 
^^  My  last*  words  to  Constance  were  to  urge  her  to  look  forward 
confidently  to  ihe  dfy  when  she  will  be  umted  to  you.  For  tluit 
day  will  come.  It  ma^  not  come  so  soon  as  you  anticipate  and 
desire,  but  come  it  wilL  One  word  more^  and  I  haye  dcme. 
Should  this  insurrection  proq>er9  and  your  enemies  fall  into  your 
hands,  let  no  harm  befal  Cardinal  Pole.  And  now  tarry  no 
longer,  my  son.    Take  my  blessing  with  you,  and  depart" 
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^It  is  iiinV  replied  Osbevt  <<  I  hear  the  footsteps  of  the  guard, 
lahall  be  iKaryau«t  thestake.     Adaea!" 

So  sajnig,  fa^  diflflfiipeared,  wfafle  Carv»,  descending  fvom  the 
bendi,  kneb  doim  ana  prayvd  ferven^. 

His  devotions  ended,  he  arose,  and  bethinking  him  of  the 
Tiskm  he  had  seen  daring  his  slamber,  he  oaUed  oat,  ^  Spirit  of 
herftom  iffliom  I  derived  my  being,  if  thou  art  indeed  permitted 
to  visit  me,  and  art  nigh  me  now,  as  I  think,  I  adjure  thee  to 
maaifisBt  ttrjrself  to  me  in  the  atme  ang^o  form,  and  with  the  same 
fligelic  aspect,  as  I  beheld  thee  in  my  dream*  Aj^ear  before  me 
in  this  celestial  guise  if  thou  canst,  and  cheer  and  comfort  me  with 
diy  smile!" 

At  the  doee  of  this  invocation,  which  he  uttered  with  great 
ftarpour,  he  looked  around,  half  hoping  that  ik^  spirit  would 
become  visible,  b«t  nothing  met  his  gaze  except  the  gloomy  walls 
d'his  prisooEi.  He  £uicied,  however,  that  he  heard  something  like 
a  soft,  low  sigh,  and  fdt  a  breath  of  cool  air  upon  his  brow. 

^  It  may  not  be,"  he  said.  ^^  Thou  canst  not  reveal  thyself  to 
me,  or  mine  eyes  are  tma)i>le  to  discern  thee.  Bat  I  must  hove 
pati^oe.  ki  a  few  short  houn  I  shall  be  as  thou  art,  and  we  can 
then  hold  the  conununion  together  which  is  denied  us  now/' 

He  then  resumed  his  devotions,  and  continued  in  earnest  prayer 
tin  daivm  glimmered  through  the  bars  of  the  window,  and  ere 
kng^fiUed  the  vault  with  li^t. 

Then  some  slight  stir  began  to  be  heard  in  the  street,  and 
bv-ond-by  those  on  goard  peered  in  at  the  bais  of  &e  window. 
They  beheld  the  pdsoner  seated  upon  tfa^  bench,  with  the  Bible 
open  on  his  knee,  profoundly  occupied  in  its  perusal. 


IV. 

THE  PB0C£88I0ir  TO  USE  CALVA&Y. 

A  LOVELY  morning  dawned  upon 'Lewes.  The  sun,  which  ere 
it  reached  its  meridiim  was  destined  to  shine  upon  a  terrible  eere- 
moni^  rose  brilliantly  over  Mount  Cabum,  gHttering  upon  the 
Imnr  of  that  majestic  eminence,  and  on  the  smooth  summits  of  the 
adjacent  hills,  and  filling  the  wide  valley,  watered  hj  the  meandw- 
mg  Ouse,  with  radiance.  Kingston  Hill  with  the  heights,  encloring 
4e  valley  on  the  west,  and  extei^ng  to  Newhaven,  glowed  with 
Ksette  lustre,  as  did  lordly  Mount  Harry  and  his  subject  hills  at 
Ae  rear  of  the  town.  The  noble  amphitheatre  of  downs,  by  which 
die  town  is  surrounded,  wefe  seen  in  all  iheix  beauty,  and  no  one 
unacquaiBted  with  what  was  passing  would  have  supposed  that  a 
liom  so  auspicious  could  usher  in  other  than  a  joyous  day. 

At  an  emy  hour  the  bells  of  the  different  ohurches  b^an  to  toll 
solenmly,  flaEmouncing  to  the  inhabitants  that  a  sad  ceremonial  was 
about  to  t^e  place,  and  shortly  after  six  o'clock  a  religious  pro- 
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cession^  consisting  of  a  number  of  Cluniac  monks,  with  the  clergy 
and  authorities  of  the  place,  the  high  sheriff,  the  under-sherifl^,  the 
chief  burgesses,  with  the  headborough  and  constables,  assembled  in 
the  Highnstreet,  and  proceeded  to  the  Star  Inn,  where  Derrick 
Carver  was  brought  out,  and  ordered  to  join  it.  The  train  was 
headed  by  the  Cluniac  monks,  who  were  attired  in  the  habits  of 
their  order,  and  after  them  walked  the  prisoner,  with  Father 
Josfrid  beside  him.  Next  came  the  sheriff  with  Captain  Brand, 
then  the  local  clergy  and  authorities,  while  the  headborough  and 
constables  brought  up  the  rear.  The  procession  descenaed  the 
steep  street  leadmg  to  the  E^ist-gate,  through  which  it  passed,  and 
then,  turning  off  on  the  right,  and  skirting  the  old  walls,  which 
were  thronged  with  spectators,  crossed  the  valley  to  Southover, 
and  shaped  its  course  towards  the  singular  mount  rising  on  the  east 
of  the  ruined  priory  of  Saint  Pancras.  On  the  summit  of  this 
eminence,  a  large  crucifix,  with  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  nailed  to 
it,  was  then  reared,  forming,  irom  its  commanding  position,  a  con- 
spicuous object  for  miles  around. 

On  reaclunj^  the  summit  of  the  mount  the  monks  prostrated  them- 
selves at  the  loot  of  the  cross,  and  began  to  recite  a  prayer,  while 
the  rest  of  the  procession  assumed  an  equally  reverential  posture. 
Derrick  Carver,  however,  refused  to  kneel,  and  on  this  occasion 
his  prejudices  were  respected.  As  he  remained  standing  amidst 
the  xneeling  assemblage,  he  cast  his  eyes  around,  and  surveyed  the 
fair  scene  of  which  he  was  about  to  take  leave  for.ever.  To  one 
less  firmly  constituted,  it  might  have  seemed  hard  to  quit  so  lovely 
a  world.  But  his  thoiights  were  fixed  on  heaven,  and  though 
Nature  put  on  her  most  tempting  aspect,  she  could  not  lure  him 
back  to  earth. 

Immediately  beneath  him  lay  the  ruins  of  the  once  noble 
priory  of  Saint  Pancras,  demolished  by  the  Vicai>Generar  Crom- 
well, in  the  rei^  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  as  he  looked  at  the 
fragments  of  this  vast  and  stately  pile.  Carver  rejoiced  in  its 
destruction.  Adjoining  th^se  ruins  was  an  immense  dovecot, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  above  which  thousands  of  pigeons  were 
circling  or  alighting  on  its  roof.  On  his  right,  across  a  woody 
valley,  climbing  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  with  its  picturesque  habita- 
tions intermingled  with  trees,  was  the  town  with  whose  annals  his 
name  was  thenceforward  to  be  associated.  Beautiful  it  looked  on 
that  bright  dear  morning,  and  proudly  towered  its  old  Norman 
castle — grey  walls,  quaint  houses,  and  church-towers,  glittering  in 
the  sunbeams,  and  all  seeming  to  claim  attention;  out  Career 
turned  from  them  to  gaze  at  the  downs,  and  as  his  eye  wandered 
over  those  fair  hills,  thoughts  of  other  days  rushed  upon  him. 

Many  and  many  a  happy  hour  had  he  spent  upon  those  downs. 
Familiar  with  all  their  beauties,  his  imagination  carried  him  firom 
point  to  point,  till  it  brought  him  to  t^e  little  fishing-town 
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where  he  was  bom,  and  where  the  greater  part  of  his  life  had 
been  spent.  For  a  moment  only  did  he  yield  to  the  emotions 
awakened  within  his  breast  They  were  sliarp  and  poignant,  but 
he  instantly  checked  them,  and  resumed  his  former  stoicism. 

Just  then,  the  monks  having  finished  their  prayer,  arose,  and 
b^an  to  chant  a  hymn  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  in  wnicn  ail  those  with 
them  joined.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  foUowed  tiie 
procession  to  the  calvary,  and  by  this  time  a  large  concourse  had 
assembled  on  the  sides  and  at  the  base  of  the  mount  All  these 
persons  joined  in  the  choral  hymn;  and  the  effect  of  so  many 
TCHces  linked  together  in  harmony  was  inexpressibly  fine. 

At  the  condufflon  of  the  hymn  the  monks  b^an  slowly  to  descend 
the  mount,  chanting  lugubrious  strains  as  they  moved  along.  The 
others  followed  in  we  same  order  as  before.  As  Derrick  Carver 
marched  on,  many  of  the  spectators  expressed  their  sympathy  for 
him,  but  no  one  was  suffered  to  approaoi  him,  or  exdiange  a  word 
with  him. 

Amongst  those  who  had  followed  the  procession  to  the  mount 
were  some  half-dozen  young  men  otf  horseback,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  aloof  from  the  crowd;  but  just  as  Derrick  Carver  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mount,  one  of  Uiem  suddenly^  dismounted,  and 
leaving  his  steed  with  his  companions,  forced  himself  into  a  front 
place  amid  the  line  of  spectators. 

The  movement  attracted  the  attention  of  the  prisoner,  who 
instantly  recognised  Osbert  Clinton,  and  signified  to  him  by  his 
gestures  that  no  change  had  taken  place  in  his  sentiments. 

Osbert's  imprudent  movement,  nowever,  had  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  Captain  Brand,  who,  moreover,  detected  the  glance  of 
intelligence  that  passed  between  the  younff  man  and  Carver. 
When  Osbert  shortly  afterwards  rejoined  his  companions  and 
remounted  his  horse,  Brand  directed  the  sheriff's  attention  to  the 
group,  and  inquired  if  he  knew  the  young  men. 

De  Warren  replied  in  the  negative,  declaring  they  must  be 


^U  am  certain  I  have  seen  that  young  man  before,"  observed 
Brand,  ^^  though  I  cannot,  for  the  moment,  give  him  a  name. 
Ha!  I  have  it!**  he  exclaimed,  quickly.    *^It  is  Osbert  Clinton." 

^^What!  he  who  was  engaged  in  the  last  rising?"  cried  the 
sheriff,  surprised. 

"The  same,"  replied  Brand.  "  I  am  sure  of  it.  And  now  I 
look  at  the  oUiers,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  are  the  ringleaders 
in  that  treasonable  afiair.  A  heavy  price  is  set  on  all  their  heads, 
and  I  must  call  upon  you  to  aid  me  in  their  capture.  Sir  Richard." 

"I  will  readily  do  so,"  replied  De  Warren;  "but  even  suppos- 
ing you  are  right  in  your  suspicions,  we  must  act  with  prudence. 
Thej  are  all  well  mounted,  and  on  the  slightest  movement  will  be 
off,  and  easily  biffle  pursuit  upon  these  downs.    Alarm  them  not 
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They  aie  fellowmg  tlve  iprocemon.  Once  in  the  town,  we  can 
em^fiecuie  them.'' 

^They  $ate  evidendj  oone  to  witneii  the  execntidn/'  add 
Brand,  ^and  nay  design  to  lesone  the  piwoBer.'' 

^^  F«ar  nothing;  we  shall  harfe  them  safe  enough  if  we  proceed 
mUk.  eantion,"  rejoined  iibe  sheriff.  ^^I  will  presently  giTe  instmo- 
tions  conoeniing  them:  to  Slaster  Piddinghoe,  the  headborough." 

^^  Lewre  ^e*  msEtter  to  me,  I  pray  you.  Sir  Riehaid,"  said  Brand. 
^^  I  can  manage  it  without  die  headbovough's  aid;" 

^  You  desire  to  obtain  the  whole  reward,  di,  Captain  Biand?" 
observed  De  Wunea.    '*  Well,  as  you  please." 

The  whole  of  this  converaation  had  reached  ihe  ears  of  Derrick 
Oanrer,  who  marched  in  front  of  the  speaksre,  and  the  dai^^  in- 
curred by  Oabert  and  his  friends  caused  him  great  uneasiness. 
Fain  woud  he  hffre  warned  litem  of  their  peril  by  look  or  gesture, 
but  no  opportunity  ef  doix^  so  occurred. 

Meantime,  the  procession  moved  on,  and^  pursuing  a  different 
oouiee  on  its  return^  entered  the  town  by  the  Watei^te,  and 
then  ascending  the  steep  and  mnow  thoroughfare  oalled  Saint 
Mary's-lane^  came  forth  mto  the  High-street,  exactly  oj^odte  the 
Star  Inn.  To  his  great  satisfaction,  Gaptain  Brand  remarked  that 
Osbertdinton  and  his  companionB  had  likewise  passed  through 
the  Water-gate. 

V. 

HOW  CAPTADT  SBAKD  S0T7OHT  TO  CAPTUBX  THZ  COVSFDLATOBS. 

Ok  being  biou^t  back  to  the  hostel,  Derrick  Carver  was 
again  conducted  to  the  vault,  there  to  remain  till  the  hour  ap 
pointed  for  his  CKecutiaai.  He  was  so  much  trouUed  in  spirit, 
owing  to  his  anxiety  £or  die  safely  of  Osbect  Clinton  and 
his  companions,  that  he  could  not  address  himself  to  prayer, 
and  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  when  the  door  was  unlocked,  and 
the  hostess  ent^ed.  Her  first  busii^es  was  to  set  down  a  little 
basket  which  she  had  concealed  under  her  mantle^  and  she  then 
informed  Carver  that  die  had  brought  him  eome  wine  and  food. 
^^I  have  prevailed  upon  Master  riddinghoe  to  giant  me  ad- 
mittance to  you,"  she  said,  ^^  and  I  have  managed  to  faring  in  ihis 
basket  unperceived  by  the  guard.  Eat,  I  pray  you,  if  only  a 
morsel,  and  diank  a  cup  of  wine.    It  will  stren^en  yoiu" 

'^I  thank  you  heartily,  good  mistress,"  sejdied  Cscver,  ^^but  I 
shall  eat  and  drink  no  moie.  There  i&,  however,  one  great  service 
which  you  can  render  me,  if  you  are  so  minded." 

And  he  looked  at  her  wistiully. 

<' What  ifi  it?"  she  iqplied.  '^TeU  me,  and  I  wiU  do  it.  You 
may  perfectly  confide  in  me." 
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Caryer  then,  in  ft  few  woids^  infomed  her  of  the  dftager  of 
Osbert  Clinton  end  his  iiienda,  amd  after  deeetibing  their  appetr- 
ance,  entreated  her  to  warn  them  f|)eedil7. 

^  I  will  do  yoor  bidding  without  an  inefeant^s  delay/'  she  xcfdied. 
^I  haye  seen  the  gentlemen  you  describe,  and  will  find  them  out, 
and  mge  them  to  instant  flight.  This  acoonnts  for  the  ordeiB  lizard 
CT7en  to  Master  Piddinghoe  by  Sir  Ricbaid  de  Wants,  that  aU 
ua  tQivn  gates  are  to  be  closed,  and  no  one  allowed  to,  ^  forth 
withmit  a  paaswofid.  Luekily,  I  oyerheard  it,  and  wiE  gure  it  to 
your  fiBftndH,^ 

^^Tou  haye  remoyed  a  load  of  amdety  frem  my  breast,  good 
mistress/'  said  Canrer.    ^^  If  they  are  safe,  I  shall  die  ooBtemt." 

^Then  let  no  anxiety  on  thetr  aceount  trouble  you  fiirther," 
sbe  rejoined.  ^'£re  many  mmnten  diey  shall  be  ttit  of  Lewes* 
rarewell!" 

^Farewell,  aster;  my  blessing  go  with  you." 

Hereupon  the  hostess  quitted  the  yault,  and  Ganrer,  whose  boeoaa 
«M  no  lon^  ^pressed,  knelt  down  and  sesumed  his  derotions. 

Meanwhile,  Dame  Dunster,  quitting  the  hostel  priyily,  went  in 
sesDoh  of  Osbert  and  his  companions;  but  she  could  dieco^^er 
nothing  of  them,'  and  at  last  came  to  the  conduflion  that  they 
had  alread]^  flown.  She  ascertained,  however,  that  in  obedience 
to  the  sheriff's  orders,  all  the  town  gates  were  shut  and  guarded. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  execution  was  now  at  hand.  The 
bell  of  Saint  Michad's  Church  b^n  to  toll  solemnly.  A  goeat 
crowd  was  already  ooUected  in  iiont  of  the  Star  Inn,  but  a  clear 
qpaoe  wns  kept  by  the  amstabks  around  the  stake. 

The  din  and  confusion  in  the  street,  though  it  reached  his  ears, 
did  not  distract  the  pisoner  from  his  deyotions,  and  he  con^ 
turned  in  earnest  loa^r,  until  at  last  the  door  of  his  cell  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  shenff*,  with  Captain  Brand,  Father  Josflid,  and 
two  officers  proyided  with  halberds,  entered  the  yault  On  seeing 
them,  Derrick  Carver  immediately  arose  from  his  knees,  and  told 
them,  in  a  firm  voice,  that  he  was  ready. 

"  1  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  of  pardon  to  you/'  said  De  Warren, 
^but  I  would  fisdn  hope  that  you  will  not  die  impenitent." 

^I  shall  die,  sir,  as  I  have  lived,  in  the  faith  I  have  professed 
aad  defeaoded,"  replied  Carver. 

^^Peradytenture  you  are  of  opinion  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  liberate  yon?"  observed  Brand.  ^It  is  well  you  should  be 
undeceived.  The  dang^ ous  rebels  who  have  ventured  here  have 
fallen  into  a  oiare." 

"Are  they  taken?"  cried  Carver. 

"They  soon  will  be,"  replied  Brand.  "Thou  thyself  mayst 
possibly  behold  their  capture.  We  hold  them  in  our  hands.  Their 
letteat  is  cut  off.  It  will  be  my  business  to  convey  them  to  the 
Tower." 
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^^  Alas!  why  did  they  come  hither ?**  groaned  Carver. 

"That  is  best  known  to  themselves,"  rejoined  Brand f  "but 
they  have  done  me  a  good  turn  by  coming." 

"  Have  you  aught  to  confess  or  declare  concerning  them?"  de- 
manded the  sheriff. 

"An  idle  question,"  rejoined  Carver.  "Think  you  I  would  say 
aught  to  their  detriment?" 

Thereupon,  the  sheriff,  bidding  the  officers  bring  forth  the 
prisoner,  quitted  the  cell,  and  was  presently  followed  by  the  others. 
Several  persons  were  assembled  in  the  inn-yard,  and  amongst  them 
were  Dame  Dunster  and  her  handmaidens, 'weeping  bitterly,  to 
whom  Carver  bade  an  eternal  adieu,  bidding  them  be  comforted. 

The  gates,  which  had  been  hitherto  kept  closed,  were  then 
thrown  open,^and  the  prisoner  becoming  visible  to  a  portion  of  the 
vast  assemblage  collected  in  the  street,  loud  cries  arose. 

The  stake,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  High-street,  exactly  opposite  the  Star  Inn,  where 
the  thoroughfare  was  widest.  Around  the  place  of  execution 
a  large  circular  space  was  kept  clear  by  the  constables  and  other 
officers  armed  with  halberds,  and  within  this  ring  was  heaped 
up  a  great  pile  of  fagots  with  bundles  of  dried  gorse.  In  front  of 
the  stake  stood  the  large  empty  tar-barrel,  commanded  by  Captain 
Brand.  It  was  reared  on  end,  and  the  top  had  been  staved  in. 
Such  were  the  preparations  made  for  the  terrible  ceremonial. 

Into  this  ring  Derrick  Carver  marched  with  firm  footstep,  and 
his  appearance  was  greeted  with  outcries  df  various  kinds  from  the 
beholders.  He  was  closely  attended  by  Father  Josfrid,  who  con- 
tinued to  press  exhortations  upon  him,  to  which  he  refused  to  listen. 
At  this  juncture  Captain  Brand  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  "Thy 
life  shall  be  spared  for  a  few  minutes,  that  thou  mayst  know  the 
fate  of  thy  friends."  He  then  added  to  the  officers:  "  Chain  him 
not  to  the  stake  till  you  receive  the  sheriff^s  signal  from  yonder 
window." 

And  he  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  large  open  window  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  inn,  which,  unlike  all  the  other  windows  of  the  house, 
was  destitute  of  spectators.  Every  spot,  indeed,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  place  of  execution  was  occupied.  The  entrance  to 
Saint  Mary's-lane  was  blocked  up  by  a  small  party  of  horsemen, 
who,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  were  Cisbert  Clinton  and  his  friends. 
They  had  stationed  themselves  at  this  point  in  order  to  secure  a 
retreat  in  case  of  need,  but  were  wholly  unaware  that  a  party  of 
armed  men  were  slowly  ascending  the  narrow  thorough&re  in  meir 
rear. 

On  quitting  Derrick  Carver,  Captain  Brand  returned  to  the 
inn-yard  where  he  had  left  his  officers,  and,  putting  himself  at 
their  head,  was  about  to  sally  forth  and  make  tne  arrest  he  medi- 
tated, when  his  plan  was  most  unexpectedly  thwarted  by  Dame 
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Danster,  who,  suddenly  appearing  at  the  open  window  which  we 
have  described  as  reserved  for  the  high  sheriff  and  his  attendants, 
leaned  firom  it,  and  waving  a  kerchief  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Osbert  and  his  friends,  called  out  to  them  in  a  loud  voice, 

"  Save  yourselves ! — save  yourselves ! — ^you  are  betrayed  I  *' 

Thus  warned,  the  horsemen  turned  instantly  to  ride  down  the 
hill,  but  at  once  perceived  that  their  retreat  in  this  direction  was 
cut  off.  Osbert  aid  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  calling  out  lustily 
to  the  crowd,  "  Make  way,  friends ! — make  way ! "  a  passage  was 
instantly  opened  for  him  and  his  companions,  and,  ere  any  hin- 
drance could  be  offered  them,  they  were  all  within  the  ring,  and 
close  to  the  prisoner. 

^  You  will  not  see  this  good  man  barbarously  put  to  death,  my 
masters,**  cried  Osbert,  but  will  aid  him  to  escape." 

Several  voices  instantly  answered  the  appeal,  and  a  great  tumult 
arose  amid  the  crowd. 

"  Think  not  of  me,  but  save  yourself! "  cried  Carver  to  Osbert. 
^'I  shall  not  quit  this  spot." 

So  suddenly  had  the  daring  deed  we  have  described  been  exe- 
cuted, that  surprise  took  away  the  power  of  opposition  from  the 
constables  and  iialberdiers,  but  they  now  took  heart,  and  encircled 
the  horsemen,  who  had  drawn  their  swords,  and  kept  them  off. 
At  the  same  time  Captain  Brand,  who  was  issuing  from  the 
inn-yard  with  his  men,  vociferated, 

'^  Stav  them,  in  the  Queen's  namp! — let  them  not  pass! — they 
are  rebels  and  traitors ! " 

"  Touch  us  not,  good  friends,"  cried  Osbert  "  We  are  true 
men,  and  would  deliver  you  from  Spanish  bondage  and  Popish 
thraldom." 

Upon  this  several  of  the  crowd  called  out, 

"We  are  for  you,  masters.    This  way ! — this  way ! " 

And,  seconding  their  words  by  deeds,  they  threw  themselves 
upon  the  constables  in  front  of  them,  and  speedily  opened  a  pas- 
sive, through  which  Osbert  and  his  companions  got  out  of  the 
ring,  and  diashed  up  the  High-street. 

A  number  of  persons  instantly  started  in  pursuit,  and  as  the 
West-gate  was  closed,  it  was  thought  that  the  fueitives  must 
infallibly  be  captured ;  but  those  who  entertained  the  notion 
were  wrong,  since,  instead  of  seeking  an  exit  by  that  ^ate,  Osbert 
and  his  companions  turned  off  on  the  left,  and  dashing  down 
another  IJioroughfare  as  steep  and  narrow  as  St.  Mary'&'&ne,  de- 
scended it  in  s^ety,  and  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  found 
that  the  Water-gate  was  open,  and  rode  through  it  ere  the  warder 
had  time  to  shut  it  Being  now  out  of  the  town,  and  all 
admirably  mounted,  they  set  pursuit  at  defiance,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  were  safe  on  the  other  side  of  Kingston  Hill. 
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THE  MAETTBDOM  OF  DEBBICK  CABYEE. 

So  great  was  ihe  confusiaD  in  tbe  High-street  after  the  flight  of 
Od)ert  GHnton  and  his  eompampns^  and  80  threatening  were  the^ 
laagnage  and  attitude  of  the  populace^  that  it  became  a  qpeadon' 
vitl^  the  sheriff  whether  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  postpone  the 
eaoBcntion  to  the  following  day.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  D^rick 
Carver  was  taken  into  iibe  entranoe-hall  of  the  hostel,  the  door  of 
which  was  dosed,  and  a  guard  placed  before  it 

Here  he  was  kept  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  Captain  Brand  re- 
turned with  the  intelligenoe  iimt  he  had  &iled  in  capturing  the 
rebels.  These  were  joyful  tidings  to  Dersiok  Carver,  and  he  es- 
claimed,  ^^  Now  I  sbedl  die  content  I  ^ 

After  a  brief  consultation  between  the  sheriff  and  Brand,  it  was 
decided  that  the  execution  d&onld  be  proceeded  with,  upon  which 
Brand  went  forth  with  his  men,  and  soon  succeeded  in  cleaaii^  a 
space^  as  beSotre^  round  the  stake. 

Thjs  done,  Derrick  Carver  was  again  brought  forth,  and  when 
he  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  inn,  a  great  cry  atroseirtnn  tiie 
people,  and  it  beeame  evident  from  ^  violence  of  ibeir  gestures 
and  vooifeiaAioBS  that  another  disturbance  was  at  hand. 

Alarmed  by  these  menacing  demonstrations.  Sir  Kichard  de 
Warren,  who  was  of  a  soipewhat  timid  natnise,  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  be  taken  back,  but  Brand  insisted  that  the  sentence 
must  be  carried  ouL 

<^  We  must  not  yield  to  iniinndation,''  he  said.  *^  The  law  must 
be  carried  out  at  aU  risks." 

Still  the  sheriff  hesitated,  when  Derrick  Carvet  interposed: 

'^  I  pray  you,  sin,  let  me  spedc  to  Aem,''  he  said.  ^  They  will 
listen  to  me." 

^  Speak  to  them  if  thou  wilt,"  rejoined  Bratnd.  ^^But  aaj 
nought  to  inflame  them  further,  or  it  shall  be  worse  for  thee." 

Having  obtained  this  permisrion.  Carver  called  out  in  a  loud 
voice  to  the  aMomblage  that  he  desired  to  f^ress  them,  upon 
whnsh  the  tumult  and  clamour  instaady  ceased. 

<<  Hearme,  good  firiends^'^  he  cried,  amidst  Ae  sudden  sil^ioe. 
^lam  come  here  to  give  testimony  by  ray  death  to  truth  and 
pure  rel^>i«m  against  i«itichrist  and  false  doctorinm,  and  I  beseech 
you,  if  yon  hold  with  me  in  the  Faith,  to  let  me  cUe  in  peace.  I 
WDidd  have  my  endinj^  profitable  to  you,  uid  not  the  cause  of 
Uoo^ed  and  destrvetion  even  of  my  enemies " 

This  addiesi  produced  the  efiect  desired,  and  Aom  that  noment 
Ae  ciewd  baoame  timnqnil,  and  offisred  no  flirtber  iuterrnptiott  to 
the  proceedings. 

Seeing  that  order  was  restored,  the^sheriff  committed  the  further 
conduct  of  the  ceremonial  to  Brand,  and  withdrew  to  the  upper 
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window  overlooking  the  s&reet,  whence  he  oonld  oontomplote  the 
tngiGal  spectacle  as  from  a  tribune. 

Meantime,  Demck  Canrer,  poshing  aside  Father  Josfrid, 
matched  np  to  the  stake,  and  afier  embracing  it  tenderly,  knelt 
down,  and  in  tones  of  the  utmost  fervour  prayed  for  strength  and 
kaT^y  graoe  that  he  might  by  his  death  glorify  the  Savioor^s 
holy  name,  ratify  his  Gospel,  oomfbrt  the  hearts  of  the  weara 
Goimrm  his*Church,  and  convert  such  as  were  to  be  converted.  He 
further  prayed  for  support  during  the  ^evous  torments  to  which 
he  was  abcaat  to  be  suVjeoted,  ofi^ing  himself  up  as  a  willing  sa- 
crifice and  bumt-o£knng,  and  ccuMcmded  by  imploring  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Word,  of  which  the  realm  was  at  present  unhappily 
depriv^,  might  be  once  more  vouefaeafed  to  it.  This  prayer, 
ottered  aloud  and  with  great  eameitaesBy  produced  a  profound 
impiession  on  all  who  hewd  it. 

Seeing  this,  and  anxious  toe&ce  the  impression,  Father  Josfrid 
advaneed  towards  him,  and  said, 

^  Wretched  man,  thy  last  hour  is  arrived;  but  there  is  yet 
timeto  save  thy  eoul  if  uau  wilt  recant  thine  heresies,  and  retom 
to  the  Church  thou  hast  abandoned,  but  which  is  willing  to  receive 
thee." 

'^  Hence  with  thee,  tempter  I"  cried  Carver,  rising  to  his  feet 
^'Wert  thoQ  to  o&r  me  aUthe  ri.ches  of  earth  I  would  mot  become 
an  idolater." 

Thus  rebuked.  Father  Josfidd  withdxew,  and  his  place  was  t^osn 
bjr  two  cough-looking  mrai,  one  of  whom  rudely  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  make  ready. 

Upon  diis.  Carver  proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  a  pcurtion  of 
his  apparel,  and  wlule  he  was  thus  employed,  several  persons  among 
the  crowd  called  out  to  him  for  a  memorial,  upon  which  he  threw 
hie  garments  amongst  than,  and  they  were  inrtantfy  seized  upon 
hj  a  hundred  eager  hands,  and.rent  m  pieces, the  fragmo&ts  heiag 
carefully  preserved  by' those  who  w^re  fortsmate  enough  to  seenre 
them. 

As  he  was  taking  off  his  doublet,  the  sacred  volume  which  had 
been  the  solace  of  his  long  imprisonment,  and  which  he  had  k^ 
about  him  to  this  momen^  fell  to  the  ffround;  seeing  whmn. 
Captain  Brand,  who  was  standing  by,  picked  it  up,  and  with  a  look 
of  disdain  tossed  it  into  the  tar-barrel  near  the  mce. 

The  two  rough-looking  men,,  who  had  remainedneac  the  prisoner^ 
low  took  hold  of  him,  and  rainng  him  in  their  arma,  set  him  within 
the  barrel.  Thus  disposed,  Gairer^s  first  business  was  to  take  up 
the  Bible,  and  after  preesiag  his  lips  to  it,  he  tfueiw  it  amidst  iim 
crowd. 

Greatly  enrage^l  by^llie  j»ty  Captain  Brand  called  out  m  laiurKHur 
voice  to  the  person  who  hadseoured  llie  prisES  torestore  it  mstantly 
on  pain  of  aeath,  whereupon  ii  was  flung  back,  and  was  subse- 
quently consigned  to.tbe  names. 
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A  heavy  chain  was  then  passed  around  Canrer^s  body  and  made 
fast  to  the  stake.  Left  to  himself  for  a  moment,  the  martyr  then 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "Farewell,  dear  brethren,  farewell! 
Our  Church  is  encompassed  about  by  deadly  enemies,  who  seek  its 
destruction,  and  it  is  for  the  restoration  of  that  Church  that  my 
blood  is  this  day  freely  poured  forth.  It  will  not  be  shed  in  vain. 
Comfort  ye  amid  your  troubles,  and  remain  steadfast  in  your 
faith  I  Happier  days  shall  soon  dawn  upon  you.  Farewell, 
0,fareweUr 

.No  sooner  had  he  concluded  this  valediction,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  loud  lamentations  from  the  majority  of  the  assem- 
blage, than  the  men  began  to  heap  fagots  around  him,  filling  the 
barrel  with  dry  gorse  and  brushwood. 

Before  the  pile,  which  was  heaped  up  to  his  shoulders,  could  be 
lighted,  the  martyr  exclaimed,  "  Blessed  are  they  who  die  in  the 
Lord.  Thrice  blessed  are  they  who  die  in  the  Lord's  cause.  Fear 
not  them  that  kill  the  body,  for  they  cannot  kill  the  soul.  He  that 
shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it,  saith  our  blessed 
Saviour,  in  the  which  hope  I  die.  Again,  dear  brethren,  I  bid 
you  farewell ! " 

^^  A  truce  to  thy  blasphemy ! "  cried  Brand,  seizing  a  torch  and 
applying  it  to  the  pile. 

Fast  and  fierce  burnt  the  fire,,  and  quickly  mounted  the  flame, 
but,  to  judge  from  the  serene  expression  of  his  countenance,  it 
might  have  been  as  innocuous  to  the  martyr  as  was  the  blaze  of 
the  burning  fiery  furnace  to  the  three  Israelites.  Not  a  groan 
escaped  Derrick  Carver,  and  his  last  words  were,  "  I  go  to  obtain 
my  reward." 

Captain  Brand  was  as  good  as  his  word.  A  rare  bonfire  was 
seen  that  day  at  Lewes.  Fagots  and  brushwood  were  heaped 
upon  the  pile  till  the  flames  rose  up  higher  than  the  upper  windows 
01  the  old  hostel,  and  the  heat  was  so  great,  that  those  nearest  the 
blazing  mass  drew  back  half  scorched. 

When  the  fire  had  burnt  out,  all  that  remained  was  a  heap  of 
ashes,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  charred  stake  with  an  iron 
chain  attached  to  it. 

Such  was  the  martyrdom  of  Derrick  Carver. 

His  memory  is  not  forgotten  in  Lewes;  and  on  the  fifth  of 
November  in  each  year,  a  great  torchlight  procession,  composed 
of  men  in  fantastic  garbs  and  with  blackened  visages,  and  draggbg 
blazing  tar-barrels  after  them,  parades  the  High-street,  whue  an 
enormous  bonfire  is  lighted  opposite  the  Star  Lm,  on  the  exact  spot 
where  Derrick  Carver  perished,  into  which,  when  at  its  highest, 
various  effigies  are  cast.    A  more  extraordinary  spectacle  than  is 

Kisented  by  this  commemoration  of  the  Manan  persecutions  in 
wes  it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  ^tness. 

£nti  of  tjfte  SbixH  iSooii. 
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At  the  commencemeDt  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  erected  in 
St  Petershorg,  at  the  back  of  the  Summer  Garden,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Fontanka  Canal,  and  among  the  ugly  monotonous  "  exercising 
hovueBy"  a  gigantic  red-painted  nightmare  in  stone,  surrounded  by  a 
vailed  moat  and  commanded  by  armed  bastions — it  was  the  MichaUow 
Palace  which  the  Czar  Paul  I.  erected  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and 
painted  red  because  his  mistress,  the  Princess  Cragarin,  was  wearing  gloves 
of  that  colour  on  the  day  when  the  painting  of  the  palace  was  discussed. 
In  the  last  weeks  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  strange  edifice  was  com- 
pleted, and  inhabited  by  the  Czar,  who  regarded  with  disgust  the  Winter 
Palace,  as  well  as  all  the  other  residences  of  his  mother,  Catharine.  Never 
m  history  had  there  been  any  instance  of  mother  and  son  hating  each 
other  so  fervently.  On  February  7, 1801,  an  imperial  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  this  palace,  and  in  it  were  seated  General  Diebitsch,  father 
of  the  futore  general  of  that  name,  a  '*  nutcracker  face,"  and  a  lad  of 
thirteen,  who  within  a  few  years  would  become  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent men  of  the  age,  but  who  now,  ^*  with  a  perfect  edifice  of  powder 
ud  pomade  on  his  head,  and  stuffed  into  a  light  green  dragoon  uniform, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  natural  dimensions  of  his  person,"  looked  like 
ft  caricature  of  a  miniature  soldier  of  old  Fritz.  The  boy,  Prince 
Eugene  of  Wiirtembeig,  brother's  son  of  PauPs  second  consort  Dorothea, 
ft  Boasianised  Maria  Fedorowna,  noticed,  as  the  carriage  rolled  through 
the  frowning  gates  of  the  palace,  that  the  hand  of  his  governor  and  oom- 
paoion  Diebitsch  trembled  and  turned  icy  cold,  and  he  fancied  the  old  man 
was  whispering  a  prayer :  ^^  Severe  lora,  do  not  eat  me."  Such  were  the 
feelbgs  vrith  which  men  approached  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias, 
even  when,  like  old  Diebitsdi,  they  might  count  themselves  among  his 
fiivourites.  The  old  nutcracker  could  tell  plenty  of  anecdotes  about  the 
Claris  whimsies.  After  leaving  the  Prussian  service  for  the  Russian,  he 
was  appointed  colonel  k  la  suite,  then  suddenly  banished  to  Siberia, 
hot  surprised  at  Twer  by  his  appointment  as  general.  Hence  recalled 
to  the  steps  of  the  altar,  he  was  harshly  ordered  to  kneel  down,  but, 
instead  of  receiving  the  expected  death-stroke,  was  dubbed  a  Count  of 
Malta.  This  Maltese  grand-master  rat  was  one  of  the  best  fed  and 
kMigest  tailed  of  all  the  rats  that  rattled  about  in  Paul's  brain-pan. 

*! he  new  comers  passed  through  several  halls  and  ante-cliambers  to  the 
''eventful"  folded  doors,  whose  opening,  accompanied  by  Diebitsch's 
startled  ejaculation,  '^  Well,  God  be  merciful  to  us!"  displayed  the  Czar 
to  the  Snabian  lad.  Of  middle  height  and  thin,  Paul  had  a  dirty  yellow, 
or  rather  earthy  face,  with  small  eyes,  African  blubber-lip,  and  short, 
flattened,  broad  nose :  he  was  a  thorough  Bashkir,  the  beau  ideal  of  Cal- 
nuick  hmty.  Add  to  this  the  scarecrow  old  Prussian  dress,  the  ante- 
£hirian  cut  of  the  uniform,  the  sword  thrust  through  the  coat-tail,  the 
phsteied  hiur,  the  bng  tail,  the  strange  gestures/and  hoarse  jackal's  voice, 

▼OL.Lnr.  B 
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and  all  this  formed  a  phantasmagoric,  repulsive,  and  uncanny  olject. 
The  younf^  prince  suddenly  summoned  to  the  Russian  court  hy  his  aunt's 
husband,  by  advancing  towards  the  Czar  with  all  the  coolness  of  his  rustic 
education  at  Karlsruhe,  in  Silesia,  at  once  made  the  conquest  of  the 
redoubtable  tyrant,  who,  after  a  short  oonversation  miA  the  boy,  leapt 
up  from  hb  chair,  nodded  graciously  to  Diebitsch,  and  threw  '*kiss 
kands'*  to  the  prince,  with  the  ^i^0||[^  **  My  JMmg  ifmtlemao,  i  am 

*  neat,  I  will 


(lad  to  form  yeur  aoquatotaoee.  Watt  a  moneat,  I  will  tmanmuce  yea 
to  the  empresa.**  The  Caariaa  Maiia,  ^  an  tmpoiifigiady  of  forty  yean 
•f  age,  of  lofty  etatere  amd  wajeebc  afipetraaoe,"  said,  ti^  leolung  at 
her  nephew,  '*  II  a  Tdr  bi«i  noorn."  To  wkieh  the  €sar,  '*  Cast 
«i  joli  gar9on."  Tka  yoang  prrooe  now  bought  it  time  to  air 
kis  Frendi,  hut  Paul  intemtpted  him  wi^  the  iMtty  question,  ^Did 
yoo  learn  to  speak  Fvenah  so  well  at  home?"  ^Of  a  Freoehmaa, 
yeur  majesty.*'  «'  WeU,  yoii  will  learn  lUssian  soon."  ''  It  is  difficult" 
^<  How  do  yo«  kaow  that?"  '*From  ray  Russian  teacher."  *'  Now, 
that  is  fMsoos,''  cried  the  Csar,  dapping  his  hands,  aad  turning  to  his 
conaort.  **  Really,  many  of  our  hobUe*de-hoys  hare  made  the  grand 
tour,  and  not  krought  so  much  back  with  them  as  this  koy  knowt." 
^<  Your  majesty,**  I  here  Tomarlood  (so  the  priiioe  ttUs  us),  "  is  quite 
mistaken.  I  coykl  not  paas  an  examinatbo,  but  I  will  study  diligently, 
and  perkaps  correet  my  dolecta."  ^firauo,  braipo!"  the  Czar  cried 
again,  and  lavghed  almost  ooarulsively.  He  repeated  his  *'  Cost  exoel- 
leot "  a  countless  ntunher  of  times ;  heeeiaed  the  boy's  kanda,  siiook  them 
violently,  then  tamed  to  the  empress  with  strange  gestures,  laughed 
again  with  all  kis  might,  struck  his  chest  several  times  as  if  self-sationed, 
and  exeUinaed,  ^*  Savei  vous,  que  oe  petit  drdle  a  fast  ma  cowqwftte  ?* 
kissed  his  hand  oooe  more  to  the  prinee,  and  went  off  hamming  a  tme. 
The  Caarina  looked  with  amaaeoMnt  at  his  humming  migesty.  **  What 
»ew  whim  is  this?"  she  probably  thought,  b«t  was  hr  from  expwtiag 
the  full  extent  of  this  mow  whim. 

It  is  written,  **  Woe  to  the  land  whose  king  is  m  child ;"  and  it  ought  to 
ke  written,  "  Triple  woe  to  the  land  whose  emperor  is  a  madman."  Russia 
experienced  this  most  painfully  during  the  madly  tyrannical  reign  of 
Paul,  a  man  who  from  childhood  had  dsf^yed  traces  of  imheoikty,  end 
who,  when  he  came  of  age,  ehoiM  by  rights  have  keen  placed  in  a 
Strait- waistcoat.  But  the  *'riffkt  of  birth,"  of  legitimacy,  is  one  of 
those  holy  phantoms  before  whkm  the  stupidity  and  oowardioe  of  nations 
&11  down  aad  worship.  The  legttimaey  of  the  son  of  Catharine  IL  ? 
To  speak  of  suck  a  thing  is  an  akeurdity.  Still,  the  poor  anad  Czar  was 
convinoed  of  it,  send  was  eoofirmed  in  tfab  coavietioo  by  the  fact  that, 
<'  from  his  youth  up,  he  had  keen  a  horror  to  his  Bnether."  It  is  very 
pvobid>le,  too,  that  Paul's  fanatic  wish  to  bdiave  as  the  legitimate  eon  of 
Peter  III.,  who  was  so  fouUy  murdered  at  Ropseha,  etraogtbened  and 
doveloped  his  natural  tendency  to  iseanity.  Apart  h^m  tlSs  tendescy, 
when  graad-dnke  ke  displayed  otker  dark  traks  of  ckaraeleri  pride  and 
passion,  laaeiviouaieaa,  and  a  perfset  fury  for  playing  at  sokiiers.  At  tke 
same  time,  in  his  caloMr  hours,  he  knew  how  to  behave  ^wry  araiaUj, 
ud  make  his  eatourage  believe  that  a ''  chivakNms  itmpulse  to  aetiom*' 
aniasated  lum,  thoagh  this  chivalry  in  reality  only  eaisled  in  the  phaa 
tasms  of  a  sickly,  excited  imagination.   Thus,  while  grand-duke,  he  tried 
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to  pky  tiie  part  of  Hamlei  towards  hio  deteited  motker,  asd  as  Csaif, 
faslcrcd  the  notioB  of  the  Mahsse  grand-nasterdoni.     All  his  acts  ^ 


very  short  period  i»  throwiof  the  inCeraal  condition  of  Russia  and  her 
ertermd  xeiatioee  iBto  a  hopeless  state  of  eosfasioii.  Even  abroad  ^ 
eooYictioi  was  entsrtsased  mueh  sooner  than  in  Russia  that  this  maniae 
■mst  oeaee  to  rule.  The  new  auteerat  of  France  was^  of  course,  of  a 
Merent  opMUOD,  beeause  he  had  raxl  grooods  for  believiog  that  be 
weald  he  able  to  guide  the  Ciar's  f^eSly  in  the  leadtng^etnoes  of  his  own 
amBing.  It  ie  true  that  Paui  aesended  the  lAiroae  with  wetl-meant 
fiews  and  piincipfaa,  but  his  ad?eoturo«8  spirit  ruined  eferythiog  from 
^•outoet.  A  hurried  anxiety  to  correct  the  fsnlts  of  yesteiday— thus  a 
defer  and  meicifid  jvdgs^  Priaee  Evreoe  of  Wiirtemberg,*  passes  sen- 
tsaee  on  this  reign— piodueed  to-my  mote  famientable  results,  and 
hsaped  wp  to-morrow  s«ch  a  mass  of  cootradietions  that  they  most  have 
kd  to  the  most  awful  eaubarrassmeats  had  they  not  disappeared  of  them- 
selfes  oo  the  fbllowiog  day.  Comtlees  banidunents  to  Siberia,  passed 
WBlhout  justice  or  trial,  and  just  as  capriciously  revoked ;  sudden  dis- 
sussala  from  the  senrice,  and  equally  sadden  mairks  of  fayour ;  tyrannical 
poBDshaieDts  and  arbitrary  promotions ;  a  purposeless  departure  from  the 
traditioiie  of  ihe  foreign  policy  of  Russia;  a  violent  breach  with  England, 
wlaeh  broaght  the  Kassiasi  landowners  to  fny,  and  the  Russian  mer- 
diants  to  despair ;  a  hasty  swaUowing  of  the  but  of  a  French  alliance, 
iodat  ike  saooe  time  the  most  brutal  persecution  of  everything  Jacobinic, 
ie.  Freoeh,  even  down  to  round  hats— of  a  verity,  ^re  was  not  even 
flMdfeod  in  this  madness  of  Panre  reig|L 

The  details  of  this  Ciar*s  sins  of  omismn  and  commissioa  trenched  on 
the  coarsest  brutality  or  the  most  utter  imbecility.  Of  the  first,  a  scholar 
ef  the  csthcdral  school  at  Riga  wrtaessed  a  specimen  when  Paul  visited 
that  town  shorthr  af^  his  aeeessioo.  At  an  early  hour,  the  four  regi- 
ments forming  the  garrison  were  drawn  op  on  the  glacis  to  be  inspected 
Vy  the  Caur.  (On  the  previous  eveninr  the  poor  soldiers  had  been 
oU%ed  to  dip  their  unifoms  in  water  and  dry  them  on  their  bodies  before 
a  riow  fire  the  whole  night,  so  that  net  a  crease  might  be  visible.)  The 
Caur,  aeoompanied  by  the  Gkand-Dukes  Alexander  and  Constantine, 
wdked  sdong  the  ranks,  deafing  Mows  and  thrusts  right  and  left  Vith  his 
esDe.  Near  the  spot  where  our  witness  was  standing,  the  Czar  dashed 
in  a  wretched  soldier's  teeth  and  cut  his  face  to  pieces.  The  ill-uied  man 
M  senadess,  and  a  cry  of  horror  escaped  from  the  scholar.  A  citiaen 
ssind  him,  and  buried  him  behind  the  crowd,  with  the  words,  ^^  Accursed 
hoj^  do  you  want  to  ruin  us  all  ?"  The  hoy,  carried  home  senseless,  told 
his  £i^r  the  next  day  the  frightful  ooourrence.  The  latter  replied  in  a 
fiunt,  trembhog  voice,  ^'  Pot  God's  sake,  boy,  hold  your  tongue,  or  ^e 
we  shall  all  be  sent  to  Siberia  to-day/'f  ^®^  ^  another  sketch  to  prove 
the  Csarie  imbecility.     The  oebnel  of  a  Guard  regiment  had  in  his 

*  MeBM>iren  des  Henogs  Sagen  voa  Wiirteeiberg.    1662. 
t  C  Yon  Martens.    DenkwUrdigkeiten  aus  dem  Lebeu  eines  alten  Ofiiziers. 
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monthly  report  returned  an  officer  on  the  point  of  death  in  hoftpital  as 
dead,  and  the  Czar  enued  hia  name  from  the  army-list  with  his  own 
hands.  Unluckily,  however,  the  officer  did  not  die,  hat  recovered.  The 
colonel,  in  his  dreeA  of  the  conseqaences  of  his  premature  report,  per- 
suaded the  convalescent  to  retire  for  a  while  to  his  estates,  until  he  found 
an  opportunity  to  rectify  the  matter.  The  officer  consented,  hut  his  hem 
had  read  the  official  announcement  of  his  decease,  and  would  not  recogniae 
him  as  living.  As  the  dead-alive  could  not  recover  possession  of  his 
estates,  he  went  hack  to  Petersburg  and  handed  in  a  roost  humble 
petition  to  the  Czar,  requesting  his  most  gracious  recognition  of  his 
existence.  Whereon  Paul,  who  was  very  proud  of  doing  and  settling  every- 
thing himself,  like  Frederick  the  Cheat,  sat  down  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing marginal  note :  *'  As  an  imperial  order  has  already  passed  in  the 
matter  of  this  officer,  it  cannot  be  recalled.'** 

Five-and^thirty  millions  of  reasoning  creatures  exposed  to  the  caprices 
of  a  dangerous  lunatic— oh,  the  blessings  of  monardiy !  That  the  state 
of  things  was  unbearable,  all  capable  thinkers  in  Russia  were  agreed.  Bat 
to  put  an  end  to  this  insupportable  state  of  things,  a  crime,  an  atrocity^ 
was  needed.  In  troth,  the  state  of  the  Russian  court  under  Paul  I.  is  s 
gruesome  page  in  the  world's  history.  Incomparably  more  horrible  than 
all  the  horrors  of  the  French  Reign  of  Terror  m  1793.  It  was  a 
thoroughly  Muscovite  brewage  of  Tartar  roughness  and  Byzantine  corrup- 
tion, spiced  with  the  haui  gout  of  Parisian  courtesan  intrigues  and  arts. 
For  a  diplomatic  she-swindler,  Madame  de  Bonneuil  was  mixed  up  in  the 
confusion,  whose  cunning  fingers  tied  the  first  threads  in  the  web  of  a 
Franco-Russian  alliance ;  and  there  was  a  second  Frenchwoman,  Mad^une 
Chevalier,  an  actress  by  trade,  who  contrived  to  turn  her  noble  rival. 
Princess  Gagarin,  out  of  his  Czaric  majesty's  bedchamber.  To  complete 
the  dreadful  picture  we  must  ad^  one  trait,  which  proves  the  utter  dis- 
ruption of  the  imperial  family — the  Czar  r^;arding  his  wife  and  two 
grown-up  sons  with  deadly  suspicion,  the  empress  and  the  grand-dukes 
trembling  hourly  and  daily  with  the  constant  apprehension  that  the 
maniac  might  rage  against  them  with  chains  and  axe. 

Russia  would  not  have  been  Russia  if  the  ulcers  of  this  Czarism  had  not 
burst  with  a  terrible  catastrophe.  Under  the  given  circumstances,  n  con- 
spiracy must  necessarily  be  formed  against  the  rule  and  life  of  the  tyrant. 
This  was  a  syllogism  of  the  logic  of  facts,  for  while  in  free  states  the 
necessary  and  desired  changes  take  place  in  broad  daylight  by  the  action 
and  reaction  of  parties,  in  fettered  ones  they  must  be  efiected  by  light- 
shunning  plots  and  murderous  assaults.  The  idea  of  the  conspiracy 
which  produced  the  Russian  Palace  Conspiracy  of  1801  emanated  from 
Vice-chancellor  Panin  and  Admiral  Ribas,  who  proposed  to  disarm 
Paul's  tyrannical  madness  by  compelling  him  to  nominate  his  eldest  ^n, 
the  Grand-Duke  Constantino,  co-regent.  The  inventors  of  this  scheme, 
it  is  quite  certain,  entertained  the  strange  illusion  that  Paul  would  at 
once  consent  to  this  without  the  employment  of  any  violence.  The  later 
participators  in  the  conspiracy,  however,  did  not  indulge  in  such  simple 
notions.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  man  to  whom  Paul 
had  given  the  highest  position  which  a  subject  ever  legally  held  in 

*  Herzen.    My  Exile  in  Siberia. 
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Rasn,  die  liyooian  Count  Peter  Looif  Pahkiiy  minister  of  foreign 
afliin,  gOTemor-generd  of  LiTonia  and  Ingennenia,  inipector-gonersl 
of  cayal^y  imnerial  postnutfter-general,  and  military  governor  of  retert- 
bmg,  should  snare  in  Panin's  Tiew,  and  through  his  position  become  the 
real  head  of  the  conspiracy.  Panin  made  the  first  revelations  to  the 
Grand-Duke  Alexander,  who  repulsed  them  with  **  disgust.'^  The  course 
of  events  must,  however,  force  on  the  prince  the  painful  conviction  that 
his  interference^  or,  at  least,  his  letting  matters  occur,  was  only  a  question 
of  time.  Count  Pahlen  was  sharp*siffhted  to  perceive  that  this  notion 
was  at  work  in  Alexander's  mind,  and  lie  ofiered  hb  services  on  condition 
that  Alexander  should  at  once  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
msnt  which  purposed  the  creation  of  the  co-regency.  Pahlen  clothed 
the  required  co-operation  of  the  prince  in  the  diplomatic  formula,  that  he 
Aould  he  no  furtner  troubled  beyond  declaring  that  he  would  accept  the 
T9gmcj  were  it  offered  him  by  the  Senate.  Whether  Alexander  ex- 
pieBsly  assented  to  tins,  or  quietly  allowed  matters  to  take  their  course, 
csonot  be  historically  decided.  This  intrigue  about  Alexander  crossed 
one  at  work  on  behalf  of  the  Empress  Maria.  The  great  fomilies  of 
the  Kurakins,  Lapuchins,  Rasumofiikys,  and  others,  remembering  with 
double  bitterness  m  their  present  obscurity  the  splendour  they  enjoyed 
under  Catharine's  reign,  had  turned  their  eyes  to  the  empress,  and  tried 
to  inoculate  her  with  the  idea  of  imitating  tlie  great  Czarina,  and  making 
herself  regent  in  the  name  of  her  lunatic  husband.  There  are  valid 
ressons  for  conjecturing  that  this  idea  took  root  in  the  mind  of  the  em- 
mss,  but  her  party  was  powerless  against  that  of  her  son  Alexander. 
The  grand-duke,  *'  adored  ny  the  women  and  the  oflicers  of  the  Guards,** 
was  the  favourite  of  the  nation,  and  the  conspirators  were  the  more 
resolved  to  act  solely  on  his  behalf,  because  his  **  gentle"  and  ''  yielding^ 
disracter  seemed  to  give  the  leaders  of  the  undertaking  a  guarantee  that 
they  would  be  able  to  secure  their  own  advantage  more  Msily  under  his 
rale  than  under  that  of  his  determined  mother,  who,  in  the  e¥ent  of  suc- 
cess, might  be  expected  to  act  in  a  very  domineering  and  energetic 
manner.  The  plot  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  greatly  strengthen^  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  three  brothers  Plato,  Valerian,  and  Nikolai  Zubow, 
80  famous  under  Catharine ;  of  Generals  Bennigsen,  Galitrin,  Uwaroff, 
Tilysin ;  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  and  officers—for  instance, 
Orlow,  Tarotbow,  Tolstoi,  Princes  Jaschvil,  Wyasemsky,  and  Serjaetin, 
as  well  MB  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  Se* 
msnow's  r^^ent  of  Guards. 

The  secret  of  the  conspiracy  was  not  verjr  carefully  guarded,  and  eon- 
■dering  the  number  of  persons  implicated,  it  would  have  been  surprising 
had  no  rumours  reached  the  emperor's  ears.  Even  more,  Paul  received 
fall,  though  anonymous,  statements  as  to  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy. 
At  this  moment  (the  most  credible  witnesses  confirm  the  fact),  Count 
Mden  undertook,  by  means  of  the  most  daring  falsehood  and  deception, 
not  to  appease  the  emperor^s  suspicions,  but  to  prevent  him  from  immediate 
action.  He  gave  himself  up  as  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  which  he  had 
joined  in  order  to  watch  the  conspirators'  designs,  and  be  able  to  foil 
them  more  easily.  The  daring  man  did  not  stop  at  this.  In  order  to 
secure  a  certain  recipe  for  driving  on  the  vacillating  Grand-Duke  Alexan- 
der, he  kindled  the  emperor^s  smouldering  jealousy  of  his  wife  and  sons 
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into  a  hnghi  iane^  and  dien  dtof  the  wild  threats  which  Paul  ahowered 
on  the  eo^pieM  and  her  two  Bona  as  maddening  spars  into  Alezandei'ft 
hesitating  mind.  The  Ckar,  instead  of  acting  lUKeathoroafh  aoddeter- 
aiined  tjraniy  wasted  his  time  in  menaces,  Uke  an  imbeciTe.  He  con- 
fessed to  Pahlen  that  he  was  resolved  to  shot  up  his  wife,  who  was 
dedroua  to  act  as  a  second  Catharine,  in  the  convent  of  Kolmogory,  near 
Ardiang^  and  confine  Alexander  in  the  Schliisselhiirg,  and  Conatantiw 
in  the  citadel  of  PetMsbnrg*  To  his  half-disehaiged  mistress.  Princess 
Gagarin,  Panl  is  even  reported  to  have  said,  at  a  weak  moment,  that,  as 
his  wife  and  diildrea  had  eonspiied  against  him,  heads  which  had  onee 
heen  dear  to  him  beyond  aught  eke  would  soon  fell.  The  Gagann  im- 
Mrted  thia  statement  red-hot  to  her  mother,  the  Princess  Lapnehin,  the 
latter  to  ber  lover,  General  and  Conspirator  Uwaroi^  who  stated  it  m 
Count  PidJen,  and  he  again  to  the  Grrand-Duke  Alexander.  At  theaame 
time  the  count  is  smd  to  haf<e  shown  the  latter  an  order  fer  hia  anest, 
signed  bj  the  Czar,  mid  entrusted  to  himself  aa  militarj  governor  ef 
Petersburg,  in  readiness  for  any  eventuality. 

It  is  certain  that  the  grand^duhe  still  bMitated  to  consent  to  hid  fether'i 
deposition.  His  temper,  whidi  was  at  that  time  really  gentle  and  pun, 
must,  whenever  he  thon^t  of  the  fate  of  his  pretended  grandfetfaec^ 
shudder  at  the  nature  of  the  way  in  which  the  deposition  of  a  czar  wsa 
effected.  At  this  moment,  however,  a  fresh  complication  ensued,  wUeh 
£:tfeed  Alexander  irrevocably  into  the  arms  of  the  conspirators.  In  the 
chaos  of  Paul's  brain  the  idea  had  all  at  onee  germinated  of  excluding 
his  two  eldest  sons  from  the  succession  in  favour  of  a  foreign  lad,  whom 
he  intended  to  adopt  as  his  son,  and  eventually  marry  to  his  daugbff^ 
the  Ardiduchess  Catluunne,  afterwards  Crown  Princess  of  Oldenburg, 
and  after  that  Queen  of  Wiirtemberg.  One  evening  in  March,  1801, 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  rising  from  the  imperial  table,  had 
the  misfortune  to  catch  his  spun  in  the  toblecloth,  so  that  ^  he  fell  full 
length  on  the  ground  with  the  report  of  an  exploding  sheU.*'     The  Cxar 

£ve  the  signal  for  a  general  burst  of  laughter.  Suddenly,  however,  his 
)e  grew  dark,  he  made  a  grimace  at  the  laughing  Grand-Duke  Conatan- 
tine,  asked  the  young  pcinee,  who  in  the  mean  while  had  risen,  with  tender 
sympathy  wheUier  he  had  hart  himsdf,  tben  hurriedly  left  the  room,  and 
ordfiffed  General  I^ehitseh  to  his  cabinet*  When  the  genenJ,  after  the 
audience,  drove  away  from  the  Micfaailow  Palace  with  Lm  princely  pi^, 
he  suddenly  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  amaied  lad,  bedewed  hia  hands 
with  tears,  and  exclaimed,  as  if  intoxicated:  '*  Beloved,  gracious  sir  I 
what  have  I  heard  ?  Is  it  possible,  comprehensible,  credible  ?"  ''  Well, 
what  is  it,  excellency?"  *'OhI  a  grand-duke!  He  intends  to  adopt 
you !"  Thia  latest  act  of  madness  on  the  part  of  Paul  did  not  remain  a 
secret,  and  was  taken  so  serionsly  by  Alexander's  partisans,  that  the 
Empress  Maria  felt  greatly  alarased  £(»  the  life  of  her  n^»hew  Eugene, 
whom  she  tenderly  k>ved,  and  made  secret  arrangements,  in  the  event  of 
a  catastK^^he,  to  protect  the  boy  item  men  who  would  assuredly  have 
used  but  slight  ceremony  with  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  however  in- 
voluntary his  pretensions  might  ne.  Alexander,  however,  entertained 
in  hb  *'  gentle''  soul  sndi  a  susptciott  and  hatred  of  his  cousin  Eugene, 
that  he  never  ffot  rid  of  it  again.  All  his  life  long  he  only  saw  in  the 
prince  the  possible  pietMider  of  1801,  whom  his  feUier  wisbsd  to  prefer 
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to  hbtty  and  who  was  to  hare  been  ekirated  at  his  cost.  Henoe  tlie  icy 
ooldoess  with  whieh  the  Emperor  Alexander  repaid  the  unbounded  dero^ 
tk»&  whidi  the  Wurtemberg  prince  displayed  towards  lum ;  henee  the 
end  injnstiee,  the  mean  ingnUitude,  with  which  Eagene's  great  and  ez- 
trsordinary  services  to  Russia  were  rewarded.* 

It  was  no  longer  whispered  in  the  salons  and  streets  of  Petersburg, 
DO— -80  greatly  was  Paul's  senseless  tyranny  already  weakened — persons 
mad  opnoly,  *'  The  Czar  is  mad  !  Things  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not  go 
oa  in  this  way."  Peo{^  conld  no  longer  breathe  in  this  oppressive 
lesden  atmosphere.  On  March  21  there  was  a  concert  at  court,  but  a 
gloom  brooded  over  the  company.  The  Csar,  who  waauot  enlivened  by 
te  nnging  of  pretty  Madame  Chevalier,  was  sunk  is  gloomy  thought, 
sod  only  raised  his  head  now  and  then  to  cast  ferocious  glances  at  his 
entOBfage.  The  empress  looked  timidly  around  her,  as  if  trying  to  dis- 
sover  with  what  danger-threatening  thoughts  her  consort  was  occupied. 
13ie  Grand-Duke  Alexander  and  lus  young  wife  Elisabeth  sat  in  silevft 
flMiancholy.  When,  after  the  concert,  the  imperial  family  and  suite 
entered  the  su]^er-room,  the  Czar's  behaviour  became  most  extraordinary. 
He  walked  up  to  the  empress,  stood  grinning  contemptuonsly  before  ho*, 
kisacd,  spet,  and  growled  like  an  angry  tom*cat,  and  then  repeated  this 
peculiar  conduct  to  his  two  sons  Alexander  and  Constantino.  Before 
they  sat  down,  he  called  Count  Pahlen  to  his  side,  and  whispered  a  few 
words  in  his  ear  with  dark  looks.  During  sapper,  a  ^'silence  of  the 
grave"  prevailed.  When  the  Csar  rose,  the  empress  and  her  sons  went 
ap  to  hm  as  usual  in  order  to  salute  1dm.  But  he  turned  away  front 
them  c<mtemptuously,  and  hurried  from  the  room.  Yes,  indeed,  the 
Csar  was  mad,  and  things  conld  no  longer  go  on  tfaas. 

They  only  went  on  for  two  days,  lor  the  conspirators  resolved  to  have 
sn  end  to  them.  Indeed,  they  coidd  do  nothing  else  now  that  they  had 
gone  so  far.  They  found  themselves  engi^^ed  with  Paul  in  a  war  for 
fife  or  death,  and  a  la  guene  comme  2i  la  ^oerre !  He  or  they,  there 
vas  no  third  course.  Mies  making  their  nnal  arrangements,  die  con- 
tfintcn  assembled  on  the  evening  of  March  23  at  the  house  of  €reneral 
Talysin,  cok>nel  of  the  first  (afterwards  the  Preobrasehensky)  regiment 
of  Guards.  A  noisy  supper  took  place,  at  which  ^  the  name  of  Brutus 
^dioed  from  every  mouw  amid  the  fumes  of  champagne."  This  for- 
gotten sonnd  from  the  French  Revohition,  how  wondrously  meaning  is  its 
seho  amid  this  murderous  oi^  of  Russian  aristocrats !  Privy-councillor 
TroehtBsky  drew  up  a  manifesto  during  the  orgie,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
tmperor,  '^  on  account  of  illness,"  made  the  Grand*Duke  Alexander  co« 
legent.  In  the  certain  prospect  that  Paul  could  only  be  made  to  sign 
tins  document  by  violence,  it  was  resolved  to  r^nove  him  to  the  Schltis- 
idburg,  and  there  make  hhn  "  pliant"  ^  But  suppose  he  refuses,  and 
offers  resistance?"  ^^Bah!"  Pahlen  said,  ^quand  on  veut  fisdre  des 
omelettee,  il  £Kat  casser  les  oen£K.*'t  Af^  the  event,  it  is  true,  and  very 
natural,  Pahlen  and  the  rest  most  firmly  denied  that  they  had  had  the 
Obtest  murderous  intention  in  carrying  out  their  undertaking.     But 

*  Memoirs  of  Piince  Eugene,  and  "  Jugend  Crinnenmgen'*  of  the  same  prince, 
t  We  give  this  remark  to  Pahlen  on  the  authority  of  Prince  Eugene,  but  maf 
remark  mat,  according  to  other  authors,  it  was  Bennigsen  who  used  it  on  the 
yoCtbenniiden 
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had  any  one  been  able  to  gate  on  the  inflamed  features  of  these  half  or 
wholly  intoxicated  conspirators  as  they  prepared  to  start  for  the 
Michailow  Palace,  he  would  certainly  have  read  in  the  glances  of  the 
majority  the  resolution  not  to  treat  Paul  L  more  mercifully  than 
Peter  III.  had  been  treated. 

The  parts  were  distributed,  and  ezcdlently  distributed,  and  all  measures 
so  carefully  taken  that  success  seemed  ensurad  beforehand.  For  all  this, 
though,  the  crafty  Pahlen  kept  a  back  door  open  for  the  possibilify  of  a 
failure,  for  he  carefully  avoided  appearing  at  toe  Michailow  Palace  till  all 
was  over.  Between  eleTen  and  twelve  o'clock  the  conspirators  proceeded 
to  the  red  palace,  within  whose  walls  Paul  fancied  himself  so  seetne. 
When  they  walked  through  the  Summer  Garden  the  noise  of  their  foot- 
steps startled  the  swarms  of  rooks  that  lived  in  the  olden  lime-trees  hom 
their  nocturnal  rest  The  birds,  whose  croaking  forebodes  misfortune  in 
Russia,  noisily  circled  round  Uie  tree-tops.  The  evil  omen  caused  die 
band  to  halt  for  a  moment,  but  a  cynical  jest  horn  one  of  the  men  at 
once  set  them  in  motion  again.  Without  meeting  with  any  noteworthj 
resistance,  a  chosen  band  of  the  conspirators,  led  by  Adjutant-General 
Argamakoff,  who  was  on  duty  that  night,  reached  the  bedchamber,  and 
stood  at  the  bedside  of  the  sleepy  emperor.  At  the  head  of  tins  storming 
column  were  Prince  Plato  Zubow,  the  last  oflicial  paramour  of  the  Empren 
Catharine,  and  General  Benniffsen.  In  full  dress  uniform,  with  their 
plumed  hats  on  their  heads,  and  sword  in  hand,  they  walked  up  to  the 
bed  of  the  surprised  Csu*.  Zubow  was  to  have  handed  him  the  decree  of 
abdication,  but  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  At  this  moment  the  well- 
nerved  Bennigeen  sud,  *<Sire,  vous  6tes  snMV*  The  betrayed  man 
sprang  up,  and  shouted  to  Zubow :  "  Que  faites  vous,  Platow  Alezandro- 
witch  ?*'  Zubow  began  to  stutter,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room,  the  more 
eagerly  because  the  false  news  had  just  arrived  that  the  palace  guard,  or 
at  least  a  portion  of  it,  was  hostile  to  the  conspirators. 

Benniffsen  held  his  nound,  and  repeated:  *'Sire,  vous  6tes  arrM!" 
Paul  could  not  speak  for  passion,  and  repeatedly  changed  colour;  then 
he  yelled  in  Russian,  '<  Arrested  I  what  does  this  meanf*  ''Abdicate! 
abmcate !"  the  band  of  conspirators  roared  from  the  end  of  the  room ;  and 
Paul  again:  *<  Arrested!  what  does  this  meanP  Help,  g^nard,  helpT 
Bennigsen,  firmly :  ''  Restei  tranquille,  sire,  car  il  y  a  de  vos  jooiB." 
But  the  Czar  was  so  beside  himself,  from  terror  and  rage,  that  he  had  no 
ear  for  this  menadnc^  warning.  "  Arrested!"  he  yelled  again.  ''What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  arrest  ?*'  To  which  voices  replied,  fi^om  the  chontf 
of  conspirators,  "  It  means  that  we  ought  to  have  put  an  end  to  yon  long 
ago!"  "  How?  What  have  I  done  to  you,  thenT  At  this  moment 
there  was  a  noise  at  the  door,  produced  by  a  party  of  officers  belonging 
to  the  second  (Semenow)  regiment  of  Guards  entering  the  ante-room.  The 
conspirators,  under  the  false  impression  that  they  were  surprised,  attempted 
flight ;  but  the  cool-blooded  Bennigsen  held  his  sword  against  them,  and 
said :  "  It  is  too  late  to  retreat !"  The  Csar  took  advantage  of  the  mo- 
ment to  leap  from  his  bed  and  run  behind  a  large  screen.  One  offthe 
officers  rushed  after  him  and  tried  to  seize  him.  During  the  tumult  this 
produced  the  light  was  extinguished ;  they  were  in  darkness,  and  Ben- 
nigsen shouted  once  more :  "  Sire,  keep  quiet ;  your  life  is  at  stake  T 
Paul,  however,  had  escaped  from  the  grasp  of  his  pursuer,  slipped 
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bdund  the  fl^  of  the  Goard  ngimenti  thftt  were  always  placed  in  his 
bedrooB,  and  ihence  into  a  ohimnev,  up  which  he  climbed  for  a  short 
distance.  For  a  moment  the  conspirators  fancied  that  their  victim  had 
eieiqped  them,  and  ran  helplessly  aboat>  the  more  helplessly  because 
BcDnigsen  had  ^;one  out  to  see  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  in  the  ante- 
roooL  But  a  hgfat  was  brought,  and  the  Csar  was  discovered  up  the 
cUffloey.  He  was  seiaed  by  the  legs  and  dragged  down.  Then  came  a 
wildly  grotesque  interlude  in  the  frightful  drama.  Paul,  in  his  Bashkir 
sgliiieis,  only  dressed  in  a  shirt,  and  all  over  soot,  stood  in  the  centre  of 
ttie  conspirators  and  began  to  gesticulate  and  harangue,  spit  and  snarl. 
Tlks  drunkards  amused  themselves  with  the  pitiable  maniac,  and  laughed 
It  Ins  appearance  and  behaviour.  Then  came  the  end.  The  unhappy 
man  attempted  to  escape  fr6m  the  circle  and  reach  the  door.  Prince 
Jasehvil  tried  to  prevent  him  ;  the  Csar  thrust  him  back ;  Jaschvil  seised 
luBi,  and  in  the  struffgle  both  rolled  on  the  ground.  At  thb  moment 
there  was  a  wild  me£ey,  the  liffht  was  again  extinguished,  and  the  screen 
thrown  down.  Once  again  the  Csar  got  on  his  legs  and  uttered  a  piercing 
leream  for  help.  Prince  Wyftsemsky  and  two  Guard  officers,  Saritorinow 
tod  Serjaetin,  held  him  finnly,  and  one  of  them  pressed  his  hand  against 
die  ihrieking  man's  mouth.  The  emperor,  now  in  fear  of  death,  removed 
his  hand  with  a  desperate  effort,  and  groaned,  "  Spare  me !  grant  me  at 
lesat  time  to  prmy  to  God  !*'  Who  knows  whether  these  last  words  were 
hesid  by  any  but  those  in  his  immediate  vicinity  P  At  any  rate,  the 
entreaty  was  not  granted.  Seijaetin  had  taken  off  his  scarf  and  now 
woond  it  tiffhtly  round  the  Csar,  who  had  again  been  dragged  to  the 

^id.  Omers  thrust  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  into  his  mouth.  Jaschvil 
the  victim  tightly  by  the  legs,  and  several  otiiers,  pressing  on  in  the 
UniesoDie  darkness,  threw  themselves  on  the  horrible  group.  At  length 
Serjaetin  had  the  scarf  secured  round  the  Czar's  neck,  and  Nikolai  Zubow 
drew  the  ends  of  it  violentiy  together.  When  Bennigsen  returned  with 
I  fight,  he  found  the  murdered  emperor  lying  on  the  ground,  stark  naked, 
bleeding,  trampled,  throttled,  choked— an  awful  sight,  which  even  horrified 
the  drunken  murderers.  Then  they  regained  their  energy,  and  finding 
their  courage  again  in  their  success,  they  rushed  with  the  wild  shout  of 
"H  est  achev6 !"  out  of  the  death-room  and  down  the  stairs.  Thus  died 
Paul  L,  the  imperial  lunatic,  who  regarded  all  men  as  slaves,  and  treated 
them  as  such ;  who  deified  absolute  force,  and  gave  away  to  noblemen 
upwards  of  two  million  sodls.*  And  yet  he  was  one  of  the  Dei  grati&s 
and  an  "anointed  of  the  Lord." 

The  news,  "  The  ^rrant  is  dead !"  ran  like  a  peal  of  jov-bells  through 
the  streets  of  the  capital,  through  the  whole  empire,  made  men  feel  like 
those  "  who  receive  a  reprieve  on  the  steps  of  tne  gallows,"  and  every- 
where produced  an  immoderate  delight  and  true  stupor  of  happiness. 
Moontabs  of  imprecations  and  abose  were  heaped  on  the  corpse  of  the 
mudered  man,  in  all  the  shops  rings  were  sold  bearing  the  date  of  his 
^eath,  men  carried  purses  and  women  medals,  with  the  inscription 
''March  12  (O.8.),  1801."  Valerian  Zubow  is  said  to  have  been  the 
fint  to  hurry  from  the  scene  of  murder  to  the  Grand-Duke  Alexander, 
<nd  salate  the  surprised  man  as  emperor.     According  to  his  story,  when 

*  Prince  Dolgonikow.    La  Y^ite  sur  Bussie. 
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Hato  Zubow  and  Bennigsea  ladd  be£or(i  ibeCiar  tha  act  of  abdication,  he 
sat  up  in  his  bed,  sank  back  on  Lb  pillow  thioagb  amaaement  and  fbrj, 
and  an  attack  of  apoplexy  put  an  ead  to  bi»  life.*  Aeoocding  to  aootibar 
report^  Alezaadar  was  not  greatly  surprised  by  the  message  that  the 
ciisis  was  oyer.  General  Benaigsea  is  said  to  hsnre  written  in  his 
Memoirs^  which  were  sold  by  his  widow  to  the  Russian  court :  "  Whsa 
I  (after  the  emperor's  death)  went  to  the  heir  to  the  throne  oaaii- 
nounced,  as  I  luud  been  ordered,  I  Iband  him  Lyiag  on  the  sofa  in  £bU 
anifi^rm.  Alexander  leapt  up  hurriedly  and  asked  me,  ere  I  had  time  to 
utter  a  word,  in  great  excitemeat  and  with  a  vieleat  manner,  *  Is  it  sA 
avei  ?'  "  If  this  were  the  case,  the  grand-duke  had,  indeed,  weighty 
reasons  for  saying  with  horror  to  the  Gruard  officers  who  flocked  in  U> 
salute  him  as  emperor,  ^  I  will  not  accept  thia  blood-stained  eeowa ; 
carry  it  to  Constaatine."  In  truth,  he  spoke  thus  in  the  first  moment  of 
horror.  He  knew  that  he  had  expected  his  father's  dethronement^  if  not 
Us  death,  and  tins  consciousness  became  a  w<unm  in  hie  mind,  which  onlj 
died  with  him.  Not  only  in  da3fs  of  trial  and  misfortune,  but  in  those  of 
happiness  and  triumph,  whieh  at  a  later  date  set  in  so  brilliantly  for 
Alexander,  not  CYen  when  the  lustre  of  the  Caarie  crown  illumined  all 
Europe,  did  the  bk)od  stains  that  polluted  that  crown  disappear  froni 
his  sight.  Hence  came  the  gloom  spread  over  his  tempei^  and  the 
eventual  overthrow  of  his  mental  faculties.  A  man  cannot,  even  when 
half  or  wholly  compelled,  sever  impunished  the  most  sacred  bonds  of 
nature;  no,  not  even  in  thought. 

It  is  very  Credible  that  the  grand-duke,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
storm  of  ms  feeUngs,  at  length  burst  into  eonvidsive  sobbing.  Couat 
Pahlen  aroused  him  from  this  outburst  of  suiely  coaaeientious  sorrow — 
for  the  Alexander  of  that  day  was  very  difierent  from  the  Alexander  of 
the  Congress  of  Erfurt — by  llie  coasse  renuttk,  ''  This  childish  whtniag^ 
has  lasted  long  enough ;  it  is  time  for  you  to  assume  the  governmeni," 
and  dragged  him  off  so  that  he  m^ht  present  U^e  new  Csar  to  the  troops 
collectedin  front  of  the  Winter  PaUuse.  Early  on  March  24  the  offices 
and  o£Bcials  of  all  ranks  who  hurried  up  to  do  homage,  saw  the  youthful 
Csesar,  '*  with  dishevelled  hair  and  in  tears,"  atten^ag  service  for  the 
dying  in  the  palace  chapel,  while  outside  all  who  met  on  the  squares  or 
in  t£^  streets  embraced  and  congratulated  each  other,  and  the  people 
yiekled  to  a  delight  which  no  pen  is  able  to  deseiibe. 

A  very  different  seene  was  taking  place  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Empress  Maria,  in  the  Michailow  murder-palace.  The  n<Mse,  by  which 
she  was  aroused  from  her  sleep,  must  have  told  her,  in  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  that  something  was  being  done  to  her  husband.  The  task  was 
completed,  however,  ero  .the  roport  reached  her  that  the  Czar  was  re- 
moved from  the  throne.  She  attempted  to  hasten  to  him,  but  fooad 
herself  locked  into  her  apartments.  Shall  I  now  be  Empreas.4^;ent  of 
'Russia  P  That  tliis  thought  occupied  her  mind  there  is  not  the  iSghtest 
doubt.     "When  Pahlen,  sent  by  Alexander,  came  in  to  her,  she  received 

*  The  attack  of  apoplexy  was  everywhere  announced,  and  at  first  beHeved 
abroad  to  be  re«L  Thus  the  First  Control  wrote  on  April  12,  1801,  to  his  broker 
Joseph:  ^Lllmp^reur  de  Botsie  est  mort  dans  la  nuit  de  23  an  S4  Mmrs,  d'ane 
attaque  d'apoplexie.'*— Corrwpondtmce  de  Nap.,  VIL  145. 
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huB  witii  the  words :  ^'  Siitll  I  b«  ttUe  to  endure  the  burdea  of  this 
betfy  office?^  ^Ofa,  madam,  that  is  prorided  f(yr''  (on  a  eu  soin), 
Fdiuo  replied ;  and  t^en  told  the  story  about  the  apoplectie  stroke.  The 
tnperial  widow  burst  into  the  most  Tiolent  passion,  and  distracted  bj 
horror,  grief,  and  fcappointment,  iiDpetuoasly  ordered  the  oount  to  leare 
her.  GeoefBl  Beonigsen,  who  came  in  the  name  of  the  new  emperor  to 
ioTitB  her  to  the  Winter  Pakoe,  was  no  better  treated.  *'  Who  is  em- 
peror? who  ealls  Alexander  emperor?**  **The  Toioe  of  the  nation, 
madam.  The  Cruaids  hare  appealed  to  him."  ''  I  shall  not  recognise 
him  till  he  has  giren  me  an  explanation." 

The  poor  empress,  however,  was  not  the  only  person  whom  the  Em- 
peror Paul's  death  aroused  from  all  sorts  of  illusions  and  urged  to  violent 
laDguage.  In  Paris,  the  Booi^artistie  bomb  burst  in  the  Moniteur  of 
27  Genninal !  "  Paul  I*  est  mort  dans  la  nuit  du  23  au  24  Mars ! ! ! 
L'escadre  anglaise  a  pass^  le  Sund  le  31  I ! !  L'histoire  nous  apprendra 
les  rapports  qui  peuvent  exister  entre  ces  deux  ^v^neraents."  History, 
however,  has  not  coodescended  to  confirm  the  Bonapartistic  oracular 
statement  that  it  was  really  Pitt's  hand  that  twisted  the  eventful  scarf 
mod  PauTs  neck.  At  the  outset,  too,  the  occurrence  of  that  awful 
Mareh  night  had  not  the  political  oonseqoenees  which  the  First  Constd 
aKmditnded.  A  year  later  (March  11,  1802),  he  was  enaUed  to  write 
to  his  brother  Joseph :  ^  The  Emperor  Alexander  is  more  than  ever  dis- 
posed to  go  hand  in  hand  with  France  in  all  the  great  affairs  of  Europe.** 
h  n  true,  the  raoillation  of  the  Czaric  temper  was  speedily  displayed, 
not  only  in  his  external  bvt  in  his  internal  policy.  For  several  years,  we 
aHow,  he  clung  firmly  to  the  liberal  and  humane  principles  with  which  lus 
tutor,  the  Swiss  Laharpe,  had  inoculated  him,  and  inmridually  he  wished 
and  did  many  things  in  that  sense.  It  is  much  to  his  honour,  that  as 
00  his  accession  to  the  llirone  he  gave  no  ser&  to  his  ministers,  generals, 
and  favourites,  that  partition  of  hurenm  cattle  ceased  in  Russia  which 
had  been  a  disgrace  to  Catharine's  government,  and  mider  Paul  became 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  absolutistic  madness.  But,  generally 
speaking,  all  the  hopes  whi<^  the  Kberally-infected  Russian  aristocracy 
plaeed  in  the  new  Czar  were  destroyed.  Several  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
ooDspiracy  formed  against  Paul — before  all,  Pahlen  and  Panin — were  filled 
with  the  idea  of  obtamiiig  (rom  llie  palace  revolution  a  limitation  of  the 
Ciarie  power,  a  Magna  Charta  for  Russia,  a  constitutional  government, 
latamliy  in  a  pre-eminently  aristocratic  sense.  They  appear,  too,  prior 
to  the  oatastro^ie,  to  have  obtained  from  the  heir-apparent  some  sort  of 
«il  promise  of  a  constitution.  But  the  affiur  Adled  from  iJie  hct  that 
the  conspirators  began  quarrelling  about  this  constitution  immediately 
after  the  catastrophe.  Pahlen  and  the  three  Zubows,  it  is  true,  reminded 
the  new  enapevor  of  the  grand-duke's  promise ;  but*  Talysin,  Uwaroff, 
sod  Wolkonsld,  reading  more  truly  Alexander's  idnolutbtic  instincts  still 
Uden  under  the  Kberal  varnish  of  youthful  idealism,  demanded  that  hb 
slMHdd  be  proebimed  unllnfited  ruler,  and  carried  it  through.* 

Hence,  from  the  horrors  of  that  March  night  of  1901,  there  arose  no 
dawn  of  a  new  Magna  (Siaita  fior  Rasna,  and  the  Russian  aristocracy 

•  Dolgofvhow. 
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were  compelled  to  console  themselyes  with  the  thought  that  at  any  rate 
the  efficacy  of  the  old  one  was  fearfully  confirmed  on  that  night.  When, 
shortly  after  the  Emperor  Paul's  tragic  ending  a  Muscovite  grandee  de- 
scrihed  all  the  detaib  of  the  night  of  murder  to  the  Hanoverian  envoy, 
Mtioster,  it  produced  a  terrible  impression  on  the  Grerman  count,  who 
was  able  to  understand  attacks  upon  nations  but  not  upon  princes. 
Whereupon  the  Muscovite,  noticing  the  German's  horror,  soothingly 
remarked :  *'  Mus,  mon  Dieu,  que  voulea^vous,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ?  La 
tyrannic  temp6r^e  par  Tassassinat,  c'est  notre  Magna  Charta."* 


TEEVES,  THE  BELGIG  BOME. 

To  that  small  but  annually  increasing  class  of  summer  tourists  who  are 
not  irre^tibly  carried  away  up  the  Bhine  towards  the  Alps  of  Switserland 
and  Savoy,  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Moselle  remain  no  longer  untrodden 
ground.  The  opening  of  the  new  railway,  which  connects  the  valleys  of 
the  Saar  and  Nahe,  has  rendered  still  more  easy  the  accomplishment  of 
a  trip  which  used  to  depend  on  the  somewhat  broken  reed  of  the  steam 
communication  on  the  Moselle  itself.  Either  by  branching  off  from 
Bingen,  or  by  travelling  south-east  from  Namur,  it  is  equally  easy  to 
reach  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  Europe— Treves,  the  Belgic 
Bome.  Here  the  traveller  will  find  himself,  while  surrounded  by  the  red 
sandstone  hills  which  bear  the  wholesome  grape  of  the  Moselle,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  chain  of  historic  memories.  But  art  having  done  but  little  to 
enhance  those  monuments  of  the  Sancta  Treviris,  wnich  date  from  the 
middle  ages  and  more  modem  times,  political  changes  having  levelled  to 
the  ground  the  ancient  electorate^  whose  palace  Prusdan  prose  has  tamed 
into  a  barracks,  the  imagination  is  ready  to  overleap  the  gloomy  centuriei 
during  which  the  fair  city  herself  and  the  fertile  district  around  were  at 
once  contributing  cause  and  favourite  battle-field  of  the  ceaseless  contest 
between  divided  Germany  and  rapacious  France,  and  to  pass  to  the  da^ 
when  Treves  was  really  great  and  glorious.  Those  were  the  limes  in 
which  the  gentle  muse  of  Ausonius  sang  of  the  beauty  of  a  xegion 
rivalling  sweet  Baise  itself  on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  of  the  infinite 
pomp  of  the  villas  which  studded  the  greep  hills  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle,  and  of  the  dty  below,  deemed  worthy  of  the  imperial  throne. 
The  days  of  the  Antonines  and  of  Constantino  will  rise  to  tiie  traveller'f 
mind ;  nor  will  he  need  the  further  stimulus  of  mythical  ezaggeratioo, 
such  as  is  suggested  by  the  venerable  inscription  on  the  Old  lUd  House 
Inn  in  the  market-place  at  Treves,  announcbg  with  metre  and  veradty 
of  equal  doubtfulness  how 

Ante  Romam  Treviris  stelit  annis  miDe  treoentis. 

*  Homiayr.    Life  Pictures  from  the  War  of  liberation* 
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The  iDtiqmties  at  Treves,  thoogh  more  than  sufficient  to  impress  a 
Mnet  character  on  the  entire  place,  are  neither  many  in  number  nor,  as 
intiqiiities  too  often  are,  fearful  and  wonderful  things  to  understand. 
Speoilations  on  the  old  walls  and  streets,  and  as  to  the  traces  of  the 
Boman  bridge  still  discernible  in  the  present  modem  one,  may  for  want 
of  time  be  readily  left  to  the  patient  research  of  the  local  antiquarians,  of 
whom  Treves  ^has  produced  a  sufficient  crop.  The  stranger  will  pro- 
bably content  himself  by  visiting  the  Porta  Nigra,  the  Thermae,  the 
Amphitheatre,  and  the  monument  at  Igel,  and  will  find  full  occupation 
for  his  time  while  thus  restricting  its  application.  The  cathedral,  built 
b  i  hundred  successi? e  styles,  and  fondly  declared  to  be  the  most  ancient 
Christian  chun^  on  German  soil,  still  displays  vestiges  of  its  earliest 
form  in  the  Roman  period,  and  the  Basilica,  entirely  restored  and 
renovated  by  the  orders  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  to  a  complete  repro- 
dnetion  in  form  of  its  Roman  predecessor.  But  the  visitor  is  loth  to 
extmine  vestiges  and  to  appreciate  restorations  when  within  a  few  yards 
there  rise  before  him  Roman  remains  pure  and  simple— remains  of  build- 
ings winch  reoal  days  when  they,  like  other  schemes,  were  conducted  on 
a  scale  which  must,  reasonably  or  unreasonablv,  for  a  moment  dwarf  in 
bis  own  eyes  even  the  most  self-conscious  chila  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  the  four  monuments  (for  ruins  two;  at  least,  amon^  them  can 
hardly  in  justice  be  called)  above  mentioned,  the  most  remanable  have 
ody  very  recently  been,  so  to  speak,  restored  to  life.  The  Therma  lay 
boned  two-thirds  of  their  height  in  the  accumulated  and  ever-accumn- 
lating  soil,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia, 
eofltinued  by  his  successor,  that  they  are  now  beginning  to  display  them- 
selTes  in  proportions  i4>proaching  their  original  grandeur.  A  fixed  sum 
(of  fourteen  hundred  doUars)  is  still  annually  granted  from  the  royal 
treasury  for  this  purpose.  The  Porta  Nigra,  which  the  saintly  barbarism 
of  the  middle  ages  had  converted  and  mutilated  into  a  church,  was  re- 
ftored  to  its  ancient  purpose  of  a  gate,  and  to  the  naked  erandeur 
befit^g  it,  by  no  less  imperious  a  master  than  Napoleon.  Its  history  is 
altogether  curious  enough  to  deserve  a  brief  recapitulation. 

We  may  prenuse  that  all  the  information  concerning  the  history  of  the 
Pofta  derived  from  ordinary  guide-books,  and  from  tSe  local  ciceroni,  is 
wone  than  apocryphal  After  carefully  imbibing  a  large  quantity  of 
contradictory  statements  on  the  subject,  we  were  enabled  to  dbmiss  them 
an  after  a  visit  to  the  Treves  Library,  the  courtesy  of  whose  learned 
fibraiian.  Dr.  Sohneemann,  enabled  us,  by  a  series  of  views  of  the  Porta 
arranged  in  due  chronological  (Mrder,  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  There  is  but 
fittle  doubt  left  that  the  Porta  Ms^,  af^rwards  popularly  called  the 
Porta  Nigra,  formed,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  keystone  of  the 
fertifieatione  by  which  Constantine  the  Great,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth  century,  enclosed  his  then  favourite  residence.  This  fortifica- 
tioD,  wMch  was  not  improbably  co-extensive  with  the  walls  as  they 
partially  at  present  stanci,  is  mentioned  in  the  contemporary  panegrric 
addressed  to  ike  emperor  at  Treves  by  Emulinus  in  the  year  810,  when 
the  *^  omnqoennaUa}'*  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  opening  of  Constantine*s 
raign  five  years  before,  were  celebrated.  Coins  are  still  extant  bearing 
on  one  side  the  head  of  the  emperor,  and  on  the  reverse  a  representadon 
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of  the  Porta  Martis  (so  called  from  the  neighbounng  hill  and  field  of 
Mars),  with  an  inscripUon  in  the  imperial  praise.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  there  has  been  no  laek  of  other  opinions  concerning  the  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  Porta,  the  more  ancient  one  placing  it  in  Ine  free  age  of  the 
Ce&c  Treviri,  the  most  modem  paradox  (propounded  by  a  clever  strangely 
tbe  well-known  Professor  Kugler,  of  E^lin)  moving  it  forward  to  the 
Therovingian  period.  Whei^oever  this  gate  may  have  been  boilt,  iii 
purpose  and  destination,  at  all  events,  are  sufficiently  obvioaa.  It  served 
at  once  as  a  gate  and  as  a  fortification,  being  built  of  laige  square  stones 
fiitftened  toother  in  a  most  singular  manner  by  mighty  iron  rliips.  Its 
shape  is  called  by  some  pseudodipteros,  but  does  not  agsee  with  the  defi- 
nition of  that  term  given  by  Vitruvius.  Originally  it  was  provided  wkh 
a  sliort  tower  at  eiwer  end,  whence  the  Roman  archers  and  slingsoMa 
might  take  their  aim  with  ease  and  safisty.  But  the  days  of  peace  and 
piety  came,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  there  dweb  in 
one  of  these  towers  a  holy  man  and  a  recluse,  a  Gitek  mioak  of  the  nans 
of  Simeon.  Seven  years  he  led  a  gracious  life  within  its  wails,  and  oa 
his  death  Ids  merits  procured  him  canonisation  at  the  hands  of  Pope 
Benedict  IX.  But,  unfortunately,  the  pious  seal  of  Ardibishop  Poppo, 
of  Treves,  in  whose  company  Simeon  had  originally  oome  fixxn  Greece^ 
prompted  him,  in  honour  of  his  sainted  follower,  to  convert  the  hermitage 
of  the  latter  into  a  church,  or  rather  into  two  chux>ches.  One  of  the 
towers  was  levelled,  the  other  overtopped  by  a  spire ;  the  earth  was 
heaped  up  around  idie  base  of  the  gate,  and  while  from  without  a  broad 
staircase  led  up  to  the  tower,  a  narrow  one  within  conducted  to  the 
higher  of  the  two  churches,  for  which  room  had  been  found  within  die 
w&s  of  the  mighty  fortress  of  Constantino.  To  the  east  end,  which  hid 
b^en  deprived  of  its  tower,  an  addition  was  made  for  the  purpoees  of  a 
choir,  which  is  still  allowed  to  spoil  the  effect  of  the  Roman  gate. 
Thus  matters  remained  fcnr  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  with  the  sub* 
sequent  addition  of  green  walks  and  a  green  spire  in  tne  approved  htdeous- 
ness  of  the  last  century's  taste.  It  is  true  that  an  evil-minded  electoiv 
moved  by  anything  but  veneration  for  antiquity,  who  was  none  other  than 
Philip  Christoph,  so  notorious  amidst  the  intriguers  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  had  at  one  time  formed  the  design  of  reconverting  St.  Simeon  into 
a  fortress.  But  his  plan  was  not  aoeom^died ;  and  when  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  oentury  war  broke  out  between  the  French  Repuldic  and 
the  German  powers,  the  soldiers  in  an  army  of  the  former,  happening  to 
be  at  Treves,  which  was  again  tasting  the  horrors  of  war,  saw  the  leaden 
roof  of  the  church,  and  were  tempted  thereby.  They  iaunediat^y  na* 
roofed  and  took  away  the  lead,  according  to  their  amiable  habit  of 
securing  whatever  they  thought  valuable  (of  which  they  gave  abundant 
proofs  at  Treves  on  this  and  eubsequent  occasions,  relieving  the  monas- 
toies  of  books  and  other  treasures,  and  the  library  of  its  now  restored 
pride,  the  ''Codex  Aureus").  But  a-  few  years  afterwards  Ni^leoi 
himself  arrived  in  the  imperial  city  before  the  Gate  of  Constantine,  and 
imas^at^y  ordered  its  restoration  to  its  ancient  form.  The  disei 
bowelling  below,  and^'the  uncovering  above,  wens  at  oooe  taken  in  hand; 
but  it  was  not  tQl  after  more  peaceful  times  had  retnmed,  under  the 
Prussian  government,  that  they  were  aeeomplished.  In  1817  die  gate 
was  once  more  thrown  open ;  and  though  the  earth  around  is  still  be- 
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lieved  to  stand  some  five  feet  higher  than  in  the  Roman  times,  yet 
through  one  of  the  portals,  at  least,  the  citiaens  of  Treves  again  pass,  as 
passed  their  ancestors  on  their  way  to  the  sports  of  the  Campus  Martins 
oetrlj  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 

The  interior  of  the  gate  has  heen  of  late  very  appropriately  used  as  a 
moseam  of  antiquities,  in  which  are  preserved  countless  fragments  of 
ststoes  and  votive  tablets,  and  stones  with  inscriptions  irom  the  graves 
wkidi  lined  the  road  outside  the  Gate  of  Mars.  There  are  also  deli- 
eately-cokmred  marbles  from  the  Basilica,  and  from  the  baths  in  the 
Therms  of  Constantme,  interspersed  with  rude  carvings  of  saints  and 
crucifixes,  speaking  of  the  rough  beginnings  of  Christian  art.  Hither,  as 
to  the  Museo  Boibonioo  of  Naples  m>m  Pomp^,  are  transported  all  the 
more  perishable  antiquities  that  are  daily  dug  up  in  Treves  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. A  hawker  of  antiquities  showed  me  an  undoubtedly  genuine 
bKHixe  Venus,  beautifully  preserved,  which  had  been  fished  up  only  a 
wedc  before  by  a  boatman  out  of  tbo  clear  waters  of  the  Moselle. 

But  the  Porta  itself  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
best  preserved  Roman  remains  extant  in  the  northern  part  of  the  great 
eiapire.  To  stand  by  day  and  gaze  on  its  mighw  walls,  whose  stones, 
miHed  by  no  cement,  and  in  many  places  broken  down  to  half  their  size, 
jet  bid  mir  to  stand  firm  and  fixed  for  many  a  succeeding  century,  suffices 
to  recal  the  times  of  its  erection,  to  serve  as  a  defence  for  one  combatant 
against  another  in  the  struggle  for  the  prize  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
domimon  of  the  eirilised  world.  Better  still  at  night  to  loiter  in  the 
^ow  of  its  giant  walls,  towering  through  the  darkness  like  those  of  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome ;  for  at  that  hour  the  petty  edifices  around  vanish  from 
the  sight,  and  nought  is  perceptible  but  ttie  trees  waving  in  the  wind,  the 
outline  of  the  walls  within  which  dwelt  the  fierce  Constantino  and  the 
gentle  St.  Helena,  and  the  mighty  tower  which  guarded  them  and  theirs. 
Then,  indeed,  the  significance  of  the  name  of  the  Black  Gate  is  manifest, 
and  it  becomes  ^mbolic  of  the  stem  ferocity  which  marked  the  character 
of  the  future  dmmpion  of  a  grateful  Christendom. 

A  short  walk  takes  us  from  the  Porta  to  the  Thermae,  if  that  be  the 
correct  appellaticm  of  a  large  mass  of  buildings  in  whose  remains  unmis- 
feakaUe  traces  of  baths  have  been  discovered.  Originally  the  entire 
mass  was  supposed  to  be  the  presidential  palace  of  the  imperators,  and 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Palace  of  Constantino,  without,  however,  the 
sligbtest  evidence  to  support  such  a  nomendature.  It  is  impossible,  from 
the  confused  mass  of  ruins,  to  determine  whether  this  edifice,  or  these 
a^fices,  were  originally  an  imperial  palace  or  a  public  building  for  the 
purpose  of  baths,  and  all  the  luxurious  appendages  attaching  in  the 
Aoman  weose  to  such  an  object.  The  proximity  of  the  Amphitheatre  and 
Campus  Martins  would  appear  to  warrant  the  latter  assumption ;  nor  need 
voy  olijection  arise  from  tne  evident  size  and  extent  of  these  buildings, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  population  of  Treves,  in  its  most  flouri^* 
ingdays  under  the  Roman  Empire,  approached  the  number  of  two  hundred 
thousand  souls.  Such  is  the  state  on  which  these  Therma  were  executed, 
that  one  of  the  window-arches,  for  a  long  period  during  the  middle  ages 
md  succeeding  centuries,  served  as  one  of  the  dty  gates,  and  was  christened 
the  Porta  Al^,  a  name  originally  belonging  to  one  of  the  four  gates  of 
the  Boman  Treves.  The  efforts  of  recent  years  have  succeeded  in  restoring 
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sanethuig  of  tta  prisiiDe  graodsnr  to  ihk  gatberti^  ei  pakaM ;  but  horn 
xwacb  mnMAi  t<»  be  done  ki  th0  matter  of  eflcawsAuMiy  nay  be  eeea  (nm 
th«  fact  tbfttf  Aven  m  tb«  ram  at  pnweDt  etaad,  thejfttit  an  aa  elevaAm 
of  eleven  feet  of  earth  as  jet  eDcumbering  tbeir  origtsal  bftie.  The  shtpe 
of  ibe  hmn%  deelniwd  to  hftve  hoe*  ueedasbftthsyis  eofDevThaiiiirprMOG^y 
hmng  not  ibfut  ef  a  tmAe  or  dlifiie)  but  el  a  halfnaMMMu  Triton  Mb^ 
aod  other  approprii^  deeomiiooi,  have,  bowever,  been  ivmi. 

The  imnatns  of  the  Amphitbeatoet  ^bieh^  aeeoidiiif  to^utoaa,  liee«B 
tba  slope  <ef  a  hiU,  are  mone  fiiUj  hid  bare  lo  ihe  eye.  Ite  ihape  it  aa 
eUipse,  and  it  is  iiaid  to  have  afforded  roeoM  far  fiftjr  theniand  tptetMiMSy 
s#  that  ftt  is  by  no  matns  oaeof  tbie  larger  of  the  kind.  The  paaeagei  are 
stiU  pkdnly  #hservaUe  thcougk  which  the  giadiatee  aaned  into  the 
ajnena,  And  oAheri  through  wUiih  the  wild  bea^  ifiMig  neaa  their  engts 
upon  tbem.  A  large  vaulted  opeciiag  if  euppooed  by  some  to  have 
farmed  a  roof  Cor  Sm  privete  seat  or  bos  of  the  iMperatery  and  the 
popular  appeUation  of  Cjatfatfgr  atlaehtng  to  it  bee  given  rise  to  the  most 
ingenious  explanations.  It  is  said  to  be  denved  6em  ihe  «?ocds  eeUa 
oq^  the  latter  faeiog  an  old  Gallio  word  sigMfying,  aeoerdiag  to  ea 
aneieiat  gloss  to  Ausopius,  an  eaclosure.  (We  may  eocnpara  k(^e,  a  eahm 
on  sbip-board.)  For  oumelvce,  we  doubt  altogether  toe  employmeatof 
so  solid  a  piece  of  masoftry  tor  suoh  a  purpeeey  without  venturiog  pracissly 
to  suggest  any  other,  sud^  as  that  of  a  grazul  entrance  Cor  all  the  g^ 
diatom  before  the  oonMseneemoDt  of  the  contests.  No  doubt  ean  pmail 
as  to  the  olsjeets  of  a  kind  of  gutter,  exealleotly  preservsed,  whion  rune 
round  the  base  of  the  Amphith^itre,  aad  was  oertaiaiy  destined  to  cany 
off  not  oaiy  the  rain,  but  also  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  vietims,  men 
and  beast,  poured  forth  io  suoh  horrible  pro&isioa  on  tho  sand  witfam. 
No?  was  it  idwaya  the  bkxxi  of  wtld  beasts  ami  of  wretehed  gladiators. 
The  readers  of  Gibhoa  naay  remeaAber  a  passage  in  whioh  he  relates  how; 
'*  after  a  signal  viotery  over  tho  Fmnfcs  and  Alemanait  severd  of  their 
princes  were  exposed  by  the  order  of  Conetantine  to  tiie  wild  beasts  in 
the  Amphitheatre  of  Tn^veSi  aad  the  people  seem  to  have  enioyed  the 
spectacle  without  diseoveriag,  in  sueh  a  treatment  of  reyal  captives,  any- 
thing that  was  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nations  or  of  haflsamty."  M/f 
refi^rs  in 'a  note  to  psjsages  from  Naaarius  (who,  in  a  paa^mic  of  the 
young  emperor,  compares  his  exploks  to  those  of  the  yonthm  HerewUs, 
and  speaks  of  these ^mos«  tmpplicim  wiA  aevereniial  approbation)  aad 
from  Eutrc^iui,  who  in  hie  Bineviaiy  also  leeaJe  these  botoheriee  as  a 
moffnificum  iptciaculnm.  These  are  memories  of  Conetantino  whieh  in 
truth  agree  b^ter  with  the  eharaoter  eo  deeervedly  insianated  of  him  by 
tho  historian  than  with  that  with  which  the  ecclesiasiioal  traditimie  eif 
Treves,  &U  of  his  name  a«d  that  of  hit  sainted  spouse,  would  ftuo 
invest  it. 

It  is  in  a  far  diSsrent  aspect  that  the  asoaumentat  %el,  beyond  doiAt 
the  roost  unique  among  the  BomoA  remains  at  Treves,  brings  the  mo* 
mofies  of  the  Roman  Empirsu  The  soldierf  who  theenged  the  turtatt  of 
the  Porta  Nigra»  and  the  gladiators  who  waged  no  lem  bloody  coadmts 
in  the  Amphitheatvey  are  the  familiar  figuvee  of  the  PAgM  of  Soetoans 
and  Tacitus  The  pamionBto  delights  of  the  Circus^  wfaiMi  is  said  io  have 
stood  hard*  by,  and  the  magnifleenoe  of  tho  mock  sea-fights  declared  to 
have  been  waged  io  an  a4j<»ni&g  artifioial  basio»  are  equaliy  the 
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ef  Rooiaii  posts  mad  satirisif .  The  noBuiMSDt  at  Ig<el  f^r9$  «•  a  glinipM 
of  Raman  doiiMsttc  life,  and  of  tb«  trade  and  indnttnal  iiccupations  of 
Bcn  who  wcre»  aiWr  all,  not  always  figMog  or  looking  tm  at  fighti.  No 
wepin  »  kept  up  for  fire  bvndred  years  by  the  tword  and  the  lance,  sot 
eedd  the  Catfan  have  handed  down  to  ooe  another  Ike  iwapensA  sway 
danng  so  many  centuries,  had  there  not  heen  whole  JMmiies  and  peoples 
IS  mtereeted  in  the  naioteaanee  of  peace  as  others  were  for  the  quicker 
grewing  frvits  of  war.  Of  such  a  filunily  dweHii^  «^nMNig  such  a  f^opU 
this  mooonMnt  tdls.  Assiovdly  we  need  not  tantalise  o«r  imagination 
W  the  ^vaas  of  those  who  hare  discovered — how,  it  is  hard  to  say-^a 
wk  meniintent  ft  memorial  of  the|marnage  of  Constantine  and  Heleai»— 
oHBes  which,  m  tmth,  are  the  bugbears  of  all  who  look  lor  rattonal  and 
ostural  interpretatiem  of  die  Tr^res  anti^mtie&  Stiil  lees  need  w% 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  theory  of  the  excessively  ingeniom  LoreiHi 
suficiently  indicated  hj  the  startling  title  of  his  treatise,  ^  Caius  Igula, 
(M  VEsaplrear  Caius  Cttsar  CaKgula  b^  ^  Igel."  Rather  may  we  assume 
atenee,  what  there  seems  so  very  slight  reason  left  to  donot,  that  this 
seventy  feet  h^  Sewer  of  grey  8andstone-'*or»  to  wse  Goethe's  exprs»- 
asD,  this  architectnrally^plestically  decorated  obelisk  •«•  is  a  sepulchral 
BOBumeat  erscted  by  the  fetnily  of  the  Secandini  in  honour  of  the 
feunders  of  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  their  house.  The  inscription,  of 
which  not  many  fetters  are  eflbced,  declares  it  to  be  plaeed  by  certain  <^ 
the  living  hetrs  of  the  Seoandini  in  honour  of  other  Secaadtni,  their  de- 
paited  parents,  and  of  thennelves.  ^ot  maeh  is  known  about  this 
family,  but  their  name  occurs  occasionally  in  places  of  honour  and 
power  in  these  districts,  and  from  the  monument  itself  it  may  be  safely 
eoaehided  that  they  were  iseh  merchants,  whose  wealth  and  position  had 
procured  them  the  administiation  of  vaitous  departments  of  the  pro* 
nacmi  gavemment.  Thus,  it  is  suggested  they  were  ^  frumentarii,*'  or 
eera  contracton  for  the  army,  and  **  veredarii,"  or  entrepreneurs  of  the 
postal  oommunioations  in  the  proviooes. 

The  exact  date  of  the  monument  it  is  necessarily  impossible  to  fix  ; 
Goethe,  who  has  feft  an  appreoiative  notice  of  it  in  hb  published  works, 
presumes  tfaa  tinMS  of  the  Antoniaes,  otheas  a  later.  The  sculptures^ 
which  in  raKaf  cover  the  four  sides  of  the  monument  in  the  nchest  pro* 
Moo,  are  in  the  iferid  style  of  a  kte  but  not  debased  period  of  Greco- 
Reman  art.  It  rises  in  a  succession  of  five  stories  from  the  basement  t9 
the  attie,  which  is  topped  by  a  slim  semi*KK>nical  tnrrsi.  At  the  summit 
W  female  figares  (busts)  support  a  ball,  on  which  the  remains  of  a  pair 
of  Biigh^  ^ng<  we  still  visibie.  Whether  they  belonged  to  an  csgle^ 
or,  ss  is  more  probable,  to  a  winged  genius^-the  genios  of  the  Secun^Uai 
fiunily — must  ever  remain  a  doub^l  point  A  youthful  bead  waa 
recently  found  embedded  in  the  ground  near  the  monument,  which  is 
conjectured  to  have  appertained  to  the  genius  in  question.  The  subjects 
of  the  relieved  work  which  covers  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  obelisk, 
and  is  in  parts  very  perfectly  preserved,  are  partly  mythological,  partly 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  family  prosperity.  On  the  former  it  is 
impossible  to  dwell  in  these  brief  limits,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  they  are  all  symbolically  connected  with  the  purpose  of  the 
monument.  They  are  principally  confined  to  the  attics,  and  the  largest 
Of  main  divisions,  which  are  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  a  charming  series 
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of  amorette-g^niuses.  On  the  southern  or  front  facade,  above  the  in- 
scriptioD,  three  figures  are  represented  in  size  much  larger  than  auy 
others  on  the  monument ;  the  two  taller  of  whom  hold  a  third  by  the 
hand.  The  two  are  doubtless  the  Secundhii  to  whom  the  monument 
was  erected,  the  third  is  diversely  explained  as  a  youthful  Secundinus,  as 
a  female  of  the  family,  or  as  the  goddess  Concordia.  The  chief  interest, 
however,  attaches  .to  the  smaller  fields  above  and  below,  in  which  the 
official,  commercial,  and  domestic  life  of  the  family  is  depicted  with  no- 
mjstakable  truth.  The  south  front  presents  a  board-room  or  counting- 
house,  and  in  the  attic  above  a  drying  workshop,  with  men  bringing  and 
taking  from  it  pieces  of  cloth.  In  fields  on  the  other  sides  we  see  the 
wares  transported  by  land  and  sea  to  the  place  of  their  destinaUon. 
Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  the  sculptures  representing  carriages, 
with  driver  and  mules,  and  wheels  and  load  complete.  In  one,  a  tree 
indicates  an  attempt  at  an  open  landscape ;  in  another,  the  cart,  start- 
lingly  similar  to  a  carrier's  conveyance  of  the  present  day,  is  passing  by 
a  milestone  with  the  inscription  L  IIII,  generally  interpreted  to  signify 
Zapis  QuartuSy  which  might  well  have  scored  the  distance  from  Igel  to 
the  gate  of  the  city.  The  illustrations  of  domestic  life  busy  themselves 
principally  with  kitchen  and  larder,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  joys  of  a 
Boman'^s  home.  Vivid  as  all  these  pictures  of  the  every-day  life  of  rich 
merchants  of  the  days  of  the  Antonines  are  of  themselves,  they  become 
still  more  so  by  their  exposure  to  the  free  air  and  heavens,  the  only 
museum  of  which,  as  a  whole,  this  monument  could  ever  have  stood  in 
need. 

More  than  two  centuries  ago,  however,  Treves  had  well-nigh  lost  its 
most  unique  ornament.  The  celebrated  Count  Peter  Ernest  of  Mans- 
feld,  governor  of  the  neighbouring  duchy  of  Luxemburg  under 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  conceived  the  desire  of  bodily  transplanting 
the  tower  of  the  Secundini  from  Igel  into  his  garden  at  Luxemburg. 
He  had  already  succeeded  in  removing  thither  a  somewhat  similar  pyra- 
mid from  Arlon,  but  was  fortunately  unable  to  secure  the  rarer  prize. 
It  is,  however,  conjectured,  that  in  the  attempts  made  by  his  orders  some 
of  the  damage  now  visible  was  inflicted  on  the  Igel  monument.  More 
has  been  done  by  the  irreeutible  influence  of  the  weather,  the  effects  of 
which  are  chiefly  observable  on  the  eastern  side.  Meanwhile,  the  Romans 
built  not  for  years,  nor  even  for  mere  centuries  ;  and  the  monument  by 
which  the  rich  Secundini  honoured  the  founders  Of  their  wealth  has 
survived,  and  bids  fair  for  many  a  day  to  survive,  the  memory  of  their 
family  itself  and  its  riches,  and  the  empire  itself,  of  which  they  at  once 
reaped  the  benefits  and  swelled  the  prosperity,  finds  in  its  stones  a 
'  memorial  of  rare  and  solid  splendour. 
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The  Black  Glen  was  a  deep  ravine,  or  gorge,  formed  by  massive  rocks, 
rinng  on  either  side  to  an  immense  height,  and  through  wnich  ran  a  rapid 
troat-stream  broken  every  ten  yards  into  natural  cascades  and  falls. 
Certainly  a  more  charming  or  fitting  spot  for  a  pic-nic  could  not  have 
been  selected,  especially  as  the  sun  being  powerful,  the  shade  afforded  by 
the  steep  cliffs  was  most  refreshing.  I  presume  that  all  pic-nics  are  con- 
ducted on  a  stereotyped  principle.  In  the  interval  between  the  arrival 
and  the  dinner  I  have  invariably  remarked  that  people  seem  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  dispose  of  themselves  and  their  time  until  the  commissariat 
arrangements  are  effected.  The  women  congregate  together  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  other  half  of  creation,  who,  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind,  sigh  for  a  cigar  or  indulge  in  an  unsociable  saunter,  both  factions 
evidently  finding  it  difficult  to  take  the  initiatory  step  ''in  doing  the 
rural,"  and  showing,  by  a  certain  congelation  and  restraint  of  manner, 
that  their  position  is  both  novel  and  strange  to  them. 

The  drawing  of  corks  and  the  spread  contents  of  the  unpacked 
hampers  succeed,  happily,  in  restoring  each  individual  to  the  enjoyment 
of  himself  and  his  neighbour.  Unfailing  signals  they  are  for  the  general 
fraternisation  of  the  party. 

I  must  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Bob  and  Miss  Grey  were  exceptions 
to  this  prefatory  arrangement — understanding  more  practically,  perhaps,, 
the  economy  of  time — and  seeing,  doubtless,  no  just  cause  or  impediment 
to  the  immediate  commencement  of  their  own  plans  of  enjoyment,  they 
rushed  off,  like  two  children  as  they  were,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  re- 
turning in  time  for  dinner,  traces  of  their  scrambling  course  being  appa- 
rent in  the  various  rents  in  Miss  Grey'%  muslin  dress,  which  drew  upon 
her  a  slight  remonstrance  from  Mrs.  Grey,  and  a  yeiy  condemnatory 
glance  from  Miss  Marston. 

"  Why,  what  a  lot  of  slow  coaches  you  are !"  exclaimed  Bob,  deri- 
dvely,  addressing  himself  particularly  to  Lady  Margaret,  and  who,  with 
an  eye  to  his  own  interest,  had  expeditiously  arranged  a  private  dinner- 
table  for  himself  and  Miss  Grey  on  a  slab  of  rock,  contriving  to  accumu- 
late a  goodly  show  of  edibles  of  various  descriptions.  "  We  have  been 
everywhere— -up  to  the  old  river,  and  to  the  very  top  of  the  rock.  Upon 
my  word,  Miss  Grey,  you  are  a  capital  climber,  and  deserve  the  good 
dinner  you  may  perceive  that  I  have  prepared  for  you  !** 

"Won't  you  let  me  join  your  party,  Bob?"  asked  Lady  Margaret, 
who  had  been  an  amused  spectator  of  his  arrangements. 

"  No,  my  dear  Margaret,  three's  no  company,  you  know.  Your  place 
is  with  the  swells  at  the  other  table.  You  have  lots  to  take  care  of  you, 
and  we  have  only  ourselves  to  look  to."  And  certainly,  judging  from  the 
quantity  of  provisions  Bob  had  managed  to  collect,  he  stood  in  need  of 
DO  extraneous  assistance.  Deeming,  perhaps,  that  hb  last  remark  reflected 
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unflatteringly  on  his  pretty  companion,  he  added,  apologetically :  ''  Not 
that  I  mean,  you  know,  Miss  Grey,  that  you  wouldn't  find  plenty  of 
people  to  look  after  you,  but  I  t^nk  we  are  Yery  comfortable  as  we  are, 
don't  you?  Now,  what  will  you  take?  ChicKen,  veal  pat^,  beef,  or 
pickled  salmon,  to  begin  with  p  Ours  being  a  private  concern,  we  needn'c 
wait  for  the  others  to  begin;  and,  I  can  tell  you,  I  am  deucedly  hungry, 
as,  of  course,  you  are." 

After  dinner  we  began  to  turn  our  thoughts  towards  lionising  the 
place.  In  soma  of  the  party  eould  be  detected  dubious  glances  at  the 
rocky  heights  to  be  climbed,  but  these  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  more 
elderly  portion  of  the  community,  who  preferred  sauntering  along  by  the 
river-side  to  the  grater  exertion  of  a  steeper  ascent. 

The  aftemoou  was  spent  pleasantly  enough  wandering  through  the 
thick  woods,  where  the  deep  shadb  seemed  to  make  an  eternal  IwiHght 
Constance  Meredith  was  happy  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Wilioughby  as  a 
companion,  having  secured  him  by  a  politic  ruse  at  the  onset  of  the  wA. 
Declaring  her  inability  to  mount  the  steep  pa^  without  assistance,  Ae 
threw  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  Sir  Wilioughby,  who  happened  to  be  in 
her  nearest  neighbourhood,  and,  by  some  further  feminine  artifice,  ntt- 
na^ed  also  to  retain  his  services  when  the  summit  was  gained. 

I  look  with  pleasant  retrospection  on  that  sunny  afternoon  in  Sep- 
tember, balmy  and  q^uiet,  impressing  one  with  a  sense  of  luxurious  indo- 
lence. There  was  a  charm  in  the  soothing  sound  of  the  rustfing  leaver 
the  occasional*  moumfhl  call  of  the  partridge,  and  last,  but  not  leas^  the 
sweet  low  laughter  and  clear  yoicea  of  women. 

The  thistle-down  and  winged  seed  of  the  dandelion  floated  along 
through  the  calm  air  on  their  aimless,  wandering  course,  and  the  gor- 
geous butterflies  darted  in  and  out  of  the  wild  flowers,  now  hired  by  the 
crimson  bloom  of  the  betony,  or  lins;ering  in  the  fimgrant  bloasoms  of  the 
yellow  honeysuckle — everything  animate  and  inanimate  seeming  ta  join 
Dy  common  oonsent  in  the  lulling  influence  of  the  tranquil  autanmal 
evening^. 

I  beheve  diat  it  is  not  merely  a  pet  theory  of  my  own,  but »  generaHy 
shared  opinion,  that  scenery  has  a  very  essential  connexion  with  all  human 
emotions,  and  that  the  bright  hues  of  nature  are  furestwhen  they  tondl 
the  chords  of  human  sympathy  and  find  root  in  the  hopes  and  passions  of 
human  nature.  In  the  purple  tints  of  evening;  in  the  many-coloured 
shades  of  the  foliage;  in  the  tremulous  music  of  die  stream  pTaying 
amongst  the  pebbles;  in  the  grey  lichen,  clinging  enduringly  to  m 
rugged  rock;  and  in  the  clear  well,  where  the  brown  leaves  float  in 
silence  and  in  rest ; — ^in  each  and  in  all  of  these  there  is  a  deeper  meaning 
than  is  conveyed  merely  by  the  abstract  harmony  of  beautiful  things, 
speaking  not  only  to  onr  senses  but  also  to  our  souls,  associating  itai^ 
with  the  story  of  life,  and  likewise  touching  the  more  spiritual  part  of 
our  nature,  leading  our  thoughts  upwards,  aa  surely  as  can  priest  or 
pastor,  to  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  and  to  that  better  and  brighter 
world  of  which  the  loveliness  of  the  present  one  can  be  but  the  palest 
type  and  fiiintest  foreshadowing. 

Guy  had  led  us  to  a  spot  caued  by  the  country  people  around  Paradiiw 
Point,  and  the  splendid  panorama  commanded  from  it  justified' in  a  great 
measure  the  high-sounduig  nomenclature.     At  an  immense  depth  below 
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m  t)m  rif«r  wMmd  inipetaoMrij  vmcmg  Hkm  nieks,  and  im  tb«  oppotito 
flfc  the  deep  wangg  tmUd  bMclKWoodtf  slMtcWl  in-  a  rith  tmas  alone 
A»  banks. 

The  foK>ff  laadMapa  was  «KfanMad  hf  yeltoir  cMi-flekh  aad  lon^ 
mcto  «f  paatare-laad  fttd»g  away  inta  the  bive  diatanee;  wkilst,  etoser 
at  land,  tka  wlNCe  mmAmi  i*  smm  coltaga  waa  ^bW  akete  the  wcwdi^ 
carBag  m  wlltte  wieatiM  up  ]iil»  tha  de^^  Mae  a«lamiNd  sbj.  In  tiie 
Ibn^caiaid  a  jotting  ftomaaioty  of  n«k>  baiv  tnd  niggvd,  iCood  oiti  in 
pnonueat  nixti  afaiaai  iIm  WiUuiDt  aalof  iaig^  of  tha  tiwdtr 

JBlhal  awl  Crtlniinu  Maradkb  fettd  Will  buoaglil  thair  abetefa^boab, 
ftnd  after  some  deHberation  as  to  the  choice  of  a  spot  from  whqa>ae  t^ 
inmaff  iMre  to  ha  taken,  a  kvaffd  ridga  of  fock^  iMM  foor  fetft  lo^er 
d9ir%  wf  fitia%  iaaNMoi%  wkiah  aftat  a  slight  sortwakla  tfciey  ^aadaadad 
kfMcMog^ 

Pwiiif  die  pngicwol  thw  tW9  skatdfeai  (whiA  Kiadf  XttrgaMly  Gtff, 
and  myself  amused  onrselyes  by  occasionally  overlooking^  whiksc  tfav  fa* 
Mbdsral  tto  party  cawtiamti  their  fauiMtt  throagfr  the  wood),  I  was 
struck  by  the  wide  difference  exiaeiog  bitwaan  them.  Both  of  the  ifair 
flrtisti  draw  uadeiiiaWj  aralir  «ad  with  diia  dfetfaiclkwr'  Eth^  poaiessed 
ike  traaattiac  mmi^  datimr  kar  power  dhki/  l^em  he*  sansibtiity  to  the 
keoty  of  ucamij  aod  her  lamia  paraapttoa  af  the  traik  mi  poetry  of 
airtiM*  Thar»fwa^  aaiaapiamida  and  m  aasaniog  ka  har  pictara,  pab»iBBg 
kartokaodtflid^  thaaapysiof  th^aatualsaaaa^botidsotliaMiterprHJer 
of  its  deeper  signification.  Catherine  Meredith  was  Miply  ^  aeientifte 
■eehanist,  poaaaisiag  tfia  art  af  sueoasslbt  hiiiteefanay  but  teaidly  deficient 
aiUsal<anaapftio«r  HeraolooTingintf  aMaitottyg^od^sndherdrawn^g 
morestiMf  aAfaat  than  ikar  al  filk^s-;:  thaiv  was  a»  fftaeW  ^siiMiMty 
kitwteft  tw  tw(r  pradnationa  aa  Bataten  pevtrf  and  prwa^  Tkf#  one 
diaaed  year  praiaa  by  k»  aarefaibasa  of  exoanttaw  and  iiiSsI^  whilst  tfce 
wann  and  life-like  colouring  of  the  other  tauakadl  yewr  tyai^athy..    E^imi 


iataft  el  matiat  tlingmg  to  tha  stmnaki  the-  foregroondy  aiHd  tha  cows 
l^akautm  Iha  saanf  aMsdaw^  aaarayadt^yotttliie  lMMkMkapi«a- 
M  ef  the  ipiiat  arawiog^ 

''Coaia  han^  Haigaret,^  saiil  £«hal^  ^1  want  t«r  pait  yomki^  my  hn- 
fMKA  Tricet  off  your  hat^  k  yottr  gMf  lAoak  $md  hoii  jtm  wtit:  look 
more  piiiawaiiiuu/'  Aad  k  i^  ^sry  ftrw  MihMitw,  whaw  I  again  l<Mkwd 
#m  her  dmmdgr  iIm^  had  aaide. «  Ntpid  bvt^Mfited  ikatck^  ^ 
garet,  in  which,  though  but  little  of  the  partly  tumed-away  tM9  WVs 
Miyyet Aaaasy atti««daaf  die  figim^  a»d* th#«(Mi <tf  thie  amall',  grace- 
Mf  DKMdded  Hmsd,.  were  happily  aaaight;^ 

'^You  certainly  possess  an  enviable  talent,  Misa  MmKkMMt  V*  I  0^ 
drittai    ''WhatwMkilDO«gi>ratohoaMe*l»'dtnarsayowdm." 

'^TewflMiatlae  mr  pat:  yo»  kr  my  ske^ah,  Mr.- Vaniaa,  and  thai^  oar 
^•aiaga  willba  paivs/  sakt  CathenM  MaradWi,  wflh^ «  saHriaai  ktagK 

"<%  aU  Maaa,  Mas  MeMdMi/'  I  raplMy  "^if  you  wiii  praaite  ro  do 
roe  justice." 

And  it  is  to  be  devoutly  honed,  for  the  credit  of  my  partial  friends  and 
admirers'  taste,  that  she  failed  in  doing  so,  or  the  cleverly-executed  sil- 
l»uette  of  my  unfortunate  self  that  she  displayed  shortly  afterwards 
wodd  have  served  as  a  settler  to  all  the  vanity  I  might  previously  have 
pleaded  guilty  to.    The  *<  wide-awake*'  was  mine,  and  the  length  of  limbs 
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were  mine ;  the  long  whiskers  and  curly  hair  I  also  ooald  not  disclaim. 
They  were  each  and  all  inoontestahly  my  property.  But  the  under- 
standing apparently  existing  between  the  different  portions  of  my  frame, 
together  with  the  serio-comic  expression  pervading  my  whole  figure, 
were,  I  earnestly  hope,  but  ^'  poetical  licences"  on  the  part  of  the  fiur 
artist,  or  the  embodiment  of  some  revengeful  feeling  towards  me — both 
natural  and  pardonable.  Anything  but  the  admission  of  the  portrait 
being  a  truthful  representation  I  would  forgive.  That  there  tc^iw  a  certain 
resemblance  I  could  not  gainsay,  and  the  cleverness  with  which  Catherine 
Meredith  had  preserved  it  proved  that  she  was  an  adept  in  the  ait  of 
caricaturing. 

'^  ^  Know  thyself,  O  Man,'  it  is  written.  I  have  arrived  at  that  know- 
ledge late,  but,  alas  I  all  too  soon,"  was  my  remark,  as  I  handed  the 
sketch  to  Lady  Margaret,  who,  as  she  looked  at  it,  burst  into  a  peal  of 
laughter,  in  which  EUiel  and  Guy  joined,  unmindful  of  the  probable  state 
of  my  feelings. 

''  You  must  positively  let  me  have  this,  please,  Mjss  Meredith  !"  cried 
Guy,  delighted.     "  It's  Vemcm  all  over  I" 

**  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you  there,  Aylmer.  You  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  that  I  am  put  toeether  by  instalments  af^r  that  fashion,  do 
you,  my  dear  fellow  ?  RealTy,  Miss  Meredith,  it  is  most  unkind  of  you, 
and  the  only  reparation  in  your  power  is  a  promise  to  the  effect  that  you 
will  not  damage  my  reputation  by  displaying  that  unflattering  portrait  to 
the  world  at  large. 

''  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Vernon,"  re- 
turned Catherine  Meredith,  laughing ;  '*  besides  which,  your  best  firiends 
have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  likeness  with  the  original." 

The  emphasis  on  the  wora  '*  best,"  accompanied  by  a  glance  in  the 
direction  of  Lady  Margaret,  pointed  her  meaning,  and  I  saw  Aylmer^s 
lip  curl  with  an  amused  smile. 

"  If  Guy  is  to  have  Miss  Meredith's  drawing,"  I  observed,  "  I  shall 
advance  a  claim  to  yours,  if  you  will  part  with  it.  Miss  Mordaunt — Lady 
Margaret's  figure  in  it  is  by  far  the  most  artistic  performance  I  have  seen 
— and  some  one  must  make  a  third  sketch,  with  Sir  WiUoughby  Gresham 
in  the  foreground,  which  prominent  position  he  will  fill  more  worthily 
than  I  do,  holding,  as  he  does,  the  position  of  the  disputed  apple." 

"  Margaret  I  that  is  intended  for  you,"  said  Catherine  Merodith,  mali- 
ciously. 

"No!"  I  interrupted,  laughing.  <'It  strikes  me,  rather,  that  it 
alludes  more  to  a  family  arrangement  in  which  Lady  Margaret  has  no 
claim  of  interference." 

Catherine  Meredith  coloured  angrily,  but  she  made  no  reply,  thinking, 
possibly,  that  having  provoked. the  retort,  the  wiser  course  would  be  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence.  But  I  knew,  nevertheless,  that  I  had  sinned  past 
redemption,  and  that,  henceforth,  it  would  be  war  to  the  death- be- 
tween us. 
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The  son  was  rapidly  sinking  behind  the  hills  bj  the  time  that  Ethel 
and  Catherine  Meredith  had  put  the  last  finishing  touches  to  their 
sbtcheSy  warning  as  that  it  was  time  to  rejoin  the  party  we  had  left. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  going  down  to  the  river  again/'  said  Guy.  "  We 
iaU  find  all  the  people  gone ;  and  by  far  the  pleasanter  way  is  through 
the  wood." 

We  had  proceeded  about  three  parts  of  our  way,  when  Ethel  suddenly 
missed  a  small  gold  pencil-case  that  she  had  made  use  of  in  sketching.  Guy 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  in  search  of  it,  when  Ethel  stopped  him: 

**  I  must  go  myself^  Guy,  for  I  recollect  where  I  placed  it  when  I 
began  to  colour  my  sketch.  It  was  dear  old  Bob's  present  to  me  on  my 
Inrthday,  and  I  would  not  lose  it  for  worlds.  You  had  better  take  the 
otliers  on  to  the  inn,  as  they  do  not  know  the  way." 

**  I  will  return  with  you.  Miss  Mordaunt,"  I  said.  '*  We  shall  not  be 
ten  minutes  behind  the  rest  of  the  party,  since  you  know  where  you  de- 
posited the  pencil." 

"  Pray  don't  leave  us,  Guy,  to  lose  our  way,  and  run  the  risk  of  meet- 
ing the  fate  of  the  babes  in  the  wood,"  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret. 

Guy  accordingly  convoyed  hb  cousin  and  Catherine  Meredith  back  to 
the  inn,  and  Ethel  and  I  retraced  our  steps  in  search  of  the  missing 
pencil.  The  spot,  as  I  have  already  described,  was  situated  some  feet 
oeloir  the  summit,  and  I  descended  alone  to  look  for  the  pencil,  accord- 
ing to  Ethel's  instructions.  '^  You  will  find  it  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,"  she 
wd,  "  close  to  the  spot  where  I  was  sitting."  And,  after  some  search,  I 
^covered  it  in  the  place  she  had  described.  The  pontion  of  the  ground 
was  such  as  to  conceal  Ethel,  standing  on  the  top,  from  my  view,  the 
brasbwood  and  a  natural  excavation  of  the  rock  forming  a  sheltered  space 
imperceptible  from  above.  I  was  on  the  point  of  re-climbing  the  steep 
ascent,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  low  scream  from  Ethel,  and,  springing 
np  the  rock,  I  saw,  standing  within  a  few  paces  of  her,  a  man,  who  ap- 
parently must  have  issued  from  the  thicket  of  oopsewood  on  the  right 
My  thoughts,  reverting  now  to  that  evening,  distinctly  recal  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  me  by  his  aspect  as  he  stood  there  on  that  evening. 

He  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  with  a  frame  broad  and  muscular,  in 
which  the  evidences  of  strength  were  strangely  commingled  with  a 
certain  expression  of  incapability,  denoting  at  a  glance  the  absence 
of  the  guiding  power  of  intelligence.  A  large  round  head  was  covered 
with  a  shaggy  growth  of  black  hair,  and  from  under  the  bushy 
ejf^yrows  gleamed  a  pair  of  eyes  which  were  now  fiutened  upon 
£thel  with  the  savage  glare  of  a  wild  beast,  giving  to  the  coarse 
ftatuies,  that  under  any  aspect  or  modification  would  have  been  unplea- 
sant, a  demoniacal  look  of  natred.  There  was  something  appalling  as  it 
was  repelling  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  where  the  light 
of  reason  seemed  partially  though  not  entirely  obscured,  convincing  me 
that  the  man  standing  before  me  was  no  other  than  Tony  the  idiot.  Lady 
Margaret's  words  recurred  to  me,  '<  that  all  his  rationality  was  comprised 
in  his  attachment  to  Guy;"  but  as  I  looked  at  the  fierce  animal  face,  I 
was  bclined  rather  to  believe  that  intense  hatred  had  an  equal,  if  not  a 
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superior,  influence  in  quickening  the  feeble  spark  of  intelligence ;  and  in 
the  clubbed  heavy  stick  ho  held  grasped  in  his  hand,  together  with  the 
look  of  deep  ferocity  in  the  eyes,  I  could  not  help  tracing  an  analogous 
meaning,  the  purport  of  which  flashed  aerosi  me  saddenlj  and  with 
horrible  conTictioa. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  mae  the  fellow  By  the  collar,  but  my  mteatiGa 
was  chedced  by  Ediel,  who  had  her  hand  oa  my  arm,  and  said,  in  a  low, 
agitated  Toice : 

"  Don't  touch  him,  Mr.  Vernon !     Let  him  go." 

Her  fips  and  cheek?  were  blanched  with  terrw  as  rile  dung  to  me  for 
support  At  my  unlooked-fbr  appearance  the  haf^'wrttsd  ereaMire  had 
slunk  awi^  with  the  object  air  of  a  beaten  heund^  sad  as  I  iAamnA  npoa 
him  he  cowered  from  me. 

**Hark  you  T  I  said,  intercepting^  hw  retwa*.  •^If  ev«r  you  dm 
attempt  to  alarm  this  lady  again  I  will  barer  yocr  semsrdy  pmnthad !  and 
Mr.  Guy  shall  hear  of  it. 

At  the  mention  of  Aylmei^s  name  s  de^  nsd  finshedl  through  the 
fellow's  dark  thick  skin,  and,  mutteriag  sometfeng  tmiulelKgiMs  ftyme,  he 
suddenly  broke  away  through  the  underwood  and  disappeved  fren  ear 
view. 

I  turned  my  attention  to  Ethel,  who,  tremblhig  in  e^erf  limb,  was 
flcarceFy  able  to  stand,  and  serend  nmratea  elapsed  bgiwsf  abe-  was  saf- 
feiently  recorered  to  begin  the  walk  hatk  to  the  imu 

^*  How  strange  that  Tony  shouU  have  been  there  r*  die  said,  dVsrt 
few  moments'  silence.  ^  I  heard  a  rustltttfi^  in  the  bmhee,  and*  he  snddedf 
started  ont,  with  sndl  a  terribfe  look  in'  he  face!  le  flsny  be  ibdisk,  Mi. 
Vernon,  but  I  camnot  overconMf  my  dread  of  that  nan.  Ir  yon  had  snj 
seen  l^at  look  f*^ 

I  did  not  choose  to  tdl  her  llurt  I  had  aeen  ilr;  md,  moreenpvr,  hfl 
interpreted  die  menace  expressed  in  it. 

^  I  don^  tftink  you  knorw  tfmt  h«r  is  redly  dlinrercra^"  die*  fetarosd, 
looking  with  anxions  inquiry  mt9  my  feee^  as  if  wming,  yet  dveadhig,  to 
read  there  my  reaf  opinfon..  *  Bvery  one  agree*  that  he-  ie  perieedy 
harmless,  and  SCargaxet^  who  has  known  him*  alt  her  Kf<^  afwi^s  dednes 
that  he  was  never  known  to  be  ha  the  leastr  violenil.  He  has  tokeu  a  A- 
like  to  me,  and  perhaps  that  ia  the  reason  I  am  so>8&aid  of  hinr.** 

**  Those  kind  of  half-witted  people  are  alwavr  mere  er  less  gmn  tethe 
entertainment  of  extraordinaiy  ftmeies  and  disnkes,"'  I  re{^ed,  amcieaf  ft> 
remove  from  her  mind  die  dread  that  had  taken  poasesMon  ef  it  **I 
perfectly  recoltect  Gtrj^  tdlfaig  me  enoe  titet:  this^  Tony  wae  a  very  in^ 
eflensive  being." 

**Do  not,  pray,  soy  a  word  ta  Gay  on  dto  fubjeeur  said  Woi, 
nervously.     ••  Wfll  you  promise  me  thi^  Mr.  YeaKftff* 

I  hesitated  in  compfying  wM  her  ieqiK»^  for  it  fnterfeted  wi#r  flff 
previously  lbrn»d  intentloB'of  aei^paintkig €kiy wcdtom*  disngieed^e ai^ 
venture,  and,  moreeter,  of  eWmrog  at  the  swne  time  my  epinion  m  to 
the  expediency  of  checking^  m  some  measure  the*  idiot's  apparently  free 
and  unrestrained  courses  over  die  ceuntiy.  Ethd,  however,  urged  her 
demand  upon  me  so  stremiDfisly,  that  I  was  fbrsed  to>  yiekl  a  lefeufcat 
acquieacence. 
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«<ItyBkj70«t  axe  wrongs,  1/Bm  Uoriman^  in  the  present  ewe;  for 
iiktm^  ipomhly  the  peer  eveetufe  mmj  be  tnnoeeiit  of  RuachieroiM  ratent, 
yet,  at  the  same  time^  he  ovgkt  iiiiqiMSttoimbly  to  be  more  looked  after 
than  he  appears  to  be." 

''Bat  I  shetdcl  be  to  giieved  if  €kiy  were  to  take  a  dislike  to  bin  on 
wj  Mcowat,'*  pleaded  Ethel.  *^  I  eouM  not  fm^yt  myself  if  I  foml 
that  through  my  agency  the  poor  fellow's  liberty  and  freedom  were 
evtailed.** 

''Of  coarse  I  w9l  keep  siteaee  en  the  soljeet,  Miss  Merdauat,  if  soeh 
is  josr  desire;  and  I  hope  that  this  same  Mr.  Teny  is  sufficiently 
ntiootble  to  understand  tmd  profit  by  my  wammg  to  htm.* 

I  looked  dabioesly  at  Ethel  s  pale  cheeks  te  which  the  cokrar  had  net 
returned,  antieipeting  that  tiiey  would  leac^  to  an  ineritable  inquiry,  from 
which  I  could  see  no  probable  escape.  Fortunately  for  her,  we  found  the 
majority  of  die  party  bn^  in  the  preparatory  process  of  cloaking  and 
ihawKng  for  departure,  and  Guy  was  giTing  some  orders  about  tM  car^ 
riages,  so  Ethel's  looks  escaped  notice  for  the  present. 

^Gresham !  you  w3l  take  charge  of  Miss  Meredith^'*  said  Guy,  as  the 
earri!^  appewed.  ^  She  is  rather  nervous  on  the  subject  of  the 
hap;  and,  Margaret^  as  you  cb  not  happen  to  be  so^  it  will  be  wiser  to 
naie  an  exchange. 

Sir  WiHoughby^s  face  fell  eonsiderahly.  He  had  not  anticipated  the 
oofbreseen  contingent  of  forfeiting  Lady  Margaret's  society  m  the  home* 
ward  drive,  and  at  the  same  time  he  could  not,  m  keeping  with  thecom- 
nooest  rules  of  courtesy,  dlBdine  the  faat  burden  laid  upon  him  in 
eicfaaDge,  espeeiaUy  as  she  was  close  at  hand  whilst  this  arraiygemeiit  was 
heing  effected.  Before  we  started  1  drew  the  woman  of  the  inn  aside, 
and  asked  her  if  she  knew  anything'  of  Tony  the  idiot 

^'  Yes,  to  be  smre^  shrf  I  know  him  well,*'  wae  her  reply.  **  He  was  here 
oolj  this  morning,  and  we  made  out  from  him  thatakffge-partyof  quality 
were  coming  from  Hunsdon.  FVe  lost  sight  of  him  since  t^en,  and  1 
tafct  it  he  has  returned  homob 

'^Is  he  anowe<^  ^en,  to  ran  abeni  A»  country  akme  ?^  I  asked. 

'^Lord  blese  you,  sir!  yes,'^  replied  the  woman,  seemingly  astonished  at 
iBj  qaestion.  **'No  one  take*  ooonb  of  poor  Tony  ■  -he  is  simple  as  an 
infciit'* 

It  was  clear  that  the  impression  of  his  harmlessness  wass  general  one^ 
sad  i  began  to  thiok  that  possibly  my  own  doubts  on  the  subject  were 
nther  exaggerated,  though  the  fBQtow^s  infemalevpression  of  ceantenanee 
oeeasimial]^  haunted  my  recoNeetion  unpleasantly. 

There  was  some  Rttla  delay  in  getting  offi  an^  the  last  pink  elonds  be- 
qoeathed  by  the  setthig  auu'  had  ftided  into  the  cbuer  light  of  the  rising 
aooD  before  we  had  tiSten  our- departure.    * 

'^Yon  do  not  share  Ifiss  lisrediyi's  alarms^  Lady  Margaret^"  I  said,  as 
db  hays,  according  to  their  enstom,  <bnced  abeut^  net  rehshiBg,  periiap^ 
the  subordinate  position  of  being  last  in  tlto'iear. 

*I  am  not  nervous,*^  she  remiuked^  smiling,  ^and  besides  which  I  have 
Btfaer  a  weakness  lor  horses^  though  I  careMly  conceal  the  penchmt^  m 
^rtifiil  conformity*  wttfr  the  scruples  olan  old  annt  of  mine^  who,  when  I 
was  dilatmg  one  day  in  her  presence  on  the  chama  of  ridinj^and  drmog^ 
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said,  ^  Margaret,  my  dear,  in  my  opinion  a  woman  had  better  not  know 
a  horse  from  an  elephant !'  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  think  it 
would  be  decidedly  pleasanter  if  the  carriage  in  front  would  allow  us  to 


'*  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion.  Lady  Margaret,  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  cnance  of  our  doing  so  before  we  reach  the  turnpike 
road." 

As  I  was  speaking,  the  carriage  before  us  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 
Something  wrong  in  the  harness  had  to  be  rectified  befare  it  could  pro- 
oeed.  The  kne  through  which  we  were  driving  was  soft  and  grassy, 
muffling  the  sound  of  the  wheels,  and  rendering,  doubtless,  the  sound  of 
our  approach  inaudible  to.  the  occupants  of  the  stationary  carriage,  x)r  I 
presume  the  following  remark,  spoken  in  no  under  tone  by  Lady  Mere- 
dith, would  have  been  supmressed. 

"  What  a  flirt  that  girl  Lady  Margaret  Vere  b!  Did  you  observe  bov 
she  managed  to  drive  with  Sir  Willoughby  Gresham  to  the  pic-nic  this 
morning,  and  to  return  with  Mr.  Vernon  this  evening?" 

"  Make  way  there,  will  you  ?"  I  called  out  to  the  coachman,  trusting 
to  convey  thereby  to  Lady  Meredith  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  her 
words  had  reached  other  ears  besides  those  for  whose  especial  and  private 
benefit  they  were  intended,  and  looking  her  full  in  the  face  as  we  passed 
within  a  close  shave  of  her  carriage.  I  judged  firom  her  disconcerted  look 
that  my  object  was  attained. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause  in  our  conversation  for  a  few  seconds. 
Lady  Margaret's  face  was  dyed  with  crimson,  guiltless  as  she  was  of  the 
charge  brought  against  her.  Yet  the  position  was  unquestionably  an  em- 
barrassing one  to  her;  and  so  intensely  disgusted  did  I  feel  at  the  maiioe 
which  had  subjected  her  to  this  unmerited  annoyance,  that  I  would 
willingly  have  inflicted  condign  punishment  then  and  there  ou  the 
wretched  old  offender. 

When  she  again  spoke  there  was  no  resentment  in  her  voice,  only  a 
shade  of  pain,  as  she  observed,  **  Preserve  me  from  my  friends  in  future. 
Perhaps  it  is  good  discipline  sometimes  to  hear  their  real  opinion  touching 
one's  actions  and  motives,  however  unpalatable  and,  m  the  present 
instance,  as  I  trust,  unjust  they  may  be ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  should 
have  been  glad  if  Lady  Meredith  had  made  her  confidences  to  her  friend 
more  privately.'* 

*'  Lady  Margaret  1  if  you  possessed  one  tithe  of  the  vanity  attributed 
to  your  sex,  and  in  which  useful  component  your  nature  seems  strangely 
dencient,  you  would  have  appreciated  the  actual  compliment  conveyed  in 
the  remark  we  have  chanced  to  overhear.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
where  there  is  nothing  to  covet  there  is  nothing  to  censure." 

'*  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  possibly  apply  that  consolation  to  mysel^'^ 
said  Lady  Margaret,  smiling.  *<  Still,"  she  added,  hesitatingly, ''  I  hope 
— indeed,  I  feel  sure — that,  notwithstanding,  in  the  present  case  you  will 
bear  me  harmless  in  your  opinion." 

It  was  in  my  heart,  and  almost  on  my  lips,  to  tell  her  that  she  tenanted 
a  place  there  mr  beyond  the  reach  of  reproach  or  reproof,  and  possibly 
my  manner  was  in  a  measure  tinged  with  my  thoughts,  for  Lady  Mar- 
garet coloured  as  I  replied : 

"  You  could  not  imagine  otherwise  than  that  I  should  appreciate  to 
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tlie  full  the  enrious  purport  of  Lady  Meredith's  impertiDent  speech.  You 
will  likewise  do  me  justice  in  believing  that  I  draw  my  own  conclusion 
cm  the  subject  of  character,  and  that  my  knowledge  of  yours  proves  to 
me  that  you  are  as  &r  above  such  an  accusation  as  ^e  calumny  is  beneath 
your  notice.'* 

"  After  all,  poor  woman  !  she  is  the  one  to  be  pitied,"  observed  Lady 
Margaret,  **  as,  of  course,  her  remark  was  not  intended  for  general  circu- 
lation." 

**  I  fear  that  my  Christian  spirit,  Lady  Margaret,  does  not  lead  me  so 
hi  M  to  lavish  any  pity  on  Lady  Meredith,  and  I  only  hope  that  ■■      " 

*'  She  will  find  herself  mistaken,"  interrupted  Lady  Margaret,  laugh- 
ing.  ''  Come,  now,  you  cannot  but  wish  that  she  may  awake  to  a  sense 
of  her  injustice." 

"Very  possibly  she  may  do  so  when  her  daughter  succeeds  in  be- 
coming Lady  Gresham." 

"  If  Constance  likes  him,"  returned  Lady  Margaret,  "  I  trust  sincerely 
that  her  mother's  wishes  may  be  realised." 

**  You  place  Gresham  quite  out  of  the  question,  or  you  take  for  granted 
his  hasty  concurrence  in  the  arrangement  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
OD  the  contrary,  that  there  exists  a  grave  impediment  to  it  in  the  stubborn 
fact  of  his  heart  being  no  longer  at  his  own  disposal.'* 

The  colour  mounted  in  Lady  Margaret's  face.  She  did*not  affect  to 
misunderstand  me,  but  she  answered,  decisively : 

*'  Then  the  wisest  course  would  be  for  him  to  regain  possession  of  hb 
lawful  property." 

**  You  really  assume,  then,  that  his  case  is  a  hopeless  one— in  short, 
that  there  is  no  other  dtemative  ?" 

I  confess  that  the  question,  in  its  literal  sense,  was  an  unnecessary 
one,  not  coloured  even  by  an  extenuating  ignorance,  from  which  it  mi^ht 
have  borrowed  a  shade  of  justification ;  and  there  was  a  look  of  mingled 
Borrow  and  displeasure  in  Lady  Margaret's  eyes  as  she  began,  indig- 
nantly: 

"  Do  you  think "  But,  checking  herself,  she  added,  coldly,  "  I  do 

not  see  that  any  explanation  on  the  subject  is  required,  or  that  I  should 
satisfy  a  simply  idle  curiosity,  Mr.  Vernon." 

"No,  Lady  Margaret;  I  can  assure  you  that  no  such  unworthy 
motive  prompted  the  question,  which,  however,  I  apologise  for  as  being 
certainly  a  presumptuous  one." 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  with  a  return  of  her  usual 
iiankness,  but  also  in  a  more  serious  tone,  she  said: 

''  I  should  have  thought  that  firom  any  one  such  a  question  would  have 
heen  needless,  and  I  should,  indeed,  be  concerned  if^  through  any  hviit 
of  mine  there  could  arise  the  faintest  misconstruction  on  the  subject." 

"  There  could  be  none.  Lady  Margaret — that  is  to  say,  none  of  your 
caosbg ;  nevertheless,  you  will  grant  that  Gresham  is  to  be  pitied,  rather 
than  blamed,  for  his  self-deception  ?" 

She  appeared  annoyed  by  the  turn  our  conversation  had  taken,  and  she 
answered,  impatientiy : 

"  The  case  is  purely  hypthetical,  Mr.  Vernon ;  but,  assuming  it  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  I  can  only  state  my  conviction  tiiat  those  who,  I 
nqspose,  are  reasonable  beings,  do  not  wilrally  blind  their  eyes  to  an  in- 
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controveiiiUe  fiaot,  «Dd  I  do  not  belMfe  that  aoy  fieoliag  of  tke  kind 
woiU4  subsist  long  without  rectprocntj/' 

'<  la  other  won]g»  Lady  Margaret,  yom.  thiak  that  we  dole  out  oar 
affdctioos  on  the  niggardly  scale  of  a  commeroial  treaty,  where  the  ex- 
penditure and  the  return  must  be  equally  balanced ;  in  fact,  that  no  man 
could  care  for  a  woman  Sot  a  lengthened  fieriod  ualess  hia  seatiment,  too 
feeble  for  self-subsisteaoe,  was  adequately  repaid." 

She  laughed  at  my  paraphrase  of  her  meaning,  and  only  bowed  bar 
head  in  assent 

**  Then  I  disagree  with  yoa  entirely^  Lady  Margaret  As  a  man,  of 
course  I  protest  against  your  notions  leapeoting  the  frail  texture  of  what 
I  always  imagined  was  allowed  to  be  the  mainspring  of  our  nature,  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that  your  own  experience  ought  to  have  taught  you 
the  fidlacy  of  such  a  belief." 

<'  It  has  taught  me  one  thing,"  she  said,  gravely,  almost  sadly.  *'  It 
has  taught  roe  that  there  is  no  greater  di^yalty  than  that  of  triflmg  with 
any  one's  feelings.  Amongst  the  be8t>of  God's  gifts  to  maa  is  the  power 
of  winning  human  love  and  sympathy,  iu  comparison  with  which  honours 
should  be  held  cheaply,  and  without  which  life  would  be^  I  think,  an  oa* 
endurable  probadoa.  Sorely,  then,  the  vanify  that  would  lead  maa  or 
woman  to  use  unworthily  so  priceless  a  talent  committed  to  their  caie 
would  be  nothing  short  of  a  crime  ?" 

She  said  "  her  own  experience  had  taught  her  this.**  Was  it  possible 
that  she  was  reverting  to  a  page  in  her  own  life  ?  A  curioos  sensation 
of  almost  pain  sprang  into  life  with  the  suspicion,  and  labelled  me  to 
ask: 

"  How  has  your  experience  taught  yoa  this  ?"  And  my  surmise  was 
set  at  rest  by  ner  unconstrained  reply. 

''  My  experience  as  regards  others»  I  meant" 

*^  Have  you  any  sisters,  Lady  Margaret  ?"  I  asked,  svddenly. 

*^  Yes,  two,"  ene  replied,  appareatly  rather  astoaisbed  at  the  irrelevaat 
question  ;  <'  but  they  are  much  older  than  myself,  and  have  been  roamed 
several  years.** 

*'  I  think  that  your  education  has  been  a  very  origtoal  one ;  that  b  to 
say,  your  associations,  or  trainiag,  must  have  differed  widely  from  those 
of  the  general  mass  of  young  ladies  whom  it  is  my  fortune^  or  rather 
misfortune,  to  meet  with  in  the  world  at  ki^.  You  must  avow.  Lady 
Margaret,  that  you  do  not  hold  your  tenets  in  oomoxNi  with  them." 

She  looked  at  me  half  wistfully,  as  if  in  uacertainty  whether  I  was 
speaking  in  banter  or  in  earnest,  and  I  added,  more  seriously : 

"  Do  not  mistake  me-»I  mean,  that  it  is  mueh  to  be  d^ored  that  the 
girls  of  the  present  day  do  not  more  generally  share  yoor  seatiments;  aad 
I,  moreover,  assert  thai  there  is  somrthiag  indescribably  mournful,  as  it  is 
unnatural,  in  the  right  greeting  one's  eyes  pretty  frequently  now^* 
days,  of  a  young  creature,  fresh  from  ehildh<Md,  starring  into  life  with 
ready-made  worldly  notions  and  conveationaliries  that  midce  oae  wonder 
if  truth  and  simplicity  are  quite  expunged  from  the  fashioaable  world. 
The  reflection  is  not  encouraging — that  of  such  are  the  wivel  of  the  pre- 
sent day." 

^'  I  do  not  admit  the  justice  of  so  sweeping  a  conckuioii,  Mr.  V^nea* 
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When  yiMi  talk  of  Uie  vorld,  you  meaa  «ocMfy— *the  London  wodd,  for 
bntaoee — wbere  people's  actioM  ai«  genendly  in  awsquerade.  I  do  not 
iemy  the  «d»al  esUtooee  ia  many  etms  of  the  ftot  you  deseribey  but  Z 
dttnk  it  na&ir  to  establish  it  as  a  general  mle.  Parcbn  me  if  I  say  that 
paebakly,  like  nost  men,  yeu  jadge  too  much  from  appearances.  Take, 
Mr  tnetaaee,  a  London  haU^roeaa.  It  is  true  that  one  may  hear  there^ 
fram  the  youa^^  lips,  a  mat  aiany  worldly  speeches — in  fiiet,  a  rast 
aawwint  of  rioaeanso  wlneh  £9rm  the  rtereotyped  editions  of  bail-room 
oenrarsatJonu  But  do  you  imagine  that  those  idle  words  are  necessarily 
the  true  index  of  people's  minds?  Does  it  never  occur  to  you  that  thoogn 
the  girl  yeu  are  dancing  with  may  coodenan  the  unprudence  of  a  love- 
aiatdi,  or  applaud  the  wasdom  of  a  more  interested  one,  she  may  all  the 
while  be  affirming^  carelessly,  what  her  heart  w<mld  never  subscribe  to, 
and  that,  in  tnith,  when  the  nraaie  and  the  lights  hawe  vanished,  the 
memory  of  her  words  will  have  flitted  also  ?  Would  it  not  be  unjust  to 
decide  that  she  has  no  abiding  prinmple  of  trulli,  because  she  has  foolishly 
adopted  lor  the  aioment  the  conventional  tone  of  the  society  around  her? 
Or  that  the  same  gtrl>  seen  in  her  country  home,  and  in  the  ^iet  routine 
of  every-day  life,  may  not  be  as  warm  and  as  true-hearted  a  woman  as  if 
ibe  had  aever  quitted  the  preeinets  of  her  own  village  P  It  is  impossible 
that  human  nature  can  change  with  the  times.  It  has  been  the  same 
firom  the  time  of  Adam,  and  will  remain  unaltered  to  the  end  of  the 
world.** 

^*  True^  Lady  Margaret ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  education  has  the  same 
effect  on  this  human  nature  that  the  pruning-knife  has  on  the  tree.  If  it 
is  bestowed  injudiciously,  the  buds  of  promise,  however  fair,  must  be 
blighted.  It  would  almost  be  wiser  to  leave  it  in  its  raw  state,  where  the 
good  would,  at  least,  have  a  fair  chance  with  the  evil,  than  to  train  it  in 
the  wrong  direction,  cramping,  if  not  destroyieg,  all  natural  impulse. 
Women,  who  are  more  ductile  and  impressionable  than  men,  and  who 
cannot,  from  their  restricted  pesitiott,  farm  an  unbiased  and  original 
estimate  of  life,  must,  therefore,  base  their  ideas  in  a  measure  on  the 
teaching  of  others.  Not  to  them,  therefore,  in  the  first  fireehness  of  their 
youth,  do  I  impute  the  blame  that  the  worid  is  in  Uietr  heart  and  in 
their  actions,  but  rather  to  those  who  have  striven  by  example  and  pre- 
cept to  deprive  theip  of  innocence  sjad  truth,  their  birthright —but,  alas  I 
through  these  means,  never  their  property  !** 

"  It  10  a  sad  view  ef  the  matter,**  observed  Lady  Margaret,  **  and,  it 
roust  also  be  confessed,  a  true  one  sometimes ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think 
that  yovi  are  judging  firom  the  abstract  rather  than  from  the  principle, 
Qthenrtse  how  do  you  account  for  the  many  happy  marriages  and  the 
many  happy  homes?^ 

"How  do  you  account  for  the  many  miserable  ones.  Lady  Mar* 
gwetr 

"  We  must  agree  to  differ,  Mr.  Vernon,**  she  replied,  laughing,  "  or 
we  must  have  a  ceosos  of  both  sides  of  the  ({ttestton  before  we  can  settle 
it  satisfactorily,  unless  you  choose  to  abide  by  our  mutual  experiences  ?'* 

"  Whatever  mine  may  previously  have  been,  Lady  Margaret,  I  am 
only  too  willing  to  accept  as  an  eaxiMst  of  otitms  the  one  exception  to  the 
rule  I  have  found.** 
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That  night,  as  I  sauntered  off  with  my  bedroom  candle,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  pic-nics,  hitherto  my  especial  aversion,  were  not,  after  all, 
bad  things  in  their  way,  in  fact,  rather  a  pleasant  mode,  than  otiierwise, 
of  passing  a  summer's  day,  especially— ^But  as  this  is  not  intended  for 
an  autobiography,  I  must  crave  pardon  for  the  many  egotistical  digres- 
sions with  which  I  plead  guilty  to  having  interpolated  an  **  over  trae 
tale."  Apologetically  I  ask,  dear  reader,  if  we  are  not  all  more  or  less 
prone  to  linger  amongst  reminiscences  connected  with  certain  sunny  days 
in  our  lives  ?  Time  passed  quickly  at  Hunsdon  in  that  pleasant  month 
of  September. 

Some  few  of  the  guests  left,  but  these  were  only  exceptional  birds  of 
passage,  and  their  places  were  immediately  re-filled  by  fresh  arrivals.  I 
had  received  several  reminders  from  various  quarters,  recalling  to  my  re- 
collection invitations  long  ago  accepted;  but  somehow  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  get  away  from  tlunsdon — ^partly,  perhaps,  because  Sir  Robert 
Hunsdon,  the  most  hospitable  of  hosts,  peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to 
any  opinion  I  advanced  on  the  subject,  whilst  Q-uy  looked  ill  used  whea 
I  hinted  at  the  nature  of  some  of  my  daily  letters.  There  may  also  have 
been  other  influences  more  binding  still,  prompting  the  evasive  answers 
I  confess  to  having  returned  to  the  different. demands  on  my  time  and 
society.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  cause,  the  result  was  that  I 
lingered  on  yet  a  while  at  Hunsdon  Manor. 


SCENT  MEMOEIES. 

BT  FRANCIS  JACOX. 


—Passant,  Passant,  pourquoi  ce  bouquet  de  jasmin, 

Dont  ton  haleine  se  caresse? 
Pourquoi  marcher  I;oi:gour8  violettes  en  main? 

Tu  n'es  plus  jeune,  Ami :  tout  cesse. 
— C*e8t  comme  un  souvenir  que  j'agite  en  chemin, 

C'est  le  parfum  de  ma  jeunesie. 

Sadttb-Bbuvb:  PanWof. 

Somebody  has  said  that  memory,  imagination,  old  sentiments  and 
associations,  are  more  readily  reached  through  the  sense  of  Smell  than  by 
almost  any  other  channel.  Many  an  individual  experience  will  corrobo- 
rate that  proposition. 

Among  the  ^<  glorious  faculties  of  man,"  Mj.  Chauncy  Hare  Towns- 
hend  describes 

Memory— the  tender  cloud  that  round  him  ran, 

Binding  his  being,  from  all  senses  welling, 

Ay,  by  a  fragrant  flower,  of  sweet  youth  telling  * 

<^  L'odeur  d'une  violette,"  sud  the  Painter  of  the  Pyrenees,  <<  rend  a  I'Ame 
*  The  Three  Gates,  p.  47. 
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ks  joaissaoces  de  pliuieurs  printemps."*  So  he  wrote  in  life's  morniDg 
march  when  his  spirit  was  young.  At  life's  even- tide  we  find  him  writing, 
^Je  yns  maintenant  avec  nioa  herbier  et  les  souvenirs  qui  Taccom- 
pagnent/'t  And  it  is  in  allusion  to  that  senteuce  on  the  potential  odour 
of  a  violet,  that  one  of  Ramond's  critics  has  said  of  him,  that  ^'  son  herbier, 
c'etait  bien,  en  effet,  les  M^moires  les  plus  vifs  et  les  plus  parlants  au 
efBxup^X  of  one  so  susceptible  to  the  associations  of  odorous  influences,  in 
all  their  penetrating  and  subtle  strength. — Neither  subtle  nor  strong  in 
poetical  effect  is  an  American  poet's  comparison  on  this  subject : 

Oh !  £Eunt  delicious  spring-time  violet, 

Tliine  odour,  like  a  key. 
Turns  noiselessly  in  memory*s  wards  to  let 

A  thought  of  sorrow  free.J 

It  being  irreverently  objected,  by  Cis-atlantic  criticism,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  unnatmral  or  uncomfortable  than  the  process  the  mind  has  here 
to  go  through  of  picturing  to  itself  the  scent  of  the  violet  as  a  key,  and 
Mr.  Story's  memory  as  a  lock,  and  imagining  the  wards  of  the  one  to  be 
turned  by  the  other.  Else  the  doctrine  itself,  mixed  metaphor  apart,  is 
miimpeachable  enough. 

When  Ruth  Hilton,  on  the  eve  of  her  fall,  is  musing  by  dusky  twilight 
at  the  &rm-hoQse  window, — opening  it,  she  leans  out  into  the  still,  sweet, 
evraing  air ;  and  the  bush  of  sweet-briar  underneath  the  window  scents 
the  place,  and  the  delicious  fragrance  reminds  her  of  her  old  home.  Then 
says  Mrs.  Gaskell :  '*  I  think  scents  affect  and  quicken  the  memory  move 
than  either  sights  or  sounds ;  for  Ruth  had  instantly  before  her  eyes  the 
little  garden  beneath  the  window  of  her  mother's  room."!! 

Compare  with  which,  Wordsworth's  picture  of  the  "  consecrated  maid" 
of  Rylstone : 

Yet  Emily  is  soothed ; — ^the  breeze 

Came  fraught  with  kiudly  sympathies. 

As  she  approached  yon  rustic  shed 

Hi>ng  witn  late-flowering  woodbine,  spread 

Along  the  walls  and  overhead, 

The  fragrance  of  the  breathing  flowers 

Revived  a  memory  of  those  hours 

When  here,  in  this  remote  alcove, 

ehile  from  the  pendent  woodbine  came 
e  odours,  sweet  as  if  the  same) 
A  fondly-anxious  Mother  strove 
To  teach  her  salutary  fears 
And  mysteries  above  her  years.^ 

Of  course,  as  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  remarks,  the  particular  odours  which 
act  upon  each  person's  susceptibilities  differ ;  and  his  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast-table  proceeds  to  tell  us  some  of  his.  The  smell  of  phosphorus 
is  one  of  them — recalling  a  year  or  two  of  adolescence,  when  he  used  to 
be  dabbling  in  chemistry  a  good  deal,  and  as  about  that  time  he  had  his 
litUe  aspirations  and  passions  like  another,  some  of  these  things  got  mixed 

*  Samond. 

t  Lettre  du  28  D^oembre  1826  (written  within  five  months  of  his  death). 

iSainte-Beuve,  1854.  }  Poems  by  W.S.  Story.    Boston:  1857. 

Bath,ch.iy.  ^  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  canto  iv. 

TOU  LIT.  2  B 
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up  with  each  other ;  orange-colouved  ftraiet  of  mtnras  acid,  and  TisioDS 
as  bright  and  transient ;  reddening  litmns-paper  and  blushing  oheeki. 
'<  Phosphorus  fires  this  train  of  associations  in  an  instant ;  its  luminooi 
▼apors  with  their  penetrating  odor*  throw  me  into  a  trance ;  it  comes  to 
me  in  a  double  sense  '  trailing  clouds  of  glorj.'  Only  the  confounded 
Vienna  matches,  ohne  phosphorgeruchy  have  worn  my  sensibilitiei  a 
little." — Then  again  the  marigold  revives  for  him  a  cottage>plot  familitr 
to  his  very  little  boyhood.  Cottage,  garden-beds,  posies,  greuadier-lfte 
rows  of  seedling  onions — stateliest  of  vegetables — all  are  gone,  bat  tibe 
breath  of  a  marigold  brings  them  back  to  him. 

But,  he  continues,  <<  perhaps  the  herb  everlasting,  the  fragrant  im- 
mortelle  of  our  autumn  fields,  has  the  most  suggestive  odor  to  me  of  all 
those  that  set  me  dreaming.  I  can  hardly  describe  the  strange  thoughts 
and  emotions  that  come  to  me  as  I  inhale  the  aroma  of  its  pale,  diy, 
rustling  flowers.  A  something  it  has  of  aepukliral  sjnoery,  as  if  it  had 
been  brought  from  1^  core  of  some  g^reat  pyramid,  where  it  had  lain  on 
the  breast  of  a  mummied  Pharaoh.  Something,  too,  of  immortality  in 
the  sad,  faint  sweetness  lingering  so  long  in  its  lifeless  petals.  Yet  this 
does  not  tell  why  it  fills  my  eyes  with  tears  and  carries  me  in  blisifiil 
thought  to  the  banks  of  asphodel  that  border  the  Rii^er  of  LiIb." 

Dr.  Holmes  suggests  a  physical  reason  for  the  strange  connexion  be- 
tween the  sense  of  smell  and  the  mind.  The  dfactory  nore  he  pro- 
nounces not  a  '^ nerve"  at  all,  but  a  part  of  the  brain,  in  intimate  con- 
nexion with  its  anterior  lobes.  This  anatomical  arrangemeot  he  thinks 
at  any  rate  curious  enough  to  be  worth  mentioning.  ^  Contrast  the  sense 
of  taste,  as  a  source  of  suggestive  impreasions  with  ^at  of  smell.  Now 
....  you  will  find  the  nerve  of  taste  has  no  immediaite  connexion  with 
the  bram  proper,  but  only  widi  the  prolongation  of  the  sjpmaX  cord." 
Parentheses  and  periphrases  duly  allowed  for,  he  again  pursues  the  theme, 
in  its  sentimental  not  scientific  aspect : 

'*  Ah  me !  what  strains  and  strophes  of  unwritten  verse  pulsate  through 
my  soul  when  I  open  a  certain  closet  in  the  ancient  house  where  I  was 
born  !  On  its  shelves  used  to  lie  bundles  of  sweet-maijoram  and  penny- 
royal and  lavender  and  mint  and  <)*tmi) ;  there  apples  were  stored  .  .  . ; 
there  peaches  lay  in  the  dark.  .  .  .  Tne  odorous  echo  of  a  score  of  dead 
summers  lingers  yet  in  those  dim  Tecenes. — Do  I  remember  Byron's  line 
about  '  striking  the  electric  chain '  ? — To  be  sure  I  do.  I  sometimes  think 
the  less  the  hint  that  stirs  the  automatic  machinery  of  association,  the 
more  easily  this  moves  us."t 

For  our  part,  the  scent  of  a  ripe  mulberry  reproduces  instanter  oar 
school-days  and  school-fellows,  in  that  ample  garden  where  a  pair  of 
noble  old  mulberry-trees  marked  the  boondary  between  open  and  pri- 
vate walks.  A  fir  cone  transports  ns  to  a  group  of  firs  in  Kensington 
Gardens  when  we  have  lain  in  the  shade  for  hoars  together,  on  summer 
days  of  old  style,— eweet  summer  days,  that  wane  as  long  as  twenty  dajfv 
are  now.    And  not  a  reader  but  cauld  name  an  analogue  of  hia  own. 

Shelley,  in  one  of  his  analyaas  of  the  nightingale's  aong^  makes  an 
odorous  comparison : 

^  Vap&r  and  odor,  so  spdt,  Amerlean-wiie,  fai  the  ori^iaL    Latin  words» 
granted.    Btit  it  was  not  from  the  Latin  direct  that  we  bad  them, 
t  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfiast-table^  part  iv.,  passim. 
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And  now  to  the  hnsiied  em  it  floats 
Like  fielcUttneUs  known  in  infancy.* 

In  his  description  of  Valencia  singing,  Professor  Eingsley  tells  us  it 
tras  no  modest  cooing  voice,  tender,  suggestive,  trembling  with  suppressed 
emotion,  such  as,  even  though  narrow  in  compass  and  dull  in  quality,  will 
tooch  ilie  deepest  fibres  of  ttie  heart,  and,  '^  as  delicate  scents  will  soHie- 
times  do,  wake  up  long-forgotten  dreams,  which  seem  memories  of  some 
ante-natal  Kfe/'t 

And  what  says  Mr.  Tennyson's  day-dreamer,  wandering  through  those 
l(mg,  rank,  dark  wood-walks  drenched  in  dew? 

The  smeil  of  violets  hidden  in  the  greea> 
Pow'd  back  into  my  empty  soi^  and  frame 

The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame.J 

So  agttia  be  that  writee  himself  Owen  Meredith : 

Tliere's  not  a  flower,  there's  not  a  tree,  in  this  old  garden  where  we  sit. 
Bat  what  some  ^nagnmt  memory  is  closed  and  folded  np  in  it. 
To-night  the  dog-rose  smells  as  wild,  as  fresh,  as  wiien  I  was  a  child.  § 

Indeed,  Owen  Meredith  is  curious,  with  a  curiosa  feliciku  of  his  own, 
in  this  matter  of  scent  souvenirs.  In  the  most  powerful  of  the  poems 
comprised  in  his  first  volume,  he  does  a  rich  bit  of  rather  audacious  word-- 
mdnting  about  the  mildewy  beds  of  the  '^  sea-singed  flowers"  in  the  Earl's 
rieasaunce  Garden,  wbere  the  rotting  blooms  that  lay  thick  on  the  walks 
"  were  comb'd  by  the  white  sea-gust  like  a  rake,"  as  the  Earl's  lady  walked 
there, 

And  the  stimulant  steaija  of  the  leaves  and  stalks 

Made  the  coiled  memory,  numb  and  cold, 

l%at  slept  in  her  heait  like  a  dreaming  snake. 

Drowsily  lift  itedf  fold  by  fold, 

And  gsaw  and  gnaw  hungrily,  iialf.awake.tl 

Another  of  his  self-communers  we  have  saying  to  himself, 

7oo]»  she  haunts  me  still !    No  woader ! 

Kot  a  hod  on  yon  black  bed. 

Not  a  swathed  lilv  yonder, 

But  recalls  some  fragrance  fled.^ 

And  another— in  a  later  volume— whose  nMmorv  of  his  hSat  one  is  con- 
nected vrith  a  <<  jasmin-flower  in  her  fmhr  young  brewt,"  is  described  as 
recalling  the  past,  wbeb  the  is  dead  and  gone,--^ 

And  I  swear,  as  I  thouffht  of  her  thus,  in  that  hour, 

And  of  how,  after  al^  old  things  were  best, 
That  I  smelt  the  smell  of  that  jasmin-flowei:, 

'Vfhich  she  used  to  wear  in  her  breast. 

It  smelt  so  Dainti  and  it  smelt  so  sweeti 

It  made  me  creep,  and  it  made  nie  cold  !^ 
Like  the  scent  that  steals  from  the  crumbling  sheet 

"Where  a  mummy  is  half  unroll'd.** 

*  Bosalind  and  Hdefl.  t  Two  Years  Ago. 

1  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women.  §  Good  Ni^t  in  the  Porch« 

f  Hie  EaxiV  Itetnnr.  5  A  SouTs  Loss. 

^  The  Wanderer :  Aux  Italiens. 
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Certain  odours,  it  has  been  observed,*  awake  a  vagae  memory  discon* 
nected  with  anything  to  remember ;  and  for  a  moment  we  feel  a  weigbt 
of  intervening  years  with  a  sense  of  some  iniknt  joy  at  the  end  of  them. 

Of  all  painful  drugs  to  contemplate,  remarks  one  of  the  fieusulty,  '*  that 
which  is  daily  applied  to  the  moribund  nostrils  of  hundreds,  that  death- 
bed drug,  the  overpowering  ether,  which,  escaping  from  the  narrowest 
chink  in  a  phial,  comes  fitfully,  coldly,  clammily,  as  a  breath  escaped  from 
the  charnel-house,  to  force  upon  our  memory  many  a  scene  of  sorrow 
where  we  have  inhaled  it,  in  presence  of  the  last  struggles  of  the  departing, 
and  amid  the  sobs,  wailings,  and  fain  tings  of  the  bereaved — we  recoil 
from  with  detestation  and  loathing."t 

Cecil  Danby,  in  Mrs.  Gore's  Adventures  of  a  Coxcomb,  has  been  wont 
to  haunt  the  opera-box  of  a  Portuguese  belle  and  her  guardian  friend, 
from  whom  circumstances  occur  to  separate  him  for  awhile.  When  next 
he  visits  the  opera,  that  box  is  empty,  and  continues  so  for  the  night.  Bat 
**  the  scent  of  vanille  lingered  there  still,  as  though  its  former  inmates 
had  only  just  quitted  the  place ;  and  so  powerfully  were  they  brought 
before  me  by  the  association,  that  I  kept  expecting  every  moment  to  hear 
their  voices  by  my  side.^J 

As  a  homelier  illustration,  take  Charles  Lamb  on  the  subject  of  French 
beans.  In  the  exquisite  essay  on  "  Mv  Relations"  figures  prominently 
an  old  aunt,  of  fine  sense,  and  extraorainary  at  a  repartee,  of  whom  we 
have  this  incidental  notice — that  the  only  secular  employment  Elia  re- 
members to  have  seen  her  engaged  in,  was  the  splitting  of  French  beans, 
and  dropping  them  into  a  china  basin  of  fair  water.  *'  The  odour  of  those 
tender  vegetables  to  this  day  comes  back  upon  my  sense,  redolent  of 
soothing  recollections.  Certainly  it  is  the  most  delicate  of  culinary 
operation8."§  • 

To  the  same  category  may  be  referred  Wordsworth's  old  Adam— once 
a  thriving  farmer  in  Tilsbury  Vale,  now  a  jobbing  porter,  odd  man,  what 
you  will  or  what  he  can,  in  London's  stony-hearted  streets ; — mark 
him  as 

Up  the  Haymarket  hill  he  oft  whistles  his  way. 
Thrusts  his  hands  in  a  waggon,  aud  smells  at  the  hay; 
He  thinks  of  the  fields  he  so  often  has  mown, 
And  is  happy  as  if  the  rich  freight  were  his  own. 

But  chiefly  to  Smithfield  he  loves  to  repair, — 
If  you  pass  by  at  morning,  you'll  meet  with  him  there. 
The  breath  of  the  eotcs  you  may  see  him  inhale^ 
And  his  heart  all  the  wnile  is  tn  Tilsbury  Fale,\\ 

So  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Sally^  gathers  a  piece  of  soutiiemwood,  stufiBi  it  up 
her  nose  by  way  of  smelling  it,  and  tells  Ruth  that  it  and  peppermint- 
drops  always  remind  her  of  going  to  church  in  the  country,  it  is  perhaps 
as  much  for  rustic  associations'  sake,  as  because  'Mt  g^ves  it  a  flavour/' 
that  she  also  makes  a  point  on  this  occasion  of  getting  a  black  curraat 
leaf  to  put  in  the  teapot. 

*  By  an  anonymous  essayist  on  Time  Past 

t  C.  D.  BadhauL  }  Cecil,  voL  IL  ch.  L 

§  Essays  of  Elia:  My  Belations. 

ji  Wordsworth's  Poems  Referring  to  Old  Age :  The  Farmer  of  Tllsbuiy  Vale. 

%  Buth,  ch.  xviii. 
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Mr.  Hawthorne's  stndy  of  all  that  concatenates  physiology  with  psy- 
chology might  assure  us,  k  prion,  that  he  would  be  interested  in  the 
curiosities  of  a  question  like  this.  And  his  writings  afford  a  pluraUty  of 
proofs  that  interested  he  is.  How  he  makes  Hilda  pine  under  the 
crumbly  magnificence  of  hot  and  dusty  Rome,  for  the  native  homeliness 
of  her  distant  fatherland !  The  peculiar  fragrance  of  a  flower-bed, 
which  Hilda  used  to  cultivate,  came  freshly  to  her  memory,  we  read, 
across  the  windy  sea,  and  through  the  long  years  since  the  flowers  had 
withered  ;  and  her  heart  grew  ^nt  at  the  hundred  reminiscences  that 
were  awdcened  by  that  remembered  smell  of  dead  blossoms :  it  was  like 
opening  a  drawer,  where  many  things  were  laid  away,  and  every  one  of 
them  scented  with  lavender  and  dried  rose-leaves.* 

Watch,  too,  the  same  author's  old  Moodie,  treated  to  a  gla^s  of  claret, 
and  taking  a  preUminary  snuff  at  the  aroma,  then  cautiously  sipping  the 
wine,  and  uttering  a  feeble  little  laugh,  as  he  tells  his  entertainer,  '*  The 
flavour  of  this  wine,  and  Us  perfume^  still  more  than  its  taste,  makes  me 
remember  that  I  was  once  a  young  man."  And  it  was  wonderful,  we 
read,t  what  an  effect  the  mild  grape-juice  wrought  upon  him;  which 
effect  lay  not  in  the  wine,  but  in  ttie  associations  which  it  seemed  to 
biing  up. 

Mark,  again,  the  stress  laid,  in  another  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  romances, 
on  Clifford's  appreciatbg  notice  of  a  vase  of  flowers,  the  scent  of  which 
he  inhaled  *'with  a  lest  almost  peculiar  to  a  physical  organisation  so 
refined  that  spiritual  ingredients  are  moulded  in  with  it."  This  inter- 
fusion, or  intercommunication,  of  physical  with  spiritual,  is  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's apparently  favourite  study;  and  many  are  the  telling  chords  he 
strikes  when  harping  on  such  a  theme.  Clifford  once  seizes  a  rose,  right 
eagerly,  and  the  flower,  ^*  by  the  spell  peculiar  to  remembered  odours," 
brings  innumerable  associations  along  with  the  fragrance  that  it  exhales. 
*<  Thank  yoa !"  he  cries.  '*  This  has  done  me  good.  .  .  It  makes  me 
feel  young  again."  And  so  we  are  told  of  him  in  a  later  chapter,  in 
reference  to  this  incident,  that  Clifford  was  a  poor  forlorn  voyager  who 
had  been  flung,  by  the  last  mountain-wave  of  his  shipwreck,  into  a  quiet 
harbour, — where,  as  he  lay  more  than  half  lifeless  on  the  strand,  the 
fragrance  of  an  earthly  rose-bud  had  come  to  his  nostrils,  and,  as  odours 
will,  had  summoned  up  reminiscences  or  visions  of  all  the  living  and 
breathing  beauty  amid  which  he  should  have  had  his  home.  '^  With  his 
native  susoeptilnlity  of  happy  influences,  he  inhales  the  slight,  ethereal 
rapture  into  his  soul,  and  expiry."^ 

Of  Mr.  Dickens,  agam,  it  might  pretty  safely  be  predicated,  or  prog- 
nosticated, that  he  would  offer  more  than  one  or  two  characteristic  illus- 
trations of  the  same  subject.  Not  more  than  one  or  two,  however,  can 
here  find  admission.  As  Pip  and  Biddy  saunter  together  in  Joe  Gar- 
gery's  little  garden,  Biddy,  ill  at  ease,  plucks  a  black  currant  leaf,  and 
keeps  rubbing  it  to  pieces  between  her  hands — *'  and,"  writes  the  hero 
and  victim  of  Great  Expectations,  "  the  smell  of  a  black  currant  bush  has 
ever  since  recalled  to  me  that  eveni^  in  the  little  garden  by  the  side  of 

*  Transformation;  or,  the  Bomance  of  Monte  Benl,  ch.  xxxviL 

t  The  Blithedale  Komance,  ch.  xxi. 

i  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  ch.  vii.  and  ix. 
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the  lane."*  Aoid  then  dgiui^  ""haa  B^ruahj  Radge  is  d»«n  qa  4he  gfas» 
ia  St.  George's  Fields  with  the  rio^rs  of  1780»  end  is  sudd^jr  xowaed 
ftom  repose  and  reverie  by  the  rough  hand  of  Sfeypole  Hugh^  iwboy  wjAt 
a  about  of  drunken  laughter^  smites  him  on  the  abo»ldiirs»  a«d  wants  U> 
know  where  he'B  heeo  hiding  foar  these  huodted  Years;  we  aie  told  thai 
"  Bamaby  had  been  thinking  within  hiooaelf  that  m  sipeU  ef  the  trodUea 
grass  brought  back  his  old  days  at  cneket,  whea  ha  was  a^  youpgboy  aad 
played  on  Chigwell  Green-^t 

Miss  Matty's  recoUeclioot  of  poor  Brother  Petev'aaeceaaioa  from  booM,. 
in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  vUXa|;e  chjronicles^-**^  seeessioa  f^oveked  by  the  flog^;i«g 
he  had  from  Im  fiEitber-^axe  inseparably  assooiatad  with  a  ewtaiA  edow^ 
that,  to  her,  was  hencefibrth  a  sidkly  laemftBfeo  of  the  paiiitful  past  "  I 
was  in  the  store-roooi  helping  oay  nother  to  nake  o^wsUfwwifltfi.  I  can- 
not abide  the  wioue  naw»  nor  the  scent  of  the  floweva;  th»y  tun  na  sick 
and  faint,  as  they  did  that  day,  when  Peter  eame  in,  lioAiag  as  haBghly 
a9  any  maa-^^ndeed,  looking  Uke  a  mm^  «qA  U^e  a  boy :  >  Motjier!'  W 
said*  ^  I  am  come  to  say^  Gtod  bless  you  Coc  ever.'  *'^ 

We  have  Mr*  Edmund  Yates's  '<  unromantie  eodtwsion,"  that  Aa 
pungent  odours  of  gas  and  ocange-peely  not  dKstinet  but  mi«ed»  a  flaTaaiv 
he  remarks,  which  those  not  accustomed  to  the  penetraUa  of  a  Aeitot 
cannot  comprehendt  always  reoal  to  him  his  haf  py  ti«i#  of.  ycHftth»  m  the 
lessee's  house  attained  to  the  Adelpbi  Theatpe.  ^^  What  aK^raeadiaacy 
influence  over  the  memory  has  that  fiMoilty  of  smaU !     It  ia  twenty  years 

Xthat  I,  a  lad,  was  staying  with  some  fiiendu  in  a  sahwcb  of  U^rpool^ 
sre  a  Methodiat  c^bapel  was  beiag  built,  and  tft  thia  da^  the  ameli  ef 
newly-carpentered  wood  reproduces  that  ehapel  and  lAs  oecufUMta  at  oaee 
and  distinctly  before  my  eyes^"  And  there  naiisft  be  few  ef  us^  he  adflbhf 
but  have  had  similar  experienees||  with  flower^acenta  vaA  petfumas. 

For  true  it  is,  what  Mrsu  Hewana  anforeet  ia  sam*  firaliag  rtnawfj 
that 

Even  as  a  soi\g  of  other  tiones 

Can  trouble  memory's  springs ; 
Even  as  a  sound  of  vesper-chimos 

Can  wake  departed  tninffs ; 
Eoen  so  a  scent  of  vernal  lowers 
Hath  reeovds  fraught  with  vanished  koars.^ 

Aposthumous  poem  of  Heine's,  on  Old  Scents,  veoantly  trajislatad  by 
Mr.  Edgar  Bowriog,  is  pat  to  the  purpose,  and  self-suggeatine  nf  citatioo^ 
But  our  space  is  out. 

*  Qreat  ExpeetaiHons,  ch.  ^lix.  f  Barnaby  Rudge,  ch.  xlvliL 

X  Cranford,  «*l  vL  *<  Poor  Peter." 
§  In  an  essay  entitled  "  Qioad  Awake.^' 

II  For  a  parallel  passage  on  the  gas  and  otange-ptel  commiz|nre»  see  tka  sswf 
(anonymous)  *•  At  the  Play,"  in  vol.  v*  of  the  CornhiU  Miogazim^  p.  87. 
^  Hemans's  Poeticid  Bemains:  **  To  Mj  Own  Portrait.'* 
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Or  yi  the  many  trmgio  evenU  which  resi^tod  from  the  &otioii8  of  the 
Gnelphs  and  Ghibelinea,  periMipa  the  moat  lemaricftble  was  that  whbh  has 
boBB  made  iDeinorahle  vnder  the  saine  of  the  SicUiaii  Vespers.  It  was 
haoovmUj  cBatbiguished  by  thi%  that  whereas  others  were  marked  with 
aU  the  mraimess  Mid  mysterious  horror  of  secret  plotting  and  factious 
^fle,  this  was  the  ebulHtieii  of  a  maidiBess  long  g^imd  down,  but 
geaded  by  wicked  goveniaaee  inte  desperate  resistance,  under  eircum- 
staneee  the  meat  provoking  that  can  be  imagined.  There  was  a  conflict 
of  aatioiialitiea  in  this  which  removes  it  from  the  category  of  civil  strifey 
and  seta  it  out  in  favottimble  contrast  to  those  fierce  demonstrations  of 
party  feeHng  which  so  censtantly  disgrace  the  history  of  mediaeval  Italy. 
The  long  straggle  between  Pope  and  Emperor  for  the  suprenoacy  in  the 
Western  Empire  is  marked  by  a  great  number  of  sickening  horrors.  It 
is  quite  refreshing  to  find  in  a  fact,  of  itself  sufficiently  revolting,  circum- 
stanoee  which  are  not  only  extenuating,  but  which  almost  merge  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  suflboers  in  the  admiration  we  must  feel  for  the  passionate 
wndicatOTS  of  humanity,  who  only  resorted  to  hocrors  because  there  wag 
n*  other  way  of  sesendng  a  most  wicked  oppression. 

The  Popes  bv  little  and  little  had  risen  from  the  position  of  Bishops  of 
Beme,  protected  by  and  homagers  to  the  Western  Emperors,  to  that  height 
diat  ^ley  disputed  the  supremacy  with  them  even  in  their  own  dominions. 
FxDoi  me  gifW  of  Pepia,  Chariemagne,  and  Coostantine,  to  the  reoogni- 
tien  of  the  False  Decretals,  from  that  to  the  bequest  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  and  the  reign  of  G^regarj  VIL^  and  thence  to  the  starring 
amumptaena  of  Inaocent  IIL,  are  so  many  steps  in  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  Papacy.  The  interest  of  the  Popes  was  the  intefest  of  a  large  body 
of  men  who,  ia  additioii  to  the  infioenee  which  their  priestly  office  gave 
them  over  aai  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  exercised  an  immense 
power  by  virtue  of  the  monopoly  which  they  established  over  the  sources 
of  secttkr  learning.  Their  influence  they  exerted  in  behalf  of  themselves 
md  their  master,  and  sucoeeded  in  forming  a  compact  and  well-organised 

Cty  among  the  laity,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  power,  rent 
y  and  Geraaany  muing  several  centuries,  and  still  shows  certain  feeble 
signs  of  ezktence. 

When  Conrad  von  Hoh^nstanfen,  the  first  of  the  Suabian  emperors, 
was  elected  in  1 138,  the  two  faetions  had  become  sufficiently  distinct  to 
be  assailable.  Conrad  had  inherited  from  the  last  Salic  emperor  the  pro- 
pnty  of  Waiblingen  in  the  £efnsthal,  and  assumed  that  nam*  as  die 
patnnymic  of  his  family.  He  also  represented  the  head  of  the  secular 
par^,  and  was  recognised  aa  the  uncompromising  champion  of  the  rights 
of  the  empire.  It  fbUowed,  not  unnaturally,  that  his  family  became 
identified  with  his  cause,  and  thai  the  name  of  the  one  should  become  a 
oanvertiUe  term  for  the  other. 

The  Papai  party  inchidcd  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  Italian  cities^ 
ever  apprehensive  of  danger  from  their  imperial  suaerain ;  the  Kings  of 
fiance ;  and  an  un-GWnaan  IbUowtng  in  Germany,  which  hiid  been  known 
mtheSaxoK  party/ 
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Bat  about  the  same  time  that  Conrad  III.  gave  his  name  to  the  imperial 
faction,  the  Bavarian  House  of  Welf  took  the  direction  of  the  opposite 
one,  and  distinguished  it  by  its  own  name.  Thus  the  two  great  factions 
of  Welf  and  Waiblingen,  changed  by  an  Italian  euphemism  into  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines,  were  constituted,  the  one  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Church,  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
it  and  of  wresting  back  its  usurped  privileges.  The  life  of  Frederic  I. 
^Barbarossa)^  the  successor  of  Conrad,  was  spent  in  one  continuous  strife 
with  his  ecclesiastical  enemies,  who,  appealing  to  the  particular  interests 
of  the  Lombard  and  Tuscan  cities,  succeeded  in  arraying  against  him  the 
formidable  League  of  Lombardy,  and  in  inflicting  a  tremendous  blow 
upon  him  on  the  field  of  Legnano.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  gained  a 
great  accession  of  strength  hy  marrying  his  son  Henry  to  Constance, 
heiress  of  William  II.,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  descendant  of 
Roger  Guiscard,  who  conquered  Sicily  from  the  Saracens,  and  annexed  it 
to  Naples  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Robert.  Henry  of  course  became 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  trans- 
mitted his  royalty  to  his  son. 

The  twenty-two  years  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Frederic  I. 
and  the  accession  of  Frederic  II.  were  years  of  gain  to  ^e  Guelphs.  A 
short  reig^,  and  a  minority  had  impaired  the  imperial  strength,  and  given 
time  to  its  enemies  to  consolidate  their  power.  The  Ghibeline  faction 
had  languished  materially  in  Italy :  it  had  been  proscribed,  banished,  and 
suppressed  in  many  cities.  The  hand  of  the  master  was  needed  to  reform 
and  handle  it.  Accordingly  Frederic  II.  devoted  himself  to  the  task,  and 
spent  the  thirty-eight  years  of  his  reign  in  earnest  conflict  for  the  good  of 
Ins  cause,  dying  as  he  had  lived,  in  bitter  hostility  to  the  g^rasping  power, 
which  flxed  no  bounds  to  its  ambition,  and  openly  aspired  to  sovereignty 
over  all  the  princes  of  the  world.  He  left  two  sons,  Conrad,  his  heir,  and 
Manfred,  who  was  illegitimate. 

Conrad,  although  he  had  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  was  by  the 
arts  of  Innocent  IV.  prevented  from  attidning  the  imperial  dignity;  but 
although  strong  efforts  were  made  to  frustrate  that  end,  he  was  able  to 
establish  himself  in  his  kingdom  of  Naples.  After  reigning  two  years  he 
died,  leaving  a  young  son  to  succeed  him,  commending  him  to  the  care  of 
his  uncle  Manfred  and  to  that  of  the  Pope.  Innocent,  to  whose  paternal 
charity  the  orphan  king  had  been  commended,  commenced  as  soon  as 
Conrad  was  dead  to  deprive  the  child  of  his  kingdom.  He  incited  the  Nea- 
politan nobles  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  a  king,  and  to  form  an  oligarchical 
republic  under  the  protection  of  the  Church.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan 
he  marched  into  Naples,  and  established  himself  there  by  force  of  arms. 

Into  Sicily  he  sent  agitators  in  the  Guelphic  interest,  to  induce  tbe 
people  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Ghibeline  house  of  Suabia ; 
and  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  get  ^em  to  reject  Conradine,  and  to  form 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  republic  in  conneiion  with  Rome.  From  the 
very  flrst  it  was  apparent  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  republic  wwe 
too  uncongenial  to  be  welded  into  union.  The  mixed  races  among  the 
inhabitants,  the  aristocratic  and  popular  interests,  besides  those  of  a  small 
minority  yet  favourable  to  royal^,  were  all  so  many  causes  of  disunion. 
After  a  few  months  of  trouble  and  confusion,  Manfred,  who  had  raised 
men  and  money  in  Germany,  appeared  in  force  in  the*8outhem  provinoea» 
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defeated  the  Papal  and  Republican  troops,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
rojal  authority  both  on  the  mainland  and  in  Sicily.  For  a  short  time  he 
reigned  as  regent  for  Conradin^  but  intending  to  usurp  the  crown  for 
himself,  he  gave  out  that  his  nephew  was  dead  in  La  Magna,  and  caused 
hamself  to  be  crowned  in  Palermo.  He  was  at  once  recognised  by  friends 
and  foes  as  the  head  of  the  Ghibeline  faction,  and  as  such  displayed 
an  uncomprominng  and  active  hostility  to  the  Papal  court  and  all  its 
adherents. 

The  vice-regent  of  Christ  returned  hatred  for  hatred,  and  bitterness 
for  &e  like.  But  failing  to  find  from  his  own  resources  the  means  of 
mflicting  positive  injury  upon  his  enemy,  he  entered  into  intrigues  with 
the  princes  he  thought  most  likely  to  be  helping  to  him.  Richard,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  IH.,  was  nrst  applied  to,  as  being  a 
wealthy  and  ambitious  prince,  who  might  not  think  his  money  and  repu- 
tation ill-employed  if  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  so  fine  a  kingdom  as  that 
the  Pope  pretended  to  have  in  his  own  gift  The  earl  declined  the  costly 
honour  of  being  cat*s-paw  to  the  Pope.  The  ELing  of  England,  attracted 
by  the  glitter  of  the  prize,  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  election  of  his 
son  Edmund  to  the  throne  of  Naples ;  but  after  spending  large  sums  in 
preparing  for  the  enterprise,  broke  off  the  further  consideration  of  it 

Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  willingly  responded  to  the 
inritation.  Alexander  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  Innocent,  published  a 
crusade  against  Manfred,  and  promised  innumerable  spiritual  and  bodily 
benefits  to  all  who  should  assist  the  French  count  in  his  holy  warfare. 

With  a  small  but  well-appointed  army,  Charles  marched  southward, 
came  to  Rome,  was  admitted  to  the  high  degree  of  *^  Senator,"  and  pro- 
claimed the  champion  of  the  Church  and  the  Guelphs.  He  increasea  his 
trmy  to  an  imposing  strength,  and  went  to  seek  Manfred,  who  had 
gathered  a  fine  army,  and  awaited  his  enemy  at  Benevento.  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Saracens,  were  opposed  to  the  Franco-Italian  troops.  Man- 
fred, the  incarnation  of  bravery,  led  the  one ;  Charies  of  Anjou,  a  skilful 
and  bold  general,  the  other. 

After  a  inrious  fight,  in  which  the  Germans  and  Saracens  fought  like 
lions,  Manfred's  army  was  routed.  He  himself,  scorning  to  be  taken, 
and  seeing  no  prospect  of  making  another  stand,  rushed  into  the  thick  of 
the  fray  and  was  killed.  The  French  soldiers  raised  a  pile  of  stones  over 
the  corpse  of  the  enemy  they  respected ;  but  the  poor  malignity  of  the 
Papal  legate  denied  the  Suabian  hero  even  this  humble  resting-place. 
The  body  was  ordered  to  be  removed,  and  was  thrown  by  the  legate's 
order  to  the  dogs  and  beasts  of  the  plain. 

No  serious  resistance  was  offered  after  this ;  and  Charles  found  him- 
mM,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  in  possession  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily. 

The  parW  of  the  Guelphs  seemed  dominant  in  Italy,  when  the  Ghibe- 
Knes,  unwilnng  to  yield  all,  put  forward  Conradine,  who  was  not  dead, 
but  aKve  and  in  his  seventeenth  year,  as  a  claimant  of  the  crown  and  the 
head  of  their  faction.  An  army  of  Germans  was  raised  to  support  the 
discontented  spirits  which  the  Ghibelines  had  fomented  both  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  where  the  harsh  government  of  the  French  had  ahready  proved 
most  galling.  Conradine,  accompanied  by. the  young  Duke  of  Austria, 
and  many  of  the  barons  of  La  Magna,  put  himself  at  their  head  and 
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marched  south,  j«al  at  the  tune  that  aU  Sicily,  with  the  exo^>tioQ  q£ 
Mesuaa,  Palermo^  and  Syraeofle,  had  viaen  ag^ainst  their  mlara  aod  de- 
clared  for  him.  At  Tagliaceaia  he  naetr  ChMrles  widi  a  amall  bedy  e£ 
difloipUntd  Freneh  troops.  The  %ht  was  sharp  and  fuiioiia;  yictoij 
seeooad  about  to  deolare  on  the  side  of  Coiuradnie^  wheo  a  fiexce  chaj^ 
xBade  by  Eacdo  de  Valery  and  WiUiam,  Pnnoe  of  the  Mocea,  broke  tie 
vietoffBi  and  wrested  their  yietory  from  them  at  the  momeot  that  It  seamed 
complete.  Conradine,  with  a  few  friends,  escaped  to  Astura,  whece  he 
was  recognised  aad  deiiveved  up  to  his  euemy. 

The  emelty  o£  Chades  was  harbarooB.  Soaie  Bommos  who  bad  been 
captured  fightii^i^  in  the  ranks  against  him,  were  selected  as  examples  to 
all  Italians  who  might  daro  to  sesist  his  autherity.  He  first  ordered  that 
their  feet  should  be  utricken  off,  but  fearing  lest  the  sight  of  the  maimed 
wpetehes  in  the  Booaan  stoeets  might  irritate  the  populace  against  bus, 
he  had  them,  driven  into  a  house  whioh  was  then  shut  up^  guarded  and 
fired,  aod  burnt  to  ashes  with  all  its  prisoDera. 

For  Conradine  aad  his  friends  then  was  small  hope  of  mercy  frooi 
such  a  man*  The  iatenests  of  the  king  aod  Pope  were  largely  eooaceroed 
in  his  death.  While  the  right&d  owaec  of  Naples  and  SeiW  lived  the 
crown  must  sit  but  loosely  on  the  Imtow  of  the  usurper ;  and  while  the 
head  of  the  hated  GhibeAaaes  sundTed,  the  Pope  must  look  lor  powerfdl 
resistanee  to  his  extcavagaiit  pMteasions»  and  Mto  in  constant  dread  of 
being  redueed  from  the  rank  of  pontiff  prince  and  dispenser  of  kingdoaas, 
to  the  position  oocnpied  by  the  fishermaa  of  GaMlee,  whose  successor  be 
was,  aad  in  whose  name  he  ruled. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  hesitation  in  the  minds  of  either  Charles 
or  dement  about  putting  dieir  prisoner  to  death.  Gi^he  only  question  was 
as  to  the  manoec.  Assassination  would  have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  precedent  A  pcdsoned  draught  or  a  tightened  neck^band  would 
seem  to  have  iiamasenHed  themselves  as  fitting  agents  to  the  minds  of 
people  who  weoe  familiar  to  the  use  of  them.  But  these,  although  they 
might  do  the  work  and  avoid  the  scandal  attaching  to  open  violence,  woald 
neither  satisfy  the  blood  lust  of  triumphant  tyranny  aov  strike  that  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  enemies  winch  a  public  ^al  and  execution  were  cal* 
colated  to  do. 

A  speeial  oour^  composed  of  barons,  ^ndics,  and  leading  men  from  the 
p»ci|^  Neapolitan  cities,  was  diarged  with  the  trial  of  iike  prisoners^ 
who  weee  accused  of  high  treason,  in  that  they  had  finightufor  their  owa 
undoubted  right,  against  a  prince  who  was  not  their  king.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  sentence  was  g^ven  against  them,  in  spite  of  the  unwillingness 
of  some  of  the  judges  to  concur,  and  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  even  of  the 
French,  horrified  at  the  cnieky  aad  injustice  of  the  king.  The  kmg 
willed  it,  and  it  was  done. 

On  the  25th  October,  1268,  ConKfedine,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  last  of  a  Mne  of  emperors  and  king% 
was  led  forth  in  the  market-plaoe  of  his  own  capital  to  suffer  death  as  a 
fitlon.  With  him  walked  the  young  Duks  of  Austria,  his  componioa  from 
infimcy,  and  partaker  in  hie  fiite.  Many  of  their  friends  had  already  ^Ilen; 
tibey  came  to  close  the  list  of  illustrious  victims* 

The  scaffold  was  oovered  with  purple,  out  of  mock  respect  for  the 
quality  of  the  prisoners.    A  strong  guard  was  statuHied  around  it,  lest 
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thft  dense  mass  of  people  who  filled  the  sqiiare  ahoiild  be  moved  to  atteai^ 
a  rescue.  Ffom  ea  emiaenee  comnaQdiag  e  view  of  the  wliole,  Charlee 
waiohed  ftho  ope»tioit  of  hie  revenge. 

Ateoe  tune  it  eeened  ee  if  the  moh  woold  be  azeHsed  to  the  sense  and 
actioa  of  men.  Wheft  the  aentettoe  ^hieh  eemdemned  Coaradine  as  a 
"  laenlegiews  titttor"  was  read^  and  Concadine  raised  hie  Toice  in  earnest 
pfoteol,  appeidiBg  to  God  and  the  people*  a  kiot  treasier  was  perceived  in 
the  crowd,  a  moreaaBnt  as  of  people  ready  to  obey  any  directer  of  their 
impolaea.  B«i  nodireelor  appealed;  fear  olulled  the  Inkewarm  hearts  of 
the  inopdem,  and  they  waked  in  silence  the  iasno  of  the  day's  work. 

The  Duke  of  Austria  suffered  first.  As  soon  as  his  head  rolled  npoQ 
the  Mafibld,  Us  firieod  seiaadit  in  his  anas  and  Uased  the  gory  faee.  He 
tbaa  bade  farevpell  to  those  abe«t  him,  deeUred  his  rights  to  survive  ia 
Petor  III.  of  Ai^gea^  and  sesigQed  hioMelf  to  ibe  hands  of  the  execu- 
fioaer. 

Thus  perished  the  last  direet  sap lesentative  of  the  illa^oiis  house  of 
Saahia.  But  Manfred's  davghter,  Conalaaee,  had  been  married  to  Peter 
m.  of  Arafon,  so  that  his  rights  and  iadieeetly  thM  of  has  brother's  soo^ 
w«Ke  zepresented  by^  this  pmoe. 

Charles  was^  howesseff^  aaseinant.  His  aneeues  were  crushed,  his  people 
in  snbjaeiion,  his  allies  wvm  poverM;  and  it  might  be  SMd  of  hiea,  as  was 
said  of  anetber  tyrant^  tlwt  <«  he  laaked  noth«ig--hat  the  wrath  of  God.'' 
T^mg^  ho  hid  tasted  royal  Ueod  bis  tUrst  was  far  Irom  satisfied.  Ha 
gare  uahridled  iadi4genee  to  Us  onielty,  and  dehi|*ed  the  hu»d  with  native 
blood.  All  who  eoiiM  be  proved  to  hava  takea  any  part  against  hiu  in 
Ae  late  wav  were  barbarously  pat -to  death,  their  property  was  eoofiscated, 
their  hooaes  were  destroy^  The  disaffected  distiicte  wero  made  a 
howhBg  waste,  and  the  luag  wttnesaed  the  annihilatioa  of  his  enemies 
bflibre  ne  talked  of  pardonimg  them*  This  was  en  the  mainlaad,  but 
severer  piinishaieni,  if  possiblo,  was  in  stone  fi>r  the^  Bidiiaas,  who  had 
risen  very  generally  in  favour  of  Conradine. 

GkiiUsHiaa&  r  Estendaed^a  Freaeh  bacon  acdl  a  fieaee  batcher,  inse 
any  eoiatiott  of  pity,  was  ssnt  over  to  eradioalM  the  rebeUion  in  Sicily.  Witlk 
soaia  Fseneh  tmops  and  a  number  of  faithless  Sicilians,  he  snceeeded  ia 
rertoriB^^  his  naoter's  authority  in  most  parts  of  the  island,  but  his  mode 
of  proceeding  was  sach  as  to  tendfy  aU  who  had  the  means  of  defence  into 
the  »06t  desperate  redataaee. 

At  A^osba  a  thovaaaid  ^iasas  and  two  haodred  Tuscan  cavalry  took 
adwBtage  of  the  strong  position  of  the  piaoe^  dedbed  to  surrender^  and 
pieparad  to  sell  t^eir  lives  ai  tW  very  highest  peioe.  Guillaome  eneamped 
reaiad  it»  and  made  several  raia  attempts  to  carry  it  1^  storm,  his  fury 
inoreasiagat.eaekrabuC  k  is  qaite  possible  he  might  haye  been  obliged 
to  admit  the  garrison  to  a  capitulation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  accursed 
tieaeherj  of  six  «£  the  bisiegsd.  These  wretches  admitted  the  Fcench 
by  aigh4  throngb  a  postern  gate  into  th»  city,  which  was  given  up  to  the 
bntai  lieeaca  of  the  aoUiwrs..  Kurder^  rapine^  all  the  hoarors  of  warr 
were  aaddtfyily  let  locae  e*  the  devoted  people:  the  very  eietarns  and  cora 
bins  were  seaivhed  for  victims,  and  ths  refugees  dragged  out,  to  be  put  to^ 
death  in  t^A  way  snggeated  l^  the  fieMbsi^  spirit  of  the  slayer  aA  the 
moment.  When  the  first  ooslaaght  was  over,  the  aarageay  of  the  eom^ 
mandei  tnddlgad  itealC  i^  aoaa»  horrible  ezeociseSi    He  selected  a  aian 
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of  great  strength  and  stature  to  serve  as  executioner,  had  the  Agostani 
bi:pught  bound  before  him,  and  made  the  butcher  chop  at  them  with  a 
large  sword.  When  the  man  flagged  through  the  hardness  of  his  task, 
stoups  of  wine  were  brought  to  re&esh  him,  and  on  he  went  with  his 
diabolical  work.  On  the  sea-shore  Gruillaume  erected  a  pile  of  heads  and 
trunks,  disgracing  the  top  of  it  with  the  carcases  of  the  six  Sicilian 
Judases,  who  thus  received  the  just  reward  of  their  sin.  Many  wretches 
rushed  to  the  sea  and  were  drowned.  Corrado  Capece  having  surrendered, 
was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  sent  to  Catania,  and  there  hanged.  Kis  two 
brothers  perished  on  the  gibbet  at  Naples.*  Not  a  roan  of  Agosta  was 
left  alive. 

Charles  having  thus  brought  the  people  under  him,  to  the  obedience 
of  the  vanquished,  began  to  make  them  feel  the  weight  of  his  dominion. 
Those  who  had  exclaimed  against  the  seventy  of  the  Suabian  govern- 
ment, looked  back  with  regrets  to  the  time  when  Manfred  ruled  them. 
^  We  thought  we  had  got  a  king  from  the  Father  of  fathers,  and  we  have 
got  anti-Christ."  This  was  the  language  of  the  clergy,  who,  curbed  by 
Manfred,  were  utterly  despoiled  by  Charles.  The  privileges  he  had  sworn 
to  the  Pope  he  would  restore  were  not  only  denied,  but  those  yet  retained 
were  taken  away.  The  conventual  revenues  were  seized  by  the  champion 
of  the  Church,  and  the  wolf  whom  the  Pope  had  delighted  to  honour  with 
a  sheep's  clothing  began  to  flesh  his  fangs  in  the  Church's  lambs.  The 
barons  friendly  to  the  Angevins  were  deprived  of  property  on  the  pre- 
tence that  they  had  acquired  it  through  Manfred,  who  had  no  power  to 
confer  it ;  and  those  of  them  who  could  not  prove  themselves  free  from 
all  taint  of  treason  were  deprived  as  traitors.  The  French  soldiery  were 
enriched  with  Italian  spoils ;  a  new  nobility  was  created ;  the  feudal 
system  in  its  harshest  form  was  thrust  upon  the  peopU ;  secret  prison- 
houses  sprung  up  in  hateful  abundance ;  the  voice  of  Justice  was  stifled, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  ground  down  to  misery  under  the  iron  heel  of 
a  foreign  despot. 

The  taxes  were  crushing  and  most  ofiensively  levied ;  the  currency  was 
debased  by  the  government,  and  then  called  in  at  the  loss  ojf  the  people ; 
heiresses  were  compelled  to  marry  needy  Frenchmen ;  estates  were  made 
wildernesses  that  some  French  lord  might  hunt  over  them,  while  the 
owner  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  kill  a  head  of  g^me. 

In  their  domestic  relations  the  poor  people  were  fearfully  insulted. 
Lawlessness,  conscious  of  security,  ran  riot  through  the  land,  and  re- 
spected neither  rank  nor  condition  in  gratifying  its  lust.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  was  the  rock  on  which  the  French  rule  split.  *'  Quas  omnia  et 
graviora  quidem,  ut  arbitror,  patienti  animo  Siculi  tolerassent,  nisi  (quod 
primum  cunctis  dominantibus  cavendum  est)  alienas  foeminas  invasissent." 
(Nicolas  Specialis.) 

The  letters,  remonstrances,  and  threats  of  Clement  availed  nothing. 
Charles  knew  he  was  in  possession,  and  cared  not  for  weapons  which  were 
not  carnal.  He  laughed  at  the  legate's  messages,  and  openly  declined  to 
heed  then.  Ever  on  the  watch,  losing  no  opportunity,  and  careful  fat 
everything,  he  defied  the  hatred  of  enemies  who  were  weaker  than  him- 
self. His  mind  could  grasp  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  pre- 
sent position,  and  allow  his  thoughts  to  wander  beyond  it. 

He  fancied  that  he  saw  in  the  weakness  of  the  Greek  Empire  an  op- 
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portuDity  of  seiziDg  the  Greek  crown.  He  openly  aspired  to  it,  and 
secretly  but  actively  prepared  the  means  to  compass  it.  Adroitly  availing 
himself  of  his  brother  St.  Louis's  crusading  zeal,  he  temporised  about 
joining  his  ill-fated  expedition,  but  g^ve  it  sufficient  countenance  to  g^ve 
him  the  power  of  turning  the  crusaders,  if  victorious  over  their  heathen 
foes,  ^painst  their  Christian  brethren  at  Constantinople.  When  the  ex- 
pedition so  miserably  failed  on  the  shores  of  Tunis,  he  contrived  to  get 
free  with  his  own  small  band,  and  to  arrange  favourable  conditions  for 
his  own  interest ;  and  though  he  did  not  get  the  assistance  he  looked  for 
from  his  brother's  arms,  he  managed  to  draw  himself  unscathed  out  of  the 
fire  which  consumed  them.  Under  pretext  of  arming  for  this  crusade,  he 
had  built  a  fleet  of  war  vessels,  and  collected  stores  of  arms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  striking  a  blow  at  the  tottering  empire  of  Michael  Pal»ologu& 
While  the  wrecks  of  his  brother's  ships  were  strewing  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  his  own  were  riding  safely  in  the  harbours  of  Italy. 

In  Italy  he  seemed  resolved  to  be  absolute.  He  dictated  in  Tuscany 
as  vicar-general  to  the  emperor,  at  the  same  time  that  he  persecuted  witn 
bitterness  the  entire  Ghibeline  party.     He  surprised  and  spoiled  Genoa 

her.     "~  -.-.--- 


without  declaring  war  against  her.  He  seized  on  Lombard  and  Pied- 
montese  towns,  and  treated  them  as  his  own  vassals  ;  and  even  in  Rome 
he  proceeded,  by  virtue  of  his  rank  of  "  senator,"  to  oust  the  Pope  of  his 
authority,  and  to  assume  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  avenger,  the  dear 
son  of  the  Church,  had  thrust  himself  into  her  house  and  over  her  head. 

By  the  time  Nicholas  IIL  became  Pope,  in  1277,  matters  were  ripe 
for  change.  The  hatred  of  all  cUsses  of  Italians  for  the  French  tyrant 
had  grown  to  maturity ;  the  murmurs  of  his  subjects  were  getting  too 
distinct  to  be  prevented  from  finding  expression  in  action.  The  barons 
of  Sicily  and  Naples  were  writhing  under  the  tyranny  of  their  master, 
and  the  insufferable  insolence  of  their  new  compeers.  The  clergy  were 
of  opinion  that  he  was  anti-Christ,  and  the  people  regarded  him  as  a  fiend 
incarnate. 

John  of  Procida,  a  learned  physician,  who  had  shared  the  fate  of 
Manfred's  party,  been  exiled,  and  seen  hb  property  pass  into  alien  hands, 
had  not  ceased  to  agitate  and  move  the  spirit  of  rivals  against  the  usurper. 
He  had  been  fiivourably  received  by  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  bestowed 
eetates  on  him,  but  declined  to  measure  swords  with  the  King  of  France 
in  support  of  his  claim  to  the  Sicilian  crown.  But  now  that  circumstances 
seemed  favourable,  John  of  Procida,  who  had  lately  refirained  from  push- 
ing himself  forward,  agun  troubled  the  waters. 

The  Greek  emperor,  aware  of  Charles's  designs  against  him,  must 
naturally  be  glad  to  see  bis  enemy  destroyed ;  the  Pope,  whose  very 
existence  as  a  prince  was  at  stake,  must  form  one  in  acomoiuation  against 
him  ;  and  surely  if  an  opportunity  offered,  Peter  would  not  hang  back 
from  an  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  would  double  the  extent  of  his 
dominions.  With  these  convictions  in  his  mind,  John  flitted  between 
Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Saragossa,  intriguing,  arranging,  preparing 
for  the  overthrow  of  Charles.  The  reward  of  his  exertions  was  the  alli- 
ance of  the  three  princes  to  achieve  this  object  Nicholas  confirmed  the 
right  already  inherent  in  Peter,  to  the  Sicilian  crown,  and  signed  a  deed 
of  gif^t,  which  was  at  least  as  valid  as  that  by  which  Charles  had  acquired 
possession. 
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By  personal  mita6on,  made  at  the  thk  of  fate  life,  John  aroused  die 
Sicilians  to  a  sense  of  tiieir  sitvation,  and  to  a  deterimination  to  resist  tlie 
oppressor  on  iht  firat  opportunity.  The  plot  was  thickening  but  was  not 
matured ;  the  egg  of  rebellioii  was  laid  hut  not  ready  to  brmk,  when  ijbe 
incident  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers  predpitstted  matters  to  a  terrihie 
conclusion,  and  took  the  direction  of  them  out  of  John  of  ]0bcida's 
hands. 

On  Easter  Tuesd^,  diet  Man^h,  1282,  the  people  tyf  Palermo  had 
gone  to  hear  respers  at  the  church  c^  San  Spirito,  on  Morreale,  a  short 
distance  from  f^  town.  At  the  same  place  was  a  pleasutv  garden,  where 
the  people  wcve  wont  to  walk  and  amuse  themseltes  alber  sereioe  was 
over.  On  this  particular  evening  the  Paletnitans  were  lltere  in  large 
numbers,  attracted  by  the  fineness  of  die  weather  and  the  festivity  of  tibe 
Easter  octave.  A  iramber  of  the  officers  of  the  viceroy  were  also  theie^ 
for  the  purpose  as  diey  said  of  maintaining  onier.  Herbeit  of  Orieans, 
the  viceroy,  had  forbidden  the  Sicilians  to  wear  arms,  or  to  train  them- 
selves to  use  them.  They  were  therefore  on  thb  occasion  nnurmed, 
while  the  French  carried  their  oustomaiy  weapons. 

The  Frendi,  who  had  come  to  preserve  order,  begaH)  as  usual,  to 
presume  upon  thedr  superiority,  and  to  insult  the  people.  Their  condoet 
towards  the  women  was  such  as  to  call  out  the  remonstrances  of  the  men. 
To  them  the  Frenchmen  only  replied  with  offensive  taunts,  and  did  not 
desist  from  their  insolent  behaviour.  Some  especially  insolent  speech  or 
act  evoked  the  indignant  protest  of  some  Sicilian  youth,  who  delivered 
themselves  so  boldly  that  the  French  exclaimed,  ^  They  must  havo  con- 
cealed arms  or  they  would  not  talk  so."  One  of  imm  named  Dronet, 
more  brutal  than  tlie  rest,  made  up  to  where  a  beantifel  girl  of  noble 
femily  was  walking  with  her  betrothed  and  her  parents,  and  accused  her 
of  carrying  conceded  weapons.  On  her  denying  tiie  charge,  Drooet 
caught  hold  of  her  widi  his  left  hand  and  throst  his  right  into  her  bosom, 
at  the  same  time  attempting  to  kiss  her.  The  girl  fainted,  and  fell  bade 
.in  her  lover's  arms. 

A  young  man  whose  name  is  unknown,  saw  the  oocorrence  and  rushed 
forward,  knocked  Drouet  down,  drew  his  sword,  and  killed  Uie  fellow 
with  his  own  wes^Km,  shouting  as  he  did  so,  ^  Death  to  the  Frendi ! 
Down  with  die  French  T  The  cry,  like  ikie  voice  of  God,  eehoed  througli 
liie  country,  and  stirred  the  hearts  of  all.  Each  msen's  hand  was  immo^ 
diately  against  the  aliens.  Implements  of  husbandry,  or  of  househdd 
use,  served  the  place  of  more  recognised  weapons.  A  horrible  scene  of 
mutual  slaughter  ensued,  the  Sicilians  suffering  severely  from  their  well- 
armed  enemies;  but  for  the  French,  the  contemporary  historian  remarks 
with  significant  terseness,  they  numbered  two  handled,  and  two  hundred 
fell. 

From  die  garden  the  insuig^nts  ran,  exdted  and  Moody,  with  die  dead 
men's  swords  in  their  hands,  to  the  dty,  aymg,  **  Death  to  the  Frendi  !* 
and  dealing  it  to  them  whenever  they  came  in  their  way. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Ruggiero  Mastrangelo,  they  took  possession  of 
Palermo,  surrounded  and  broke  the  pidaoe  of  the  gownior,  killed  the 
inhabitants,  and  destroyed  the  property.  The  gOTemor  faioMdf  escaped 
almost  by  a  miracle. 

All  that  evening  and  all  that  night  the  populace  gave  loose  rem  to 
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^leir  lory ;  O^J  broke  into  die  contents  md  slew  tbe  French  monks ; 
the  altar  was  no  asylum;  neither  men,  women,  nordiilfiren  were  spared; 
neither  age  nor  rank  afScrrded  proteotion.  **  Remember  Agosta !"  was  the 
cry  when  the  blood  fury  began  to  abate  to-^  old  tune,  and  again  tiie 
Imtcheiy  went  on  till  the  evening's  work  had  two  diousand  corpses  to 
riiow  for  it.  Christian  burial  was  deoied  to  the  dead,  who  were  cast  into 
pits  and  buried  like  dogs. 

Giovanni  di  San  Remigio,  the  gotenior,  wild  had  escaped  to  the  castle 
of  Vieari,  thirty  miles  hwB  Paleraio,  next  day  aioused  the  French  in  the 
neighbotirhood,  wid  the  feadai  militia,  for  the  purpose  of  ayenging  dieir 
fallen  countrymen.  But  their  own  Nemesis  was  at  hand.  An  irregular 
band  had  started  at  daylight  from  Pdenno  in  pursuit  of  the  governor, 
and  ran  him  to  earth  at  Yicari.  Whether  out  of  respect,  or  from  what- 
ever consideration,  it  was  ofSsred  to  San  Remigpo  that  he  and  the  soldiers 
with  him  might  embark  for  Provence,  and  dieir  Kves  should  be  spared 
if  they  would  surrender.  The  terms  were  seomiuHy  refused ;  a  sortie 
was  made,  and  sustMned  mikx  gvetut  ralour  tOl  the  governor  fell  (nerced 
with  arrows;  then  a  fear  came  upon  the  French,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Vespers  upon  their  assailants,  who  rushed  forward  to  the  ciy,  **  Deadi  to 
the  French  V*  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword. 

The  ferocity  of  the  outbreak  left  the  insurgents  no  hope  of  reoon- 
riliation.  Theg^  had  gone  thus  far,  ikwy  must  go  still  futher.  In  a  sort 
of  pariiament  hastily  summoned  at  Palermo,  the  regal  form  of  govern- 
ment was  renounced  for  ever ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  form  a  commonwealth 
under  the  protection  of  the  Church.  Ruggiero  Mastrangelo  was  made 
chief  of  the  provisional  government,  with  a  council  to  assist  him. 

The  town  of  Coileone,  moved  by  the  example  of  Palermo,  sent  deputies 
to  make  common  cause  with  her,  and  to  propose  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance.  The  council  was  unaramous  m  its  decision  to  accept  the  offer, 
and  publicly  swore  on  the  Gospels,  faith  and  friendship  with  the  Corieonesi ; 
and  further,  to  assist  them  in  destroying  the  strong  casde  of  Calatamauro, 
about  ten  miles  from  their  city. 

As  soon  as  the  pact  was  m»de,  Bomfano,  captain  of  the  Corieonesi,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men  mad  Scoured  the  country  round, 
seizing  the  royal  mi^azines  and  herds  intended  for  the  expedition  to  Con- 
stantinople, ranng  the  oastles,  and  destroying  nt^ieriy  all  that  bore  any 
connexion  with  the  French.  Such  was  their  fury  in  killing,  diat  Sami 
Ifalaspina  says  it  seemed  as  if  every  man  had  a  fiEriner,  son,  or  brother  to 
arenge,  or  wm  possessed  with  the  belief  that  in  slaying  a  Frenchman  he 
did  God  sendee. 

Other  places  took  the  infection,  slew  their  IVench,  and  sent  deputies 
to  Palermo.  There  a  more  numerous  pariiament  assented  to  Ae  republic 
under  die  Chundi,  and  swore  to  die  ratner  than  serve  the  French. 

When  the  assembly  had  been  wrought  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm, 
Mastrangelo  rose  to  direct  it.  He  pointed  out  that  they  had  committed 
themselves  irretrievably  to  resistanoe ;  that  Charles  would  be  implacable; 
that  he  had  ships  and  soldiers  which  would  soon  be  sent  against  them  tx> 
destroy  them ;  and  fini^ed  a  most  eloquent  appeal  to  their  patriotism  by 
urging  them  to  organise  disciplined  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
their  yet  incomplete  work,  uid  of  offering  the  steadiest  defence  agunst 
the  attacks  which  would  assuredly  be  made. 
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It  was  resolved  to  inyite  Messina,  which  was  still  held  for  the  king,  to 
throw  off  the  foreign  yoke. 

Three  columns  were  formed  under  the  direction  of  Mastrangelo,  one  to 
secure  the  country  towards  Cefalu,  the  second  to  march  on  Calatafimif 
and  the  other  to  take  the  heart  of  the  island  by  Castrogioyanni.  They 
went,  and  did  their  work.  Burning  houses,  murdered  people,  marked  the 
line  of  their  march.  Sacrifices  of  nlood  and  fire  were  needed  to  cleanse 
the  land,  and  terribly  it  was  purified. 

Messina,  where  Herbert  of  Orleans  resided,  did  not  at  once  respond  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  sister  city.  She  sent  some  gsdleys  to  blockade  the 
port  of  Palermo,  and  to  insult  the  garrison.  These  latter,  however, 
declared  they  could  not  exchange  blows  with  their  brethren,  that  they 
reserved  their  anger  for  their  enemies,  and  at  the  same  time  they  reared 
the  Cross  of  Messina  by  side  of  the  Eagle  of  Palermo  on  their  walls. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  town  authorities  of  Messina  sent  five  hundred 
archers,  under  Captain  Chiriolo,  a  Sicilian,  to  take  possession  of  Taormina, 
which  the  rebels  had  failed  to  occupy.  Scarcely  had  they  left  the  town 
when  the  people,  who  had  become  moculated  with  the  general  feeling, 
finding  so  large  a  force  of  the  municipal  guard  withdrawn,  began  to 
murmur  at  the  measures  which  were  being  taken  against  their  country- 
men. From  murmurs  they  proceeded  to  some  acts  of  insubordination, 
and  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect  that  the  viceroy,  who  had  but  six 
hundred  men-at-arms  with  him,  withdrew  all  but  ninety  into  the  castle 
of  Matagrifone  and  his  own  palace.  These  ninety  he  sent,  under  Micheletto 
Gatta,  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  archers,  who  had  gone  to  Taormina, 
and  of  whose  fidelity  he  was  more  than  doubtful. 

When  the  archers  saw  them  coming,  they  suspected  their  object,  and, 
incited  by  Bartolomeo,  a  citizen,  received  them  with  a  cloud  of  arrows. 

Forty  saddles  were  emptied :  the  rest  of  the  band  turned  round  and 
fied  to  the  castle  of  Scaletta-  The  Sicilians  tore  up  the  banners  of 
Charles  and  marched  back  to  raise  the  people  of  Messina. 

Meantime,  the  Messinese,  under  the  guidance  ofHBartolomeo  Maniscaloo, 
rose  against  their  masters.  The  savage  cr}',  *<  Death  to  the  French  !*' 
was  repeated  and  passed  along.  Again  many  innocent  persons  perished, 
and  the  capital  of  the  island  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

Next  day  a  government,  composed  of  the  principal  people  in  the  city, 
was  formed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Palermo.  A  vdn  attempt 
was  made  by  the  viceroy  to  seduce  the  new  chief  magistrate  from  his  post. 
The  messenger  was  sent  back  with  an  offer  to  spare  the  lives  of  Herbert 
of  Orleans  and  those  with  him,  on  condition  that  they  should  give  up 
arms,  horses,  and  baggage,  and  sail  direct  to  Acquamorte,  in  Provence, 
without  touching  on  the  Sicilian  or  Calabriau  coasts.  The  terms  were 
agreed  to,  but  broken  by  Herbert,  who,  instead  of  sidling  to  Pirovence, 
landed  on  the  Calabrian  coast,  where  it  seems  he  had  given  a  rendezvoos 
to  the  late  garrison  of  Messina. 

On  the  same  conditions  the  garrisons  of  Matagrifone  and  Scaletta 
surrendered,  but  a  sudden  frenzy  coming  upon  the  people  at  hearing  of 
the  bad  faith  of  the  viceroy,  and  being  hirther  excited  at  the  threats  of 
Charles  against  them,  they  broke  into  the  places  where  the  prisoners 
were  confined  for  safety,  and  murdered  them  every  one. 
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Thus,  io  the  space  of  one  month,  the  train  which,  comparatively 
^)6aking,  a  small  spark  had  kindled  in  Palermo  communicated  with  the 
whole  island,  and  mid  its  final  explosion  in  Messina.  In  one  month  the 
people  who  had  seemed  so  crushed  had  shaken  off  a  t^rrannical  joke,  and 
dared  to  be  free.  They  had  asserted  in  the  most  positive  way  the  rights 
of  long-enduring,  moch-suffering  humanity;  and  horrible  as  the  means 
they  resorted  to  were,  tremendous  as  was  the  cruelty  of  the  indiiscriminate 
massacres,  it  must  be  remembered  that  severity  was  their  only  safety, 
"  thoroogh"  their  single  course ;  and  that  in  extenuation  of  the  wholesale 
slanghters,  in  which  nearly  eight  thousand  people  perished,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  French  had  furnished  them  with  only  too  valid  precedents, 
asd  that  in  the  fury  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  might  be  recojrnised  the  sign 
of  even-handed  justice  dealing  out  measure  for  measure  for  the  deletion 
of  Agosta. 

With  the  events  which  took  place  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  I 
do  not  propose  to  deal  in  detail. 

Charles  *made  the  most  desperate  attempts  to  reeain  his  authority, 
closely  besieged  Messina  in  person,  until  he  was  forced  back  by  the  com- 
lined  efforts  of  the  Sicilians,  Genoese,  and  Spaniards.  These  latter, 
under  Ruggiero  di  Loria,  who  commanded  the  Catalan  fleet  fitted  out 
with  the  money  obtuned  from  Michael  Palseologus,  swept  the  seas  of  the 
ships  which  should  have  borne  Charles's  expedition  to  the  East  The 
knd  fcm^es  were  also  so  severely  handled  by  the  valiant  defenders  of 
Menina,  that  Charles  was  compelled  to  withdraw  hastily  to  the  main- 
land, in  order  to  avoid  capture  by  the  people  he  had  come  to  subdue. 

How  Peter  IIL  of  Aragon  ultimately  came  to  the  crown  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Sicilians  and  by  grant  of  the  Pope,  defended  the  island 
agunst  the  French,  and  severed  it  horn  its  connexion  with  Naples,  I  do 
not  propose  to  relate,  nor  to  puraue  an  inquiry  into  the  quarrals  which 
for  two  hundred  years  arose  out  of  the  Spsmish  and  French  claims  to 
dominion  in  Italy. 

The  story  of  we  Sicilian  Vespera  stands  by  itself,  one  of  many  memo- 
xials  of  the  degree  to  which  bad  government  may  be  exercised  without 
reaistance,  smd  of  the  tremendous  excesses  which  an  oppressed  people  can 
commit  when  once  they  proceed  to  action  in  a  condition  which  u  almost 


I  story  was  long  remembered  in  France.  ^<  If  I  am  provoked,''  said 
Henri  lY.,  ''I  will  break&st  at  Milan  and  dine  at  Maples."  «*And 
peihaps,"  said  the  Spanish  ambassador,  "  your  majesty  may  reach  Sicily 
in  time  for  Vespers.'* 

F.  W.  R. 
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BAEOS^  VON  BTOOKMAE. 

Iir  the  man  wko  SM  on  July  9  kstt  at  G^burr,  and  whose  death 
foimed  die  eubjeei  of  an  fioglkh  aefpapaper  pangrn^,  the  G^ermans  lo«t 
a  wise  statesman,  a  warm-*b«arted  patriot,  and  a  good  citiicn.  The 
worthy  folk  of  Coburg  were  fond  of  pointing  out  his  house  to  tispeUsn, 
altkouffh  many  of  the  latter,  even  hie  own  eoiintr3rmen,  had  probably  nefsr 
heard  his  name  befwe.  This  may  be  partly  expkined  by  the  peouliv 
position  in  whioh  Stecknar  stood  to  state  affairs ;  for  while  ezerciiuig  a 
decided  infliieiiee  in  the  formatk>n  of  new  states  and  the  fiUl  of  Emopeia 
dynasties,  it  was  hia  destiny  to  beeeme  searce  known  beyond  his  own  im- 
mediate circle.  As  we  English  owe  much  to  him,  a  memoir  may  not  be 
oat  of  place  here  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  most  trustworthy  and  intimate 
friends. 

Christian  Frederick  Stookmar  was  bom  at  Cobmrg  on  A'\xgwik  22, 
1787,  the  son  of  «  welUto-do  and  vespeoted  bourgeois  family.  Hie  mother 
was  a  very  sensible,  tnie*heairted  wemaa,  his  father  a  man  of  consideiiye 
iadepeodenee  of  ohmcter,  who  o«ce  committed  the  nnpardooftbie  sin  of 
opposing  the  yfiems  of  his  most  august  ruler.  The  Aanwter  of  bodi  the 
parents  was  faithfully  transmitted  in  the  son.  While  still  a  lad,  the  oqd- 
Bdenee  he  Mt  of  future  success  in  life  caused  his  family  coosiderahle 
amusement.  Thus  be  one  day  pointed  to  the  simple  tea  equipage,  aad 
said,  ^'  I  shall  ha;v>e  all  that  in  silver  some  day,"  and  his  mother  ealmfy 
repMed,  '*  Ifyeu  can  manage  it,  I  shall  be  gkd.''  In  later  yean  tius 
early  eonpreheneion  of  human  grandeur  wae  often  repeated  to  mm,  when 
his  ideas  as  -to  the  sooial  value  of  a  silver  teapot  had  greatly  changed* 

In  1806,  Bteckmar  weat  to  the  university,  where  .1^  studied  median. 
Bis  student-yeare  had  a  deoided  influence  on  hie  future  life.  They  M 
in  that  wretched  period  when  the  Gallic  rule  pressed  <m  Gennany  like 
lead,  when  Prussia  was  dashed  to  pieces,  the  Rhenish  Confedeiatkm 
founded,  and  the  shadow  of  death  brooded  over* the  whole  netkm.  Tht 
heart  of  the  MUs-enjoykig  you^  was  cantraoted  through  pain  at  the 
universal  misery.     Probably  he  had  brousrht  with  him  from  home  a 


tempt  for  the  old  local  governments,  and  now  he  saw  the  hollow 
of  the  Rhenish  CanTederatioo;  on  one  aide  hunaotable  weakneas,  •oa  the 
other  immoral  tyranny.  Id  him  and  in  die  cirola  of  his  friend&a  lai^giag 
for  the  unity,  might,  ssmI  gtandeur-of  iAie  German  £mpiie  vras  aroossd. 
With  the  defeat  of  Austria  in  1809,  the  feeling  of  dugam^  booaaM  ss 
great  that  the  cheerfulness  of  even  youths  grew  embittered.  Ooce  la 
his  presence  the  fury  felt  at  the  desperate  state  of  Germany  was  loudly 
expressed,  and  in  the  conversation  the  assassination  of  Napoleon  was 
suggested.  At  this  moment  an  old  Prussian  officer,  a  great  friend  of 
Stockmar  and  his  companions,  rose  and  said,  seriously,  *'  Only  yoaog  , 
people  talk  in  that  way:  let  things  be.  Any  one  who  has  been  longer 
acquainted  with  the  world  knows  that  the  French  Empire  cannot  last 
long  :  trust  to  the  natural  course  of  events."  This  calm  confidence  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Stockmar.  In  what  could  this  natural  course  of 
events  consist  p  In  the  injuiy  which  victory  itself  must  inflict  on  the 
mind  of  the  autocrat,  blinding  hb  judgment,  and  ruining  his  decision ;  in 
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th»  «kr0^:di  and  elemdon  of  duraetar  winoh  tht  bittar  need  mii«t  arowe 
m  the  Gemuui  temper.  Id  tiui  way,  and  tknmgh  a  logical  series  of  con* 
cbiieos,  the  jfrnth  fMrmad  an  ideaof  a  stale  sad  the  v^ilion  of  the  priooe 
to  the  people,  which  at  that  time  appeared  new  and  radical,  but  has  sinee 
beeome  the  ^m  basis  of  Gennan  Mberalisin. 

Stockmar's  aeademie  shidBes  wese  eoolravBd  for  fire  jean  amid  war 
and  great  catastiopbas.  Daring  the  period  he  had  grown  a  man,  he  had 
wltiMSod  many  great  events,  and  had  peaofiar  opportonities  for  the 
fimnatian  of  his  character.  In  1610  he  rvtomed  to  Ooburg  and  began 
praetiBing.  Two  yaait  later  he  was  appeiated  die  go^Ferameiit  physiciaa* 
When  Napoleon's  defeated  anny  began  its  fearfai  retiaat  £rom  Rnssia 
tlnoQgh  Gheraany,  Sioekmar  was  entrusted  with  a  do^  which  in  those 
lord  times  cost  tm  life  of  onmy  a  physician :  he  beeame  director  of  a 


kopge  military  laaaretto  at  Cobtng.  In  1814  he  marched  an  the  Rfaina 
as  dnef  snrgeon  of  the  Coboi^  contingent.  On  readnng  Mayenee,  ha 
ww-oidered  to  IVorms  as  staff  surgeon  oif  the  fifth  German  corps  d'arm^ 
wh«e  he  managed  iht  permanent  hospital  nadsr  Steia's  administratioB. 
ffis  irst  ooQision  with  Stein  was  anythmg  but  a  friendly  one.  The 
mifitary  hoepilal  at  Worme  had  not  been  aecapied  by  patients  for  a  four 
time,  and  Stockmar  did  hu  duty  as  a  surgeon  by  taking  into  it  waonded 
Fttoflh  priaouers.  All  nt  onae  Oerroan  woanded  soldim  poarad  in,  and 
the  hespital  was  filled.  At  this  Stein  hnkm  oat  in  hie  violenit  way,  and 
there  was  a  tremendons  qnaitel,  in  which  fitaekmar  did  not  gire  way  an 
inrfi.  His  acgoaJataaee  with  Stein,  however,  was  not  interrupted  by  this, 
ind  many  yaan  afier,  whan  Stockmar  Tisitad  the  graat  patriot  on  his  re- 
torn  from  ikgland,  he  was  amazed  at  finding  hew  thotonghly  Stein  ww 
miainfcd  w&  English  afins. 

la  amamn,  1^14,  Stoekmar  TOtomad  to  Cobaig;  in  1815  he  fd- 
Wed  ^e  Coburg  eootbgeai  into  Alsace.  These  can^aigns  were  deoi- 
ave  for  Btoohniar's  fotoia  career.  Dnisag  them  he  foirmed  the  acquaint- 
tass  of  INinea  Leopold  of  Ooborg,  who  took  a  liking  to  him,  and  whan 
tbe  nsRiaga  af  the  piinee  with  Frrnoeas  Chariotte  was  decided,  he 
appointed  Stoekmar  his  physician,  who  psooeaded  to  EaghmA  at  the  end 
of  Maidi,  1^16,  to  asBuiiio  his  appointment  To  what  an  extent 
Stednaar  gained  the  confidence  and  attadnaent  of  the  prince  in  his  new 
pontiaB,  was  diown  on  the  death  of  the  peiaoess,  whioh  took  place  on 
Nevember  6,  1817.  By  Ae  bedside  of  his  bebvad  wife  the  prince 
oabaced  the  foitfifoi  man,  and  demanded  his  'ptomise  that  he  wouM 
Defer  lea)ve  kim.  Staokmar  gave  tiiis  fromise>  imd  kept  it  Idthfolly  to 
thepiiaee  aad  his  hoaee.  fiiren  m  this  hov  of  passkmate  eaMtion  and 
of  great  decisioB,  tiia  phjisieiaa  saw  ^th  lamarlable  Nearness  the  new 
rdrtions  iato  whseh  he  had  entered  with  his  prinae,  the  dbUas  w4nch  they 
ifltposed  on  him,  and  the  ceadwt  he  most  parsaa.  Daring  Ae  last  fow 
yens  he  had  grown  aeoostooaed  to  lifn  for  othen,  and  devote  his  own 
cntSBoe  to  gsaater  iutmusls.  **  I  seam  to  have  been  sent  into  the  world 
te«Be  for  ouiow  nwro  than  for  tnyaelf,  and  am  quite  oontsnt  with  ray 
H*  he  wroia,  a  few  days  after  this  pnanise^  to  a  friend.  He-entered  an 
faiivaw  poat  ^raa  from  al  dhthunasaa  and  ssif'deeaption.  He  gawwp 
tkplaDa  ha  had  qaietiy  formed  for  his  own  fntore,  anddeivated  hu  wha4 
taaslo  the  pnatieal  hasunas  ofhis  prinae.  The  positian  •oT  the  hiftter, 
who^  as  a  naturalised  Englishman,  continued  ta  reside  in  England,  was 
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difficult  and  delicate,  and  demanded  all  the  activity  of  a  confiden&l 
man.  The  prince,  consequently,  appointed  another  physician,  and  give 
Stockmar  the  management  of  ha  revenues  and  the  funotiona  of  a  cbun* 
berlain. 

Up  to  1830  Stockmar  remuned  with  the  prince  in  England,  although 
their  residence  there  was  interrupted  hy  journeys  to  France,  Ital^,  and 
a  lengthened  stay  in  Germany.  Stockmar,  it  is  true,  had  mamed  io 
1820,  and  set  up  his  household  in  Coburg,  but  his  engagements  with  the 
prince  kept  him  away  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  That  English 
period,  fn[>m  1817  to  1830,  was  decisive  for  his  political  development 
He  was  in  intercourse  with  the  prominent  men  of  all  parties,  but  prin- 
cipally with  the  liberals  and  radicals.  He  was  thoroughly  converstnt 
with  the'partv  moves  and  management  of  affairs  among  us. ,  But  while 
he  acquired  the  English  sober  and  practical  view  of  political,  he  never 
lost  his  own  peculii^  warmth,  kindness  of  heart,  and  amiability,  or  the 
German  tendency  of  striving  for  the  highest  things.  It  ^as  of  the 
greatest  value  to  his  own  nation  that  he  learnt  in  England  the  blessingi 
of  an  established  constitution,  and  became  initiated  in  all  the  ways  hj 
which  a  prime  minister  influences  hb  people,  and  how  in  turn  he  is  in- 
fluenced by  them. 

When  he  reached  his  fortieth  year,  Stockmar  had  the  first  opportunity 
for  independent  action  in  diplomatic  affairs.  The  candidature  of  Prince 
Leopold  for  the  Greek  throne  was  the  starting-point  of  his  personal  in- 
tervention in  continental  politics.  When  this  candidature  was  orer- 
thrown,  partly  through  the  opposition  of  Greorge  IV.,  Stookmar*8  poli- 
tical activity  was  only  interrupted  for  a  short  period,  for  in  1830  the 
Belgian  afftur  offered  him  a  wider  field.  Ere  long  he  was  watching  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  in  England  as  confidential  agent  of  his  prince, 
and  after  that,  aided  by  his  clever  and  resolute  advioe  in  founding  the 
new  monarchy  and  state  of  Belgium.  In  the  negotiations  with  France^ 
Rome,  and  the  ministry  of  William  IV.,  he  acquirad  that  rare  knowledge 
of  persons  and  business  through  which  he  became  in  after  yean  an 
authority  in  diplomatic  circles,  and  he  gained  for  the  king  and  himself 
respect  and  personal  confidence  among  the  leaders  of  European  polities. 

After  Belgium  was  established,  he  gave  up  his  office,  and  henceforth 
lived  on  a  pension  which  the  king  granted  him,  as  a  confidential  adriier 
and  friend,  whose  opinion  was  constandy  asked,  and  he  was  employed  in 
matters  of  a  more  or  less  important  nature.  At  this  period  the  Ring  of 
the  Belgians  was  called  upon  to  direct  his  special  attention  to  the  &milj 
affairs  of  the  Engluh  royal  family.  Stockmar,  through  his  long  residence 
in  England,  had  become  intimate  with  hb  master's  sister,  the  Duchenof 
Kent  The  young  Brinoess  Victoria  soon  learned  to  regard  him  as  the 
faithful  friend  he  remained  to  her  throughout  life.  The  time  was  nov 
approaching  when  the  princess  must  ascend  the  throne  in  all  human  pio- 
bability,  and  the  King  sent  Stockmar  to  England  to  guard  the  intereiti' 
of  his  sister  and  niece.  We  as  yet  know  but  littie  aSout  that  most  re- 
markable period  when  Queen  A^ctoria  ascended  the  throne^  or  of  the  ■ 
numerous  mtrigues  that  were  carried  on.  li  the  midst  of  the  violent 
party  disputes  Stockmar  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  vouthfui  and 
inexperienced  Queen,  and  held  a  perfectiy  firee  though  undefined  posi- 
tion. 
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The  most  presriDg  necessity  was  to  find  the  Queen  a  permanent  sup- 
port  in  the  person  of  a  hnsbimd.  After  the  choice  was  fixed  on  Prince 
Albert,  who  both  morally  and  mentally  was  rarely  adapted  for  the  posi- 
tion, Stockmar  received  the  mission  to  prepare  the  young  prince  by 
intercourse  and  counsel  for  the  new  relations  of  life  he  was  a£)ut  to  enter 
into.  For  thb  purpose  a  journey  to  Italy  was  decided  on.  This  journey, 
fiom  1838  to  1839,  was  the  foundation  of  a  rare  friendship,  such  as  was 
only  possible  between  a  good  and  enlightened  prince  and  an  amiable  and 
disinterested  private  person — a  firm  intimate  connexion,  in  which  the 
prince  displayed  unbounded  confidence,  and  the  dever  teacher  unselfish 
paternal  feelings.  ^ 

Very  deep  and  permanent  was^e  influence  which  Stockmar  exerted 
orer  the  prince's  mind.  In  *the  **  Speeches  and  Addresses'*  of  Prince 
Albert,  Stockmar*s  riews  of  political  matters  can  be  distinctly  traced. 
The  friendship  between  the  two— an  honourable,  manly  friendship,  full  of 
regardless  truth — we  may  now  hh\y  say,  when  both  have  been  taken  from 
QS^  had  a  decided  influence  in  endowing  the  Queen,  the  prince,  and  the 
royal  children,  with  a  liberal  comprehension  of  the  age  and  free  human 
tendencies.  This  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  English  royal  family  is  of 
immense  importance,  as  our  readers  can  easily  understand,  for  the  future 
<^  Germany. 

Stockmar  was  Prince  Albert's  plenipotentiary  in  signing  the  marriage 
contract,  and  he  remained  the  intimata  friend  of  the  young  couple.  The 
first  years  after  the  marriage  were  to  nim  rich  in  experiences  about  the 
internal  working  of  a  constitutional  government.  His  life  became  now 
so  arranged  that  he  spent  the  autumn  and  spring  of  nearly  every  year  in 
England.  He  resided  at  Buckingham  Palace  or  Windsor  Castle  in  an 
independent  position  as  a  dear  and  honoured  friend  and  guest.  When 
the  prince  wished  to  rest  after  the  day's  business,  he  found  relief  in 
Stockmar's  apartments:  the  royal  children  regarded  him  as  a  kind 
**  grandpapa,  whom  they  were  very  fond  of  visiting,  and  the  "  baron" 
was  the  general  refuge  of  all  those  who  had  a  complaint  or  a  desire  at 
court.  The  guest  continued  his  simple  dietetic  mode  of  life  even  in  the 
palace.  For,  dthough  the  ageing  man  retained  his  freshness  of  mind  and 
cheerfulness  of  temper  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  he  had  regarded  his 
body  for  a  long  time  past  with  growing  doubts,  and  was  in  his  heart  in* 
dined  to  treat  himself  as  a  dangerous  natient.  Thus  it  of^en  happened 
diat  he  did  not  pay  due  attention  to  the  established  rules  of  the  most 
punctual  of  all  courts,  would  keep  the  Queen  and  her  husband  waiting, 
er  walk  in  and  take  his  seat  imperturbably  in  the  middle  of  dinner.  And 
when  spring  ended  the  old  friend  disappeared  all  at  once,  for  he  could 
not  endure  leave-taking:  the  royal  children  one  morning  found  his  rooms 
empty,  and  wrote  repeated  letters  to  Coburg,  full  of  complaints  about  his 
fidUilessness,  and  hearty  reproaches.  And  in  summer  earnest  entreaties 
were  recommenced  that  he  would  speedily  return. 

In  this  way  his  long  visits  to  England  were  repeated  from  1837  to 
1867.  The  last  work  in  which  he  was  prominently  engaged  was  the 
marriage  of  Princess  Victoria  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  During 
tibe  last  years  of  his  life,  owing  to  his  increasing  weakness,  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  inritations  of  the  English  royal  family, 
or  make  so  long  a  voyage.     The  wish  to  be  near  him  induced  the  Prince 
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Consort  and  the  Qyoaa  to  make  Mveal  visitft  to  Otrmaiiy..  Vhea  Aey 
wei0  stopping  in  Coburg,  the  old  gtsntlenuyi  ought  veatase  &  mt  to  the 
palace,  but^move  generally  the  soyal  gDeata  waited  on  him  at  fa^  mm 
house ;  and  daily  uey  might  be  sem  going  into  a  ^met  honae  in*a  aida- 
stveet,  in  order  to  Titit  their  gney-hainid  friend*  The  calm  sslf^eipact 
of  the  individual  to  whom  this  hearty  rei^eot  o£  ik  loyal  family  was  |«id, 
and  the  delicate  attentioas  of  his  guesta,  were  the  natnrai  exp«ience  of  a 
firm  and  intimate  eonnexioa  with  good  and  estimable  penoA^  whose  laloe 
the  royal  yisitosa  felt  to  the  fidlest  extent.  £jvcaythioff,  wheAher  grsrtor 
SBudl,  that  lay  on  their  HUB<h»  the  caras  of  poiitkft,«nid  the  sketch  pkn  of 
the  Prince  Consort's  model  farm,  the  education  of  the  ohildten,  and  the 
minor  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  day,  lAe  laid  by  tha  Qaeen,  hsc  hasband 
and  fsmily,  in  the  fiuthfol  heart  of  the.  wise  old  man,  who  did  not  held 
back  sensible  advice,  warm  adhesian,  or  serious  wnsing. 

But  although  the  relations- of  Stockmar  to  the  royal  houseaof  Eagjand 
and  Belgium  were  so  dose,  ha  remained  a  Germmi.  Li  iSm  pnds  ef  his 
manhood,  whea  he  presided  over  the  household  of  Prince  Leraold,  be 
finnly  adhered  to  the  tfaonght  that  he  would  not  give  up  his  £meilsad ; 
and  while  in  the  service  of  the  Eagiisb  prince  he  fionnded  a  family  life  st 
home*  He  continually  retuned  Either  from  abroad,  and  obsmed  tiie 
conduct  of  the  German  governments  and  the  state  of  the  nation  witb 
warm  sympathy.  But  thevs  was  no  room  tot  him  and  his  talents  in  the 
states  d  the  holy  allianoe,  and  his  decidedly  libeml  tmdeiicies  exdodad 
him  from  all  statesmanlike  paztidpation.  in.  home  affairs.  With  the  ao- 
oession  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  the  hope  with  which,  he  n^aidei  dK 
riang  power  of  the  people  became  very  lively.  The  year  1848  rekindled 
in  the  man«-<now  in  his  sixty-first  yeaa  oome  of  the  fire  of  his  yoath. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  who,  through  patriotism,  joined  the  little  Geinaa 
or  Prussian  party.  He  made  a  lengthened  stay  in  Frankfort^  and  aas- 
dated  there  with  men  who  held  the  same  views  as  himadfL  But  in.  the 
fluring  ef  1848  it  was  evident  to  him  that  Berlin,  and  not  Frankfvt^wv 
the  qpot  where  the  great  question  most  be  decided.  In  the  fonner  oitf 
he  earnestly  advised  in  June  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  ani  ordsr,  lo 
that  the  sod  might  be  prepared,  for  the  successful  progress  of  the  cob- 
fldtntional  work.  His  advice  ^  displeased  on  one  nda ;  and  those  whom  it 
did  not  <Usplease  had  not  the-  ccmrage  and  energy  to  carry  it  out*  In 
September  he  renewed  the  same  attempt^  with  a  nmiUr  result  In  bis 
anxiety  about  the  impending  reactionary  catastrophe  he  himself  prooesdsd 
to  Berlin,  with  a  deeply  affected  heart,  for  he  fdt  that  the  moat  important 
interests  of  his  nation  would  be  ruined  then  in  a  dangerous  game.* 

In  1850,  Stockmar  was  sent  as  deputy  to  Brfurt  1^  the  oonfidenoa  of 
his  fellow-dtizens.  What  he  learnt  there  of  the  wealuiess  and  iadedaso 
of  the  Prussian  government  convinced  him  that  for  the  present  all  hope 
of  a  regeneration  of  Germany  mnst  be  given  up.  From  the  commeaos- 
ment  of  the  movement  he  regarded  it  as  the  firrt  onthreak  of  untcied 
national  strength.  And  the  ensuing  reaction,  which  he  had  long  beibre 
prophesied,  did  not  for  a  moment  shake  the  hopeitd  ooaifidence  ^i^ 
whCcb  he  regarded  the  fnture  of  Germany.    He  always  tried  to  ioa^art 

*  YsrnhagenvnnEnsewritesinhisJovnalQnOetobsrS:  Baron  von  Stocdontf 
was  bese,  the  An^o-Coburg  intrigoant. 
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c&uwg&y  and  nmkm  •tlMn  dum  fav  fim  iwfiJgww,.tT>n  n  the  €o»ii% 
ad  tines.  Thus  be  wid :  ^  The  G«nnaii9F  are  ft'OOod  pMpI^  esq^  to 
gofem,  md  the  Gemum  pmow  who  do  not  uiwrilind  this  do  not 
A— two  to  goyern  mob  s  peBple."  And  agna  :  *^  Yoa  yooDg  in«L  an 
unable  to  aasrwfy  the  gnat  progreaa  which  the  Ganaans  httve  made  in 
tfaii  centuiy  towaids  state  union  ;  I  have  exparieiiced  it>  I  kiM>w  thn 
peop^  Yon  are  advaneiag^  towardi  a  great  fafeum.  Tou  will  Uva  to 
«M  it^  hot  Bct  I,  and  then  think  of  the  oU  mm'' 

His  last  lengthened  esconMii  was  in  the  autanM  of  1658  to  BerliD, 
whoa  ha  oonvincad  himself  of  the  happiness  of  the  yoathfiil  ooupAe  <m 
vbom  he  placed  soeh  great  hope.  Vma  that  tima  he  did  not  leare  his 
bsBia  again^.  and  doling  the  last  jpeara  his  hoase  only  lavely.  Soeiid 
intercoane  with  strangers  was-  eaoiting  £or.  himy  and  ma  door  was  nat 
opened  Yolnntarily  to  every  one— except  to  old  acquaintances  and  frieads 
of  the  family — hut  most  wSHngly  to  the  poor  of  C«bui!|^  They  were 
tbonnighfy  aotfaaintad  with  the  stone  stop  on  wfaadt  they  had  mag  tha 
fasU  wti^  aching  heart,  and  descended  it  agaia  widia  light  one.  But  any 
ftraage  visitor  coald  aot  make  sure  of  getting  beyond  tbe  threshold,  aad 
it  omn  happened  that  eien  the  wcenrs  of  a  ooronet  were  refused  ad* 
mission.  He  regarded  his  day's  work  as  finished,  hia  end  as  close  at 
hand.  Still,  in  toe  asaoeiation  with  fiiends  his  old  fira  would  glow  when 
he  was  at  all  excited  ;  at  snclttimas  he  would  speak  readily  and  frai^y 
about  persons  and  the  experiences  of  hb  rich  Hfe.  Dsnring  lait  winter 
his  weakness  aroused  the  alarm  of  his  friends,  aad  a  pandytie  stroke 
was  speedily  fbUowed  by  death* 

Stockmar  met  stnmgers  straiffblferwardly,  uufretendingly,  and  with 
dignity.  When  he  gave  his  ocwadenea^  he  didso  with  hearty  frankness. 
Be  had  a  deeply-founded  dislike  of  everything  that  resemUed  display 
and  hollow  sd^esteem,  andsueh  would  make  him  at  times  lose  his  g«nitle 
chegftibcso,  and  behave  roughly  and  sharply.  For  this  reason  ha 
detnted  Mettecnichfrom  his  heart ;  with  hu  ilnurp  glance  he  had  noa|^ 
nised  the  emptiness  oi  this  man  ^'  of  snmll  measures,"  aad  feH  with 
patriotic  hatred  the  dbgraoe  hroaght  on  the  German  name  by  such  a 
limited  mind  remaining  tha  leader  of  German  policy  during  a  generation, 
aad  thia  truthfulness  was  combined.in  him  with. an  almost  reckless  con- 
sdeationsness,  which  deapisod  all  ffentle  manaers^  espeoially  in  interoonrse 
with  the  mighty  ones  of.  the  earth,  whoee  misfortune  it  ia  that  the  truth 
is  too  often  kid  before  them  with  ^cautious  toniog  down.  There  are 
plenty  of  anecdotes  deserihing  such  opinions  of  his  •expressed  face  to  face. 
The  firm  and  cool  manner  io  which  in  such  cases  he  manag^  to  force 
his  conviction  on  others,  was  generally  irresistible:  nothing  could  be 
done  against  him,  and  his  opponent  yielded  to  the  superiority  [and 
strength  of  his  mind.  The  final  secret,  however,  of  his  value  and  the 
influence  he  attained  over  others,  did  not  lie  in  the  excellent  foundation 
on  which  his  political  practice  was  based,  or  ia  the  firmness  and  sharpness 
of  his  glance,  but  in  his  temperament.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  good 
man  with  a  heart  full  of  aflPection,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed  a 
wsrmth  which  he  sympathetically  imparted  to  others,  rendered  him  in- 
dispensable to  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  closer  contact.  The  world 
wss  reflected  purely  and  clearly  in  his  heart,  and  he  seized  on  everything 
that  was  good  with  a  hearty  delight.     He  felt  a  human  sympathy,  which 
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with  monej  you  can  engage  an  entire  salon  for  yourself.  Hence  a  wait^ 
was  sent  ahead  as  quartermaster,  who  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a 
beaming  face,  and  said,  *^  All  light ;  the  gBntlemen  can  enter." 

A  narrow  dark  passage  led  us  rapidly  to  our  destination.  The  salon, 
in  tni;^,  deserfed  tnecjpidMt  of  ^*  stnall/'  It  fetmed  aninegnlar  polygon, 
and  tlie  oeiliag  was  so  low  that  it  .almost  alarmed  yen.  on  first  enteiiiii; 
kst  yott  riMuldkooekyouffheadagaiBsiit.  Thewalls  were  covered  from 
top  to  bottom  with  mirrors.  Fbnr  tables  oanwred  with  damask  cloths,  aai 
the  suitable  number  of  chairs,  constituted  the  furniture,  and  a  dadi- 
ooloured  oarnet^corveiad  the  whobof  the  Boat.  Oaly  one  of  the  four  tablai 
was  oconpied. 

The  company  seated  at  it  consisted  of  three  parsons—* two  ladies  and  a 
gentleman — who  att  seemed,  to  be  metry  and  vrett  disposed,  and  did  not 
allow  their  zathtr  lond  converaation  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  dis- 
tmrbed  by  our  entnmce.  We  seated  ourarives  quietly  in  a  comer,  oiiiered 
a  bottle  of  Chambertin,  which  was  at  once,  brought  in  a  willow  baskst 
by  the  ministcnng  spirit,  talked  in  a  low  voiee  over  the  glasses,  and  oh> 
served  at  die  same  time.  We  were  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  ehanottf 
of  the  trio. 

The  two  ladiea  had  made  themselves  thoroughly  comfortable  for  soj^or. 
They  had  probably  taken  off  their  bonnets,  sl^wl%  &e.,  in  another  reem, 
for  there  was  no  trace  of  them  in  the  '^  small  salon."  Each  of  them 
wore  a  black  merino  dress,  cut  rather  low  down  in  front.  Their  Uack 
hair  was  cavofoUy  arranged  round  a  pale  and  moderately  interesting  face, 
which  the  champagne  they  had  swallowed  was  beginning  faintly  to  tings. 
A  smile,  that  frequently  degenerated  into  a  loud  lau^  never  entii^ 
dinppeared  &om  their  lipa.  No  doubt  but  that  the  couple  belonged  to 
the  caste  very  characteristMally  callediby  the  Parisians  "young  widows,** 
because,  prDbablv  in  order  to  make  themselvvs  more  interesting,  tbsy 
dress  themselves  like  a  young  widow  lamentiaig  her  dear  departed.  Tbem 
was  nodiing  particularly  engaging  about  th^  eompamon,  in  spite  of  his 
tall  form,  opoi  features^  fashionable  dress,  and  pseudo-jOvial  manner :  his 
mye»,  whioh  ^ided  shyly  and  restlessly  from  one  object  to  the  other,  and 
oily  became  fined  £nr  a  moment  now  and  then  on  the  fiioee  of  the  ladies, 
did  not  please  me  at  all.  I  at  onee  put  him  down  as  one  of  the  dass^of 
Parisian  bon*vivants,  while  my  nMure  experienced  companion  merely  law 
in  him  one  of  the  thousands  of  fellewa  who  contrive  to  exist  solely  on 
their  readiness  to  fight>  and.  the  favour  of  the  fair  lady  under  thdr  pB>- 
teetion. 

The  conversation  of  the  three,  which  in  the  first  few  minutes  after  osr 
entrance  had  turned  on  indifferent  topics,  now  sesnmed  a  more  interest- 
ing,  though  not  more  serious  character.  The  remnants  of  a  very  delicate 
dessert  had  not  yet  been  removed,  and  among  them  rose  a  very  connderi> 
aUe  group  of  bottles.  Aglae  and  Frosine — so  the  heroines  called  each 
o^r**weKie  passing  the  time  in  a  noble  fashion  by  bombarding  tlw 
bottle-necks^  aa  well  as  the  rather  prominent  nose  of  their  Arthur,  witk 
pellets  of  bread.  T<he  latter  was^  leaning  with  folded  arms  on  the  table, 
and  gaaing  on  the  work  of  destnietioa  before  him  with  apparently 
melancholy  glanoee. 

**  Only  to  think,"  he  sudd^y  said,  with  a  hearty  hmgb  and  a  tre- 
mendous shnig  of  the  shoulders^  "  that  we  have  been  regaling  like  this 
for  two  days  at  this  Cb&teau  Anglais!    Come,  ladies !  there  is  one  more 
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imopened  botde  of  cbarapagpae!  We  will  craek  it  to  the  health  of  Old 
Eogland,  which  has  ofered  ue  such  uDbounded  haepitality.  Cheer  op, 
Agfoe,  and  plaj  the  kind  Hebe  once  more,  so  that  our  hearts  maj  ha  re- 
^^Mhed  by  the  fragrant  ca£6  noir  and  its  spintnal  oompamon." 

"  Ah,  Arthur,  or  rather  Abelard,  do  jou  uncoxk  die  bottle  for  your 
Heloise.  Jost  at  present  I  am  enjoying  raj  indolence  so  mncfa.  Like  a 
tme  Englishwoman,  I  will  practise  shooting  wdth  Frosine.'' 

''Ha!  ha!  bar  Frome  lanebed. 

And  piflP!  pa£f !  paff !  the  pellets  pattered  like  bail  round  die  big  head 
of  the  noble  protector. 

*'  Rabelais  s  quarter  of  an  hour  will  soon  anrnie,  dearest  Arthur.  Then 
we  shall  learn  jour  Croesus  cpalities,  and  see  whether " 

A  pop,  a  stream  that  struck  her  right  on  the  mouth,  interrupted  the 
pale  joung  ladj's  speech.  ArAur,  the  rogue,  had  cut  the  string  of  the 
champagne  bottle,  and  taken  a  cruel  revenge  for  the  bombardment  of  his 
Boee.  He  had  taken  a  first-rate  aim  :  Frosine  sneezed,  and  could  not  re- 
evMT  front  her  fright  &r  soma  time;.  Aglae,  who  had  also  received  her 
iharai  tittesed ;  ^hnr  hiughed,  and  p<Mired  the  rest  of  the  bottle  into 
the  tali  glasspg,.  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  wine  was  wasted  on  the 
ciofth. 

**  That  will  teaeh  jon,  dearest  Frosme,"  the  pourer  said,  natheticaily, 
^^  not  to  be  so  impeEtinent  in  fntnre.  The  wife  must  be  obc^ent  to  her 
husband,  so  sajs  the  Code  Napoleon." 

**  All  light,  my  cahhlige,"  Aglae  said,  sharplj  ;  <'  but  if  jou  do  not 
eonpeDsate  us  for  iim  insult  to-morrow  bj  a  new  dress  apiece  from  the 
Loavre,  it  will  be  the  worse  £or  you»" 

'*Ah,  ouK^!  hew  diabolicallv  these  princesses  attack  me.  WeU, 
eoneoJe  jouraelFes,  eUldxen.  So  long  as  Arthur  lives  and  possesses  two 
sons,  one  of  them  is  jours.  For  the  present  we  are  enjojing  English 
hosMtalitj,  and  when  that  it  the  cast  I  will  not  be  beaten  bj  an  English 
milonL" 

Sajiag"  this,  he  struck  his  waisteoat-pocket,  wfaenoe  issued  a  bar* 
montoae  sound  as  if  of  Lonia  dfor,  which  even  reached  our  'comer. 

What  cannot  such  a  sound  effect,  and  more  especiallj  with  the  heart 
of  a  Farisian  lorette  !  Hesdemoiselles  Aglae  aod  Fioone  a£EoDded  us  the 
Bost  bnllimt  proof  of  this.  Although  just  now  so  annojed  at  the  uiies- 
pectod  ctuonpagne  attack,  their  pale  faces  all  at  onos  displajed  such  a 
low  of  delight  thasft  I  was  suddenlj  attacked  bj  a  shudder,  and  ihought 
of  a  social  state  of  afiabs,  of  which  the  least  said  the  best.  The  two 
kdiea  heartily  seiasd  their  glasses^  and  while  Agla^  hummed  the  refrain, 
"  Bonom  vinum  kstificat  cor  hominum,"  Frosine  sai^  ^*  Buvons  done," 
and  Mr.  Arthur  struck  up  ''  Vive  Tamour,  le  vin  et  le  tabac,''  the  glasses 
dinked,  and  the  reconciliation  was  perfect. 

The  taUe  was  now  cleared  by  the  waiter,  smd  coffee  and  cognac  phu)ed 
en  iti  The  two  ladies  greeted  their  &vourite  beverage  with  noisy  ap* 
plaose.  Fovr  sous'  worth  of  capc^al  and  a  paoJ&et  of  cigasette  papers 
were  then  broug^  for  them,  ^^e  Monoeur  Ardinr  contented  himself 
with  a  Londres*  The  two  ladies  at  once  set  to  woik  and  rolled  cigarettes 
like  a  Spaniard,  three  or  four  a  minute.  Good  gracious !  if  the  father  of 
eld  Fritz  had  enjoyed  such  a  sight,  he  would  certainl j  have  founded  a 
tobacco  college  fur  ladies. 

The  amiable  pair  had  puffed  awaj  their  whole  pile  of  cigarettes  as  if 
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for  a  wager.  Konsieur  Arthur's  Londres  was  literally  at  the  last  gasp, 
and  Mamselle  Agla6  was  just  preparing  to  light  with  a  loafer  the 
cognac  poured  out  in  her  saucer,  when  the  waiter  came  in  to  inquire  after 
the  final  wishes  of  the  company.  * 

*^  Nothing,  nothing  more,"  Monsieur  Arthur  replied,  in  the  most  polite 
tone  in  the  world,  as  he  lit  another  Londres.  **  Only  a  chartreuse  and  a 
little  biscuit  for  the  ladies ;  but  for  me — the  bill.'' 

The  waiter  disappeared  like  the  wind,  and  Lofius  bent  oyer  to  me  and 
repeated  old  Stranger's  lines  laughingly : 

Oui,  dans  ton  empire, 
CooEigue,  on  respire. 
Mais,  qui  yient  d^troire 
Ce  ri?e  encbanteur  P 
C'est  quelqu'un  qui  monte 
Appcrter  le  compte 
Du  restaurateur. 

What  do  my  readers  suppose  the  trio  talked  about  during  the  waita*i 
absence  P  The  probable  amount  of  the  bill.  Aglae  thought  it  would  be 
two  hundred  francs;  Frosine,  three  hundred;  Arthur,  four  hundred. 
The  honourable  company  must,  indeed,  have  been  carrying  on  freely  for 
the  two  days.  But  perhaps  the  fieures  were  exaggerated ;  only  a  gas- 
connade  intended  for  my  friend  and  myself.  This  point  would  be  gooq 
cleared  up. 

The  waiter  did  not  return  for  ten  minutes.  Judging  from  the  time  of 
his  absence,  the  bill  would,  probably,  be  of  a  decent  length.  He  brought 
it  on  a  silver  salver,  and  with  it  a  bottle  of  the  liqueur  ordered,  and 
glasses.    The  ladies  had  the  latter,  and  their  companion  the  bill. 

Monsieur  Arthur  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  smiled  to 
the  waiter  with  evident  relief. 

*'  Five  hundred  francs.  That  is  a  trifle,"  he  said,  as  he  tapped  his 
.  waistcoat-pocket  and  again  produced  that  harmonious  sound.  *'  Still  I 
doubt  whether  I  have  so  much  in  gold  about  me.  I  tell  you  what, 
Aglae,  here  is  my  pocket-book,  with  several  thousand-frano  notes  in  it. 
Give  the  waiter  one  of  them,  and  don't  forget,  in  case  of  my  not  bong 
back  in  time,  to  hand  him  two  Louis  d'or  for  himself,  for  he  has  really 
treated  ns  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner.  You  will  have  the  kindness, 
waiter,  to  fetch  down  my  hat  and  these  ladies'  cloaks  and  bonnets.  I 
will  go  and  look  for  a  comfortable  carriage,  for  we  live  a  long  way  off, 
and  a  bad  vehicle  is  a  torture  to  nous  autres^  especially  with  ladies." 

With  these  words  Monsieur  Arthur  rose,  drove  the  waiter,  who  was 
grinning  at  the  thought  of  the  two  Louis  d'or,  out  of  the  room  before 
him,  and  disappeared. 

Mamselle  Aglae  had  laid  the  pocket-book,  handed  to  her  in  a  vefy 
noble  way,  upon  the  table,  while  she  rolled  her  seventh  or  eighth  cigarette. 
How  could  she  look  for  the  money  directly,  in  the  presence  of  the  wiuter 
and  two  strangers,  too  ?  That  would  have  been  most  unfiashionable,  and 
would  have  looked  as  if  she  cared  at  all  for  the  paltry  money.  Hence 
she  quietly  and  conscientiously  finished  her  cigarette,  lit  it,  and  began 
puffing  just  as  the  winter  came  in  heavily  laden. 

^*  Here,  my  ladies !  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  in  helping  you  on 
with  your  mantillas,  you  know  that  you  can  always  command  me. 
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^  Thinks,"  Mdlle.  Frosine  said,  with  fashiopable  coldness.  ^  Come, 
Aglae,  help  me  on  with  my  cloak,  and  I  will  help  you  in  turn.  After  that, 
paythe  waiter,'* 

While  graoefnllj  smoking  their  cigarettes,  they  lent  each  other  a  hand. 
Tbe  waiter  gaxed  at  the  couple  with  visible  pleasure,  chivalrously  aided 
sow  and  then  in  lifting  a  sleeve,  but  constantly  squinted  at  the  table,  as 
if  afraid  lest  the  tempting  pocket-book  with  the  thousand-franc  notes 
m^t  disappear.  But  it  still  lay  tranquilly  at  the  same  spot  where 
Mamselle  Aglae  had  laid  it,  for  Frosine  had  not  touched  it.  Enfin,  Dieu 
merci !  the  pair  have  finished  dressing.  Rabelais's  quarter  of  an  hour 
hiS  arrived.  The  waiter  fell  back  a  step  with  satisfaction.  His  coun- 
tenance assumed  the  expression  of  a  man  from  whose  heart  a  heavy 
baden  has  at  length  been  rolled.  The  couple  stood  there  in  all  their 
gbiy, ''  widows'*  ^m  head  to  foot,  with  black  lace  veils,  black  velvet 
bonnets,  black  dresses,  and  black  kid  gloves.  A  noble,  really  distinguished- 
looking  pair,  for  do  not  clothes  make  the  lady  ? 

Aglae  had  just  stretched  out  her  hand  to  take  up  the  bulky  pocket- 
book,  when  her  eye  fell  on  another  object  which  the  waiter  had  just  placed 
dim  by  it  This  was  a  broad-brimmed,  rather  old  fiishioned  silk  hat,  of 
a  dubious  colour,  and  possessing  a  decided  brown  tinge.  Her  eye  became 
iDTolantarily  fixed  on  it,  when  her  hand  already  held  the  pocket-book. 
She  was  obliged  to  give  vent  to  her  surprise  in  words : 

**To  whom  does  that  monster  of  a  hat  belong?"  she  asked,  taming  to 
the  waiter. 

*'  Well,  it  is  not  very  handsome  or  original,"  the  latter  remarked,  with 
a  good-tempered,  if  not  ironical  smile.  '*  Still  so  much  is  certain,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  stepped  out  to  fetch  a  fiacre." 

Mamselle  Aglae  gave  an  impatient  start»  but  we  could  not  see  her  &ce| 
as  her  veil  was  down. 

**  It  is  impossible,"  she  at  length  said,  impetuously ;  **  the  gentleman 
cannot  have  worn  that  hat.  There  is  some  mistake,  and  he  wUl  tell  y&u , 
10  at  once  when  he  returns.     In  the  mean  while  we  will  settle." 

With  these  words  the  lady  threw  back  her  veil,  took  the  pocket-book 
£rom  the  table  with  a  certain  amount  of  haste,  and  began  opening  it  For 
some  time  she  was  unable  to  do  so,  for  there  were  three  or  four  folds  of 
dastic  passed  round  it— the  bank-note  treasure  was  taken  great  care  of. 

**  At  last!"  the  twe  ladies  said,  with  a  ngh  of  relief. 

The  pocket-boOk  flew  open  in  Aglae*s  hand,  and  a  packet  fell  out  of  it| 
all  that  the  book  contained.  The  waiter  instinctively  fell  back  a  step : 
Aglae  stooped  hastily  to  pick  up  the  fallen  article.  There  were  some  bits 
of  thread  still  to  unfasten :  it  was  certainly  a  strange  way  of  carryino^ 
bank-notes  about  with  one.  At  length  the  last  obstacle  was  removed  and 
the  packet  came  open.  Aglae  sat  down  at  the  table  and  Frosine  seated 
henelf  by  her  side.  The  two  ladies  examined  the  heap  of  paper  page  by 
page,  and  their  movements  constantly  grew  hastier  and  their  breath 
•horter.  On  both  cheeks  came  a  flush,  which  gradually  grew  darker,  and 
at  length  entirely  disappeared  from  Aglae*s  cheek. 

^  This  is  scandalous !"  she  said  passionately,  turning  to  the  waiter. 
*^  Look  here !  the  gentleman  has  left  us  a  pocket-book  of  prospectuses 
instead  of  his  note-case.  We  must|  therefore,  delay  paybg  till  be 
letoms." 
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The  waiter  bowed  and  went  oat.  The  two  '^  young  widows*'  wt  down 
in  the  comer  and  eoDvecsed  in  a  low  tone,  although  viobn%.  In  five 
minutes  the  waiter  reappeared,  this  time  accompanied  by  the  man  wiih 
the  black  artillery  whiskers  and  the  head  waiter. 

<<  Ladies,'*  the  latter  said,  as  he  walked  atraig^t  up  to  the  "  widawi," 
who  had  modestly  pulled  down  their  veils,  *'  will  you  hare  the  kindnsH 
to  settle  the  bill  at  once  ?" 

"  The  gentleman  will  come  baok  directly,  and  we  have  -not  a  £Mihi^ 
about  us,"  Aglae  replied,  rather  despondingly. 

The  dark-haired  man  made  a  sign  to  libe  waiter,  who  at  .onoe  left  the 
room. 

^  The  gentleman  is  a  swindler,  a  rogue,''  the  head  waiter  ihouted  ia  a 
loud  voice,  '^  and  you  will  either  pay  at  onoe  for  what  you  ha^re  had,  or  I 
shall  send  for  the  police." 

**  Oh,  mon  Dieu !"  could  be  heard  repeatedly  from  behind  tiw  veils. 
The  two  ladies  wept,  and  matlsert  were  quite  changed.  They  foUovsdtks 
head  waiter  with  Lamentaitions  and  entreaties  when  he  left  the  aiiaii  with 
the  black«haired  man. 

An  hoar  after  we  were  witnesses  of  the  last  act  of  the  drami  ia  the 
ante*chamber.  The  waiter  who  served  us  told  us  all  that  had  taken  pkoe 
in  the  mean  while.  Inquiries  had  been  made  in  vain  at  the  fiaoresta&as 
in  the  vicinity ;  the  gentlenmn  had  been  sought  but  never  turned  up. 
For  a  whole  hour  the  argument  had  gone  on  between  debtors  andciediton, 
as  n)ay  be  supposed,  without  the  slightest  result.  Then  two  polieemea 
ware  summoned.  The  two  servants  of  the  Holy  Hermandad  walked  off 
vevy  politely,  each  with  his  prot^g^e  on  his  arm,  piobaUy  to  chindnady 
escort  their  fair  prisoners  home. 

I  never  ieamt  what  became  of  the  tno^  But  whenever  I  walk  along 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and  look  up  at  the  large  oomer  houae  ef  the 
Roe  Favart,  with  its  many  shuttered  and  curtained  wiodowa,  the  noctimtl 
adtftaiture  then  recurs  to  my  mind. 


OKIBNTAl  EMBASSIES. 


Ok  S^tember  16,  1600,  there  appeased  at  the  ooort  of  Quael,  where 
the  learned  Landgrave  Maunce  was  ruling,  a  Pevsiam  ^aabsHsy,  vent  to 
all  the  Christian  potaertates  of  Europe,  but  mote  espeoialKF  auppBedvith 
letters  of  credit  to  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  the  highest  Italian  frinoes, 
the  King  of  France,  the  Doge  of  Veniae,  and  the  i€hBaDd4>ake  of  flToBca^. 
It  was  sent  by  ike  oekimUed  thet^  sanguinary  and  tyaauaul  Shah 
Abbas  I.,  who  go?emed  PeniaiVom  1587  to  (1629,  ruiiiiiiimd  KhemMO, 
Mesopotaoiia,  Armenia, Caodahai;  Tauiis^ Bagdad,  aodBiMMn»  x^ndend 
Geoi^  tributary,and,  with  theassistanceiofanEBglieh^ed^  fonOmmi 
from  the  Portugese.    The  ol^  of  the  embassy  was  a  «eMcal  ■orfeda- 


ration  agamst  the  Turks  and  their  Sultan,  Mahmud  IIL     It  coi 
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of  an  EnglMmttD,  Sir  Antooy  Skirlay,  aoQ  of  Sir  ThomaB  Shirlej  of 
ICistoo  10  the  cocmiy  of  Sosiexy  and  of  Anna  Kempe,  wheiiad  tra^lled  to 
Benia,  tod  Uiots  iittaiiMd  such  fmroarthat  Sbah  Abbas  taad  of  him  ia  his 
letter  of  cradit,  with  Onental  penphiaais,  that  he  had  allowed  him  to  eat 
600  hit  dUi  and  drink  from  hts  cup  ae  if  he  were  his  brother.  He  was 
weompanied  byrMreral  Fersiaa  nobkoMo  and  prieeti,  and  had  engaged  at 
Cyprus  an  interpreter  acquainted  with  German.  They  xanne  across  the 
C^ntQ  Sea^  and  stopped  fear  sometime  at  Moecow  with  the  Ghnand-Duke 
fions  Oodnnow,  to  whom  Shall  Abbas  sent  in  August,  1603,  the  golden 
tknie  of  the  old  ruless  of  Persia  as  *'  a  sign  of  his  lore  for  hn  brother." 
Bne  all  aorts  of  ohstacloB  were  raised  agunst  Shirley  by  the  intrigues  of 
NOK  of  his  eoaipaaions,  but  he  eseapedtbem  by  hta  firmness  and  resoluUon. 
Xbey  then  proeeeded  to  lithnania,  probably  took  ship  at  a  Baltie  port, 
aad  next  turned  1^  at  Emden.  Thenee  they  proeeeded  to  Cass^  where 
they  stopped  eight  days,  being  splendidly  entertained,  aad  HShirley  ob- 
taned  much  information  inm  the  Landgrave,  who  waa  mixed  up  in  att 
tbe  political  camplications  of  the  age.  They  next  proceeikd  to  Prague, 
wfaoe  ^  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  asnt  three  hundred  hoMe  and  mi^ifiooBt 
Gsniages  to  meet  them,  and  treated  them  with  the  neatest  di^nctioo. 
He  hesitated,  however,  from  joining  ia  their  proposition,  becawe,  apasi 
fnm  his  undecided  and  dteam^  chavaeter,  he  reflected  that  by  joiaii^ 
tbem  he  aiight  at  once  bring  the  Turks  down  on  hinHelf,  whfle  the  help 
of  the  distant  Persian  Shah  would  arrive  too  kto;  and,  moreover,  there 
m  httle  proapect  of  any  hearty  allianee  among  the  jeakms  and  quarrel- 
8ome  Europeaa  poepeie.  From  all  the  ambastadom  saw  and  learned  in 
Germaoy,  they  gave  up  ai^  hope  of  tryiag  their  luck  ekewheie.  They 
did  not  go  to  Franoe.  On  Febrmry  2, 1601,  we  find  them  at  Ntiremherr, 
where  they  were  reeeived  with  loyal  honours,  and  remained  till  the  5u, 
after  which  they  went  to  Augsburg,  and  returned  to  Fersia  vid  Rome  and 
Venice,  not  witWit  being  hotW  pursued  by  the  Turks* 

A  second  Peonan  embassy  m11  into  an  awkward  serape.  A  younger 
bother  of  Antony  Shirley's,  SirBohert,  had  been  left  in  Persia,  probably 
as  a  hostage  for  his  bvother's  fidelity,  fought  for  the  Shah,  gained  hu 
£»onr,  and  appeared  in  ihifflaad  in  1623  as  envoy.  His  letters  of  cxe^ 
were  written  in  Pernan,  and  there  wao  at  that  tuie  no  one  in  Ensknd 
oipsUe  of  translating  Uiem.  Still  no  easpicions  were  entertained,  and 
theenwoy  was  received  widi  great  honowr.  At  this  time  a  vessel  of  the 
Bnt  India  Company^  which  hkd  keen  long  detained  bf  aecidenlB  and 
unfavourable  winds,  arrived,  bringing  another  person,  who  gave  himself 
out  is  the  traeenvc^  of  the  Shah,  deeknred  h»hniew  nodiing  about  Shiriey, 
and  was  aapported  and  reeommanded  by  the  whole  of  the  merehants 
tadiag  with  the  £aat  Indiee.  Sir  Robert  honowed  his  letters  of  credit 
&8m^  eeorateBty  of  state,  and  went  with  his  relative,  Lord  Cleveland, 
andsevend  other  eoisetieie,  to  Ins  ooaopetitor.  Whm  tl»y  were  intro* 
dttEtd,  aad  thatoaiBe  of  their  visit  aaplaiaed,  the  Pexnan  onW  gave  the 
walsakte  t&his  kssdriua^  Than  eaiued  the  fioUosving  peooliar  eeese : 
&  JMicct. Shirley  opaned  his  lettMBS,  iirit  toui&ed  his  eyes  wilh  them, 


aeeeeding^tD  the  Pennan  lashiea,  iiien  held  thmn  over  hkhead,  ki«ed 
then,  and  haadadthamio  the  esiow, -that  he  aoight  pay  theaa  ifae  same 
haasam.  The  iattev,  hewaw,aiidibinW  rose  feemhia  aivpet,  walked  up 
to  Sit  JUbeit^  phaokad4he  lattea  from  hia  band,  t<ne  then  to  piaees,  and 
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stnick  lum  in  the  hce  with  his  denched  fist.  While  Lord  Cleveland 
interpoeed  to  prerent  any  further  violence,  the  Persian's  son  dashed  at 
Sir  Robert  and  smote  him  to  the  ground.-  Lord  CleTelaod  and  Mr. 
Maxwell  rushed  between  them  and  pulled  him  back.  Two  other  English 
gentlemen  laid  hand  on  their  swords,  but  did  not  draw  them,  becanse  the 
Persians  had  neither  sword  nor  dagger.  Lord  Cleveland  represented  to 
the  envo?  through  the  interpreter  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  his  con- 
duot,  and  said,  nad  not  he  and  the  gentlemen  with  him  felt  greater  le* 
spect  for  the  king  he  represented  than  he  had  displayed  to  the  letters  of 
credit  of  the  other,  neitlier  he  (the  enroy)  nor  those  of  his  oompamoiia 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  insult  would  leave  the  spot  alive.  On  hear- 
ing this  the  envoy  apologised,  and  declared  his  regret  at  having  insulted 
his  lordship :  he  had  been  led  to  a^  thus  through  the  extreme  passioo  he 
felt  at  seeing  that  any  man  had  dared  to  forge  the  signature  of  the  king 
his  master,  which  was  always  at  the  head  of  letters,  and  not,  as  m  this 
instance,  at  the  back  of  them,  and  because  this  impostor  had  ventured  to 
assert  that  he  had  married  his  royal  master's  niece.  Here  Sir  Robert, 
who,  quite  confounded  by  the  ill  treatment  he  had  received,  had  renuuned 
in  the  background,  now  advanced,  and  declared  he  had  never  said  he  had 
married  the  king's  niece,  but  one  of  his  relations.  It  was  true  that  when 
the  King  of  Persia  sent  his  subjects  to  foreign  princes,  or  wrote  to  them, 
he  placed  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  letter,  but  when  he  sent  a  foreigner 
to  a  foreign  prince,  it  was  customary  for  his  signature  to  be  placed  on  the 
back  of  the  letters,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  before  opening  who  sent  them. 
To  this  the  envoy  merely  replied  by  a  contemptuous  snule. 

The  whole  ai&ir  was  at  once  reported  to  King  James,  who  deferred  the 
solemn  reception  of  the  envoy  till  his  statements  had  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. In  the  mean  while  Sir  Robert  wrote  to  the  king,  and  begged 
that  he  might  be  sent  back  to  Persia,  with  the  two  letters  fiastened  round 
his  neck,  in  order  to  prove  whether  they  were  true  or  £alse.  The  king 
consent^,  as  this  was  the  best  way  of  settling  the  question. 

The  two  envoys,  it  was  arranged,  should  siul  in  May,  1625,  with  the 
East  Indian  fleet,  and  in  the  company  of  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton,  who  was 
going  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Persian  court,  in  order  to  arrange  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Shah  Abbas,  and  would  employ  the  opportunity 
to  settle  the  Shirley  matter.  As  the  three  gentlemen  arrived  too  late  at 
the  port  of  embarkation,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  London,  and 
defer  their  departure  till  March,  1626,  when  they  took  ship  in  three 
different  vessels. 

The  Persian  envoy  died  during  the  voyage,  but  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton 
and  Sir  Robert  Shirley  reached  Persia  in  good  condition.  Shah  Abbas 
granted  the  English  envoy  an  audience  at  Ashrafl^  at  which  Sir  Robert 
Shirley  himself,  and  several  othier  English  gentlemen,  among  them  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert,  were  present.  The  latter  has  described  the  interview  in 
his  **  Travels  in  Asia  and  Africa."  Lond.,  1634.  Sir  Dodmoce  Cotton  said, 
in  his  address,  that  the  main  object  of  his  mission  was  to  congratulate  the 
Shah  on  his  success  against  the  common  foe— the  Turk— to  sign  an  etecnal 
alliance,  to  promote  commerce,  and  to  see  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert 
Shirley  justified.  The  Shah,  in  his  answer,  first  heaped  abuse  on  the 
Turks,  and  expressed  his  wish  that  the  Christian  princes  would  combine^ 
as  the  Osmanh  emperor  principally  owed  his  conquests  to  their  disamoo. 
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He  gave  hb  utent  to  the  proposal  of  a  direct  commercial  treaty,  on  con- 
dition  that  Ae  English  gave  up  their  old  route  throwh  the  territory  of 
his  enemief.  As  concerned  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  he  allowed  that  he  had 
rendered  him  valuable  services,  and  promised  that  he  should  receive  satis- 
&etioa  if  he  had  been  unjustly  accused. 

The  court  went  soon  aSfiter  to  Raswin,  whither  the  embassy  followed  it. 
At  r^;arded  Shirley's  affair,  it  was  discovered  that  the  first  and  most  in- 
fluoitial  minister,  Mahomed  Ali  Bey,  was  very  adverse  to  him.  The 
envoy,  who  took  up  Sir  Robert's  cause  with  much  warmth,  asked  for  the 
origi^  letters  of  oredit  on  which  Sir  Robert  established  his  claim,  so  that 
he  might  have  them  carefully  examined.  Three  days  after  the  minister 
came  in  person  to  Sir  Dodmore,  and  told  him  that  the  Shah  had  examined 
the  document,  had  not  recognised  it  as  his  own,  and  in  his  anger  burnt  it. 
Sir  Robert,  however,  had  his  master's  permisnon  to  quit  Uie  country. 
Poor  Sir  Robert  took  this  result  of  the  affair  so  to  heart  that  he  had  an 
attack  of  d;^sentery,  and  died  in  the  second  week  after  his  arrival  at 
Kaswin.     Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  also  died  in  Persia. 

It  is  possible  that  Sir  Robert  had  acquired  in  Persia  some  of  that 
boasting  peculiar  to  the  couptry,  and  that  his  wife,  whom  he  called  a 
xeladve  of  the  Shah,  was  a  Circassian  from  the  imperial  harem,  presented 
to  him  as  a  mark  of  &vour.  (She  is  said  to  have  afterwards  lived  in 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  Lady  Theresa.)  Still,  we  do  not  believe  that 
Shirley  was  not  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  the  English  court,  or  that  his 
letters  of  credit  were  forgeries.  It  is  impossible  to  see  for  what  object 
mxh  a  deception,  whidi  could  not  be  kept  up  long,  could  be  intended,  and 
it  vrould  be  surprising  that  Shirley,  had  he  committed  such  an  offence, 
should  have  ventured  bock  to  Persia.  Nor  does  his  reception  there  admit 
of  any  such  assumption.  Shah  Abbas  must  know  whether  he  had  sent 
him  or  not  The  high  &vour  in  which  Shirley  stood  with  the  Shah  is 
also  confirmed  by  other  witnesses.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  re- 
member the  manners  of  these  Oriental  courts  and  their  erandees,  it  ap- 
pears not  quite  improbable  that  the  whole  affair  emanated  from  the  envy 
of  the  vizier ;  that  he  first  sent  away  Shirley,  who  stood  too  high  for  him 
in  the  Shah's  favour,  by  a  pretended  mission ;  that  he  then  sent  an  ambas- 
sador of  his  own  choodng  after  him ;  that  in  the  mean  while  he  under- 
minded  him  in  the  Shah's  good  graces;  and  that  Shirley,  when  he 
returned  to  Persia,  found  so  much  of  his  terrain  lost,  that  it  was  easy  for 
the  visier  to  bring  matters  to  the  end  he  desired. 

Another  remarkable  and  dubious  Persian  ambassador  played  a  strange 
part  in  France  a  few  months  before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  On  the 
news  of  his  impending  arrival,  the  king  sent  Chamberlain  St.  Olon  as  fax 
as  Marseilles  to  meet  him.  The  introducer  of  ambassadors.  Baron  de 
Keteuil,  accompanied  by  Marshal  de  Matignon,  awaited  him  ten  miles 
from  Paris.  When  Breteuil  entered  the  room  of  the  envoy,  who  caUed 
himself  Mahomet  Riza  Beg,  he  found  him  crouching  before  the  fire  on  a 
Persian  carpet,  from  which  he  rose  so  soon  as  Breteuil  had  seated  him- 
wM,     The  baron  addrened  him  in  the  following  terms : 

^  The  king,  my  ruler,  the  greatest  and  most  pious  of  all  Christian 
emperors,  the  most  elevated  of  all  the  kings  in  Europe,  the  most  powerful 
in  war  afloat  and  adiore,  the  ever  invincible,  the  delieht  of  his  subjects, 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  all  the  virtues  of  a  king,  has  sent  me  mther 
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to  offer  you  bis  greeting,  and  awuve  jon  of  hb  joj  at  jonr  anml  m  the 
licimty  of  Paris,  the  capital  of  his  empire,  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
eity  in  that  portion  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit.  He  knows  that  the 
Emperor  of  Persia,  your  master,  is  the  most  mighty  and  brifliaBt  ssi* 
peror  in  the  East,  and  feels  assured  diat  this  monarch,  who  has  so  vanj 
worthy  men  at  his  court,  has  selected  yon  as  a  pre-eminently  woithy 
man,  and  the  one  best  suited  to  knit  the  bond  of  unity  between  t«e 
mighty  emperors." 

The  ambassador  did  not  prore,  we  regret  to  say,  so  amiable  aswsi 
presumed  in  ^is  address.  At  first  he  was  very  poHte  and  reasoasblt; 
hut  when  the  question  arose  as  to  die  tme  and  place  of  his  solemn  enUy 
— a  great  event  in  the  diplomacy  of  that  day— 4ie  raised  nnmeroas  difi- 
onlties.  He  wished  not  to  make  his  entrance  till  after  tiie  new  moon  in 
Febmary,  in  order  to  avoid  nnhicky  4kys.  He  demanded  that  the 
Marquis  de  Torcy,  whom  he  took  for  tfie  grand  viaier,  should  fetch  bim 
at  Charenton.  From  that  place  he  woold  make  his  entry  on  horsebssk, 
as  he  did  not  care  to  shut  himself  np  in  a  chest  with  a  Chriattsai 
Bretenil  made  him  understand,  with  g^reat  difficulty,  tiiat  the  king's 
ministers  were  not  Tisiers.  As,  however,  he  dcecribed  ihtm  as  mere 
secretaries,  to  whom  the  long  dictated  his  resokitionf,  tiie  ministers,  in 
their  turn,  were  offended  at  this  representation  of  their  dnt^.  StQl  be 
sncceeded  in  making  the  -enyoy  sorrender  this  daim. 

After  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  almanack,  the  envoy  at  lengdi 
discovered  that  Febmary  7th  might  possibly  be  a  fbrtnnate  day.  Ibip6- 
chal  de  Matigpion,  Baron  de  Bretenil,  and  other  men  of  rank,  appesnd 
to  fetch  him.  Then  he  declared  ag^n  that  he  would  not  rise  befoit 
Christians ;  if  he  rose,  he  did  so  to  set  ont,  when  and  how  he  pkssei 
Annoyed  at  this  answer,  Bretenil  remarked  that  he  wonld  never  ssske 
his  entry  into  Paris,  or  obhtin  an  audience  from  the  king,  unless  he  be* 
haved  more  politely  and  modestly ;  and  off  went  Bretenil  in  a  iui£  So 
soon  as  the  baron,  in  whose  presence  the  envoy  persisted  io  his  refassi  to 
rise,  had  left  the  room,  the  Persian  mshed  off  and  moantsd  a  bone,  in 
order  to  make  his  entry  alone  and  widioirt  a  Christian  escort.  Bretecdl 
shouted  to  him  that  he  would  soon  have  him  off  his  horse  again.  The 
Persian  clutched  at  his  sabre-hilt  fnrieu^,  and  dng  the  spurs  kte  bii 
horse,  but  the  baron  had  the  gates  dosed.  The  envoy  now  behaved  ss 
if  he  considered  hims'df  a  prisoner,  dismounted,  ran  up  to  his  room,  sad 
seated  himself  on  his  csrpet.  Bretenil  bnrried  up  to  him,  but,  bj  the 
envoy's  orders,  was  surrounded  by  six  armed  men.  Without  letting 
himself  be  disturbed,  but  declaring  throngh  the  interpreter  that  it  odr 
depended  on  himself  to  order  np  six  liiocMand  men  at  «nee,  who  wodi 
teach  the  envoy  to  obey  the  king's  orders,  he  seized  him  by  the  button 
of  his  under  coat,  compelled  him  to  rise,  and  called  np  Mar^hsi  h 
Matignon.  As  the  Persian  now  saw  tiiat  notbmg  she  was  to  be  dooe^ 
he  leaped  up,  upset  two  or  three  people,  and  jumped  into  die  coach,  whsse 
Mar^cnal  de  Matignon  and  Baron  de  Bveteail  mUowed  him*  The  eavoy 
turned  his  back  on  the  marshal  seated  by  his  aide,  and  did  not  conis* 
soend  to  utter  a  sylhible.  In  this  way  they  entered  Psns  witii  greet 
pomp. 

The  envoy  met  the  Marqnis  de  Torcy  affably,  and  at  his  wish  had  a 
reconciliation  with  Bretenil,  to  whom  he  gave  an  ovange  as  &  sign  of 
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peace.  He  tt  6nt  wished  to  defer  his  aadienee  till  the  I7«li  of  ihe 
moB^  b«t  after  a  len^hened  eonsultation  of  the  Koran  and  almanack, 
propeMd  aa  earlier  day,  **  which  peihaps  might  not  be  a  perfsctlj  mi- 
ladnr  day."  In  the  mean  while,  he  rode  oat  daily  with  his  ia^,  his 
Fueuien,  aad  foor  Pertian  led  horees,  became  a  Hon  ef  Paris,  and  was 
honoured  -by  anny  lady  Tisitors.  He  wonld  not  receire  ladiee  and  gen- 
tieonea  togedwr,  but  saw  the  latter  in  the  morning,  the  former  in 
the  evaninr.  He  eat  on  his  carpet,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  regaled  his 
wiA  tea,      ^ 


,  coffee,  and  sherbet,  and  had  a  band  for  the  ladies  to 
4aace  to,  which  they  very  politely  did  without  gentiemen  partneiw. 

The  emroy  had  hu  meals  cooked  and  broni^ht  itp  by  his  cook  in  his 
own  ^BiiBii,  He  ate  moderately  off  a  gold«brocade  cloth,  whidi  was 
mead  out  on  the  carpet.  The  only  European  furniture  he  Hked  was  a 
feather-bed,  to  which  he  soon  grew  accustomed. 

On  the  day  of  audience  his  Fusiliers  accompamed  him  with  the  flag  of 
his  TMitien  to  the  entrance  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  The  presents  he 
deUvered  ware  carried  before  him  under  escort.  In  order  that  he  might 
m§ke  his  -ninal  salutations  with  conTcnienoe,  he  was  received  in  the  g^reat 
^lery,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  ^e  king,  surrounded  by  the  princes 
ef  his  faoase,  was  seated  on  his  throne,  while  the  court  stboa  in  full  ^iress 
on  eitlier  fide  of  him.  When  the  ambassador  entered,  the  sight  made  a 
▼itiUe  impression  on  him.  He  soon  recovered,  however,  and  made  his 
sahitatioBs,  at  the  first  of  whidi  the  king  rose  and  uncovered.  The 
€Woy  then  waHced  to  the  dais,  on  which  the  king*8  ihrone^ohair  stood, 
aad  ddivered  him  his  letters  of  credit.  During  the  whole  ceremonv  he 
behaved  with  dignity.and  respect,  and  committ^  none  of  the  absordaties 
expeated  frem  Imn. 

Soon  alter,  very  ugly  reports  began  to  be  spread  through  Paris  about 
the  envoy.  It  was  declared  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  had  escaped  by  the  assistance  of  the  French  ambassador.  His 
preeetits  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  six  small  pearls  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  tanjnoises,  altogether  worth  3500  francs,  and  a  couple  of 
vasea  of  gnm.  The  public  at  once  concluded  that  the  envoy  was  a 
swindler,  and  after  the  king's  death  the  discovery  was  alleged  to  have 
beeo  made  that  he  was  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  who  had  resided  a  long  time  in 
Persia,  afiter  that  had  been  imprisoned  in  Stamboul,  and  that  the  Jesuits, 
who  had  their  hands  in  everything  even  at  that  day,  liberated  him,  in 
order  to  offer  the  king  a  spectade  which  would  recal  his  old  days  of 
splendour.  Chis  story  is  found  in  all  the  memoirs  of  the  day,  and,  like 
all  scandal,  was  more  readily  and  willingly  believed  than  the  sober 


The  affinr  was,  however,  different.  Some  years  previously  the  French 
cental  at  Aleppo,  Michel,  had  signed  a  treaty  wrth  the  Persian  govern- 
ment at  Ispahan,  which  contamed  various  concessions  for  French  traders 
aad  missionaries.  The  Armenian  merchants,  urged  on,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  English  and  Dutch,  appealed  and  intrigued  against  these  privileges, 
and  tried  by  their  influence  at  court  to  effect  the  annulling  of  the  most 
hnportsnt  points,  in  which  ^ey  probably  alluded  to  the  bad  state  of 
French  afiavs  during  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession.  So  aoon  as  the 
biter  improved  a  little,  the  Marquis  des  AUeurs,  French  ambaieador  at 
Constantinople,  found  courage  to  take  up  the  matter  afresh.  He  sent  the 

2d2 
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head  of  the  French  mistioDaries  at  Ispahan  a  printed  report  of  the 
defeat  of  the  allies  at  Denain.  He  had  it  at  once  translated  into  Persian, 
and  handed  it  to  the  Tizier,  who  read  it  to  his  lord,  Shah  Saltan  KosseiQ. 
From  thb  time  forth  the  Persian  coart  again  became  civil  to  the  Frendi, 
and  the  resolution  of  sending  an  embassy  to  France  was  formed.  It  u 
very  probable  that  the  French  as  well  as  the  Jesuit  missionaries  sug- 
gested the  idea :  but  the  object  was  not  to  deceive  the  aged  king,  but  to 
have  the  commercial  privileges  and  those  of  the  misrionaries  renewed, 
and  perhaps  to  show  to  Europe  that  the  renown  of  Louis  XIY.  was  still 
brilliant  in  the  Elast  The  letters  and  presents  were  delivered  by  die 
vizier  to  Father  Richard,  who  forwarded  them  to  the  Khan  of  Erivan, 
that  he  might  select  an  envoy.  The  latter  appointed  the  intendant  of 
Erivan,  Mahomet  Riza  Beg,  a  Persian  by  birth. 

The  Elchi  setoff  on  March  15, 1714,  and  arrived  at  Smyrna  on  April 
28th  with  the  whole  of  his  suite.  Ha  at  once  secretly  informed  the 
French  consul,  Monsieur  de  Fontenu,  of  his  mission,  and  delivered  to 
him  his  letters  of  credit  and  presents,  which  were  put  on  board  a  French 
vessel  bound  for  Marseilles.  The  Turkish  authorities  prevented  the  em- 
barkation of  Riza  Beg,  because  they  suspected  .he  was  a  person  of 
importance  in  disguise.  Aft^  this  he  went  to  Constantinople  to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Marquis  des  AUeurs.  But  he  had 
scarce  arrived  ere  he  was  arrested  and  questioned  whether  he  were  not 
to  France  as  Persian  ambassador.     Riza  Beg  stead&stly 

"       Mussul- 


enied  this,  and  adliered  to  his  statement  that  he  was  a  zealous  '. 
man  bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Hence  he  left  Constantinople 
with  a  caravan  of  pilgrims.  He  was,  however,  foUo^Y^  ^J  ^^  interpreter 
of  the  French  embassy,  who  contrived  to  eet  him  aboard  a  vessel  that 
conveyed  him  to  Marseilles,  where  he  found  that  his  letters  and  presents 
had  already  arrived. 

Flassan,  although  a  most  zealous  groper  into  diplomatic  matters,  was 
unable  to  discover  whether  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  him, 
and  hence  we  can  attach  but  little  fisith  to  the  assertion  of  the  memoir 
writers  that  it  was  so.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  began  to  be  felt  at 
court  that  the  Shah  in  the  whole  mission,  and  especially  in  the  choice  and 
equipment  of  the  envoy,  had  displayed  no  particular  regard  for  the  dignity 
and  might  of  the  French  court,  and  that  they  very  soon  got  tired  of  thie 
Persian,  and  most  eager  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  king  had  at  first  ordered 
that  the  throne  should  be  left  standing  in  the  gallery  till  the  leave-taking 
audience,  but  had  it  removed,  as  it  was  thought  better  to  dismiss  the 
ambassador  without  any  particular  fuss.  His  debts  were  paid  as  well  as 
his  expenditure,  which  was  sidd  to  amount  to  fifteen  hundred  francs  a 
day.  His  journey  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  cost  twenty  thousand  francs, 
and  ten  thousand  francs  were  paid  for  a  bath-room  whidi  the  king 
ordered  to  be  made  for  him.  The  Persian  insbted  on  the  mistresses  of 
himself  and  his  suite  being  paid,  and  this  was  eventually  acceded  to.  In 
this  way  the  expensive  ambassador  was  at  length  induced  to  depart. 

He  took  ship  at  Havre,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  off  with  him  a 
Madame  d'Epinay,  whom  he  had  made  his  favourite,  in  a  chest  whidi 
\vas  declared  to  contain  porcelain.  He  showed  himself  at  Copenhagen, 
Hamburg*  and  Berlin,  and  is  said  to  have  returned  te  Persia  through 
Russia. 
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f BOX  A  P06THUX0U8  POSIC  BY  HBDTl. 

Bt  Edoab  a.  BowrikOi  C.B. 

Bbiho  tired  of  freedom  for  some  time  past. 

The  beasts'  republic  decided 
To  be  with  a  single  ruler  at  last 

As  its  absolute  head  provided. 

Each  kind  of  beast  prepared  for  the  strife, 

Electoral  billets  were  written ; 
Intrifpies  on  eyerr  side  were  rife. 

With  part  J  seal  all  were  bitten. 

By  long-ear'd  sentry  at  its  head 

The  Asses'  Committee  was  aided ; 
Cockades,  whose  colours  were  black,  gold,  and  red,* 

They  boastfully  paraded. 

A  small  party  there  was  of  friends  of  the  horse, 

Who  yet  were  afraid  of  Toting, 
So  greatly  they  dreaded  the  outcry  coarse 

The  long-eaPd  party  denoting. 

But  when  one  of  them  ventured  the  horse  to  name 

As  a  candidate,  greater  and  greater 
Wax'd  the  noise,  and  an  old  long-ear,  to  his  shame. 

Shouted  out,  *'  Thou  art  only  a  traitor !" 

"A  traitor  art  thou,  in  thy  veins  doth  not  flow 

One  drop  of  asses'  blood  proper; 
No  ass  art  thou,  and  I  almost  know 

That  a  foreign  mare  was  thy  dropper! 

**  From  the  zebra  perchance  thou  art  sprung,  thy  striped  hide 

Quite  answers  tne  zebra's  description; 
The  nasal  twang  of  thy  voice  is  allied 

To  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  Egyptian. 

"  And  if  not  a  stranger,  thou  art,  thou  must  own, 

A  dull  ass  of  an  intellect  paltry; 
The  depths  of  ass-nature  to  thee  are  unknown. 

Thou  hear'st  not  its  mystical  pealtry. 

"  But  with  sweet  stupefaction  my  soul  drinks  in 

That  sound  which  all  dthers  surpasses ; 
An  ass  am  I,  and  each  hair  in  the  skin 

Of  my  tail  the  hair  of  an  ass  is. 

"I  am  not  a  Papist,  T  am  not  a  slave, 

A  German  ass  am  I  solely ; 
The  same  as  my  fathers,  who  all  were  so  brave, 

So  thoughtful,  demure,  and  so  holy. 

*  The  national  colours  of  Q^maoj. 
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"They  were  not  addicted  to  doing  ill, 

Or  practising  g;ailantry  gaily. 
But  trotted  on  with  the  sack  to  the  mill 

In  frolicsome  fashion  daily* 

"  Oar  fathers  still  liye.    In  the  tomb  only  lie 
Their  skins,  tiieir  mortal  coyerinr; 

Their  happy  spirits  high  up  in  the  sbf 
Complaeently  o'er  ns  are  hovering. 

"  Ye  glorified  asses,  ye  need  not  doubt 
That  we  fain  would  resemble  you  ever» 

And  from  the  path  that  duty  points  out 
We'll  swerve  a  finger's  breadth  never. 

''  0  what  a  delight  an  ass  to  be. 
From  such  long-ear'd  worthies  descended! 

From  every  house-top  Td  fain  shout  with  glee: 
An  ass  I  was  bom— how  splendid  I 

"  The  noble  jackass  who  gave  me  birth 
Was  of  genuine  German  extraction ; 

From  my  mother,  a.  German  ass  of  worth. 
My  milk  suck'd  I  with  great  satisfaction* 

*'  An  ass  am  I^  and  fiiUy  intend^ 
Like  my  fathers  who  now  are  departed. 

To  stand  oy  the  aases — ^yea,  stand  ta  the  end 
By  the  asses  so  dear  and  true-hearted ! 

"And  since  I'm  an  ass,  I  advise  you  all  round 
To  choose  your  king  from  the  asses ; 

A  mighty  ass^dugdom  we  thus  will  found, 
They  being  the  governing  classes. 

"We  all  are  asses.    Hee^hal    Hee-ha! 

As  ostlers  we  will  not  demean  us ; 
Away  with  the  horses !    Long  live,  hurrah. 

The  king  of  the  asinine  genus !" 

Thns  ^ake  the  patriot.    Through  the  hall 
The  asses  cheer'd  him  pioudly ; 

They  all  in  fact  were  national. 

And  with  their  hoofs  stamp'd  loudly. 

An  oaken  wreath  cm  the  orator's  head 

They  put  as  a  decoration; 
He  wagg'd  his  tail  (though  nothing  he  said) 

Withevident  gratifioation. 
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<*Tobeout  of  tha  worid"  it  oowiclend  in  these  days  to  be  distant  fboin 
s  itilwaj  Off  from  the  OMtfopolis;  and  if  this  diotu»  holds  good,  three 
phces  in  Britaia  are  pre-emkieaAlhr  dsrtiDffaished  for  remoteness,  and  these 
are  John  o'Groats,  the  Land's  End,  and  St  David's,  three  of  the  fooi 
eonien,  as  it  were,  of  the  iriaad. 

As  tmuftts  penetrate  to  the  extreme  north  of  Seoftiaod,  and  the  Land's 
End  has  Uitely  attracted  more  attention  than,  formerly  it  obtained,  the 
third  plaee  of  the  tria  being  inaccessible  by  rai  V  and  en  route  to  nowhere, 
ig,  perhaos,  the  latest  visit^  of  all ;  and,  as  mest  pasts  of  our  isle,  unap- 
proaciiable  by  railway,  are  less  known  than  osany  parts  of  the  ContnMnl 
—though  onea  eqnaily  worthy  of  notice  sma  as  this  particular  spot 
hoists  a  noble  cathedral,  the  inhabitants  still  converse  in  their  primitive 
tongue,  and  cBng  to  their  ancient  costume,  a  bnef  skateh  of  the  distriet 
sod  its  people  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting. 

The  traveller  taking  the  Qmt  Western  at  Paddington  reaches  Swin- 
don, where  he  dumges  to  the  South  Wales  line,  and  proceeding  on  his 
way  passes  tluongh  fertile  Gloucestershire  and  beautiful  Monmoudi  and 
Glamorgan — the  garden  of  Wales — and  approaches  the  more  unsophisti- 
cated counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke.  Entrance  to  this  region  is 
distinguishable  by  the  people  speaking  Weldi  only,  by  the  demonstrative 
wvmth  of  their  greetmgs  and  farewells,  and  by  tne  costume  of  the 
females,  wlus  innocent  of  crinoliney  are  attired  in  homespun  iannel 
mneuts^  and  wear  on  their  heads  conical  high-crowned  hats  with  broad 
mims,  beneath  which  appear  the  full  and  snow-white  voluminous  frills  of 
a  cap,  environing  the  dear  brown  complexion,  lugh  cheek-bones,  and 
far^t  black  eyes,  charaoteristio  of  the  Welsh. 

The  tourist  having  arrived  at  Havecfocdwest,  probably  hires  post- 
horses  for  St.  David's^  which  place  is  situated  some  sixteen  miles  distant, 
sad  wends  his  way  very  nach  astonished,  and  possibly  somewhat  discon- 
certed, at  the  speed  with  which  the  active  little  horses  of  the  counli^ 
desoeiul  tke  precipitous  hills. 

After  he  has  passed  some  distance  on  his  road,  St  Bride's  Bay  stretches 
away  on  his  left,  and  the  broad  sea  is  stadded  widi  islands,  tM  chief  of 
which  are  Graasbolme,  Incomer,  and  Skockholm  (off  the  entrance  to 
Milford  Haven),  whose  namee  smack  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  Ramsey, 
off  St.  David's  Head,  together  with  numeroos  insular  rodcs ;  all  of  which, 
in  combination  with  various  sounds,  or  guts — diraa^  wiudi  the  tides  rash 
with  mat  velocity — ^the  dark,  rugged,  and  cavernous  cUBBs  of  the  sltt>re, 
sad  the  fearful  stonas  whaeh  sweep  ia  unchecked  fosy  across  the  ocean, 
snd  hold  llieir  howling  revels  round  the  rodss,  render  this  coast  tentbb 
to  the  mariner. 

On  the  right  spoeads  an  undulating  oountry,  whose  remarkable  features 
— whi<^  pervade  the  whole  district  I  am  about  to  describe — are  the  huffe 
hanks,  not  hedges,  which  enclose  the  fields,  the  rugged  Greets  of  the 
trap-rock  which  occasiooalfy  starts  abruptly  from  the  expanse  and  the 
absence  of  any  trees  whatever-.4ia  of  which  peculiarities  invest  the 
landscape  widi  a  bleak  Mid  blasted  aspect. 
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A  short  distance  from  the  road,  aad  near  the  sea,  enst  the  rains  of  a 
small  parish  church,  which — so  far  as  the  edi6ce  itself  is  eonoerned— 
presents  no  remarkahle  feature,  hut  is  nngolar  in  one  respect,  and  this  is, 
that  the  whole  parish  consists  of  onlj  one  farm. 

Presently  the  tourist  reaches  the  small  seaport  village  of  Solva,  pictu- 
resquely situated  on  a  winding  credc  of  the  sea,  nestling  in  the  lap  of 
steep  heath  and  gorse-clad  hOb,  where  in  autumn  the  purple  Uoeeoms 
of  tne  former  plant,  mingled  with  the  yellow  flowers  and  bright  dark- 
green  foliage  of  the  latter,  present  a  brilliant  and  lorely  contrast ;  and 
when  the  rosy  hues  of  the  settine  sun  augment  the  bright  coldurings,  the 
crests  of  scarps  seem  on  fire,  and  stand  Mdly  forth  frcmi  the  background 
of  deep-blue  sea,  which  is  studded  with  white  sails,  and  melt  away  into 
the  horiion.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  trecKi,  the  riew  is  one  of 
great  beauty,  and  at  this  season  the  climate  is  sofit  and  balmy ;  but  little 
as  the  quiet  repose  of  the  scene  predisposes  the  obsenrer  to  suppose,  or 
eren  admit,  that  this  is  a  land  of  storms,  he  cannot  fail  to  discover  the 
fsct  in  the  peculiar  manner  in  winch  every  sheltered  nook  and  corner 
round  Solva  and  elsewhere— and  but  few  exist — are  converted  into 
gardens,  whidi  are  further  protected  by  the  banks  and  walls  intersecting 
the  space ;  and  by  the  circumstance  that  if  the  trees  rise  above  these 
enclosures  their  twigs  are  shorn  sharply,  as  if  diey  had  been  dipped.  A 
remarkable  point  in  this  treeless  district  is,  that  remains  of  forests,  some 
of  the  trees  of  which  are  said  to  retain  the  marks  of  the  aze,  exist  below 
the  sand,  and  are  often  visible. 

Near  this  place  is  a  picturesque  glen,  in  which  a  small  plantation  grows 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  but  so  unaccustomed  to  wood  are  the  people,  that  the 
dell  was  described  by  an  inhabitant,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  as  *'  a 
beautifully  wooded  valley,"  and  the  writer  frequently  drove  through  it 
and  around  Solva  in  search  of  the  unwonted  spectacle. 

Solva  is,  locally  considered,  a  place  of  great  importance,  and  when  the 
writer  first  came  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  he,  on  inquiring  what 
towns  existed  in  the  locality,  in  order  that  he  might  supply  himself  with 
certain  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life,  was  informed  that  it  boasted  ^  fine 
shops,''  at  which  any  and  every  commodity  could  be  obtained;  and  too 
credulous,  and  forgetting  that  the  requirements  of  the  inhabitants  could 
be  but  simple  and  primitive,  and  reiving  on  the  correctness  of  the  descrip- 
tion, he  neglected  to  import  such  from  Haverfordwest ;  but,  alas !  when 
he  made  an  excursion  to  the  *^  town,"  he  found  the  place  a  m&n  village, 
and  the  shops  inconsiderably  and  poorly  furnished,  and  he  was  in  conse- 
quence reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  starvation,  and  almost  to  a  prao* 
tical  knowledge  of  the  proverb,  ^  Fingers  were  made  before  forks." 

The  houses  here,  as  throughout  Wales  generally,  are  extremely  neat 
and  clean,  and  in  thb  region  one  and  all  exhibit  roofi  snow-white  with 
limewash  ;  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  edifices,  here  as  else- 
where in  the  district,  are  generally  but  one  story  high,  as  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scodand,  probably  erected  thus  in  order  to  present  to  the  raging  raids 
as  small  front  as  possible. 

At  length  the  city  of  St.  David's,  that  ancient  seat  of  religion  and 
of  learning,  b  reached,  and  the  tourist  is  surprised  to  find  it  UiMe  better 
than  Solva,  and  that  it  is  an  inconsiderable  village,  possessmg  no  signs  of 
animation— a  sort  of  Sleepy  Hollow^  whidi^  however,  does  not  display  the 
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tfoal  dignified  ab  of  repoMftiid  toUditychAracteristio  of  caA  towns; 
and  Uie  tnyeller,  looking  in  rain  for  the  cathedral,  descries  nothing  of 
note  except  the  sheer  and  bare  rooks  of  St.  David's  Head,  and  the  rugged 
osgs  of  Ramsey,  Camlwyd,  and  Penberrv ;  but,  descending  the  hiU,  he 
tpproadies  the  ruined  Record  Tower^  and  then  bursts  upon  his  yiew  the 
Boblo  pile,  one-half  massiTe  ruin,  and  the  remainder  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tkm,  sunk,  like  Uandaff  Cathedral,  in  one  of  those  sheltered  spots  in 
wkich  *'  the  monks  of  old"  appear  to  haTC  delighted,  and  the  amenities 
of  which  Aey  are  said  to  have  so  well  appreciated.  I  will  not  inflict  upon 
the  reader  a  description  of  the  edifice,  nor  enter  into  a  disquidtion 
treating  of  its  history  and  archsDological  features ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
original  pile  suffered  severely  from  Ae  shock  of  an  earthquake ;  that 
three  times  was  the  cathedral  burned  by  the  Danes,  who  appear  to  hare 
eoDstantly  harried  the  recluses,  and  are  said  by  some — though  erroneously, 
I  think — to  lutYe  formed  fortifications  on  St.  David's  Head  while  engaged 
10  the  operation  of  easing  the  episcopal  purse,  and  that  it  was  hanlly 
entreated  by  the  iconoclastic  and  bisoted  ruritans. 

The  cathedral  was  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  (who  was  bom 
here)  and  St.  David,  a  joint  concern,  and,  according  to  traditu>n,  it  ap- 
pears the  two  saints  corresponded  with  one  another,  and  on  one  occasion 
with  rather  a  ludicrous  result  It  is  said  that  the  one  writing  to  the 
other  fcff  a  cargo  of  **  brogues,"  and  the  caligraphy  of  the  first  being  of 
a  somewhat  cramped  nature,  the  latter  read  the  wora  **  roeues,"  and  with 
very  little  difficulty  collected  and  shipped  the  freight— doubtless,  en  its 
trrival,  very  much  to  Uie  astonishment  of  the  faintly  consignee.  To 
mention  to  which  region  the  rogues  were  deported  would  be  invidious, 
ind  I  therefore  abstain. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  cathedrals  in  Great  Britain  are  more  interesting 
than  St.  David's,  and  none  exhibit  a  more  beautiful  feature  than  the 
rmned  Inshop's  palace.  A  prominent  peculiarity  in  this  building  is  the 
eztra(HdinaiT  capacity  of  the  so-called  cellars;  but  although  these  vaults 
are  thus  entitled,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  were  not  actuaUy  con- 
stnieted  for  the  purpose  of,  and  devoted  to,  **  kying  down  wine,**  but 
woe  rather  granaries  and  storehouses  in  the  times  when  tithes  were  taken 
in  kind.  But,  be  this  how  it  may,  in  the  days  when  the  bishop  resided 
It  St  David's,  when  the  college  was  in  its  glory,  and  the  place  was  not 
what  it  is  now — a  penal  settlement  for  a  few  days  in  the  year  for  bbhop, 
dean,  archdeacon,  and  canons— many  a  hospitable  revel  has  been  held  in 
the  now  deserted  halls.  The  principal  revenues  of  the  see  are  derived  from 
the  neighbourhood ;  the  ttulowments  were  originally  granted  in  connexion 
with  the  city  and  district  around  St  David's ;  and  the  removal  of  the 
episcopal  residence  and  college  seems  a  departure  from  the  dying  wishes 
<^  the  pious  donors,  who  doiwtless  would  not  have  bequeathed  the  bene- 
ftetions  had  ^y  foreseen  that  the  funds  would  be  applied  to  maintain 
the  episcopate  elsewhere  ;  and  the  change  appears  not  only  a  departure 
from  that  most  sacred  of  obligations — ^ulherence  to  the  behests  of  the 
dead — but  involves  a  charge  against  the  reverend  absentees  of  indirectly 
obtaining  emolument  under  fiBike  pretences. 

That  the  seat  of  the  see  and  college  should  be  at  St  David's  is  a 
nght  vested  in  that  city,  and  as  beneficed  churchmen  derive  emolument 
fimn  the  sacred  observance  of  *'  vested  right,"  they  who  are  peculiarly 
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tenacious  of  these  temporalities  skould  be  the  last  to  eneroaeh  on  dtt 
rights  of  others. 

The  tra?eller  enters  the  edifice,  and  if  on  a  week-day,  be  profaabW 
hears  a  minor  canon,  wkh  broad  Welsh  aceenti,  wearily  wading  thrai^ 
the  service,  his  only  andience  a  few  shabby  choristers  ;  if  on  a  Snaday, 
and  he  should  happen  to  be  in  time-^-^whicK  circamBtance  may  be  only 
accidental,  as  the  officiids  usually  make  the  hour  sdiwervieat  to  dwir  ooo- 
▼enience— he  observes  a  small  boy  ringing  one  solitary  bell,  with  hb 
foot  placed  in  a  noose  in  a  rope  (somehow  irresiatibiy  remtnding^  ^  hr* 
stander  of  the  unhappy  donkey  which  works  inside  a  wheel  drawing  the 
water  from  the  deep  well  in  Carisbrook  Castle),  and  presently  the  con- 
gregation assembles,  consuting  almost  entirely  of  the  £smilies  of  the 
clergy — ^because,  in  &ct,  but  fittle  space  is  dedicated  to  public  use.  A 
clock  is  placed  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  nave  lacing  the  eoogregir 
tion,  but,  alas !  it  follows  the  general  example,  and  is  stationary. 

A  library  once  existed  here,  but  exposure  to  die  damp  has  caused  the 
volumes  to  decay,  and  even  the  newest  tomes  cnsimble'  under  the  toodk 

The  state  of  the  Church  in  this  locality  is  somewhat  peculiar.  One 
of  the  late  archdeacons,  so  recently  as  during  tk&  Crimean  war,  actna% 
held  a  commission  as  major  in  an  embodied  mHitia  regiment,  and  he 
might  be  seen  on  Saturday  arrayed  in  the  glorious  paiioply  of  fbll  ^^  war 
paiot"  at  the  head  of  his  wing  of  the  regiment,  and  on  Sunday  eloquently 
discoursing  in  the  pulpit.  But  as  many  a  clergyman  is  «  deputy-litate- 
nant^  which  office  is  purely  military,  and  entitles  the  holder  to  wear 
uniform,  why  should  not  a  reverend  gentleasan  hold  another  military 
commission  ? 

The  inferior  grade  of  the  clergy  occupy  a  similar  social  position  te 
the  individuals  of  whom  we  read  in  the  old  clasrical  literature;  in 
Richardson*s,  Fielding's,  Smollett's  w<»ks,  and— hear,  O  Bishop  e£ 
Rochester — like  Parsons  Truliber,  they  generally  add  to  dieir  income  by 
farming ;  to  which  pursuit,  indeed,  they  are  generally  brought  up,  and 
are  usually  the  sons  of  small  tradesmen  and  farmers,  educated  at  the  free 
schools,  from  whoice  scholars  were  a  short  time  ago  ordained  direct,  or 
from  Lampeter,  and  many  are  unable  to  hold  a  conversation  in  English, 
and  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  world.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  circam* 
stance  that  one  brother  should  be  a  dissenting  preacher,  and  perhaps  the 
whole  family  worshipping  in  a  tabernacle,  while  amether  is  a  minister; 
and  the  former  in  this  country  is  quite  as  well  educated,  and  holds  quite 
as  good  a  social  position,  as  the  latt^. 

Service  is  too  ofben  performed  in  some  of  the  churches  in  a  manner,  I 
will  not  say  irreverent,  hot  rioveoly,  and  I  have  seen  a  dergjmaa  robe 
in  the  pulpit  and  comb  his  hair  with  his  fingen,  and  when  awiinistering 
the  holy  sacrament,  produce  a  Uack  bottle,  and  gfve  it  a  shake,  or  faoid 
it  up  against  the  light,  in  order  to  see  if  the  wine  is  sufi&cient.  WhetlMr 
the  dergy  have  been  or  are  lax  in  the  discharge  of  thdr  duty  I  am  umaUe 
to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  ruined  diurcbes  abound  and  disaeat  is 
rampant,  and  Zions,  Zoars,  Beriahs,  and  all  kinds  of  tabernacles  eveiT«> 
where  rear  unabashed  their  schismatic  and  hideous  unaxchitectural  )i«aa^ 
and  deface  the  beauty  of  die  land. 

I  will  now  suppose  the  traveller  to  be  passing  through  ihe  district,  and 
proceeding  on  his  way  to  Fishguard.     He  leaves  on  fan  left  llie  sorMrted 
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lidgfsji  of  Canlwjd  and  Penborj;  croMea  a  Bomawiuit  remarkable 
ereetioii  in  this  coantrj,  where  tiie  Wooki)  like  the  cattle^  ki^e  a  habit 
of  strajiog^  tlttougfa  tlie  roads — ue.  a  bridge,  and  ifhen  it  is  said  a  wily 
Wdshman  baring  made  a  vow  ^Mt  Henry  VII.  shodd  obIj  pass  over 
Us  body  into  Walee^  he,  wishing  to  erade  his  compact,  cannBgly  con- 
cealed himself  nnderneoth  the  arch  whaW  the  monardi  went  rix>ve. 

Aboot  one-dnrd  of  iinb  way  towards  Fishguard  is  a  oross-coootry  read 
to  Hkverfoidwcst,  \Mchy  being  bat  a  type  of  the  generality  of  the 
seeond'^ate  highways  I  may  as  well  notice.  It  is  boonded  on  eaofa 
side  by  high  hedgeless  banks,  is  frequently  more  like  a  water^eourse 
than  what  »  generally  nnderstood  as  a  road,  six  bridgeless  brooks  raft 
across  die  way— ditches  or  water-courses  are  almost  unknown,  but  where 
dieydo  exist,  and  it  is  desirable  to  carry  off  the'dnunage^  the  oper»- 
tien  is  effscted  by  cutting  a  channel  diagonally  through  the  road,  aad 
the  consequence  is  that  a  person  driving  a  dog-cart  fast  is  almost  certaia 
to  be  duown  out,  or  to  break  his-  shafts.  Fbgtf<^K>sts  there  are, 
but  on  none  of  them  is  the  inscription  visible ;  the  generaiity  of  them 
retain  no  trace  whateiper  of  an  inseriptioD,  and  the  cattle  appear  to 
frequent  the  roads  more  than  the  finds.  To  return  to  the  road  to 
Hshgnard :  straijpht  before  the  wayfaref  uprises  out  of  the  deep  Mue 
sea  huge  clitiTs  fringed  with  white  foam,  and  above  them  the  rugged, 
lefity  Strumble  Uei^,  near  which  place  the  French  landed,  having  been 
led  to  believe  by  the  Baptist  preachers,  who  had  been  busily  dissemiaating 
diacontent,  that  the  people  would  aid  the  invaders  if  they  eUbcted  a 
landing;  but  however  nfe  might  have  been  political  disattectioo,  the 
nerer-conquered  Cimri  had  no  intention  to  permit  tiieir  land  to  be  pol* 
hited  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  foe,  and  every  available  man  and  even 
woman  turned  out  to  omx>se  llie  advance. 

The  officer  connBanaing,  remembering  the  hats,  the  scarlet  cloaks,  and 
the  blue  gowns  worn  by  the  weaker  sex,  bethought  him  of  a  rase>  and 
caused  them  to  walk  round  and  round  a  point,  like  ihe  armies  round  the 
wings  of  a  theatre,  which  manceuvre  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  large 
approachiDg  force  of  infantry,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the  surrender 
of  the  enemy. 

Inasmuch  as  the  women  of  Pembrokeshire,  unlike  most  Webh  females, 
mn  not  handsome,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  French  yielded  to  the  influ«- 
ence  of  their  charms. 

Firiiguard  is  a  neat,  clean,  but  small  villaee  or  town,  and  possesses  a 
little  harbour  and  a  fine  roadstead,  and  to  this  place,  instead  of  Milford, 
it  was  formerly  proposed  to  cany  the  terminus  of  the  South  Wales 
Itaflway. 

In  passing  through  this  country  in  winter  the  wayfarer  sees  but  few 
stacks  of  com  and  hay,  and  as  the  cattle  are  usually  sheltering  and  in^ 
visible  behind  the  banks,  he  wonders,  not  only  what  the  finrmers  grow 
aad  upon  what  the  people  subsist,  but  upon  what  the  cattle  he  supposes 
must  exist  somewhere,  feed ;  but  although  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
matter  before  mentioned,  invest  this  place  with  an  uninhabited,  bleak 
aspect,  these  appearances  are  not  borne  out  by  fact,  inasmuch  as  great 
nam  hers  of  cattle  and  horses  are  reared,  excellent  barley  produced  and 
great  quantities  exported,  and  this  country  is  famed  for  the  excellence  of 
iU  butter. 
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Notwithstanding  the  treeless  appearance  of  the  district^  and  perhaps 
partly  on  account  of  this  peculiaritj,  it  possesses  its  charms  for  the  lorer 
of  the  picturesque,  the  sportsman,  and  particolarlj  for  the  antiquarian. 
For  the  delectation  of  the  first,  in  summer  the  expanse  is  of  a  bright 
green,  varied  by  the  grey  rocks,  and  shinine  white-roofed  cottages  stud 
the  country  in  every  diurection,  and  some  of  tne  valleys  are  second  to  none 
in  the  world  in  picturesque  diversity  of  water,  crag,  and  forest  The  coast 
scenery  is  bold  and  magpaificent,  fireauently  varied  by  sequestered  and 
sunny  nooks  and  wide-spreading  sano*  The  sportsman  may  here  find 
numerous  streams  abounding  with  fish,  and  the  fast*mounted  hontinr- 
man  from  the  ''slures**  will  discover  that,  although  the  country  is  mottiy 
grass,  tolerably  flat,  and  free  from  bog,  and  W  no  means  a  bad  hunting 
country,  he  will  be  unable  '*  to  go  a  yard."  This  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  existence  of  the  huge  banks,  some  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  which 
do  duty  for  hedges,  and  which,  being  very  broad  at  the  top,  are  imprac- 
ticable for  a  flying  leap.  The  di&mlty  is  surmounted  biy  the  horses 
leaping  on  the  top,  standing  there,  and  off  again ;  and  a  stranger  has 
not  only  to  overcome  a  nervousness  which  the  boldest  rider  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  country  naturally  feels  at  {wactising  this  novel  and  appa- 
rently unsafe  mode,  but  has  to  acquire  a  new  and  different  style  of 
fencing. 

The  antiquarian  may  here  revel  among  relics  of  bygone  races,  'some  of 
whom  exist  only  in  dim  tradition.  Here  are  cairns,  tumuli,  cromledis, 
and  Druidic  circles  in  abundance,  together  with  Cythian  or  circular 
dwellings  of  the  Gael,  and  extraordinary  earthworks  whose  erection  is 
unassignable  to  any  particular  period  or  people,  and  in  some  instances  far 
what  purposes  thrown  up  is  quite  unaccountable.  The  tourist  will  find 
the  natives  of  Kimes  and  Dewsland  civil  and  obliging  to  a  degree,  and  so 
honest,  that  to  lock  the  house  door  at  night  is  an  unnecessary  and  fre- 
quently unpractised  precaution. 

The  yeomen  and  fanners  are  intelligent  and  well  to  do,  and  both 
classes  exercise  towards  the  stranger  or  traveller  that  simple  and  unpre- 
tendine  hospitality  for  which  Wales  has  been  celebrated.  But  httle 
English  is  spoken  ;  and  though  the  people  are  so  purely  Welsh,  the  harp^ 
the  national  instrument,  so  common  in  most  WeMi  counties,  is  never 
heard  here :  the  #ld  Welsh  melodies  are  unknown,  and  that  love  of  music 
generally  characteristic  of  the  Welsh  does  not  appear  to  exist. 

The  females,  and  even  those  belonging  to  tne  yeoman  class,  almost 
universally  adhere  to  the  Welsh  costume,  but  they  lack  that  comeliness 
which  is  generally  possessed  by  the  Welsh  women. 

It  has  even  been  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  mindful  of  her  descent,  and 
sympathising  with  the  foriom  state  of  the  Pembrokeshire  maidens  at 
court,  offered  a  reward  to  those  who  should  marry  any  one  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  there  are  many  localities  which  bear  a 
high  reputation  amongst  tourists  much  less  interesting  than  Dewsland, 
the  district  under  notice. 

J.  F.  N.  H. 
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Who  does  not  know  the  Pont-Neuf,  with  its  equestrian  statue,  its 
islanded  connexion,  its  6ne  riews — most  impressire  when  tempered  hy 
moonlight — and  its  essentials  of  Parisian  life — peripatetic  merchants, 
empirics  and  hards,  shoehlacks  and  dog-clippers,  heggars,  and  knights 
ana  ladies  of  mysterious  industry?  Yet  how  few  passing  over — timo- 
rously, as  did  Benvenuto  and  many  others  in  olden  times ;  stealthily  or 
impudiently,  as  did  the  Irish  adrenturers,  and  the  thieves  and  murderers 
who  most  frequented  it  at  a  later  epoch ;  with  haughty  step  and  mous- 
tache in  air,  as  did  Cyrano  and  the  other  fighting  gallants  of  his  day; 
tomultuonsly,  as  the  insurgents  of  all  times  have  done ;  or  sentimentally, 
as  oar  own  Sterne  so  frequently  did — think  of  what  tales  that  bridge 
could  tell  of  the  strange  and  melancholy  scenes  and  outrages  it  has  wit- 
nesBed!  And  yet  the  Pont-Neuf  did  not  exist,  although  begun  in 
Henri  IIL's  time,  till  the  Te\gn  of  le  roi  vert  galant,  whose  statue  has 
shared  in  the  reverses  of  the  bridge  that  bears  it  Previous  to  that  period, 
no  communication  existed  between  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Seine 
save  by  short  bridges  leading  to  and  from  the  islands.  Lutetia,  after- 
wards L'Isle  de  la  Cit^  was  united  to  the  right  and  left  banks  by  bridges 
which  dated  from  those  remote  times  when  such  things  were  either 
erected  by  **  pontiffs  ^  or  by  **  demons,**  and  were  left  under  the  charfi;e 
of  ^^fratres  pontifici,"  or  ^^freres  pontifes,*'  a  religious  brotherhood,  who 
at  once  constructed  bridees,  as  at  Avignon,  and  took  charge  of  them,  re- 
caving  toll  in  a  little  hospice  or  monastery  built  at  the  bridge-side. 
Saint  Cloud,  Beangency,  Bonneoombe,  were  indebted,  with  some  of  oar 
own  mountain  sites,  to  much  less  pure  architects  for  their  bridges,  and  it 
is  rehited  of  the  last- mentioned  place,  that  its  mayor,  who  was  no  con- 
juror, but  whom  the  evil  spirits  had  engaged  to  enter  into  architectural 
negotiations  with  the  devil,  had  promised  that  when  the  bridge  should 
be  completed,  that  the  soul  of  the  first  creature  that  passed  over  it  should 
be  the  reward.  When  the  day  came,  instead  of  hiding  himself  in  a 
monastery,  the  mayor  went  boldly,  to  the  horror  of  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, up  to  the  bridge  himself,  but,  arrived  there,  he  let  loose  a  cat  that 
he  had  m  his  wide  sleeves.  The  devil  went  away  disgusted,  dragging 
possy  by  the  tail. 

The  old  wooden  bridges  of  Lutetia  were  broken  down  to  oppose  the 
cohorts  of  I^bienus;  but  when  from  a  Gaulish  it  rose  up  as  a  Roman 
city,  its  bridges  were  rebuilt.  Julian  the  Apostate  speaks  of  its  two 
wooden  brid^^  which  are,  from  quite  recent  explorations  by  M.  Vao- 
flmer,  determined  to  have  been  where  are  now  the  Pont  Notre-Daroe  and 
^etii*Pont,  and  not,  as  was  supposed,  the  Pont-au- Change  and  Petit- 
Pont.  These  wooden  bridges  were  left  in  such  a  frightful  condition  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  that  Leodaste,  Count  of  Tours, 
flying  from  the  vengeance  of  FrM^gonde,  the  haughty  spouse  of  Chil- 
perick,  caught  his  foot  between  the  planks,  fell,  and  breaking  his  le^,  he 
was  slaughtered  by  blows  of  a  heavy  iron  bar  on  his  throat.     Tradition 

*  BIstoire  da  Font-Nea£    Far  Edooard  Foamier.    Deox  tomes.    B.  Dento* 
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related  that  a  serpent  and  a  "  loir**  (dormouse  ?)  of  brass  lay  under  the 
piles  of  the  great  bridge,  and  preserved  the  city  from  fire  and  plague, 
and  from  venomous  and  noxious  animals.  Unfortunately,  accordmg  to 
Gregory  of  Tours,  the  talisman  was  removed,  and  with  it  the  palladium 
of  safety.  The  city  was  fired,  and  filled  with  rats ;  and  aoeordiag  to  a 
xDanuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  quoted  by  M.  fidouard  Founuer,  a 
live  *^  crocodille,"  as  it  was  then  spelt,  was  disinterred  in  siaking  die 
foundations  of  the  palace.  The  circumstance  is  curious  in  coonezioa 
with  the  existence  of  crocodiles  in  the  rivers  of  Europe  in  oldea  times, 
and  the  dragon  stories  associated  with  them;  a  connenon  wkioh  M. 
Foumier  passes  over  without  notice ;  and  it  is  also  curious  in  eonnexioD 
with  the  conqueror  of  the  Pyramids,  who  used  the  le^gend  to  his  owa 
purpose,  when  he  associated  widi  it  a  prophecy  to  the  effect  that  oae 
day  a  King  of  France  should  go  to  Grand  Curo,  take  the  Nile  prisoiier, 
and  subject  the  proud  monarchy  which  had  held  the  reins  of  so  vast  aa 
empire  for  bo  aoany  years. 

The  destruction  of  the  city  by  fire  occurred  at  the  time  of  its  invasioitt 
by  the  Normans,  who  ascended  the  Seine  in  their  boats  bat  too  fre- 
quently in  the  last  Carlovingien  epoch.  A  pallisade  was  aftsrwazdi 
erected,  as  an  obstacle  to  their  progress,  right  across  the  river,  in  front 
of  the  island,  near  where  is  now  the  Pont-Neuf.  The  island  did  aot, 
however,  extend  then  as  far  as  it  does  now  ;  it  was  added  to  artifidallj 
when  the  bridge  was  constructed,  so  as  to  join  to  it,  and  constitute  what 
are  called  La  rlace  Dauphin^  and  ^'  le  terre  plein  du  Pont-Nenf,"  places 
of  no  slight  interest  in  the  history  of  every  tumult  or  insurrection  in  Paris, 
lowers,  or  strongholds,  afterwards  rose  up  on  either  bank ;  the  one  on 
the  left  bank  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  famous  For-l'Evdque.  The 
Normans,  on  their  part,  entrenched  themselves  in  the  diurch  dF  St  Cler- 
main  I'Auxerrois,  and  the  memory  of  their  ditches  is  s^ll  preserved  in 
the  name  of  a  street,  Rue  des  Foss^,  Saint  Germain  TAuxerrois. 

*^  If,"  says  M.  Foumier,  ''from  the  seventeenth  eeatvry  the  heart  of 
Paris  beat  anywhere,  it  was  most  assuredly  at  the  Pont-Neaf ;  tkoe  was 
its  centre,  there  its  life ;  it  was  to  this  point,  so  favourably  dtuated  at  the 
meeting  of  the  three  great  quarters — the  town,  the  city,  and  the  anivei^ 
sity,  as  they  were  at  that  time  called — that  all  activity  directed  itself;  diM 
the  hurried  and  agitated  crowd  ever  bent  its  steps,  and  that  all  rumeon 
and  reports  of  the  noisy  and  ever-turbuknt  multitude  were  concentrated." 
To  write  the  histo^  of  the  Pont-Neuf  is,  then,  to  write  ^lat  of  all  Pans 
from  the  reign  of  Menri  IV.  A  certain  Dupays  Demporte  issued  a  pro- 
spectus of  such  a  work  in  London  in  1750,  to  be  pul^iahed  in  six  vohimes 
folio. 

The  necessity  for  building  a  bridge  over  the  Seine  had  been  recognised 
as  far  back  as  Henri  II.'s  time.  So  great  were  the  dangers  of  the  round- 
about way  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Faubouig  St  Gennaki,  that  people 
preferred  a  boat  to  going  round  by  the  city.  One  night  Bcnvenuto  was 
detained  to  a  later  hour  than  usual  at  the  palace,  where  he  had  reonved 
a  thousand  crowns  in  gokl  with  which  to  manu&oture  a  salt-oaUar.  TIk 
artist  dwelt  at  the  Petit  Nesle,  and,  the  boatmen  having  gone  home,  lie 
had  to  go  round  by  the  dreaded  Valine  de  M is^  the  Pont  an  Change, 
and  the  Quai  des  Augustins.  When  he  reached  the  latter  place  he  was 
attacked  by  four  rabbeit,  araMd  with  swords.     BeweButo^  however. 
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oirriedi  on  a  smoetsful  rMistAiioe  til  his  people  could  oome  to  his  uaist- 
anee.  Even  the  boatmeo  were  not  always  to  be  trasted.  It  was  a  com- 
mon trick  to  let  marked  persons  down  the  river  as.  fiir  as  to  the  Pr^  auz 
C3erc8»  where  they  were  carried  away  to  dangeons  until  duly  ransomed. 
The  Ddce  of  Elbeuf  played  this  trick  upon  the  banker  Zamet,  horn  whom 
he  extracted  sixty  thousand  onywos  with  which  to  pay  his  debts.  AU 
these  oonsideratk>ns  led  to  the  constrtiction  of  the  Pont-Nenf  bein^ 
entered  upon  in  the  last  year  of  Henri  lU.'s  reign. 

The  works  were  bc^^  in  1578,  and  a  month  after  the  first  piles  had 
been  driven  in,  Henn  III.  proceeded  in  his  state  bar^  with  the  two 
qpneeoBy  Catherine  of  Medicis  and  Louise  de  Vaudemont,  to  lay  the  first 
stone.  It  hauMiied  to  be  the  same  day  that  the  rile  favourites,  Quoins 
and  Mangiron,  nad  been  committed  to  the  earth,  and  the  ignoble  monarch 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  the  people  said  the  bridge  should  be 
e^ed  that  of  tears.  The  ^ag  never  saw  the  work  completed ;  he  passed 
over  it  with  bis  oourt,  on  his  way  to  his  dear  convent  of  Aigustins,  by  a 
tempcmry  plank  causeway,  but  soon  afterwards  the  triumphant  League 
xaieed  ito  barricades,  and  the  monarch  had  to  decamp.  It  was  during  the 
snopoBsion  of  the  works  that  a  colony  of  Irish,  who  claimed  an  asylum 
sn  pretence  of  expatriation  from  religious  persecution,  established  them- 
seli>es  within  the  vacated  buildings.  Under  pretence  of  revenging  them- 
selves and  their  cause  upon  the  Huguenots,  tney  caught  those  who  passed 
over  the  dangerous  causeway  by  the  foot,  and  oragging  them  down,  they 
nnBdered  aira  stripped  them,  and  then  threw  their  bcraies  into  the  river. 
It  is  said  that  they  were  not  at  all  particular  as  to  what  sect  their  victims 
bdonged  to.  It  was  suffiosent  if  they  were  supposed  to  be  Huguenots. 
These  malpractices  were  actually  tolerated  for  four  long  years  before  the 
Irish  were  embayed  in  boats  anid  sent  down  the  current— descAasse^,  as 
D'Anbign^  quaintly  describes  it 

In  1598,  Henri  IV.,  having  made  peace  with  the  Spaniards,  set  to  work 
with  the  completion  of  the  bridge,  and  on  Friday,  the  20th  of  June,  he 
was  able  to  open  it  with  all  due  ceremony.  He  was  told  that  it  was 
dangerous,  and  that  many  had  been  killed  in  attempting  to  cross.  '^  But 
not  one  of  them  was  a  king,"  was  Henri's  ready  answer.  He  also  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  creating  the  Place  Dauphin^  by  uniting  the  extremity 
of  the  island,  where  the  Templars  had  been  burnt,  and  where  still  more 
lately  his  own  favourites,  Villemot  and  Fontaines,  had  £sllen  in  single 
oenbat  (they  only  exchanged  three  passes,  and  each  was  wounded  in  Sie 
Beck,  in  the  breast,  and  in  the  side ;  Fontaines  fell  back,  Villemot  on  his 
fiiee),  widi  the  Inidge.  The  buildings  for  the  goldsmiths  (Qua!  des 
Orfevres)  vrere  begun  shortly  afterwanu.  Scarcely  had  the  bridge  been 
opened  than  it  beoune  the  centre  of  Parisian  life — a  walk  for  the  idle,  a 
bazaar  for  petty  traders,  the  Parnassus  of  all  the  Apolbs,  open-air  poets 
and  vocalists,  and  stiH  more  particularly  the  haunt  of  thieves.  This  class 
of  persons  seem  to  have  a  predilection  for  bridges;  only  a  year  or  two 
ago  a  nest  of  thieves  was  discovered  under  the  arches  of  the  Pont  d'Arcole : 
tbey  were  known  as  the  "  Hirondelles  du  Pont  d'Arcole.  In  the  time 
•£  Henri  IV.  they  were  spoken  of  as  wolves  springing  with  a  bound  upon 
the  Pont-Neof.  These  ruffians  were  xegulariy  organised,  and  held  a 
coort  in  boats  upon  t^e  river  below,  and  whence  they  committed  the  con- 
demned to  the  waters  after  execution.     As  judicial  executions,  hanging. 
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and  decapitation,  were  performed  at  the  same  time  at  both  ez^mities  of 
the  bridge,  its  antecedents  were,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  suffiinently 
lugubrious.  Henri  lY.  himself  was  once  seiied  by  the  mantle  by  a  mao- 
roan  when  passing  over  the  bridge,  armed  with  a  naked  dagger,  and  he 
only  owed  his  life  to  the  promptitude  of  his  attendants.  In  1617  the 
Marechal  d'Ancre  had  scaffolds,  destined  for  those  who  rose  in  insttrree* 
tion  against  him',  raised  on  the  bridge  itself.  A  few  years  later  and  his 
own  body  was  disinterred  (he  was  murdered  on  the  drawbridge  of  the 
Louvre),  taken  away  and  gibeted  upon  one  of  his  own  scaffolds,  and  then 
torn  to  pieces  by  an  infuriate  mob.  Thb  horrible  scene  was  enacted  doie 
to  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  which  had  only  recently  been  riised 
upon  its  pedestal.  This  monument  was  inaugurated  August  23,  1614. 
A  hundred  stories  have  been  related  regarding  this  statue,  and  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  were  not  known  till,  upon  its  destruction  on  the  12th  o( 
August,  179^  a  record  was  found  under  one  of  its  feet.  It  was  founded 
by  Jean  de  Bologne  and  his  successor,  Peter  Tacca,  at  Florence,  shipped 
at  Leghorn,  wrecked  off  Sardinia,  recovered  by  the  Genoese,  and  ulti- 
mately taken  up  the  Seine  in  a  flat  boat  Loub  XIII.  had  laid  the  first 
stone  a  month  previously  to  its  arrival.  The  pedestal,  with  its  four 
slaves,  bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions,  was  completed  by  Richelieu.  Althoo^ 
this  statue  became  the  people's  idol,  it  was  also  so  profaned  by  the  pubhe, 
that  in  1662  it  became  necessary  to  rail  it  in.  But  even  this  was  not  re- 
spected. Two  young  noblemen,  for  example,  got  up  upon  the  hone's 
neck  by  means  of  the  reins  to  see  Gaston  d'Ori^ns,  who,  with  a  few  other 
wild  fellows,  had  gone  out  to  play  at  thieves.  This  was  one  of  the 
fashionable  amusements  of  the  day.  The  archers  having  arrived,  the  two 
riders  were  the  first  persons  captured.  De  Rieux  had  indeed  seriously 
hurt  himself  in  his  attempt  to  g^t  down  quickly,  and  they  were  taken  w 
to  the  Ch&telet.  These  sprigs  of  nobility,  who  took  so  much  pride  io 
relieving  the  public  of  their  mantles,  were  called  '*  tire-laines,"  or  wool- 
drawers,  and  they  were  seconded  and  applauded  by  the  fair  sex,  who  also 
favoured  the  bridge  at  these  early  times  ^ith  their  presence,  and  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Infantes  du  roi  de  cuivre." 

From  all  times,  when  the  police  have  organised  a  battue  against  those 
who  so  much  endangered  tne  public  heidth,  thev  nowhere  effected  so 
raan^  captures  as  on  the  Pont-Neu£     That  bridge  was  at  once  their 
patnmony  and  their  domain.     One  dav,  M.  du  Harlay,  first  president, 
saluted  one  of  the  fair  and  frail  ones  with  a  profound  bow.    A  niend  ex- 
pressed his  surprise.  **  She  is  here,"  observed  the  president^  **  in  her  own 
domun ;  to  every  lord  let  honour  he  paid."  There  was  a  proverb  attached 
to  the  Pont-Neu^  to  the  effect  that  whosoever  passed  it  would  meet  an 
infanta,  a  monk,  and  a  white  horse.  Two  ladies  were  crossing  the  bridge; 
first  a  monk  went  by,  and  then  a  white  horse. 
"  By  my  faith !"  said  one,  "  the  proverb  is  true." 
"  Not  so,"  replied  the  other ;  ««  where  u  the  infanta?* 
"  Oh  r  rejoined  the  first,  "  you  and  I  need  not  go  far  to  find  her." 
Poets  and  beggars,  quacks  and  ballad-singers,  were  the  assiduous  at- 
tendants on  the  king  of  bronse  in  the  daytime.    St.  Amant  has  depksted 
the  first  in  his  '*  Gazette  du  Pont-Neuf "  and  his  ''  Po^te  Crott^."  kveiy 
recess  of  the  bridge  had  its  dealer  in  gazettes  and  newspapers,  replete 
with  scandals  or  calumnies.    Caricatures  of  all  kinds  abo  met  with  a 
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ready  sale.  Poets,  ballad-singera,  and  newsmongers  were  all  alike 
libeUoos: 

Les  rares  ohanaons  da  Pont-Neuf, 

Epoosent  les  rares  libelles. 

Sometiines  even  authors  came  there  to  sell  their  books  to  passers-by. 
Maitre  Goillaame,  the  pensioned  boffoon  of  Henri  IV.  ana  of  Loms 
XIII^  and  <'la  folle  Biathorine,'*  who  also  sometimes  sat  at  the  royal 
table,  ffained  their  first  pnblioitj  on  the  Font-Neof,  where  the  latter  was 
dressed  as  a  *'  yirago,"  in  its  original  sense,  that  is,  armed  ci^a-pi4.  The 
Pont-Neuf  was  thus  not  only  &e  most  gigantic  and  the  most  varied  of 
open-air  spectacles,  bat  it  was  also  the  most  immense  "Cabinet  de 
lectore" 

There  was  a  monnment  of  some  celebrity  connected  with  the  Pont- 
Neof  in  olden  times,  and  that  was  the  hydraulic  fountain,  astronomical 
ck)ek,  and  water-works,  called  the  Samaritaine.  It  was  almost  as  old  as 
the  bridge  itself  and  its  fortunes  were  almost  as  various.  This  fountain 
supplied  the  Louvre  and  adjacent  buildings.  A  little  man  in  bronze, 
moved  by  wat^-power,  played  a  tune  on  bells,  but  as  the  libellists  sent 
forth  their  songs  and  pasquinades  in  his  name,  he  was  ultimately  sup- 
pressed. 

La  Fronde  was,  so  to  say,  inaugurated,  and  armed  on  the  Pont-Neuf. 
Its  most  animated  and  striking  scenes  were  also  enacted  there.  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise;  the  parliamentary  party  congregated  at 
the  <*palais"  on  the  island,  the  opposition  was  sepa^ted  by  the  bridges. 
Most  persons  of  note,  eccleoastical,  parliamentarian,  counsellors,  and 
others  who  were  not  of  the  court  or  the  nobility,  dwelt  at  that  time 
around  the  Palais  or  Notre  Dame.  The  arrest  of  M.  Broussel,  counsellor 
of  parliament,  was  the  first  signal  of  disorders  which  cumulated  on  the 
Pont-Neuf.  The  people  and  the  Swiss  Guard  came  to  blows,  and  the 
first  barricades  were  raised.  The  Chancellor  Seg^r  and  the  Grand 
Mattre  M.  de  THdnital  were  among  the  ill-treated.  M.  de  la  Meilleraie 
headed  the  party  oi  order,  but  with  little  effect.  Some  were  even  slain  on 
the  bridge,  amone  others  Sanson,  the  geompher.  As  to  Masarin,  he 
never  ventured  there ;  had  he  done  so,  the  gibbeting  of  the  Marquis 
d'Ancre  would  have  been  a  trifie  to  it  Ladies  even,  if  supposed  to  be 
Maarines,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mesdames  lyOmano,  De  Cfhatillon,  and 
I^  Bouelle,  were  robbed  and  neariy  being  cast  into  the  river.  Their 
coachmen  uid  attendants  were  also  castigated  without  mercy.  ."The 
population  of  the  noble  bridge,'*  M.  Foumier  remarks,  ^'  remained  true 
to  itself.  Up  to  that  time  people  had  been  robbed  there  and  assassinated 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  now  they  robbed  and  killed  there  as  a  privilege 
of  civil  war.  There  was  progress  in  this.''  Some  of  these  *^  frondeun" 
in  rags  were,  however,  made  examples  o^  and  were  g^betted  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge.  It  was  arraneed,  in  order  to  distinguish  parties,  that  the 
anti-Masarins  should  wear  a  bit  of  straw  in  their  hats  or  head-dress;  the 
consequence  was,  that  not  a  thief  or  a  robber  but  carried  on  his  avoca- 
tions with  impunity,  and  made  of  the  emblem  a  brevet  right  for  plunder. 
The  motley  population  of  the  Pont*Neuf  was  still  further  augmented  at 
this  time  by  crowds  of  beggars  starving  in  ra|^,  and  who,  in  the  misery 
brought  about  by  civil  war,  were  disputing  with  one  another  the  posses- 
ion often  of  a  bit  of  carrion.    Quaclu,  dentists,  newsmongers,  poets,  and 
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htaiSy  had:idl  fled ;  tiw  ta^wiwmne  oot  where  oiaoibr and  Eohbnyntn 
in  the  ascendant. 

When  the  Fronde  had  at  last  geat  hy  it  woirid  ha?e  been  lupposed 
that  the  old  trade  of  lihellen  and  soandaKnionfers*  would  have  been  re- 
vived with  others,  but  it  was  Bot«o.  LoviaXIV^  waithenoa  iheithioBe, 
.and  he  tolerated  nwAer  ridicule  norcakoony.  No:soooer  was  a.  mafinoos 
tendency  diseoyeBed  in  poet  4xt  hard,  than  he  aiid  his  merdondise  vtre 
««aed  at  onee.  ^.  AiMuit  yenlHed  upon  a«OQg,  llM.hiiidni  ef  whioh 
was  *'  Laire> Ian  iMte."  The  unfbrtaoaie  poet  expiated. his  satiie  hjt 
cntd  death.  He  was  killed  with'  blows  of  slkks  on  the  bridge  iAmIE 
This  St  Amant  was  a  fat  fellow,  one  of  the  wiostreBewiiedpoeti of  the 
Pont-Neuf,  and  a  great  frequenter  of  the  cabarets  close  by.  A  Uaod 
Savoyard,  immoiwsed  by  Boileau,  was- also  his  oontoniporary.  Still 
-more  distinginihed  was  the  bard  known  as  *^\e  Coeharde  VeiAumonil^'n 
oflUed  becaueo  be  had  for  some  ttma  driyon  the  soniage  of  a  auigisteite 
'^£  that  name.  Ho  had  taken  his  place  near  the  SaauBntakie,  and,  fike 
his  compeers^  he  derivod  his  chief  resonreofli  itoui  doleM  ditties,  leoofdi^g 
.the  last  dying  speeches  and  eoi^esnoBS  of  thoos'  wh»  saflfeoed  akiostdiflj 
tke  Uat  pHMlty  lof  the  law4kt  the  €sDt  of  4he  hadgie.  When  then  w 
not  8u£Bcient  hang^g  or  breaking  on  the  wheel  going  on,  wbewby  to 
»gain  a  liiGehhood,  tiMMhacds  of  tM  bridge  had  reeaurse  io  pastortls  and 
•van  to  cai^ides.^ 

But  whilst  Le  Grand  %Bfioiiarque  was  so  >saosssofid  im  pattipg  devn 
.ji^ire  he  was  not  equally  so  in  oxtingaishing  oRme.     The  Poat-Nssf 
nmained  the  scene  dF  nobbery  by  day  aad  of  ausder  by  might    Jssa  le 
Brutal — a  significant' name — was  aasong  the  most  naowned  of.iheie 
handits.    Magnon,  a  poet  and  Iriond  of  Moli^,  waafiotind  usimiini^at^ 
on  the  biidge.     The  BamadeliMetwasattaeked  between  the  Ssnsii- 
taipe  and  &  equsstoianstalue,  aad  afW  wounding  two  of  his  nntsgssiifci, 
Jiewias  himself  slain.    It  issaid  that  diere  was  no  less4:haa.teo/thoiistDd 
spadassins  in  Psris  at  4hat  tne  (about  1663).     They  inhabited. cUiily 
the  Quartier  Latin,  whenoaiheyHMme  doim  to  .do  basiaeflsin  the  Poot- 
KeuC     They  eyen  attadfiod  people  in  the  open  day^  as  in  the  instanee  oC 
the  engraver  Papillon,  who  deronded  himself  so  vigorously  as.  to  have 
4ittaiBed  a  vefuge  an  Saint  S^verin.     There  were  idso  another. olasi  of 
Mflcalfl,  desigai^  m  ^  raeoiaurs,"  and  wiK»i  IC.  Foaraier  defines  as 
''blackguards,  who  ouauilaled  the  trade  of  hullies  and.  that  of  desienin 
human  flesh  for  the  long's  hoaafit'' — in  other  woods,  licensed  eeocoMn 
aod  oppressors.     The  ^'moolours"  firequentedi  the  Qaai  de  la  FenaiUe, 
whore,  in  Henri  II.*8  time,  the  English  had  established  themselves  fior 
4he  sale  of  these  pomps  and  •vanities  of  the  Bomish  Chufoh  vfhich  bsd 
•ham  done  away  with  in  their  awn  oou&tnr.    It  hesame  afterwards  a 
basaar  for  iranmongery,  then  a  hird  and  dben  a- flower  market,  and  bss 
goBO  haek  now  io  Made.     Here  the  "  raooleurs"  recruited  sokKars  for  tbe 
kbg,  by  good  moans  when  possible,  but  hy  yiolanoe  when  pecsoaikm 
iailed.    The  ihouaes  io*  which  these  clotures  were- oonsigBed  ^oaoaalkd 
''fours," .  or  oyens.     Tbeeo  were  said  to  he  tweaty-^eightof '  these  '•fonts, 
aad  they  not.on^  xMmtaiaed  iBv^mtavy  recruits  for.  the  gnuid  anaj) 
hat  also  women  and  ahildmn  destiaad  tohoeoldin  Amacica.     JXheOor- 
reqp.  Administ,  t  ii.  pp.  800  and  801,  is  quoted  for  Ais  Jatter  foot 
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Th«e  'Hptoolwnrs''  bore  a  Ba^  an  Om  Poot-Neuf,  with  Hm  Bi80Rpti<m 

Le  premier  qni  fat  roi  fat  xia  seUbt  heoteox. 
One  of  iiieir  leaders  was  Tricot,  a  spadassm  by  professbo,  mi  when  he 
died  t^y  wnveyed  his  body  into  a  neighbouring  chorch,  and  after  march- 
ing three  ttmes  round  it,  singing  die  well-known  "Marlborough,"  as  a 
De  Ptofundis,  tiiey  left  it  there ! 

Instead  of  tmpromg  with  time  the  character  of  the  unfortunate 
Pant-Neuf  got  worse  and  worse.  In  1700,  the  robbers  were  so  audacious 
^t  they  attacked  the  mail  from  Tours  on  the  bridge  and  cleared  it  out 
w^  impunity.  If  a  man  had  stabbed  another  in  his  house,  he  made  his 
senrant-maid  carry  the  defunct  to  the  bridge,  and  baring  thrown  the 
body  in  the  river,  would  send  the  maid  after  it,  so  that  no  tales  might  be 
told.  The  renowned  band  of  Cartouche  took  possession  of  the  Pont-Neuf 
in  1720.  It  became  impossible  to  pass  it  at  that  ^>och,  as  it  was  in 
oldeo  times  with  reprd  to  the  Pont-au- Change,  by  night  Cartouche 
and  his  bandits  had  it,  indeed,  all  their  own  way,  both  by  day  and  by 
i^i;ht.     Qranral  relates : 

S'il  ne  £usoit  en  toot  liagtTob  sur  le  Pont-Neof, 
Oartoache,  poor  sa  part,  en  lapportoit  dixroeuf. 

The'Pont-Neuf  saw  the  gbry  of  Cartoaeho  to  the  <eiid.  It  eeems,  indeed, 
as  t^  like  Jack  Sheppard  in  this  country,  the  baadit  owed  his  reputation 
finr  dereraess  and  aadaoity  as  much  to  the  halo  shed  around  his  wild 
career  fay  ^e  pen  of  genius  as  to  any  really  great  originality  of  action. 
Cartouche  was  thus  described  by  a  contemporary  : 

II  n'est  grand  ni  petit,  fils  de  bonne  Hiaisoii, 
Trottin,  qui  sar  loi  n'ait  en  poche  one  chanson. 
Son  nom  Tole  h  Tentour  de  la  Samaritaine. 

Tins  was  written,  however,  after  he  was  broken  on  the  wheel  * 

in  1742  another  band,  called  by  the  prepossessing  name  of  '<  Assom- 
mesrs,"  took  possession  of  the  Pont-Neuf.  Their  mode  of  pfoeeediag  is 
described  in  their  name.  They  finished  off  at  night  with  desperate  and 
revoltinj^  murders,  the  scenes  enacted  by  Iwllies  in  their  dus^,  soldiers 
ia- their  -fights,  ladceys  in  their  comlMts,  the  whole  of  the  long'  day.  It 
SMCiuod  as  if  the  air  of  Ae  bridge  inspired  a  sanguinary  «r<k>ur.  A  pliant 
of  the  day,  Cyrano  de  Bergerae,  eotdd  not  piss  over  the  bridge  without 
sticking  the  monkey  of  Brioche,  one  of  the  few  etxfaibiton  of  the  time. 
There  b  extant  a  very  old  piece,  called  "  Combat  de  Cyrano  de  Bergerae 
avec  le  singe  de  Brioche  an  bout  du  Pont-Neuf." 

The  quacks  came  to  the  belief  of  this  logubrioiis  state  of  thino^. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  were  the  splendid  Monder  and  his  valet 
TslMmn,  renowned  for  the  changes  he  could  run  upon  his  hat ;  Desi- 
derio-Descombes,  sumamed  '*le  charlatan/*  -from  iiis  scarlet  mantle 
(flBsarfaitano),  a  name  which-  has  beeome  iaooqiofaled  with  most  of  iko 
ksogumf^  of  Europe;  the  fiuwrns  HieeoBUBO  ie  VrntmaJte,  suraamed 
L^Qrrietan,  from  his  native  eity;  Barry,  the  iUasferbuS'i^Mriitor;  aada 
giant,  who  made  coaennreiiee  with  Moli^  himself  Tabarin  oiade  a 
te  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  boeigfat  an  estate,  and  was  tallad  hj^  the  nepgh* 
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bouring  gentry,  who  dbliked  having  such  a  character  amongst  them. 
Lyonnais,  who  began  as  dog-dipper  on  the  Poot-Neuf,  became  master 
of  the  royal  hounds.  He  also  bought  an  estate.  The  dentist  Thomas 
enjoyed  a  great  repute  on  the  Pont-Neuf  between  1711  and  1733.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  who  did  not  draw  teeth ;  he  *'  picked  them  up  as  we 
do  flowers."  The  poet  Sibus,  when  nearly  starving,  consented  for  half 
a  franc  to  have  two  teeth  drawn,  and  then  to  declare  that  he  had  felt  no 
pain.  Thomas  had  for  rivals  Cormier  and  Carmeline,  but  he  surpassed 
Doth.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendour  of  his  burlesque  attire  and 
accompaniments,  scarlet  cloak  with  Turkish  emblems,  lof^  silver  head- 
dress surmounted  by  a  cock,  collars  of  teeth  and  jaws,  a  sword  six  feet  in 
length,  a  drummer,  a  trumpeter,  and  a  flag-bearer,  and  by  his  sides  a 
tisanier  and  a  confectioner — so  that  he  could  eat  and  drink  when  he  felt 
so  inclined. 

There  were  other  specialities  attach^  to  the  Pont-Neuf,  or  what,  in 
fact,  constituted  its  accessories.  Such  were  the  Cafe  Pamasse  and  the 
Cafe  Conti  at  the  two  ends  of  the  bridge,  and  which,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  were  frequented  by  the  literary  men  of  the  day.  Soeh, 
also,  was  *'  le  Petit  Dunkerque,"  founded  by  a  native  of  that  town  for  the 
sale  of  English  goods,  and  which  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  first-rate 
reputation  ;  goldsmiths,  gunsmiths,  and  dealers  in  almanacks  abounded 
all  round.  Upon  the  bridge  itself,  itinerant  dealers  traflicked  in  para- 
sols, dogs,  drapery,  flowers,  melons,  oranges,  and  a  thousand  other  things. 
The  "  bouquetieres"  of  the  Pont-Neuf  attained  great  reputation  and 
even  honours,  one  of  them,  Madame  Billette,  became  ^'bouqueti^ 
du  roi." 

The  most  magnificent  *'  reposoir"  (the  name  of  an  open-air  altar,  at 
which  a  religious  procession  stops),  in  all  Paris  was  raised  on  the  Place 
Dauphine.  Its  magnificence  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  of  the  orf^vres 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  was  also  a  place  for  young  painters 
to  exhibit  their  works,  and  it  became  thus,  in  progress  of  time,  an  annaal 
public  exhibition  of  fine  arts,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  the  Revolutioo, 
which  established  equality  in  art  as  in  law,  and  opened  the  Louvre  to  all 
artists  whatsoever,  whether  acknowledged  by  the  Academy  or  not 

However  unpopular  the  mistresses  of  Louis  XV.  might  have  been,  it 
was  only  indirectly  that  they  could  be  alluded  to  by  the  bards  of  the 
Pont-Neuf.  Fran9ois  Poisson,  father  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  had 
been  a  farmer,  and  had  mills  on  his  property.  The  favourite  was  in  con- 
sequence  pasquinaded  as  La  Meuniere : 

L'autre  jour,  me  promenant 

Par  devant  demi^re, 

Je  vis  un  objet  charmant 
Par  demi^re,  et  par  devant, 

Cetoit  la  Meuniere 

Du  moulin  h,  vent. 

The  pretty  Jeanne  Vauberrier — the  pretty 'little  angel,  as  she  was  after- 
wards called — hefore  becoming  Countess  du  Barry,  was  well  known  to  die 
frequenters  of  the  Pont-Neuf.  She  had  once  carried  about  small  oluects 
for  sale  upon  the  same  bridge  where  she  was  chanted  as  '^  La  Bourbon- 
naise/'  from  an  old  song  which  bore  reference  to  the  fortunes  of  one  of 
the  in&ntas  of  the  horse  of  bronxe,  called  la  Boullonaise,  and  faeooe  hy 
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a  ready  tnmsfermation,  la  Bourboniiatfe,  a  song  which  circalated  through 
erery  Tillage  in  France.  Wh^  finally  exiled  to  the  abbey  of  Pont-aux- 
Dames,  a  curious  efngram  appeared,  having  reference  to  her  mother,  who 
was  cook  near  the  Pont^ux«Choax,  and  to  her  own  fortunes  in  connexion 
with  bridges: 

Les  ponts  on  fait  ^poqoe  dans  ma  Tie, 

Dit  PAnge  en  pleurs,  dans  sa  ceUnle  en  Brie ; 

Fille  d'on  moine  et  de  Manon  Qiroox, 

«rai  pris  naissanoe  an  Sein  dn  Pont-aox-Choox. 

A  peme  a  Ini  Paorore  de  mes  ehannes 

Que  le  Pont-Neuf  Tit  mes  premieres  armes. 

An  Pont-au-Change  a  loisir  je  fStois 

Le  tiers,  le  quart,  soit  noble,  soit  bourgeois. 

L'art  libertin  de  rallumer  les  flammes, 

Au  Pont-R<md  me  mit  le  sceptre  en  main. 

Un  si  haut  fait  me  lo^  au  Pont-aux-Dames, 

Ou  j'ai  bien  peur  de  imir  mon  destin. 

The  £Eict  was  that  the  people  despised  Madame  dn  Barry  all  the  more 
because  she  had  been  one  of  themselTCs. 

Undtf  Louis  XV.  the  Pont-Neuf  was  thoroughly  repaired.  The 
parapets  were  reconstructed,  parilions  erected  in  the  recesses,  the  seats 
lowered,  the  Samaritaine,  which  had  been  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  consolidated,  and  its  figures  gilded,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  people,  for  whom  Napoleon  once  gilded  the  dome  of  the  LiTalides, 
as  a  last  and  successful  resource.  It  was  even  projected  to  fill  up  the 
leaser  arm  of  the  Seine  and  to  make  a  **  continent*'  of  the  city.  As  to 
the  '^  paTilions,"  small  traders  soon  got  possession  of  them,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  them.  They  were  protected  by  two 
guard-houses,  one  on  the  Terre-pliun,  another  at  the  head  of  the  Qud 
des  OrfeTres.  Some  of  them  were  used  for  frying  fish,  pancakes,  and 
other  Tile  comestibles,  an  abuse  which  Barthllemy  denounced  to  the 
police  in  1836 : 

Pourqnoi  oes  frituriers,  dout  la  noire  cuisine 
Empeste  le  Pont-Neuf  et  la  Place  Dauphine  ? 

Another  poet,  less  fortunate — Gilbert — slept  three  nights  near  the 
guard-house  of  Henri  IV.  after  suppme  upon  two  liards  of  pancakes. 
Sterne  is  said  to  haTC  stopped  in  one  of  his  roeditatiTe  moods  to  contem- 
plate the  equestrian  statue,  when,  perceiring  a  crowd  gathering,  *^  What 
are  you  doing  looking  at  me  thus  f"  he  inquired.  "  Do  as  I  do^"  and 
going  down  upon  his  knees,  the  crowd  did  the  same.* 

The  old  bridge  had  not  changed  its  appearance  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XVI.  There  was  always  the  same  movement,  the  same  life  and  ac- 
tivity. The  **  Petit  Dunkerque"  was  especially  at  the  apogee  of  its  fame. 
ChcTalier  had  also  founded  his  celebrated  establishment  as  optician  on 
the  Quai  des  Lunettes,  as  the  old  Quai  de  FHorloge  was  called  afbr  the 
q^tidans  had  congregated  around  their  chief— one,  as  usual,  ado[»ting 
ms  name.  In  1774,  an  Englishman,  who  had  a  keen  scent  dF  Parisian 
scepticism,  laid  a  bet  that  he  would  not  sell  a  bag  of  crowns,  worth 
twelre  hundred  francs,  at  twenty-four  sous  each,  in  two  hours.    He 

*  Maw^resHistorlquessurlavledeSuard.    Par  Garat,  1890,  t  il  p.  148. 
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driy  sold  tbroe,  and  these  were  to  aa  old  wwama^  wke^  aftar  canUiy 
eaamining  the  pgofaed  ooi%  threw  deim>  sbc  twiiyiem  sew  piees, 
mod  todi  three  crowae of  tbt  Ihmaeach  in  eachangcv  eicJewntng,  « Mt 
foi !  je  me  risque !"  Thb  on  the  an^Mnty  ol  BIcraer,  ''TeUcan  de 
Paris,"  t.  i.  pp.  150,  161.  There  was  also  a  curious  history  attadiedtaa 
parrot  of  the  Qoai  des  Or&vres.  A  lady  of  fiwhion  had  a  great  passion 
for  heasts  and  birds,  and  ihe  particnlariy  eimed  AstleyV  mrakey  and  the 
parrot  of  the  Pont-Neof.  A  gentlenan  anzieva  to  pleaaa  her,  obtamed 
possession  of  the  pairot  at  a  liffge  sasrifiea  of  nMney,  and  of  a  monkey 
which  was  the  very  conntmaxt  of  Astley's.  Betnrniog:  in  triumph  to 
the  lady,  the  monkey,  who  had  been  in  the  poasesaioii  of  a  cook,  was  no 
sooner  introduced  to  the  parrot  than  with  one  jump  he  killed  it^  and  ti 
quickly  be«in  to  pluck  off  its  feathers  &r  the  spit.  The  gentleman 
struck  at  the  monkey  in  a  passieiH  upset  an  inralnable  set  of  old  chins, 
and  killed  the  quadruped*  Needless  to  say  that  his  suit  after  that  did 
not  prosper. 

The  BeTolution  began,  like  most  other  thmgs,  upon  the  Pont-Kea£ 
The  heart  was  diseased  before  the  limbs  suffered.  The  Plaoe  Daophine 
waathe  original  fomm  of  the  BasechOi  In  1787,  the  acclamatioDe  thst 
were  due  to  the  king  were  no  longer  given,  but  to  the  statue  of  Henri  IV. 
This  was  as  a  kind  of  ironioal  comparison  between  the  living  and  thedeid 
monarchs.  The  Buke  of  Orleans  himself  was  obliged  to  get  out  of  hit 
carriage  and  do  homage  to  the  statue.  The  guard-house  was  captond 
and  burnt  down  to  the  ground.  The  soldiery  having  retaken  the  pisoe, 
the  mob  returned  to  the  charge  and  destroyed  all  the  other  guard-houses; 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  minister  Calonne  was  burnt  in  e£Bgy  on  the 
Place  Dauphine,  the  French  and  Swiss  Guards  looking  on  as  simple 
spectators.  The  year  following  it  was  M.  de  Brienne's  turn,  and  they 
served  him  in  the  same  way.  But  this  time  the  armed  force  interfered, 
and  several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  This  only  served  to 
increase  the  niry  of  the  mob ;  the  Revolution  had  in  reality  commenced, 
and,  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  four  guus  were  placed  on  the  Terre- 
plain  of  the  Pont-Neuf,  always  loadcni,  and  always  ready  to  call  the  people 
together  by  their  terrible  voice,  which  was  heard  all  ovor  Paris.  The  effect 
may  be  im^fined  of  a  summons  so  sounded  upon  the  more  timid  and 
pcaeeful  portion  of  the  population !  It  was  mm  the  Place  Daopluoe 
and  the  ront^Neuf  that  the  mob  started  on  its  way  to  Versailles  oa  tb 
5tb  of  October^  to  make  prisoners  of  ^'  le  boulanger  and  lai^oulaog^" 
The  cannon  of  the  Pont-Neuf  announced  to  all  Paris  the  fl^ht  of  the 
Boyal  Family  to  VareDnes,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1791.  On  the  22nd  of 
Jufy,  I792y  amphitheatres  were  raised  on  the  P(mt-!Neuf  to  enrol  votsn- 
teers  for  the  patriot  army.  The  proceedings  were  carried  on  amidBt 
burlesque  performances,  and  the  terrible  Carmagnole,  and  the  Ca  Ira, 
shouted  rather  than  chanted.  ''  La  Uuse  sans  Culotte"  had  at  once  its 
origm  and  its  apogee  on  the  Pont-Neuf.  The  MarseiUaise  alosie  wu  cf 
provincial  origin;  but  it  first  made  itself  heard  on  the  bridge,  when  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  fi^gn  of  Terror  halted  thereon  their  arrival,  the  30th 
of  July,  1 792.  The  10th  of  August  was  announced  from  the  bridge  as 
early  as  a  quarter-past  one  of  the  meming,  by  its  guns.  The  next  daj 
all  the  statues,  excepting  that  of  Henri  IV.,  were  overthrown.  The  Is^ 
was  the  oaly  one  that,  obtuned  twenty-fow  hours'  respite.    The  nwb  ex- 
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peeted  to  find  a  treasure  within  the  bronie,  but  were  justlj  disappointed. 
The  <'  Christ"  of  the  Samaritaine  experienced  the  same  fate,  and  the 
building  itself  soon  followed.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Caf6  Paris,  with 
hanging  gardens  after  the  Babylonian  &shion.  The  dub  of  the  Cor- 
deUers  held  its  sittings  in  the  Rue  Daaphine,  soont*  be  called  Thionville, 
and  it  took  the  lead  in  those  massacres  of  September,  which  left  a  con- 
tmuons  stream  of  bleed  on  tile  I\>iit-»Neu£  Tne  guns^^ni  the  Terre-plain 
did  not  announce  the  execution  of  royalty,  but  they  proclaimed  the  mas- 
sacres of  September;  aad,  with  the^impassiUity  of  destiny,  they  an- 
nounced on  the  31st  of  May,  1793,  the  h\\  of  the  Girondins  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Montague.  Marat^  who  had  hnagined  the  fabrication  of 
eight  thousand  daggers  wherewith  to  arm  the  women,  ha?ing  fallen  by 
the  only  one  that  was  purchased,  and  that  by  Charlotte  Corday,  his  body 
was  paraded  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  the  wound  still  open,  over  the  Pont- 
Neu£  The  same  &tal  bridge  saw  all  those  cafts  pass  orer  it  which  bore 
their  sad  victims  from  the  Conciergerie  to  the  scaffold  on  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution.  The  very  ekeooticHiers  shuddered  when  they  passed  over  the 
nunc  road  afterwards.  Strangers  visiting  Paris  go,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
fttj  rather  than  of  taste,  to  the  Morgue ;  and  glad  to  inhale  a  breath  of 
fr<»h  air,  after  such  a  ghastly  sight,  they  turn  mechanically  from  thence 
on  to  the  open  space  of  ihe  Pont-Neuf.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
feaiAd  ihoi^g^  should  at  soeli  a.time  obtmde  upon  the  snnd-«-a  bridge 
positively  eenaeoiated  by  blood ;  a  river,  belew,  the  pecpet«al.reeeptaele«C 
dHitb  in  all  its  most  hideous  forms  ?  No.  wonder^  thM%  that  the  terriUe 
Fooquier-Tinviile,  returning  from  the  revelutinary  tribunal,  should  hav« 
coe  day  ftunted  on  the  same  bridge.  He  fiuicied  that  the  phantoms  of 
the  dead  were  pursuing  him,  and  ihai  the  river  was  actually  flowing  with 
Uood!  Napoleon  Bonaparte  first  tried  his  skilful  hand  against  the  Re  vo- 
lition from  the  Pont-Neuf  on  the  13th  of  Vendemabe;  the  triumph  of 
ibe  Convention  was  assured  by  his  inflexibility,  and  from  that  day  hence-4 
fbrdi  the  Revolution  ceaaed  upon  the  brid^.  The  statute  of  Henri  IV. 
was  not,  however,  repbeed  till  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Napoleon 
bad  other  things  to  think  of  during  the  Hundred  Days  than  to  remove  it, 
and  the  present  eapevor  has  wisdy  deemed  it  best  toilet  itremaia  wbevo' 
it  18.  Tte  Poai-Neuf  was^  strange  to  ssy»  the  scene  of  no  fatal  combats 
in  July,  1830,  nor  in  June,.  1848;  but  ita  life  is  gone,  other  bridges  hare 
taken  away  its  daily  concourse  of  people,  the  police  have  swept  awagr 
bai^  quaeks,  and  lafimtafr'-the  Pont-Neuf  ia  rather  a  monument  of  the 
past  than  a  thing  of  the  day.  Living,  it  was.  the  life  of  old  Pteis;  dead^ 
it  is  the  image  o£  the  defrinct.  M.  Foumier  may  be  said  in  writing  its 
history  to  have  penned  its  epitaph. 
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CARDINAL  POLE: 

OB,  THE  DATS  OF  PHILIP  AND  MARY. 
AN    HISTORICAL   ROMANCE.* 

Bx  William  Habbibok  Autswobth. 


THE  TBEASURE-CHESTS. 

I. 

THE  LOVES  OF  OG  AND  LUJAS. 

It  will  probably  be  recollected  under  what  singular  circum- 
stances the  acquaintance  began  between  Og  the  gigantic  and  Lilias 
the  fidr.  From  the  very  moment  when  the  damseL  seated  behind 
the  giant  on  the  broad  back  of  Arundel,  passed  her  arm  round 
his  waist,  a  flame  was  kindled  in  his  breast  never  afterwards 
to  be  extinguished.  A  magnetic  influence  was  exercised  over  him 
by  Lilias,  and  he  speedily  became  as  much  enthralled  by  her  fascina- 
tions as  was  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  whom  he  then  represented, 
by  the  charms  of  the  peerless  Princess  Josyan.  When  he  and  his 
gigantic  brothers,  with  Sir  Narcissus  and  Lady  le  Grand,  jpro- 
c^ed  to  Winchester  to  take  part  in  the  pageants  displayed  there 
during  the  royal  nuptials,  Lilias  accompanied  them,  and,  before 
many  days  had  elapsed,  her  conquest  of  Og  was  complete.  She 
had  him,  as  Gro£r  confidentially  remarked  to  Magog,  <^  entirely 
under  her  thumb.  • 

**  Will  he  be  fool  enough  to  marry  her,  think  you,  brother?** 
observed  Magog,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  thinking  of  Dame 
Placida. 

^^  Hum !  1  cannot  say,  but  I  shall  do  my  best  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  step,"  rejoined  Oog. 

So  the  brothers  laid  their  huge  heads  together,  and  the  result 
was  that  they  devised  a  plan  by  which  they  hoped  to  get  rid  alto- 

§  ether  of  the  fair  i^ren,  and  cure  Og  of  has  ridiculous  passion,  as 
liey  deemed  it  Their  plan  was  to  send  ba(k  Lilias  to  South- 
ampton, and  persuade  Og  that  she  had  left  him  of  her  own  accord 
to  return  to  her  former  admirer,  and  they  managed  the  matter  so 

♦  All  righU  reserved. 
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adroitly^  that  O^  was  completely  duped,  and,  after  a  tremendoos 
burst  of  Indignation  against  the  fickleness  of  the  sex,  vowed  he  would 
never  thmk  of  the  fdse  jillfiirt  a^un.  His  brothers  commended 
his  resolution,  and  told  mm  he  YimL  had  a  narrow  escape. 

^  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  take  warning  by  me,  and  never 
marry,"  said  Magog. 

'^If  he  must  ne^  many,  let  him  choose  a  buxom  widow,  and 
not  a  tricksome  girl  like  Luias.^ 

^'  I  don't  mean  to  marry  at  all,"  cried  O^  resolutely. 

But  the  fangs  of  disappointment  ^nawra  his  heart  He  grew 
moody  and  duS,  and  tvoided  the  society  of  his  brothers. 

After  a  month's  absence  from  the  Tower,  the  three  gigantic 
warders  returned  there,  and  resumed  their  ordinary  duties.  But 
Og^s  melancholy  increased,  and  his  brothers  at  last  b^;an  to  feel 
uneasy  about  him,  and  to  regret  the  part  they  had  pla^^ed. 

^'It  would  be  a  grievous  thing  were  he  to  break  his  heart  for 
this  silly  girl,"  remarked  Gog.     <^  He  seems  pining  away  for  her.** 

^^He  ma;^  be  pining  away,"  observed  Mago^;  ^^but  he  is  in 
good  case  still,  ana  his  appetite  is  not  amiss,  judgm^^  by  the  havoc 
he  made  with  the  cold  chine  of  beef  and  lumbar-pie  at  break&st 
this  morning,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stoop  of  ale  which  he  managed 
to  empty.  Nevermeless^  I  agree  with  you,  brother  Gog,  that  he 
is  not  himself,  and  hath  quite  lost  his  old  pleasant  humour.  He 
never  jests,  as  was  his  wont,  and  I  have  not  heard  a  hearty  laugh 
from  lum  since  we  sent  Lilias  away." 

^^  I  begin  to  think  we  did  wrong  in  meddling  in  the  matter," 
observed  Gog.  "  I  shall  never  cease  to  reproach  myself  if  anything 
should  happen  to  him  " 

«  Well,  we  acted  for  the  best,"  said  Magog.  "  I  only  wish  my 
marriage  had  been  prevented,"  he  added,  with  a  groan.  ^^  Let  us 
see  how  he  coes  on.    Perdiance,  he  may  recover." 

But  Og  cBd  not  recover,  and,  although  he  did  not  exhibit  any  of 
the  usual  symptoms  of  despairing  love,  as  loss  of  appetite,  or  flesh, 
a  lacklustre  eye,  and  disordered  manner,  still  he  became  more 
gloomy  and  sullen  than  ever,  and  rarely  exchanged  a  word  with 
his  brothers. 

Nearly  eight  months  had  now  flown  since  he  had  beheld  Lilias, 
and  still  her  image  was  constantly  before  him,  and  the  witchery 
she  had  practised  upon  him  by  her  fascinations  and  allurements 
had  not  lost  a  jot  ot  its  power.  He  was  still  as  much  under  her 
sway  as  if  she  had  been  with  him  all  the  time. 

One  evening,  while  he  was  taking  a  solitary  walk  upon  the 
ramparts,  and  thinking  of  Lilias,  he  saw  Xit  hastening  towards 
him,  and  would  have  avoided  him,  but  the  dwarf  stopped  him, 

^^ve  thee  good  e'en,  Og.  I  was  lopking  for  thee.  I  bring 
thee  good  news." 
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^^  Oiit.c£  mj  way/'  rejokMd  the  giini)  gmfflj*  ^^Imm  in  no 
hiQBOiiT  for  jesting." 

^'I  know  thoft«rt  beonne  assnily  affaibetcwMi  ft^sc^e  heu3^ 
replied  Xit ;  ^^  bvt  thou  hadit  beat  not  prm^olDK  a  ifoaord  wi&  m^ 
or  them  wih  rue  it." 

<*Pa8S  on/'  roared  Og,  ^*  and  exercise  thy  wit  at  thete3q)ente  of 
tboae  who  axe  ai—fiftd  hy  it—my-  bnyda«n,  foe  exaapfe*  B^t 
meddle  not  with  me.    I  am  dangeroMi'' 

^^  Big  words  do  not  terrify  me^"  rejoined  Xit^  wMi  a  modc- 
ii^  lau^.  ^FuriooB  as.  thou  aert,  I  can  taaie  thee  witha  wonL 
I  have  but  .to  pronounce  the  name  of  ^  Liliasr  BiDgwood/  and  ihoi 
wtttsteu^ht  becoBBeafrgeotle  as  a  Iffinbw  Hal  ha!  ha!  Was  I 
not  right?" 

^Hasl  thou  aught  to  teH  ne  coneeimii^  liliasj*  cried  Og 
suddenly  baoomhi^  a0:  meek  as.  the  animal  to.whidi  he- had  been 
likened.    ""If  so,  speakquiddy  !"  . 

^  Sohl  thou  art  m  the  mood  for  converse  now^  andnty  jeeto  do 
not  appear  tiresome  to  the^"  rejoined  Xit;  ^  but  I  will  not  gra- 
tify thee.    Thou  art  dull  company.    I  wW  go  to  ^y*  bDotfaen/' 

^^Nay,  but  Xit,  sweet  Xit,  if  thou  hast  any  love  fov.  ma,  teU 
me  what  thou  knoweet  of  Lilks." 

^^  Thou  dost  not  dcserre  that  I  should  tell  thee  aughl,'  imoourteous 
giant,"  said  Xit.  ^  Neverlliekss,  out  of  compassion  for  thy  mise- 
rable state  I  will  speak.  Eoaiow,  then,  most  aawrovs  Titan,  that  I 
have  seen  the  lady  of  thy  love ^ 

^ThouhastseenLihaaP'intMTuptedOg.  <^Oh!  thou  art  ray 
best  firiend.  How  dodi  she  loc^  ?  Is  she  comely  as  ever?  (k 
is  she  changed  and  married  to  another?  Tdl  me  the  wont.  It 
msf  bieak  nsr  heart — ^bui  spare  me  not." 

^^  I  will  tell  thee  the  best  and  the  worst  as  quickly  as  may  be," 
rejoined  Xit.  ^^  The  best  is,  that  lilias*  is:  still  true  to  thee,  and 
looking  lorelier  than  ever — <iie  *  worst  is,  that  she  is  oonuaf  to 
the  Tower  in  a  few  days^  and  therdPove  thou  wilt  soon  behold  her 
again." 

'*  Why,  the  worst  is  best  of  alll"  cried  C^,  traasported  witk 
delight. 

^^  Nay,  it  is  worst,"  rejoined  Xit;  ^^  because^  when  die  comes, 
tlum  wilt  be  compeUed  to  marry  her." 

^^  But  I  say  to  thee  again  that  it  is  best,  for  1  desire  nothing 
so  mnah  as  marriage  with  her.  But  thou  aort  not  making  merry 
with  me  all  this  while  ?  'Twere  a  sarry  jest  to  trifle  with  me 
thns." 

<^  I  am  not  trifling  with  thee,  ineredilovs  giant,"  replied  Xit 
^^  If  the  hand  of  the  fair  Liliks  will  make  thee  happy,  thou  shak 
have  it.  lliat  I  promise  thee.  Now  listen.  Compassionating  thy 
woful  condition,  I  have  been  to  Southamptcm,  and  seen  the 
mistress  of  thy  affections,  and  flndhig  her  still  unfetteced  by  matn* 
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monial'iiny  stall  iamiaUy  disposed  towurds  ifaee^  I  proposed  marriige 
to  her  IB  thji  nutety  and  the  ofier  wee— aooep^d." 

^^  Thou,  hast  done,  me  an,  incaloiikblfrseraeel "  ciied  Og,  taking 
him  in  his  anii%  and  hugging  him.  tightly.  ^  And  so  thou  hast 
been  to  Southampton,  and  seen  Lilias,  and  won  her  for  m^— eb? 
I  haTe  moased  thee  for  the  last  week,  but  fancied  theu  wert  with 
her  Msjealj  at  WhitaiialL'' 

^  Set  me  down^  and  I  will  talk  to  thee;'  replied  Xit.  ^  Thou 
hartiihnnoat  syeeeed  the  breath  out  of  my  body ;  ^  andaaOgpkoed 
lum  gently  on  the  ground^  he  contiTmedy  ^  I  will  now  let  wee  into 
aeeerol.    But  first  promise  m^  ta  be  anny." 

^  I  am  finr  too  haprgr  to  be  angry  with  any  one  now,"  rejoined 
Og.     ^  Speak  out.     What,  hast  &on  to  reveal?" 

^'I  must  set  thee  riffht  upon  one  point..  When  Lilias  quitted 
thee  aa  suddenly  at.  Winchester^  it  was  not,  a»  thou  wert  led 
to  suppose^  firom  a  desice  to  be  reeonciled  to  her  first  lorer.  Her 
disappesocance  was  contrired  by  Gt>g  and  Magog,  who  did  not  wish 
thee  to  wed  the  damsd." 

^  Thmider  and  lightning !  was  it  so?"  roared  Og,  with  sudden 
finy.     , 

^'  Remember  thy  promise,"  said  Xit. 

*^  Well,  proceed,"  cried  Og,  trying  to  calm  himself. 

^  Perceiving  the  mischief  wey  had  occasioned,  and  despairing  of 
rCTQedying  the  matter,  thy  brothers  applied  to  me,  and  out  of  my 
lore  for  Siem  and  thee,  I  oflRured  to  go  to  Southampton  to  see 
what  could  be  done  with  Lilias.  Acoordingly  I  went,  and  how  I 
succeeded  in  my  mission  thou  art  already  awarew" 

^^  I  am  for  ever  bdiolden  to  thee,"  said  O^.  ^^  And  so  Lilias 
will  certainly  be  here  in  a  few  days.  Why  didst  thou  net  bring 
her  with  thee?" 

"I  would  fain  have  done  so,"  refdied  Xit;  **  but  she  had  pre- 
paraticms  to  make  befccre  her  departure.  Howerer,  she  will  be 
eseozted  by  a  young  gentleman  whom  you  may  remember,  Cap- 
tain Rodomont  Bittern,  of  Cardinal  Pole's  household." 

"  Rodomont  Bittern !"  exclaimed  Og,  knitting  his  bushy  brow. 
^*  Why  should  he  escort  her?" 

^^  Because  he  chances  to  be  coming  up  to  London  at  the  same 
time — nothing  more,  thou  jealous  and  suspicious  fool,"  rejoined 
Xit.  ^^Captam  Bittern's  errand  to  Southampton  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  mine.  He  did  not  go  to  propose  a  marriage,  but  to 
attend  a  funeral.    You  remember  Constance  Tyrrell?" 

^Daughter  of  a  wealthy  Southamjpton  merchant,"  r^ed  Og. 
"  Yes,  1  remember  her.  It  was  whispered  that  the  King  was 
enamoured  of  her,  but  that  she  preferred  young  Osbert  CUnton.  She 
is  now  at  Lambeth  Palace,  imder  the  guardianship  of  Cardinal  Pole." 

<<  I  see  you  are  well  informed  about  her,"  replied  Xit.  ^^  Well, 
old  Tyneil,  her  father,  is  just  dead,  and  has  made  a  very  singular 
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will.  Since  his  daughter  has  become  tainted  with  hereej,  he 
has  lost  all  affection  for  her^  and  has  now  disinherited  her^  and  left 
the  whole  of  his  immense  riches  to — whom  think'st  thou?" 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  guess,**  replied  Og.  "  Not  to  ftodomont  Bittern, 
Itrustr 

<^  No,  not  to  him,'*  returned  Xit  ^^  He  has  made  Cardinal  Pole 
his  heir,  and  the  sum  he  has  bequeathed  is  such  as  not  even  a 
Cardinal  need  despise.  This  was  the  reason  why  Rodomont  Bittern 
and  others  of  the  Cardinal's  household  were  sent  down  to  South- 
ampton to  bunr  the  old  merchant  and  take  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  as  I  chanced  to  be  there  at  the  same  time,  I  natunlly 
came  in  contact  with  them,  and  on  ac(|uaintinff  Captain  Bittern 
with  mine  errand,  he  proffered  his  services,  and  accomn^nied  me 
when  I  called  on  Lilias.  It  is  but  justice  to  him  to  add,  that  he 
deaded  thy  cause  with  the  damsel  as  warmly  as  I  could  do  myself. 
When  the  affair  was  arranged,  and  Captain  Bittern  found  wat  a 
loneer  stay  at  Southampton  was  inconvenient  to  me,  he  obligingly 
unoertook  to  escort  thy  destined  bride  to  London.  Thus  thou  mist 
now  the  whole  affair  bdbre  thee.  Methinks  I  have  some  little  claim 
upon  thy  gratitude.  So  if  you  will  come  with  me  to  thy  brothers, 
and  assure  them  they  are  forgiven,  I  shall  deem  myself  Amply  re- 
quited," 

Og  readily  assented,  and,  quitting  the  ramparts,  they  proceeded 
to  the  Byward  Tow^r,  where  they  found  Gog  and  Mago^  at 
supper,  an  immense  pasty,  with  a  cold  ham,  a  mountainous  loaf, 
and  a  mighty  mazer  filled  with  ale,  being  set  before  them. 

As  Og  and  Xit  entered,  they  both  rose  from  the  table  at  which 
they  were  seated,  and  seeing  there  were  no  traces  of  anger  on  their 
brother's  countenance,  they  hdd  out  their  hands  to  him,  which 
Og,  so  far  from  reAisinff,  shook  very  cordially. 

In  a  few  moments  all  explanations  were  over,  and  the  brothers 
amicably  seated  at  the  table,  discussbg  the  pasty,  ever  and  anon  ap- 
plying to  the  mazer,  and  talking,  when  they  were  able  to  talk  at  all, 
of  the  approaching  marriage. 


IL 

or  THE  MEETING  BETVEEN   OG  AKD  LILIAS  OK  TOWSB-GBEEN. 

Precisely  at  the  time  that  Lilias  was  expected,  the  King 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Tower.  He  came  from  Whitehall  by  water, 
and  was  attended  by  Sir  John  Gage  and  Sir  Henry  Jemingham. 
On  landing,  he  was  received  by  the  Lieutenant  of  we  Tower,  Sir 
Henry  Bedingfeld,  and  a  guard,  among  whom  were  the  gi^tic 
warders,  and  by  his  own  desire  was  at  once  conducted  to  the  Jewel 
House,  where  nis  chests  of  bullion  were  deposited. 

This  building  was  situated  in  a  court  belonging  to  the  old  palace, 
its  precise  pontion  being  on  the  south  of  the  White  Tower,  between 
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the  Queen's  lodgings  and  the  Cold  Harbour  Tower.  At  the  door 
of  the  Jewel  Tower  the  King  was  received  by  Master  Thomas 
Level,  the  keeper,  who  seemed  to  expect  his  Majesty,  and  took 
him  forthwith  to  the  strong-room  containing  the  treasure.  After 
satisfying  himself  that  the  coffers  were  safe,  J?hilip  informed  Lovel 
that  he  was  about  to  place  them  in  the  Exchequer,  and  gave  him 
some  directions  respecting  their  removal. 

Before  leaving  the  Jewel  House,  the  King  .had  some  private 
converse  with  Lovel,  who,  it  appeared,  had  an  important  com- 
munication to  make  to  him.  Having  given  further  instructions  in 
secret  to  the  keeper,  Philip  proceeded  to  the  White  Tower,  where 
he  ascended  to  the  great  council-chamber,  and  after  surveying  it 
with  much  curiosity,  repaired  to  the  ancient  Norman  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  and  passed  some  time  in  devo- 
tion within  it. 

His  examination  of  the  White  Tower  ended,  the  King  was 
proceeding  with  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  towards  the  lieutenant^s 
lodgings,  and  they  had  just  reached  the  Tower-green,  which 
was  then,  as  now,  shaded  by  noble  trees,  when  lively  strains 
ffreete4  their  ears,  and  other  joyous  sounds  proclaimed  that  some 
festivities  were  going  on.  Turning  to  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld, 
Philip  inquired  the  cause  of  this,  rejoicing,  but  the  latter  looked 
perplexed,  and  being  unable  to  bbtlaan  any  information  from  those 
about  him,  despatched  a  warder  to-  ascertain  the  meaning  of  tiie 
gleeful  sounds.  While  the  man. was  gone  on  his  errand,  Philip 
occupied  himself  in  examining  the  exterior  of  the  Beauchamp 
Tower,  opposite  which  he  had  halted.  Li  another  minute  the 
warder  returned,  with  a  broad  grin  upon  his  face,  and  imparted 
something  to  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  which  at  once  caused  a  cor- 
responding smile  to  illumine  the  lieutenant's  grave  countenance.^ . 

**  An  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Sir  Henry,  addressing  Philip, 
"I  have  just  ascertained  that  those  sounds  of  rejoicing  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  arrival  from  Southampton  of  the  destined  bride  of 
one  of  our  gigantic  warders,  Og — there  he  stands .  to*  answer  for 
himself,  if  your  Majesty  will  deign  to  question  him." 

"From  Southampton  I"  exclaimed  Philip.  "I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  it  were  tne  fair  damsel  I  beheld  there  at  the  time  of  my 
amval,  who  enacted  the  part  of  the  Princess,  when  the  giant  him- 
self personated  the  redoubted  Sir  Bevis." 

"  *Tis  the  very  same,  sire  I "  replied  Og,  advancing  towards  the 
King,  and  making  a  profound  obeisance.  "  'Tis  Lilias  Ringwood, 
whom  your  Majesty  aeigns  to  remember.  It  would  appear  she  has 
just  arrived,  tiiough  I  myself  have  not  had  the  gratification  of 
beholding  her.'' 

"Thou  shalt  have  that  gratification  anon,'*  returned  Philip; 
"but  where  are  thy  brothers?  They  were  with  thee  just  now. 
Are  they  with  Lilias?'' 

*I  conclude  so,  sire,"  replied  Og.    "  While  your  Majesty  was 
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in  the  Wliijie  Tower,  they  were  fummoned  \jj  Xit,  'with  -what 
intent  I  kouerw  not  then,  thongh  1  otn  gness^t  now.  They  are 
giving  Lilias  a  joyful  weloomeprepacatoiy  to  onr  nraeting^  Under 
meee  ciroumatasieesy  may  I  omnre  yoor  gnekwu  permiflRon  to  join 
my  intended  bnde?'' 

'^  Control  thine  impolieooe  £>r  a  moment,  and  aniw«r  me  one 
question,"  said  Philip.  <<  Hbwloog  is  it  since  thou  faiat  seen  her?" 

^^Not  since  your  fliajeaty  was  espoused  tothe  Queen  at  Win- 
ohester/'  replied  Og. 

'^  And  she  has  not  changed  ker  mind  daring  ihat  long  interal? 
Bymy  &ith,  d^isafery^modelofoonstaacy!"  eEdaimed  Philip, 
laughing.  <^  Sir  Henry  Bediugfidd,"  he  added  to  the  IbuMunt, 
^<I  would  fain  witness  the  meeting  betwem  this  loring  psb.  Let 
the  damsel  be  brought  hidMr." 

Whereupon,  an  order  to  that  effect  was  instantly  giiwn  by 
Bedingfeld. 

Shortly  afberwaods  die  aound  of  a  tabmr  and  fife  wmre  heard, 
while  the  trampling  of  feet  and  other  confiised*  noises  aBaonneed 
that  a  number  of -persons  were  coming  up  the  road  leading  from  Ae 
Bloody  Tower  to  the  green,  and  in  another  moment  a)littte  pro- 
osision  came  in  Tdew. 

At  the  head  of  die  train  strutted  Xit,  in  a  jerkin  and  mantle 
of  crimson  Tdvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  carrying  in  his  huid 
a  pole  decoxated  with  ribbons  of  various  colours,  and  hung  widi 
bdls.  Behind  die  mannikin  marked  Qog  and  Magog,  sustaining 
between  -diem  a  chair,  in  which  sat  Lilias  BingwoM,  arrayed  in  a 
irefy  becoming  green  kirde,  and  her  pretty  ceunt^aance  saffiised 
with  bkshes.  Soom  twenty  or  thirty  persons  in  holiday  attire 
IbHowed  die  bride,  amongst^whom  were  Rodomont  Bittern,  and  his 
fiaends  Nick  Simnel  aad  Jade  Holiday.  Beddes  Lady  le  Ckand 
and  Magog's  wife,  Dame  Placida,  there  was  a  troop  of  young 
dsmseb,  several  of  whom  had  cimsiderable  pwtensions  to  b»uity. 

As  soon  as  the  procession  reached  die  green  it  came  to  a  halt, 
and  Xit  advanctn^  alone  towards  the  King,  and  making  a  very  cere- 
monious obeisance  to  hu  Majesty,  desired  to  know  his  pleaeure. 

^Let  the  damsel  approach,"  said  PhiHp. 

Whereupon  Xit  signed  to  the  two  giants  to 'advance  with  their 
fidr  burden,  and  as  tmy  drew  near,  the  King  bade  Og  go  forward 
and  help  her  to  alight.  It  is  needless  to  say  diat  the  command 
iwts  promptly  obeyed.  With  a  few  mighty  atrides  Og  cleared  the 
space  between  him  and  hismistress,  while  ms  brothers  debated  the 
(mair  on  which  she  was  seated,  as  if  to  place  her  out  of  his  Teach. 
LiliaSy  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  spring  from  the  giddy  height  into 
her  gigantic  lover^s  outstretched  arms,  and  was  instantly <daq>ed  to 
his  mighty  breast.  After  ^oii^  on  her  raptarously  for  a  moment, 
and  irttering  a  few  pasrioaate  words,  he  aepotited  her  gendy  on 
the  ground,  amid  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  d>e.4i>eholdeps. 
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^WeIoraie!-*«-dirioe  wekmne!"  he  cried.  ^Hus  momeat 
amply  xcpaysine  £»  all  the  aisery  I  haye  endured." 

^^And.haye  jou  leally  been  imfaAj^^y .withaat  me?"  in^oired 
liliaa. 

"^Unhappy  !**  exclaimed  Og;  "I  haye  been  so  wtetohed  that 
it  is  a  marvel  I  didn't  drown  myself  in  the  Tower  moat  How- 
ever, it's  all  right  now." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  interposed  Xit  "  You  will  haye  plenty  of 
time  for  explaniticMiB  hereafter.  Your  first  buoness  is  to  present 
your  bride  to  his  Majesty." 

^  Gome,  then,"  mid  the  giant,  taUpg  her  faa&d,  and  leading  her 
towards  die  King. 

Lilias  diq^y^  no  bashfiibess»  but  tripped  graoefiilly  by  the 
side  of  her  gigantic  admirer,  and  aude  a  profound  reyorence  to 
his  Majesty  ^  she  was  presented  to  him. 

*  %  my  faith,  good  fellow,  then  act  to  be  enyied,"  said  PhiKp. 
^I  wonldnot  advise  ihee  to  let  this  £ur  deatare  out  of  Ay  sight 
in  future." 

^  I  do  not  itttend  to  give  him  the  opportunity,  sire,"  replied 
Lilias,  demtnely. 

**  Wisely  resolved,"  rejeined  Philip,  laughing.  ^*  As  I  chanced 
to  witness  the  oommmcement  of  your  love  affiur,  I  am  glad  to  see 
it  brought  to  such  a  satisfiu^tory  coiuilumon.  Make  merry  with 
your  Mends,  and  that  you  may  do  so  without  scruple,  here  k  that 
flbail  help  to  pay  for  the  wedding  feast" 

So  saying,  he  took  a  well-fiUed  purse  from  the  velvet  pouch 
^kpending  ftam  his  ffirdle,  and  gave  it  to  Sir  Henxy  Bedingfeld, 
by  whom  it  was  haoSed  to  Og. 

^  We  thank  yon  most  heartily  for  your  bounty,  sire,"  said  Qg, 
bowinff  as  he  received  the  prinody  gift,  ^^  and  daall  not  fail  to 
dimk  long  life  to  your  M^esty." 

**Ay,  bng  life  to  his  Majesty,"  cried  Gog,  in  a  stentorian 
voice,  ^^and  ma^  Heavoi  shower  its  choicest  blessings  on  his 
head.  Shout,  friends,  shout ! "  he  added,  turning  to  the  others, 
w^o  instantly  respcmded  by  loud  cries  of  ^^  Long  live  the  King  I '' 

Bowinff  graciously  in  acknowledgment^  Philip  moved  away  with 
his  attendbEuits,  and  proceeding  to  the  lower  end  of  the  green,  en* 
teied  tiie  lieutenant's  lodgings,  where  he  remained  for  some  little 
time. 

No  sooner  was  the  ^ng  gone,  than  Xit  oaUed  out,  in  his  shrillest 
tones, 

^'Adanoel  ajdance!  Let  us  not  sepamte  without  some  mirthful 
pastime  suited  to  the  occasion.  A  dance,  I  say,  and  as  the 
laemestaad  best,  let  us  begin  with  a  brawL" 

The  proposition  meeting  with  general  concurrence,  the  minstrels 
began  to.pky  a  very  lively  air,  while  the  entire.assembiage,  with 
three  exceptions,  took  hands,  and  f onned  sn  immenae  risg.    The 
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three  persons  excepted  were  the  giants,  whose  stature  forbade  diem 
to  join  in  the  dance;  but  as  the  others  wheeled  round  them,  they 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  their  limbs  quiet,  and  began  to  exe- 
cute such  grotesque  movements,  that  the  dancers  were  scarcely 
able  to  proceed  for  laughter. 

III. 

BT  WHOM  THE  WEDDING  BBEAKPA8T  WAS  INTEBBUPTED. 

The  next  day  was  a  joyoy  one  for  O^,  since  it  saw  him  indis- 
soluble bound  to  the  object  of  his  affections.  The  marriage  took 
place  in  the  little  chapel  on  the  Tower-green,  and  the  edifice  was 
crowded  during  the  ceremonial 

At  its  close,  the  happy  couple  adjourned,  with  .their  kinsfolk 
and  friends,  to  the  Stone  Kitchen,  where  a  copious  and  excellent 
repast  had  been  prepared  by  Peter  Trusbut,  the  pantler,  who  still 
exercised  his  vocation  as  purveyor  to  the  warders  of  the  Tower; 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  full  justice  was  done  to  the  many 
good  things  provided  by  him  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 

It  was  Sways  agreeable  to  Peter  Trusbut  and  his  worthy  dame 
to  see  their  ^ests  enjoy  themselves,  and  the  rapidity  and  ^usto 
with  which  the  dishes  w6re  now  demolifihed  perfectly  satisfied 
them.  Gog  and  Magog  ate  more  than  usual  in  honour  of  their 
brothei^s  marriage,  and  the  bridegroom's  prowess  was  hardly  in- 
ferior to  their  own. 

Of  course  Xit  had  been  present  at  the  wedding,  and  was  likewise 
a  principal  ^est  at  the  breakfast  that  followed  it.  He  was  in  hieh 
spirits,  and  diverted  the  company  by  his  lively  sallies.  When  the 
mshes  had  been  removed,  he  leaped  upon  the  table,  goblet  in  hand, 
and,  in  appropriate  terms,  proposed  the  health  of  Og  and  his  bnde 
— a  toast  which  was  drunk  with  great  cheers.  While  they  were 
in  the  very  midst  of  enjoyment,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a 
man  of  exceedingly  sinister  aspect,  and  habited  in  a  ti^ht-fittang 
leathern  doublet,  appeared  at  it.  At  the  sic'ht  of  this  iU-iavoured 
personage  the  countenances  of  the  company  fell,  and  their  laughter 
ceased. 

^^  Who  is  that  strange  man  ?  "  inquired  Lilias  of  Og,  in  an  under 
tone. 

"  It  is  Mauger,  the  executioner,'*  replied  her  husband."  "What 
brines  thee  here?"  he  added,  half  angrily,  to  the  headsman. 

"l  am  come  to  congratulate  you  on  your  marriage,"  replied 
Mauger.    "  Am  I  not  welcome?" 

^*  Sit  down,  and  take  a  cup  of  wine,"  rejoined  Og,  filling  a 
goblet. 

"Here's  health  to  the  bonny  bride  1"  cried  Mauger,  eyeing 
her  curiously  as  he  raised  the  flagon  to  his  lips. 
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'^  I  do  not  like  his  looks,"  said  Lilias,  clinging  to  her  husband. 
^'  I  wish  he  had  not  come.'' 

^^  Harkje,  Mauger,''  cried  Xit,  who  was  still  standing  upon  the 
table,  ^  thy  presence  is  unsuited  to  this  festive  occasion,  and  we 
can,  therefore,  dispense  with  thy  society." 

^^  I  shall  not  go  at  thy  bidding,  thou  malapert  knave,"  rejoined 
Mauger.    ^^  I  came  to  see  the  bride,  not  thee." 

And  he  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  the  chair  Ipft  empty  by  the 
dwarf,  when  the  latter  prevented  him,  exclaiming, 

^  That  chair  is  mine.  B^one  instantly,  if  thou  wouldst  not  be 
unceremoniously  thrust  from  the  room." 

Og  seemed  inclined  to  second  the  dwarfs  threat,  but  his  wife 
interposed,  saying, 

'^  Let  him  not  be  turned  out,  or  it' may  bring  us  ill  luck.' 

^^It  will  bring  you  ill  luck  if  I  be  so  dealt  with,  fair  mistress'," 
rejoined  Mau^r,  with  an  uncouth  attempt  at  gallantry. 

And,  pushing  Xit  aside,  he  sat  down  m  the  vacant  chair. 

^I  have  a  present  for  you,  fair  mistress,"  pursued  the  headsman 
to  Lilias.  ^^  Here  it  is,  he  added,  producing  a  silver  box  from 
his  doublet.  "  This  pomander  was  given  me  by  Queen  Catherine 
Howard  on  the  day  of  her  execution,  and  I  nave  kept  it  about 
me  ever  since,  but  I  will  now  bestow.it  upon  you,  and  I  wiU  tell 
you  why.  Tou  have  a  neck  as  long,  and  as  white,  and  as  snowy 
as  Queen  Catherine's,  and  she  had  the  whitest  and  slenderest 
throat  my  axe  ever  touched — therefore  you  well  deserve  the  box. 
Take  it,  and  if  you  ever  need  my  services,"  he  continued,  with  a 
grim  smile,  ^  you  shall  give  it  me  back  again.  Smell  to  it — it  is 
nlled  with  delicate  perfumes — ^ambergris,  storax,  benjoin,  labda- 
num,  civet,  and  nlUsk.  You  will  find  it  a  preservative  against  in- 
fection." 

^  It  seems  to  me  to  smell  of  blood,"  said  Lilias,  tossing  back 
the  box.     ^^  I  will  not  have  it" 

^As  you  please,"  said  Mauger,  returning  it  to  his  doublet. 
'^  Tet  it  is  not  a  gift  to  be  despised." 

^^  Enough  of  this,"  said  Og,  somewhat  sternly.  ^^  Do  you  not 
perceive  that  you  interrupt  our  festivities.  My  wife  thanks  you 
for  your  intended  present,  but  declines  it." 

^^  I  have  nothing  else  to  offer  her,  unless  it  be  an  earring  worn 
by  Queen  Anne  Boleyn " 

*^  I  would  not  touch  it  for  the  world,"  cried  Lilias,  recoiling  with 
honor. 

"You  know  not  what  you  refuse,"  said  Mauger,  testily;  "but 
it  is  in  vain  that  I  try  to  render  myself  agreeable.  Since  I  am  an 
xmwelcome  guest,  I  will  go.  But  I  will  tdl  you  a  word  in  parting  • 
This  d^  has  .begun  blithdy  enough,  but  it  will  not  end  so  merrily." 
"What  meanest  thou?"  cried  Og,  angrily.  "Wouldst  thou 
inonuate  that  something  is  about  to  happen  to  me  and  my  bride?  " 
VOL.  uv.  2  r 
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^Of  to  me — or  to  tti7odi0r  among  tut?"  added  "Xit,  with  qual 
fierceness. 

^<No,  I  men  Bot  that/'  replied  Mauger.  ^B«t  I  tell  you 
that  the  day  will  end  diierentl]^  from  what  tou  eaqieet.^ 

^^ Pshaw!  then  art  only  aaying  this  to  nighten  die  woiaen,** 
said  Og.    ^^  Sit  down  again  and  take  anoAer  oup  of  wine." 

^^  N05  I  have  had  enough,"  rejoined  Manger,  in  a  surly  tee. 
^^  I  came  here  with  presents  to  the  bride — ^preeonta  «iich  as  none 
other  in  the  Tower  ooidd  ofier  her-^aftd  th&yheLwe  been  scorBfidljr 
rejected.  Be  it  eo.  A  daj  may  come  for  some  of  yon,  when  it 
may  be  necessary  to  bespeidc  my  favomr." 

And  casting  a  stem  and  Tindictive  look  aionnd,  he  fimptl  out 
of  the  room. 

^^  I  am  glad  lie  is  gone,"  "obsen^  lilias.  ^  And  yet  I  .wiA  he 
bad  not  leu  ufl  in  an^." 

^^  Pshaw !  heed  him  not,"  rejoined  Oc.  ^^  Hb  odioas  office 
causes  him  to  be  generally  shunned,  and  iienee  he  is  joar-fcem- 
pered.    He  is  gentfer  than  usual  to-day.*] 

^^  Then  he  must,  indeed,  be  saTa^e,"  said  Lilias,  forcing  a  ku^. 

^^He  is  strangely  superstitioufl/  punmed  Og,  ^^and  foetrnds 
he  has  warnings  be  forehand  of  the  persons  he  is  to  pat  to  detth. 
Frem  what  he  let  fall  juet  now,  I  fincy  he  has  had  oneof 
theee  warnings." 

^^ Saints  preserre  usl  I  hope  notl"  cried  Lilias,  turning  pile. 
^^  I  di^lare  I  feel  quite  ill.  Did  jrou  not  remark  that  he  compaced 
my  neck  to  that  of  Queen  Oadieriae  Howard?  '* 

^^Nay,  he  meant  that  as  a  compliment,''  said  her  huAaod. 
^^  itn  g<x>d  sooth,  thou  hast:  a  dainty  neck,  sweetheart." 

^^  Dainty  or  not,  I  like  not  the  comparisoii,'^8aid  Lilias.  ^^  Wken 
he  looked  at  me,  it  seemed  as  if  I  felt  the  sharp  edge  of  the  aze— 
ok !  take  me  into  the  air,  or  I  shall  faint." 

Og  instantly  took  her  in  his  arms,  saying,  as  he  carried  her  tfsrihy 
'^  If  au^t  betide  thee,  sweet chudc,  the  day  ikall  oeolainly  not  end 
merrily  for  Mauger." 

^Do  nothing  to  him,  I  charge  you,"  rejoined  Ltlsao,  faintly. 
^  We  have  oSended  him  ^enough  abeady." 


IV. 

HOW  THE  TBBASTTKE-CHBSTS  WERE  CAEBISD  TO  TaAITOB's  GA9X. 

Ths  bride's  aaddan  indispatit&cm  aaturally*  pat  an  end  to  iiie 
breakfast,  and  ere  many  ^minutes  all  the  guests  had  quilted  tbe 
Stone  Kitchen.  On  being  btoi^t  iato  the  open  air  LSias 
speedily  reirived,  tand  the'Uoom  which  had  tempvaiily  deserted 
tnem  returned  to  her  cheeks.    A  stroll  xm  die  giaen  oomplelely 
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rmiond  her,  tliou^  ske  iras  nearly  made  ill  agimi  by  an  inju- 
dicious remark  of  Xit,  who  pointed  out  to  her  flic  spot  whereon 
thescafibid  was  usually  ereoced. 

In  order  to  divert  her  from  the  gloomy  thoughts  whicii  seemed 
to  have  been  inspired  by  Mauger,  Og  took  her  to  Ae  palace  and 
liunrsd  her  over  the  royal  ajmrtments,  wifli  the  size  and  splendour 
of  which  she  was  much  astonkhed.  Hiey  next  visited  the  garden, 
nidi  which  she  was  also  delighted,  ana  were  crossing  the  outer 
court  towards  the  Cold  Harbour  Tower,  when  they  encountered 
Loid,  the  keeper  of  the  Jewel  Tower,  wko,  courteoudy  saluting 
the  bride,  voloiiteered  to  show  her  tiie  tfeasures  under  his  custody. 

Lilks  gratefiilly  accepted  tiie  ofier,  and  was  taken  with  her 
hnsbasd  and  the  whole  party  into  the  Jewel  House,  where  tbe 
iDSDy  precious  articles  contdned  in  it  were  displayed  to  them. 
AAer  they  had  feasted  their  eyes  on  this  rich  collection,  Level 
nid  Uy  the  bride,  ^^  You  shall  now  see  the  coffers  containing  the 
bollieii  deposited  here  hj  his  Majesty.  TMs  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity you  will  have  of  vietving  them,  for  tbey  are  to  be  removed 
to  the  Excke^er  to-^ight." 

Upon  this  he  unlocked  the  door  of  the  stroi^-room,  and  showed 
dien  fifteen  migtity  chests  piled  within  it.  Each  chest  was 
wTif  ped  in  a  cover  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  Castile  and 
AfagoQ.  Removing  the  cover  from  one  of  them,  Lovel  disclosed 
a  handsome  co£fer  made  of  walnut,  strengthened  by  bands  of  brass, 
ad  secured  by  two  locks. 

^Oh !  how  I  should  Hke  to  see  what  is  inside  it ! "  cried  Lilias, 
after  she  had  examined  the  exterior  of  the  box. 

And  she  looked  so  beseechingly  at  Lovel  that  he  could  not  re- 
fuse to  gratify  her  curiosity. 

"  h  is  against  my  orders  to  open  the  chests,*'  he  said.  "  Never- 
theless, I  will  yield  to  your  wishes." 

And  taking  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  prdle,  he  unlocked  the 
coffer,  and  raising  the  lid,  revealed  the  bars  of  gold  to  LiHas's 
admiring  gaze. 

^Oh!  how  beautiful  they  look!**  she  cried,  clapping  her 
hands.     *^ Cannot  yon  spare  one  of  them? — ^it  would  never  be 


"Were  the  ^d  mine  you  should  have  one,  amd  welcome,  fiur 
nsfcress,"  replied  Lov«l,  gallantly.  ^^But  this  is  ^e  King's 
tRasnre,  and  I  am  bound  to  guard  it.^ 

"  But  suppose  it  were  to  be  carried  off*  by  farce,  what  would  you 
■ay  then?**  pursued  Lilias,  playfully. 

"Icannot  entertain  any  such  supposition,"  he  repKed,  shutting 
down  the  lid,  aad  locking  Ae  coffer.  "There!  now  I  have 
removed  temptaticvi,''  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

"That  chest  must  be  eiiormously  heavy,"  observed  lihas  to  her 
hnsband.     "  Do  you  think  you  could  lift  it,  Og?" 

2f2 
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"I  don't  know,''  he  replied;  "but  if  Master  Lovd  will  allow 
roe,  I  will  try." 

"  Make  the  attempt,  and  welcome,"  replied  Lovel,  with  a  laugh. 

Seizing  hold  of  the  chest  with  a  herculean  grasp,  Og  threw 
it  over  his  shoulder. 

"  There,  now  you  have  got  possession  of  it,  away  with  you," 
cried  Lilias.    "  Master  Lovel  will  not  prevent  you." 

"  Hold  1  hold ! "  exclaimed  the  keeper  of  the  treasure.  "  This  is 
carrjring  the  jest  rather  too  far." 

"  Did  you  really  think  I  was  making  off  with  the  chest,  Master 
Lovel?"  cried  Og,  setting  it  down  with  a  great  laugh. 

"Well,  it  looked  like  it,  I  must  own,"  returned  the  other. 
"  But  you  couldn't  go  very  far  with  such  a  burden  as  that." 

"  Couldn't  I?"  rejoined  Og.  "  You  don't  know  what  I  could 
do  if  I  tried.  Whv,  I  would  carry  the  chest  from  the  Tower  to 
Whitehall,  if  the  King  would  only  bestow  it  upon  me  for  my  pains.'* 

And  he  burst  into  another  tremendous  laugh,  in  which  his 
brothers  heartily  joined. 

"  That  were  a  feat  worthy  of  Samson,"  observed  Lovel,  dryly. 
"  Suppose  I  put  your  strength  to  the  test." 

"  Do  so,"  rejoined  Og.  "  What  would  you  have  me  perform? 
You  have  just  told  us  that  the  chests  are  to  be  removed  to  the 
Exchequer  to-night  You  don't  want  me  to  carry  tliem  to  West- 
minster Hall?" 

^^No,  no!  I  don't  want  that,"  said  Lovel,  laughing.  "They 
are  to  be  transported  by  water,  and  it  will  save  time  if  they  are 
taken  at  once  to  Traitor's  Grate,  where  they  will  be  embarked." 

"  Say  no  more — we'll  do  it,  won't  we?"  cried  Og,  turning  to 
his  brothers,  who  readily  assented. 

Without  more  ado,  he  a<;ain  took  up  the  ponderous  coffer,  and 
called  out,  "  Now,  I'm  ready." 

*^  So  are  we,"  cried  Gog  and  Magog,  as  they  each  shouldered  a 
chest. 

Upon  this,  the  whole  party  went  out  of  the  chamber,  the  door 
of  which  was  carefully  locked  by  the  keeper.  It  was  a  striking 
sight  to  see  the  three  giants,  laden  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed, cross  the  court  of  the  palace^  and  descend  with  alow 
but  firm  footsteps  the  slope  leadmg  to  the  Bloody  Tower,  each 
having  upon  his  broad  shoulders  a  weight  sufficient  to  cdl  into 
activity  the  full  forces  of  three  ordinary  men,  and  yet  bearing  it 
— if  not  easily — ^yet  stoutly.  It  was  true  that  the  muscles  of 
their  bull  throats  and  brawny  legs  were  tremendously  developed, 
and  look^  almost  as  large  as  cables,  but  these  were  the  only 
evidences  of  the  strain  put  upon  them.  Lilias  walked  by  the 
side  of  her  husband,  enchanted  by  this  display  of  his  strength, 
while  Xit  strutted  in  front,  as  if  the  giants  were  under  his  com- 
mand. 
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State  offenders,  as  is  well  known,  were  formerly  brought  into 
the  Tower  through  a  gloomy  archway,  spanning  a  sluice  from 
the  river^the  sluice  being  protected  by  a  ponderous  wooden  gate, 
coDstnicted  of  huge  beaims  of  wood,  worked  by  machinery  in 
the  superstructure.  This  massive  portal  was  popularly  known  as 
^'Traitor^s  Gate.'*  A  flight  of  stone  steps  offerea  a  landing-place 
from  the  channel,  which  was  capable  of  holdinc^  some  three  or  four 
large  boats,  and  led  to  the  outer  ward  of  the  fortress,  but  the  ap- 
proach was  guarded  by  another  ponderous  wooden  portal.  Withm 
the  archway  on  the  right  of  the  steps  was  a  stone  platform,  whence 
there  was  access  through  a  narrow  arched  passage  to  a  guard-room 
in  the  building  above,  which  was  known  as  Saint  Thomas's  Tower. 
These  details  are  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  what  is  to 
follow. 

It  was  upon  the  platform  just  described  that  Lovel  caused  the 
giants  to  depont  the  chests.  This  done,  they  immediately  went 
back  to  the  J  ewel  Tower  for  a  fresh  supply,  and  paused  not  in  their 
exertions  till  the  fif^n  ponderous  coffers  had  been  laid  upon 
the  platform.  Lovel,  of  course,  superintended  their  task,  and, 
when  their  labours  were  over,  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the 
Stone  Kitchen,  to  which  the  giants  made  no  objection,  so  the  gate 
bemg  Ipcked,  and  instructions  given  to  Croyland,  the  warder  who 
had  charge  of  Saint  Thomas's  Tower,  the  whole  1^^  proceeded 
in  search  of  refreshment.  On  reaching  the  Stone  JK!itchen,  Lovel 
called  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  hydromel,  which,  being  quicklv 
brought  by  Peter  Trusbut,  the  giants  werp  enabled  to  quench 
their  thirst.  By  her  husband's  desire,  Lilias  sipped  a  few  drops 
from  his  brimming  goblet  ere  he  emptied  it. 

**  I  tell  you  what,  Master  Lovel,  observed  Maffog.  **  I  have 
some  misgiving  about  that  treasure.  Do  you  think  it  quite  safe 
where  you  have  left  it?" 

"  Ay,  marry,"  replied  the  other;  ^^  as  safe  as  in  the  Jewel  House 
itself.  Who  can  meddle  with  it?  Traitor^s  Gate  will  not  be  opened 
by  Croyland  without  my  order." 

"  True,"  rejoined  Magog.  ^^  Still,  with  a  treasure  like  that,  no 
precautions  oujght  to  be  neglected.  To  make  matters  sure,  I  will 
go  to  Saint  Tnomas's  Tower,  and  stay  there  till  the  chests  are 
fetched  away." 

^Then  you  will  have  to  stay  there  till  night,"  said  LoveL 

*^No  matter,"  rejoined  Ma^og,  getting  up.  *^  Peter  Trusbut 
will  send  me  a  few  flasks  of  wine,  and  I  wall  be  just  as  comfort- 
able there  as  anywhere  else.  Are  you  coming  with  me,  Gog?" 
he  added  to  his  brother. 

"I  will  follow  in  a  few  minutes,  and  bring  the  wine  with  me," 
rcpKed  Gog. 

'^  And  1  will  join  you  later  on — as  soon  as  Lilias  can  spare  me," 
laughed  Og. 
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^^  NaY>  Hmm,  thtst  can  be  no  douU  tkc  trcAsare  niH  be  wdl 
guaifdea,"  siid  LoveL 

And^  Umag  to  the  eomptny,  he  ^uittedi  the  Stone  Eitehei 
with  Magpg. 

SHDWIHG  WBO  WiJi  CX)KCEALED  IH  THE  lEVBL  aOHSS. 

Abtk  MeompttBjing  Magog  along  the  o«ter  wicd  to  the  €»- 
trftBoe  of  Stiat  Thomaa's  Tower,  where  he  left  him^  JjjtA  pMsd 
under  the  gloomy  archway  of  the  Bloody  Towecv  ^^'^  aseeadkig 
the  hilly  nade  hia  way  to  the  Jewel  Hoose. 

Andyed  there,  he  did  not  {»rooeed  to  that  part  of  the  bnldbf 
which  we  last  visited,  but  sought  his  private  chamber,  and  haiag 
entered  it^  and  bolted  the  door  inside,  he  tapped  at  the  door  of  a 
small  inner  room^  and  called  out:  ^^  You. may  come  finth,  sic*' 

The  summons  waa  proa^tly  obeyed  by  a  youo^  man,  who^ 
stepping  quickly  towards  hun,  said,  '^  You  have  been  long  afaseat^ 
LcnreL    What  newa  do  you  bzing? " 

^^  Excellent  news,  good  Master.  Osbert  Chntoo^*'  replied  iktb 
other.  ^^  If  all  goes  well,  you  will  have  the  tieature  te*mghi  It 
will  ddight  you  to  hear  that  the  ooffers  have  been  tran^rted  bj 
the  gigantic  wardeia  to  Tmitot's  Oate,  aad  are  now  lyii^  then^ 
ready  for  you  and  your  friends  to  take  them  away.     So  far  all  his 

5 one  well — far  better  than  could  have  been  expected — and  I  hepe 
le  rest  will  turn  oi;^  equally  proq>erou8ly.     Indeed^  it  can  scaroelj 
fail  to  do  so,  unleos  from  ill  management.'^ 

^^  What  course  do  you  advise  us  to  pursue,  Lovel?^  demanded 
Osburt 

^Firit  of  all,  there  URuat  be  no  delay  in  the  execotion  oi  the 
project,"  replied  the  other.  ^^  The  business  must  be  done  to-i^kt» 
A  boat  oapaUe  of  containing  die  chests  naust  be  brou^it  to  *&»• 
tor^s  Grate.  I  shall  be  ia  Samt  Thomas's  Tower,  and  after  goinf 
through  the  usual  formalities,  will  cause  the  great  wooden  gate 
to  be  opened.  If  no  untoward  circumstance .  ocaurs,  the  oofen 
can  thus  be  readily  carried  off  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety." 
<<  Once  out  of  Traitor's  Gate,  all  the  rest  will  be  easy,^  siid 
Osbert.  ^^  Your  plan  promises  well,  good  Level,  and  I  trust  notkiag 
will  occur  to  mar  it.  Possessed  of  this  gold,  we  diall  be  aUe  ti 
carry  into  immediate  effect  our  erand  enterprise.  It  may  be  wcoog 
to  seixe  this  treasure,  but  neither  I  nor  my  associates  have  anj 
scnqJes  on  the  sulgeet.  We  know  that  this  gold  ia  iitf.ftndfld  to 
be  employed  to  bribe  our  nobles  to  enslave  the  countiTy  and  we 
consider  it  law&l  j^under,  of  which  we  may  rigfaifti%  possess 
ourselves  by  force  or  stratagem." 

^  I  take  psaeisaly  the  saaie  view  of  the  nuUtei  at  Jf^mrael^  ar/ 
said  Lovel;  '^  and,  as  you  know,  have  engaged  in  this  oiteipiise 
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witboo*'feet>r  ravsrd.  I  am  anxmn,  a0  joa  and  your  friends 
aic^  to  see  the  oonntej  ddiTeredfrom  SpsniA  thnldom,  a»d  the 
PiDiMtaiit  reBgioa  lestooBi.  Wkile  nuatyn  ue  giving  up  their 
]ii«6  ia  teetimcaj  of  theiii  fiolfa^  I  do  not  hesilttle  to.  joopavdise 
HUM  to  benefit  the*  atme  ca«e.  If  thie  Spaimh  gold  can  be  em- 
pkytd  agtinel'  on  enemiet,  instead  of  bdiig  used  bj  them  to  onr 
disadvantage,  I  shall  be  content." 

^  In  ihxee  dajs'  time  theie  will  be  a  rising  in  Essex  and  Suf- 
folk/' said  Osbert;  ^^  and  in  less  than  a  wecS:  an  annj  of  insor* 
gonlB^  lai^r  than  that,  oonmanded  by  Wyai,  will  be  marching  to 
London,  its  battle-cry  being,  ^  Down  with  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Popel '  This  gold  will  gnre  us  all  we-  neeit.  ibid  so  you  pesi- 
tifely  reftise  any  reward  for  the  great  service  you  aia^  rendering  tu^ 
Love!?*' 

«  Were  I  to  take  a  reward,  I  should  consider  thatl  had' violated 
my  trust,"  repHedlhe  other.  ^^  My  object  is  to  serve  my  oountry, 
and  if  it  be  fireed  from  oppression  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded. 
But  now  to  prooeed  with  mo  businesB.  No  tine  must  be  lost  in 
conmimicating  with  Sir  Henry  Dudley,  Sir  Anthony  Kingston^ 
Master  Udal^  and  the  rest  of  your  associates/'j 

^That  can  be  quickly  done,"  replied  Osbert  ^They  are  close 
at  hand — at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  on  Tower  SIL  There  can  be 
no  difficulty  as  to  a  boat,  sinoe:  one  has  been  already  provided.  At 
what  hour  ought  the  attempt  to  be  made  ?  " 

^  Let  me  see/'  smd  Lovel,  r^eetii^*  ^The.  tide  will  aerve  at 
nine.     The  boat  should  be  at  Traitor^  Ghtto  at  dktt  hour." 

^  Good,"  returned  Osbert.  ^  Now  then  to  communioate  with 
myfrioBda. 

^ Leave  that  to  me^"  said  Level;  ^^  you  cannot  quit  the  Tower 
with  safety,  as,  if  yo«  should  •be  seen  and  recognised^  your  instant 
arrest  would  follow^  I  will  go  to  the  Rose  uod  Crown  at  <mce^ 
and  give  fuH  inatruclions*  to  your  friends.  Retire  to  the  inner 
rocNQD,  and  do  not  stir  forth  from  it  till  my  rttum*" 

And  as  Osbert  compliedy  the  keeper  of  the-  treasure  left  the 
Jewel  HouMy  and-set  o«t  on  hk  errand. 


VL 

HOW  THS  PLOT  WAS  HISCOVBBE])  BT  XTC,  AVD  SISGLOSBD  BT  BUI  TO  MAGOG. 

Mbajitime^  ^^'^kgog^  with  whomLovel  had  parted  at  the  entrance 
of  Saint  Thomas's  Tower,  had  gone  in,  and  iWe  his  way  through 
the  side^passBge^  previousiy  described,  to  the  interior  of  Trait^s 
Gate.  Ue  found  the  chests  lying  upon  the  platform,  just  as  they 
had  been  laid  there  by  himself  and  ids  brothers,  and  sitting  down 
upon  ona  of  them,  focsently  feU  asleep^  and  made  the  vaulted 
roof  resound  with  his  deep  breathing.    How  long  he  r^aained 
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in  this  state  he  could  not  say.  but  he  was  loused  by  feeling 
something  crawling^  as  he  thought^  over  his  hce^  and  supposing  it 
to  be  a  gigantic  water-rat — the  plaoe  bein£|  infested  with  ^ch 
vermin— ^le  put  out  his  hand,  and  catching  nold  of  the  noxious 
creature,  as  he  deemed  it,  was  about  to  throw  it  into  tlie  water, 
when  a  shrill  cry  admonished  him  that  the  fancied  water-rat  was 
no  other  than  Xit 

^  Wouldst  drown  me,  Magog?'  shrieked  the  dwarf,  clinging  to 
him. 

^^  Drown  thee — ^not  I ! ''  replied  the  giant,  laughing.  ^  But  I 
took  ihee  for  a  rat,  or  an  otter.'' 

**  None  but  a  sleepy  dolt  like  thysdf  would  have  made  suck  a 
mistake,''  said  Xit.  ^  I  could  not  waken  ihee  without  plucking 
thv  beard.  Gallst  thou  this  keeping  guard  over  the  treasure?  I 
call  itffross  neD^licence." 

^^  Well,  weD,  I  am  vigilant  enough  now,"  rejoined  Magog. 
"  What  hast  thou  to  say  to  me?" 

^^  Something  that  will  keep  thee  wakeftil,  I  trust,"  said  Xit 
<<  Lend  me  thme  ears,  and  I  will  disclose  it  to  thee.  I  have  dis- 
covered a  plot" 

^  Poh !  thou  art  always  making  some  ally  discovery  that  leads 
to  nothing,"  rejoined  Magog. 

^<  But  Uiis  will  lead  more  than  one  man  to  the  scaffold,"  pursued 
Xit,  mysteriously.    ^  'Tis  an  important  discovery  I  have  made." 

"  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Magog,  with  some  curiosity.  **  What  is 
it?    Let  me  hear  and  judge." 

^^  It  relates  to  the  chests  on  which  thou  art  ntting,"  replied  Xit 
<^  There  is  a  plot  to  carry  ihem  off.  Master  Lovel,  the  keeper  of 
the  treasure,  is  concerned  in  it,  but  the  principal  contrivers  are 
Osbert  Clinton,  Sir  Henry  Dudley,  Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  Udal, 
and  the  others  connected  with  the  late  outbreak." 

**Ah,  this  is  indeed  important!"  cried  Magog.  "And  how 
didst  thou  make  this  discovery  ?  " 

^  You  shall  hear,"  replied  Xit.  "  Suspectmg  all  was  not  right, 
I  followed  Lovel  to  his  lodging,  and  by  listening  at  the  kevhol^ 
managed  to  overhear  a  conversation  between  mm  and  Osbert 
Clinton,  who  is  at  present  concealed  in  the  Jewel  House.  Vim 
this  I  learnt  that  the  treasure  is  to  be  carried  off  by  the  traitors,  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  getting  up  another  insurrection  of  a  &r 
more  formidable  character  than  the  last.  Their  plan  is  to  brings 
boat  to  Traitor^s  Gate  at  nine  o'clock  to-night,  when,  feigningto 
be  officers  sent  by  the  King  to  remove  tiie  treasure  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, they  wiuDresent  a  warrant,  and  Master  Lovel  being  their 
accomplice,  the  coners  will  be  delivered  to  ihem — so,  at  least,  they 
calculate." 

<<  A  well-devised  plan,  Imust  own,"  observed  Magog,  ^^and  like 
enough  to  have  succeeded*" 
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^  It  would  infallibly  have  succeeded  but  for  my  shrewdness  in 
detecting  it,"  said  Xit. 

^  WeU,  thou  wilty  doubtless^  receive  due  credit  for  thy  penetra- 
tion from  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  to  whom  the  matter  must  be 
forthwith  communicated,*'  obeerved  Maco^»  getting  up. 

^^  What  art  thou  about  to  do,  thou  fool^  giant?"  cried  Xit 
^'  We  can  manage  this  affidr  without  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld's 
assistance.  BecoSect,  that  a  heavy  price  is  set  upon  the  heads  of 
all  these  o£^ders,  and  if  we  can  effect  their  arrest — as  we  shall  do 
if  my  counseb  be  followed — the  reward  will  be  ours.  We  must 
take  them  all,  like  fish  in  a  net.  Not  one  must  be  allowed  to 
escape.  Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  show  thee  how  it  can  be  done. 
The  moment  the  baige  is  admitted  into  this  place,  Traitor^s  Gbte 
must  be  closed  by  tnee,  or  by  thy  brothers,  andf  we  shall  then 
have  them  like  rats  in  a  trap.  Though  they  may  offer  some 
resistance  at  first,  they  will  soon  be  forced  to  surrender.  Osbert 
Clinton  is  sure  to  be  on  the  spot  with  Lovel,  and  we  can  arrest 
them  both  at  Uie  same  time.     What  thinkst  thou  of  my  plan?" 

^^  By  my  faith,  it  promises  well,"  replied  Mago^. 

«  We  shall  need  assistance,"  pursued  Xit;  ^^  and  besides  Oft  and 
Gog,  I  propose  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Captain  Bittern  and  his 
friends*  They  are  men  of  discretion,  and  can  be  relied  on.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  awaken  Lovers  suspicions,  or  our  plan  will 
be  defeated.  And  now  let  us  ouit  this  damp  place.  I  am  htdf 
choked  by  the  mist.  I  wonder  tnou  couldst  sleep  in  it.  Come ! 
There  is  no  fear  of  the  treasure  bemg  carried  off  lust  yet." 

Upon  this,  Magog  arose,  and  they  adjourned  to  the  guard- 
chamber. 

Xat's  plan  was  carried  out.  About  ei^ht  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Og  tore  himself  firom  his  bride,  promising  faithfully  to  return  to 
supper,  and,  accompanied  by  Gog,  Bodomont  Bittern,  Holiday,  and 
Simnel,  to  all  of  whom  the  dwarfs  important  discovery  had  been 
communicated,  repaired  to  Saint  Thomas's  Tower,  and  mounted  to 
an  upper  chamber  overlooldng  the  river,  where  diey  held  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  whatever  might  occur — beguiling  the  tedium 
of  waiting  wil^  some  flasks  of  wine  which  they  nad  brought  firom 
the  Stone  Eatchen. 

Xit,  meanwhile,  had  kept  watch  over  Level's  movements.  He 
saw  the  keeper  of  the  treasure  return  from  his  errand  to  Tower 
HiU,  and  cautiously  following  him,  and  adopting  the  same  [>lan  of 
espionage  which  he  had  previously  employed,  he  heard  him  in- 
form  Osbert  Clinton  thai  he  had  seen  Sir  Henrv  Dudley  and 
the  other  conspirators,  who  were  well  pleased  witn  the  arrange- 
ment, and  imdertook  to  bring  a  barge  to  Traitor's  Gate  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  that  night. 

^^The  coffers  once  secured,"  pursued  Lovel,  ^your  friends  pro- 
pose to  take  them  up  the  river  to  Chelsea  and  land  them  there.  No 
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time  XAUft  be  lost  in  disposing  of  tiie  treasuce^  for  tke  flMmeni  h 
becomes  known  that  it  nas  been  carried  off,  a>  geotfal  Mao^  will 
be  made." 

^^Oaceinour  poaaassimi^  the  treanuse  wiU  neiFw find  its  ivay  t» 
the  royal  Excheqoev—of  that  you  maj  be  quite  oertais.  Low," 
replied  Osbert.  ^^But  wbat  do  you  propoae  ta  do?  Yow  con- 
neodon  in.the  affidr  mil  aasucedly  be  sosptcttdi" 

<<  I  shaD  mroyide  for  my  sa&ty  by  flight,"  said  LoveL  <^  lUsTanr 
night  I  shaUqnittheTow^secretly,  and  remain  in«cowieakneBt  till 
your  propoaed  insurrection  will  enable  me  to  appear  widi  safety." 

^^  If  we  succeed,  aa  I  trust  under  Heaven  wa  sball^  your  senricei 
shall  not  be  forgotten,  Lovel,"  observed  Osbert.  ^You  AaU 
have  a  better  post  under  Elizabeth  than  thai  which  you  now 
occupy  under  Fhilip  and  Mary." 

^^  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  seek  reward,"  rejoined  Lovel;  ^  but 
since^  io  abandoning  this  post,  I  shall  sacrifice  all^  it.  is  but  just  that 
I  should  have  some  compensation." 

*   ^^  You  shall  have  compensation  in  full,  douU  it  not,  Level," 

said  Osbert.     ^^  And  now  let  us  finally  ammg^  omt  plana  for  to- 

•  night.     How  manjr  persona  are  there  in  Saint  Thomaa-s  Tower?'' 

"  Only  three,"  replied  LoveL     "  Croyland,  the  keeper  of  4e 

Ste,  his.  man,  and  a  sentinel.  Stay!  I  had  foi^otten.  One  ci 
e  gigantic  warders^  'Mnkgqg^  is  there  at  this  moment,  but  I  do 
not  thmk  he  will  remain  there  till  night,  and  if  he  should,  he  w91 
be  no  hmdranoe  to  us,  since  all  will  be  ccmducted  with  so  much  f<a^ 
midity  that  suspicion  will  be  disarmed  We  will  go  together  to 
Saint  Thomas'ff  Tow^,  and  if  my  instmctioim  to  Sir  Hemy 
Dudley  are  carefully  carried  out,  no  difficulty  will  be  experieneed'' 
Wluit.  answer  was  made  to  this  by  Osbert,  Xit  could  not  teL 
Fancying  he  heard  a  movement  towards*  the  door^  he  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  and  left  the  Jewel  Housev  perfeotly  bonteMt  widLthe  inkt- 
madoa  he  had  obtained 


vn. 

HOW  THE  COHSPIBATOBS  WENT  IK  AT  TRAITOB's  GATS,  BUI  CAJfB  JIQI  OUT      . 

AGAIN. 

NiOHT,  anxiously  expected  both  by  plotters  aiidcoiinter|plottei^ 
anived  at  last.  Withm  the  lower  diamber  of  Saint  Tnooaift 
Tower  w^ re  Mb^^  and  Xit,  but  the  two  other  gigastie  warden, 
with  Rodomont  Bittern  and  his  comrMles^  kept  out  of  aght,  lest 
Lovel's  suapioiona  should  be  awakened. 

Croyland,  the  keeper  of  the  Tower^  had  been  nrade  a  party  to  Ae 
plan,  and  consented  to  act  as  Xit  directed.  The  n^htwas  daik, 
and  the  mist  haoiging  over  the  river,  and  almost  diro«£ng  Saint 
Thomai^s  Tower  firom  view^  was  fkvourable  to  tiie'projcatof  the 
conspirators. 
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SooM.qiuyrler  of  ui  hour  b«fore  the  time  fixed  for  the  arrival  of 
the  bttge,  Lovely  aceompamed  by  Osbert^  who  wai  weU  arand, 
and  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  quitted  the  Jewel  Hjonse^  and  imn 
ce^ad  to  Saisb  Thoina^s^Tower.  The  door  was  opened  by  C&oy- 
land,  who  had  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  which  he  raised  for  a  moment 
to  waavmj  Otbert,  aad  then,  apparently  satiafied  with  hit  scrutiny, 
ushered  them  into  the  guard  chamber,  which  done,  he. returned  te 
&8tiB  the  dooar. 

Within  the  miard-chamber  were  Xit  and  Magog.  Tbe  giant 
appeared  to  be  net  asleep,  with  his  huge  head  restin^^  on  a  table, 
aid  did  not  move  on  their  entrance;  hit  Xit  immecUately  arose, 
aid  after  a  weed  witk  Lovd,  was  informed  by  the  latter  diat  the 
geitkoMm  with  him  was  an  ofBoer  sent  by  his  Majesty  to  take 
chaigeof  the  treasnre.  With  this  information  the  dwarf  seemed 
psiiectly  ocmtent^  and  bowed  ceremoniously  to  Od>ert^  who  slightlv 
rotemed  the  sahitatioii.  In  another  moment  Croyland  returned  with 
a  lamp,  and  taking  it  from  him,  Lovel  beckoned  to  Osbert  to  follow^ 
hifis^  and  led  the  way  to  the  platform  on  which  the  chests  were  laid. 

No  sooner  were  they  gone  than  Magog  raised  hia  head,  and  said 
io  a  whisper  to  Xit,  <<  Is  it  Osbert  Clinton?" 

The  dwacf  replied  in  the  afiirmative^  but  added,  ^^  Don't  ask  any 
mrae  questions,  or  you  will  be  overhMrd«  Here  they  are  coming 
\mtk,    Down  with  your  head ! " 

On  this,  Magog  resumed  his  previous  posture.  Next  moment 
Level  reappeared  with  the  lamp,  but  Osbert  remained  in  the 
pana^e,  so  aa  not  to  expose  himaelf  to  observation. 

^  The  coffers  are  all  ri^ht,  I  perceive,''  remarked  Lovel,  as  he 
set  down  the  lamp  upon  ue  table.  '^  I  shan't  be  sorry  wh^  they 
are  gone,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh.  ^^  They  have  been  a  gieat 
soarce  o£  anzi^  to  me." 

^  I  dare  say  they  have^"  replied  Xit.  ^^  Tour  office  wouldn't 
suit  me  at  all,  Master  Lovd." 

"Wherefore  not?"  demanded  the  other. 

^  Because  my  honesty  would  never  be  poof  against  the  tempta- 
tion I  should  be  exposed  to.  The  sight  of  so  much  treasure  would 
exercise  a  baneful  infloenoe  over  me,  and  I  should  loi^  to  appro- 
priate it  to  my  own  uae.  Whereas,  you,  worthy  Love^  are  of  an 
manmiptiUe  nature,  and  can  see  cold  without  coveting  it.  Ton 
woald  never  dreun  of  making  &ee  with  the  contents  of  those 
cofto." 

^Oertainly  not/'  replied  Lovel. 

"Therein  we  difier,"  pcursued  Xit  ^^Had  thoee  coffers  been 
confided  to  me,  I  should  have  fallen.  The  Arch  Enemy  could  not 
fiad  a  more  certain  means  of  destroying  me  than  they  would 
afibid  him.  Knowing  my  own  frailty,  I  respect  jrour  honesty 
the  more,  worthy  Lovel.  You  can  touch  gold  without  being 
defied  by  it.    Unluckily,  such  is  not  my  caas. 

Ere  Liovel  could  reply,  Osbert  called  out  from  the  passage: 
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^^  The  barge  is  at  hand.    I  hear  a  noise  outside  in  the  river." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  the  bell  hanging  above  the  outer  arch  of 
Traitor's  Grate  was  rung. 

^  Here  they  are ! "  cried  Xit,  shaking  Magog.  ^  Rouse  thyself, 
thou  CTeat  sluggard.^ 

^  Who  are  ^re?"  cried  the  giant,  pretending  to  waken  from 
a  sound  sleep. 
'  ^<  Why  the  officers  sent  by  the  King  to  take  away  ihe  treasure,*' 
rejoined  Xit. 

^^  Oh,  indeed  !^  eiaculated  Magog,  with  a  prodigious  yawn. 

Meanwhile,  Lovel,  followed  by  Croyland,  had  mounted  a  spiral 
stone  staircase,  which  quickly  brought  ihem  to  ihe  summit  of  the 
round  projecting  tower  at  the  western  angle  of  the  fortification. 
On  reaching  the  Dattlements,  they  could  discern  through  the  gloom 
a  large  bark  lying  in  the  river  immediately  beneath  them.  The 
barge  was  rowed  by  four  stalwart  oarsmen,  and  its  head  was  brought 
dose  up  to  Traitor's  Grate. 

At  the  prow  stood  a  tall  man,  apparently  in  command  of  the 

Crty,  and  who  was  no  other  than  Sir  Henry  Dudley.  The  barge 
d  already  been  challenged  by  the  sentinel,  and  a  short  parley  had 
taken  place,  but  when  Lovel  and  Croyland  appeared,  Dudley  called 
out  in  a  loud,  authoritative  voice: 

^^  Open  the  gate  quickly.  We  are  officers  sent  by  the  King  to 
brine  away  the  treasure.** 

"Have  you  a  warrant  for  its  removal?"  inquired  LoveL 

"Ay,**  returned  Dudley,  "a  warrant  you  will  not  care  to 
dispute." 

"Enough,**  answered  LoveL  "The gate  shall  be  opened  im- 
mediately? 

With  this  he  disappeared  from  the  battlements,  while  Dudley^ 
turning  to  his  companion  in  the  barge,  said  in  a  low,  exulting 
tone,  "The  prize  will  soon  be  ours.  We  shall  get  in  without 
difficulty.** 

"  Heaven  grant  we  may  get  out  as  easily  I  **  rejoined  Sir 
Anthony  Kingston,  who  was  standing  near  him.  "  More  people 
go  in  at  Traitor's  Gate  than  come  out  from  it** 

As^  he  spoke,  the  ponderous  wooden  valves,  worked  by  some 
machinery  m  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  began  dowly  to  re- 
volve upon  their  hinges,  disclosing  the  interior  of  the  passage, 
which  was  now  illumined  by  torches  held  by  Magog  ana  Croy- 
land, who,  with  Lovel  and  Xit,  were  stationed  near  Uie  head  of  the 
step.  In  the  background,  partly  concealed  by  the  coffers,  stood 
Osbert  Clinton. 

As  soon  as  the  valves  had  opened  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
barffe,  Dudley,  who  was  all  impatience  to  secure  the  price,  called 
to  the  oarsmen  to  push  in,  and  the  order  being  promptly  obeyed, 
the  barge  entered  the  channel,  and  was  propelled  to  the  foot  of  die 
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steps.  Sir  Henry  Dudley  then  leaped  ashore,  and  was  followed 
by  Sir  Anthony  Kingston  and  some  four  or  five  others. 

^  Here  is  the  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  treasure^  sir,''  said 
Dudley,  presenting  a  paper  to  Lovel,  who  advanced  to  meet  him. 

Lovel  glanced  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then,  apparently  satisfied 
by  the  inspection,  observed,  "  We  have  been  expecting  you,  sir. 
The  chests  are  all  ready,  as  you  see." 

^^  That  is  weU,**  said  Dudley,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  satis- 
faction.    ^^  Let  them  be  embarked  at  once.'' 

While  this  brief  dialogue  occurred,  Traitor's  Gate  was  noise- 
lessly returning  to  its  plac-e,  and  in  another  minute  was  closed.  The 
conspirators,  however,  were  too  much  occupied  with  what  they  had 
in  hand  to  notice  this  suspicious  circumstance.  The  oarsmen  now 
got  out  of  the  bar^e,  and  were  preparing  to  place  the  uppermost 
chest  on  board,  when  Osbert  Clinton  suddemy  stepped  forward^ 
and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Sir  Henry  Dudley, 

^  We  are  betrayed.     See  you  not  that  the  gate  is  shut?" 

^Ha! "  so  it  is  I"  cried  Dudley.  «  Why  is  this,  sir?"  he  added, 
fiercely,  to  LoveL    ^^  How  comes  it  that  yon  gate  is  closed?" 

**  I  did  not  know  it  was  so,"  replied  the  other.  **  There  must  be 
some  mistake.     But  I  will  cause  it  to  be  reopened  instantly." 

^^  There  is  no  mistake,"  cried  Xit,  in  his  loudest  and  most  im- 
portant voice;  ^^it  is  by  my  orders  that  Traitor's  Gate  has  been 
shut,  and  it  will  not  be  opened  again.  Traitors,  ye  are  caught  in  a 
trap.  Te  have  come  here,  with  wicked  and  felonious  intent,  to 
carry  off  the  Eang^s  treasure,  but  instead  of  departing  with  your 
plunder  to  stir  up  rebellion,  you  will  be  lodged  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Tower,  ana  ere  long  expiate  your  manifold  and  dire  o£fence8 
on  the  scaffold." 

At  this  address  the  conspirators  stared  aghast,  and  laid  their 
hands  upon  their  swords. 

Osbert  Clinton,  however,  signed  to  them  to  keep  quiet,  and  said 
to  Lovel,  **  What  means  this,  sir?    Is  it  some  ill-timed  jest?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  it  means.  Master  Osbert  Clinton,"  inter- 
posed Xit.  ^^It  means,  that  you,  and  all  those  with  you,  are  my 
prisoners.  I  arrest  you  all  for  high  treason.  You  yourself.  Master 
Osbert  Clinton— you,  Sir  Henry  Dudley — you.  Sir  Ahthony 
Kingston —  you,  Master  Udal,  and  all  the  rest  of  you.  Deliver 
up  your  swords." 

** This  is  droll,"  cried  Osbert  Clinton,  forcing  a  laugh;  "but 
the  jest  may  prove  no  laughing  matter  for  thee.  Get  the  gate 
openecl,"  he  added  to  Lovel.  "We  will  have  the  treasure  in 
spte  of  them." 

"  Traitor's  Gate  shall  not  be  opened,"  screamed  Xit.  "  I  forbid 
it,  and  ye  shall  find  whedier  or  not  I  shall  be  obeyed.  Stir  a  single 
foot,  thou  traitor  Lovel,  and  thou  art  a  dead  man."  And  drawing 
his  sword,  he  presented  it  at  the  breast  of  the  keeper  of  the 
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tareasure,  exckimiag,  ^^  I  arreBt  tbee,  also,  on  a  charge  t)f  omapi- 
racy  and  tMttBon." 

*<  An  end  must  be  put  to  &Hy,"  cried  Osbert,  ^croely.  "By 
the  tame  you  have  got  the  treasure  on  boerd  I  will  hsre  the  gate 
opened/*  he  added  to  Dudley..  Then  drawing  hbcword,  he  com- 
aaanded  Xit  to  stand  out  of  the  way. 

"  Help  me,  my  faithful  giants ! "  cried  Xit,  retreaii^.    ^*  Hdp 


me 


!'» 


And  at  the  words,  Og  and  Gog  issued  from  the  passage,  where 
they  had  remained  concealed,  and  with  thtir  halberdB  opposed 
Osbert's  advance. 

"Back!"  roared  Magog,  in  a  roice  of  dwrnder,  "<»  yon  Twk 
upon  your  deaith." 

"You  had  better  yield,"  cried  Xit.  "You  cacnmot  escape. 
You  will  mcne  easily  cat  yonr  way  throngh  the  soUd  beams  of 
Traitor's  Gate  than  you  will  hew  a  passage  tfafough  these  liriag 
walls." 

"  I  win  ciit  a  way  through  both  sooner  dtan  sarrepdtf^**  re- 
joined Osbert.     "  Follow  me,  firiends." 

And  he  was  about  to  fling  himself  upon  the  giants,'w]io  aweaited 
his  attack  nnmoved,  when  his  de^erate  purpose  was  averted  by 
the  sadden  ringing  of  the  alarms-bell.  This  sound,  which  pro- 
claimed that  the  fortress  was  alarmed^  paralysed  his  energies,  aid 
caused  him  to  drop  the  point  of  his  sword,  while  die  rest  of  tbe 
conspirators  looked  equally  disheartei^.  Other  sounds,  calculated 
to  increase  their  appcekensioMs^  were  now  heard,  and  the  tramplnig 
of  feet,  accompanied  by  the  clatter  of  arms,  showed  that  ammber 
of  men  were  colkcting  in  die  outer  ward.  It  was  plain  that  the 
conspirators  were  betrayed,  and  the  glances  they  exchanged  be 
tekened  that  tbey  &lt  so. 

"  You  had  better  yield  with  a  good  gmoe,**  cried  Xit,  ^  and  not 
compel  us  to  take  your  swords  from  you  by  foree." 

"  I  will  die  rather  than  yield,"  coed  Osbert  Olinton. 

"  So  will  we  all,"  remanded  the  othero. 

"Besistaiioe  is  in  vain,"  cried  Lovel,  suddenly  cbangii^  his 
manner.  "  It  is  time  to  throw  off  the  mask.  You  are  prisoners 
to  the  King." 

^^Ha!  it  is  thou  who  -hast  bronght  as  into  tiiis  snare,"  cried 
Dudley.  "  Take  t^e  reward  of  thy  treachery,"  he  iwided,  paaMg 
his  rapier  through  his  bcpdy. 

"  Hai  I  am  sbnn ! "  exdaimed  Level,  as  he  fell  badrwnrds  into 
the  water. 

At  this  moment  the  massive  portal  communicating  widi  ihe 
outer  ward  was  opened,  and  an  astounding  qpeetade  rsraded. 

Beneath  the  j^my  aichway  of  the  Bloody  IWer  stood  Ae 
Kii^,  the  tordm^t  iiashiag  npon  his  stately  figure,  and  com- 
oiiBucatin^  to^  countenance  a  stem  and  sinistsr  eKppssrion. 

With  him  was  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld.  At  the  back  of  the  arch- 
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WBy  voee  a  gvove^pikes,  while  on  tibe  right  atnd  left  was  ranged  a 
strong  guard  of  halberdiers,  several  of  whom  held  torches,  which 
gleamed  upon  the  afeeel  caps,  corslets,  juid  partaeans  of  dieir  comrades. 

At  this  unlooked-for  spectacle  the  conspirators  recoiled  in  con- 
imsioQ  and  dismay.  Flight  was  impossiue,  and  as  Bedlngfeld 
advanced  towards  them  with  an  officer,^  and  demanded  their  swords, 
toUio^  them  th^  were  his  prisoners,  th^  had  no  alternative  but 
subrnisaon. 

By  the  Kincf  s  comn^ands,  the  ooiiq>ica(tor8  were  then  bronght 
befbce  him,  and  hesiureyed  them  for  some  mommilB  with  a  smile 
of  grattified  vengeance. 

^^  Soh,  traitors ! "  he  exdaimed,  at  length,  ^^  you  thought  you  had 
devised  a  conning  to  cairy  off  my  tretanre.  But  you  have  been 
outwitted.  Tour  plans  mtve  been  repealed  to  rae,  and  I  have 
allowed  yon  to  proceed  thus  far  in  order  to  ensnare  you  eH  Tou 
have  fallen  like  wolves  into  the  tiap  set  for  you,*' 

^^  The  wretdb  who  betrayed  us  nas  met  his  reward,"  cried  Sir 
Henry  Dudley.     "  He  has  periled  by  my  sworcL" 

"is  Lovel  shin?"  ezdaimed  Philip.     *^ I  am  sorry  for  it." 

"He  richly  deserved  his  fiite,"  «ried  Osbert.  ^I  now  see  how 
we  have  been  duped." 

At  this  nM>ment  Xit  made  his  way  towards  the  King,  and  said, 
"  An  please  your  Majesty,  these  rebels  and  traitors  were  captured 
by  me.    I  elaim  the  reward." 

"Retire,  thou  presiunptuoas  and  intrusive  vaiiet,"  cried  Be- 
dingfeld.     "  This  matter  is  too  serious  ibr  thy  interference." 

"  But  for  my  interference,  Sir  Henry,"  rejoined  Xit,  proudly 
and  indignantly,  "  the  plot  wonld  not  have  been  disooveiea." 

"There  thou  art  wrong,"  rejoined  Bedingfeld;  "the  plot  has 
been  all  along  known  to  his  Majesty.  It  was  revealed  to  him  by 
Lovel,  who,  it  seems,  has  gone  to  maacoount." 

"Lovel  is  killed,  sure  enough,"  said  Xit  "But  I  trust  my 
servioes  will  not  go  uneewaidied." 

"Thy  claims  £all  be  coBssidered  hereafter,"  said  Philip.  And 
as  Xity  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  bowed  and  retired,  he  nd- 
dresstd  the  oonapirators.  "  For  the  heinous  crimes  and  offences 
yon  have  committed,  jou  cannot  doubt  what  your  sentence  will  be." 

"  We  are  all  jnrepared  fbronr  late,"  said^Dudiey,  resolutely.  "  In 
engi^^ing  in  this  enterprise  we  well  knew  the  risk  we  incurred. 
Having  /ailed,  we  are  xeady  to  pay  tiie  penalty." 

"  Do  you  deem  your  base  attempt  consistent- widi  the  principles 
you  protees?"  demanded  Philip,  contemptuoudy. 

"Ay,"  rejointd  Dudley.  "  Your  gold  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
weapons  used  against  tms  unhappy  kmd,  and  it  was  tke  part  of 
true  Englishmen — as  we*  are — to  deprive  you  of  it." 

"  Ye  are  robbers  «ttd  &l«i8,  and  Aail  die  the  death  of  such  vile 
miscreants,"  said  Philip,  coldly.  "By  this  foul  act  you  have 
foifeited  your  privileges  as  gentlemen." 
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<<Wliat!''  exclaimed  Osbert  Clinton.  "Are  we  to  die  like 
common  felons?^' 

"  Such  will  be  your  doom,"  rejoined  Philip,  sternlj. 

^^  Your  Majesty  is  too  magnanimous  to  stoop  to  such  an  un- 
worthy revenge,  said  Osbert  Clinton.  ^^Let  us  die  upon  the 
scaffold.    Tis  the  sole  grace  we  ask  of  you." 

^'  Ay,  spare  them  this  ignominious  ending,  I  beseech  you,  sire," 
said  Mauger,  advancing  from  the  guard,  among  whom  he  was 
standing,  ^^  and  let  them  fall  by  my  hand." 

"I  owe  thee  a  guerdon,"  rejoined  Philip,  "and  will  give  thee 
their  heads.  As  to  you,  Osbert  Clinton,  he  added,  "I  could 
devise  no  worse  torture  for  you  than  your  own  bitter  reflections 
will  furnish.  Had  you  not  engaged  in  this  last  design,  you  might 
have  been  pardoned  your  former  offences,  have  been  restored  to 
my  favour,  and  have  wedded  Constance  TyrrelL  Reflect  upon 
this  when  you  are  alone  in  your  dungeon." 

"  "this  is  only  said  to  torture  me ! "  cried  Osbert 

"  It  is  said  that  you  may  be  aware  of  the  happiness  you  have  so 
recklessly  thrown  away,"  rejoined  the  King.  "  At  the  intercession 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  I  had  consented  to  pardon  you,  and,  moreover, 
had  promised  his  Eminence  not  to  onpose  your  marriage  with 
Constance.  But  there  will  be  no  paraon  for  you  now — no  Con- 
stance." 

Osbert  made  no  reply,  but  covered  his  (ace  with  his  hand. 

After  a  brief  pause,  the  King  turned  to  Sir  Henry  Bedingfdd, 
and  ordered  him  to  remove  the  prisoners  to  their  dungeons.  "  To- 
morrow they  will  be  privately  interrogated,"  he  said,  ^^  afVer  which 
their  arraignment,  condemnation,  and  execution  will  speedily 
follow.  You  will  not  have  to  wait  long  for  your  fees,"  he  added 
to  Mauger. 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  headsman. 

On  this,  the  conspirators  were  led  off  by  the  guard,  and  plaoed 
in  different  state-prisons  in  the  inner  ward,  a  cell  in  the  Ffint 
Tower  being  assigned  to  Osbert  Clinton.  Shortly  afterwards,  die 
King  rode  Mck  to  Whitehall,  attended  by  a  mounted  escort 

As  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored,  Og  returned  to  his  bride, 
whom  he  had  left  m  care  of  Dame  Trusbut,  at  the  Stone  Kitchen. 
A  very  substantial  supper' was  in  readiness  for  him,  and  to  this  he 
sat  down  with  his  brothers,  Xit,  Rodomont  Bittern,  Simnel,  and 
Holiday,  and,  despite  the  previous  occurrences,  they  made  a  right 
merry  night  of  it. 

Next  day,  the  treasure-chests,  which  had  been  left  on  die 
platform  in  Tndtor^s  Gate,  were  removed  from  the  Tower,  and 
safely  deposited  in  the  Exchequer. 

ZiOi  of  fbt  Sbtbmti  Soob« 
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THE  PROJECTOR. 
Bt  Williak  Habbibok  Aikswobth. 


BEAU  WILSON  AND  HIS  WIFE. 
I. 

HOW  TBB  LAIRD  Of  LLUBlSTtOV  PIBST  SET  ?00T  IH  8T.  JAXBS's^TBEET. 

About  noon  on  a  charming  day  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May,  1705,  a  sedan-chair  was  set  down  opposite  White's  Co£fee- 
house,  in  Saint  Jameses-street. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  circumstance.  Two  or  three 
chairs,  indeed,  had  just  discharged  their  freight  on  the  same  spot 
without  attracting  the  slightest  attention;  but  the  case  was  very 
difierent  with  the  remarkably  handsome  man  who  emerged  from 
the  sedan  in  question,  and  stepped  lightly  upon  the  pavement. 

On  taking  out  his  purse,  this  gdlant-looking  personage  could 
find  nothing  in  it  but  gold,  and  as  the  glittering  pieces  caught  the 
eyes  of  the  chairmen,  who  were  evidently  from  the  Sister  Isle, 
one  of  them  said,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  and  touching  his  weather- 
beaten  hat: 

^  Bless  yer  honVs  handsome  face,  riv  us  one  ov  them  yallow 
boys.  Shure  an  it  wouldn't  become  a  nne  jontleman  like  yerself  to 
pay  like  common  folk.  Twoidd  be  a  raal  pleasure  to  Pat  Molloy 
— ^that's  my  brother  cheerman  here — and  to  myself— Terry  (yFla- 
herty,**  again  touching  his  hat,  **  to  carry  yer  hon'r  for  nothing  at 
alL  Nay,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  we'd  readily  giv  a  guinea,  sup- 
poan'  we  had  it,  for  the  mere  pride  and  dehght  ov  brinrin'  yer 
W'r  here  from  the  Hummuros  in  Covent-garden — wouldn't  we, 
Pat?'' 

**  Troth,  and  that's  true,  Terry,"  replied  the  other.  "Bjr  the 
powers!  the jontleman's  the noblest-lookin'  fare  as  ever  the  pair  ov 
us  carried,  and  |a  guinea  ought  to  pass  on  one  side  or  the  tother 
to  oelebrate  the  event." 

^^Then  I  suppose  it  must  pass  on  mine,"  said  the  gentleman, 
giving  them  the  coveted  coin.  "  You  appear  to  have  discovered 
that  1  am  a  stranger  in  London,"  he  addea,  with  a  smile. 

JU  righit  raerv^d. 
V0L.LIV.  2  O 
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^^Shure  and  yer  hon'r  doesn't  say  so?"  exclaimed  Terry,  witk 
affected  astonishment.  "  Well,  that  bates  everything,  is  it  a 
stranger  ye  are,  sir?  Only  think  of  that,  Pat!  The  jontleman's 
a  foreigner,  and  us  '^okin'  him  all  the  while  for  a  bom  and  bred 
Lunnoner." 

"Bedad!  I  should  never  have  ^^uessed  it,**  cried  the  other 
chairman.  "  To  look  at  liis  honYs  iligant  manners  and  attire— 
and  above  all,  to  hear  him/spdce— one  would  never  take  him  for  a 
Frenchman." 

"  Neither  am  I,  friend,"  repiied  the  gentleman.  ^^  I  am  a 
Scotsman,  not  a  Frenchman,  and  am  only  just  arrived  from  Edin- 
burgh.   I  have  never  been  in  London  before." 

*^  Then  you're  heartily  Wcome  io  Town,  but,"  rejoined  Terry; 
*^  and  I  only  wish  there  wos  more  Scotchmen  like  you.  But  there's 
not  many  crosses  the  Tweed  with  la  purse  so  well  lined  and  a  hand 
so  liberal  as  ^er  honYs.  If  jour  countrymen  has  any  money, 
they  buttons  up  their  pockets,  and  keeps  it  ihere.  But  well 
drink  long  life  and  prosperity  to  yer  :hoa'r:m  a  glass  af>ii89ieb«]qB[Ii 
afore  we're  an  lioiir  older." 

'^  By  the  powers  will  we  I  "  cried  his  cGmBOok.  '  ^^Bvt' we'diife 
to  couple  uname  ^?ad  idie  :t3ast  'ISvoold  snake  at  aoond  sR  flie 
heartier." 

^^'Tts  a  noble  iiame  fan  iran^  kas  got,  l^Il  be  Biiwm,"  crieB 
Teny.    ^  Maybe  it?s  the  great  Duke  of  A^ylethiraBeKT 

^^  xoQ  «xe  wrong  again,  ineai,  I  am  m  simpAe  Scottiak  ge»» 
tleman,  witiicnit  any  predeiisioin  to  title.  :lairmy.oim'CDaiitij  lun 
known  as  Jkf  r.  Larw  xii  X4ninst«ai." 

^  And  '41  famous  tname  it  lis,"  .icjetned  Xerry.  ^J^  oftenibeeid 
ov  it.  WflKi't  4iie  funrt  Mnter  Laa  ov  Ijflrrystowm  «  gmt  laayer, 
yer  hon'r?  " 

"^The  rfifst  laird <of  Lauriston,  my  fidiisr,  WESoa  goldanMk  n( 
Edinbur^/'  TeijpiicKl  Ihiw«  ^^fHe  jporohased  Jdie  iesMc, ^irhence  I 
derive  my  territoml  deBignattoB,  mmi'tbe  Da^eishdhndiy^aboot 
twenty  yeottB  ago.  Now  yon  kiiofw  all  abi90t7ne---<wfao2.ain,  Aid 
v^hat  1  wii — and  I  trusty oraricuriosily  is  fidlymtaified." 

"Lord  love  yer.honSr,  it-rin't  curidrity,  Irat  inteaedt^"  ivph'eS 
Terry,  with  bis  b«t  bow;  '^mnd  we'tB  iwth  fuHy  'aenrible  ov 
your  hon'i^s  great  ecmdeBteiiBion  in  taiUn'  us  into  yerconfidcaioe. 
A  purty  name  you've  got,  Mister  Laa  ov  Larrystown,  and  well 
known  ''twill  be  in  the  world  one  ov  tl^se  days.  Yaa  m€^  te 
ofiended  wid  me  if  I  say  you^  bom  to  good  kiok.  I  xmn 
read  it  in  yer  face.  You'll  win  more  lijches  than  you'll  lovflr^pond, 
and  ffain  higher  places  than  you  expect  to  readiv' 

"  How  do  you  know,  hbcbI,  wbat  «unn  I  hope  towin,  Tnr-w'hat 
high  places  I  expect  to  readi?"  cried  Law.  ^  Bot  you  ase  "HOie 
nearly  right  now  than  you'weve  belbve.  I' am  inaitgrof^afialKWf 
that  will  infallibly  make  me  riob^  and  of  necessity  advance  me  to 
any  high  place  I  may  aspire  to." 
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^•Djdirt  I  say  w?  '^  cried  Terry,  deHgiWtd.  «Pm  a  tnie  pro- 
phet, if  ever  there  wos  one.  I  knew  in  a  twinklih'  that  hk  hon^r 
wos  a  great  sehayraer." 

^If  the- Scotch  Parliament  had  adopted  a  plan  I  laid  before  rl, 
I  should  have  trebled  the  revenue  of  tlie  conntry,'^  observed  Law. 

^^Wot  thunderin'  big  blockheads  the  Scotcn  Parlimint  must 
be  not  to  adopt  the  plan/*  replied  Terry,  shrugging  his  shoidders 
with  eonlempt.  ^  But  you  II  find  the  Engnsh  members  more 
tS&ve  ID  dmrown  interest.  I  only  wish  yer  hon'r  'nd  giv  Pat  and 
me  the  obanee  ov  treblin'  ouroopkal,  and  teaoh  ua  how  to  turn 
one  ffuiBea  into  three/^ 

^I  oould  teach  you  how  to  make  a  hundred  guineaa  out  of  one^ 
and  a  thousand  out  of  a  hundred,^  remarked  Law.  ^  But  that^a  a 
secret  I  keep  to  myself.** 

"No  wonder,"  rejoined  Terry,  with  a  somewhat  incredulous 

S'n.  *'It  ud  nivir  do  to  teach  all  the  world  how  to  grow  rich, 
dad!  yer  hon*r  must  be  a  greater  conjuror  dian  one  o*  them 
greybeaxda  as  we  see  i'  the  print-^ops,  sittin*  beside  furnaces^ 
peerin*  into  kmg-necked  glass  bottler,  and  changin*  lead  into 
gowld.** 

^'No,  friend,**  repEed  Law,  laughing.  "  I  dorft  pretend  to 
transmote  metals.  In  fact,  I  would  dispense  with  gold  altogether, 
and  substitiHe  paperHnoneyr 


^ Dispense wi*  gowW,  and  substitute  paper!**  exclaimed  Terry, 
Ignmace*    *^  Then  I  fear  yer  hon*^  plan  won't  suit 


with  a  comical  _ 

us  any  more  than  the  Scotch  Parlimint.  Fairy  money,  they  say 
in  Leland,  turns  into  dry  leaves,  and  lest  this  guinea  ^ould 
turn  into  paper,  we*ll  be  off  to  the  Blue  Posts  round  the  comer, 
nd  spend  it. 

'^A  very  sensible  resolution,**  observed  Law,  "But  one  of 
ibeae  days  you'll  call  to  mind  what  I've  said  to  you.** 

*  Divil  doubt  it !  *'  repKed  Terry.  "  Many*s  Ae  time  we'll  think 
ov  yer  hon*r.  And  if  ever  you  wwit  a  sedan^heer,  Terry 
OFIaherty  and  Pkt  Molky  is  the  boys  as  'U  carry  you  to  the 
world's  end  and  back  again.  So  come  along,  Pw.  We^re-  only 
takin^  up  his  hon'r*»  preciona  ^me.** 

With  this,  they  both  shouldered  their  straps,  oaughft  hold  of 
ftepoles,  and  trotted  jauntily  off  with  the  chair. 

Inis  discourse  was  not  lost  upon  a  group  of  loungers  collected 
near  the  steps  of  White's  Cofffee-house^  and  possibly  B&.  Law  might 
kave  intended  some  of  his  remarks  for  their  benefit. 

All  these  personages  were  young  beaux,  noticeable  for  gay 
vdvet  coats  of  various  hues  bedizened  with  lace,  and  powd^ed 
perukes  of  the  latest  £Mhion,  and  being  leaders  of  ton,  and  law^ 
givers  in  regard  to  dress,  they  felt  themsdhres  called  upon  to 
criticise  the  stranger^s  deportment  and  attire.  Not  that  either  was 
epen  to  censure,  for  Mr.  Law's  habilimwta  were  rich  and  elegant, 
and  of  the  newest  mode — ^being,  in  fact,  fabricated  in  town — while 
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his  manner  wm  singularly  graceful;  but  these  f€^[»di  census 
were  resolved  to  find  fault. 

Accordinffly,  the  Hon.  Charlie  Carrinston  declared  that  the 
handsome  laird^s  blue  velvet  coat,  laced  wiUi  silver,  was  ill  made, 
though  it  fitted  to  perfection^  and  was  manufactured  by  Charlie's 
own  tailor,  Rivers.  Sir  Harry  Archer  ridiculed  Law's  peruke  ai 
exaggerated  and  badly  powdered,  though  it  was  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  the  court  perruquier,  Houblon.  Dick  Bodville  said  the 
Scot's  figure  was  too  slight,  though  he  could  not  deny  its  sym- 
metry. Tom  Bagot  thought  Mr.  Law  too  tall,  and  Jerry  Ratdiffe 
not  tall  enough.  Bob  Foley,  who  was  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  pro- 
nounced him  awkward  and  boorish,  though  he  was  contradicted 
by  Law's  every  movement;  and  dbrawling  Joe  Lovel  said  the 
fellow  had  a  strong  Scotch  accent,  though  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  very  agreeable  Doric. 

Envy  all.  Ifot  one  of  the  sneering  coxcombs  but  secretly  ac- 
knowledged that  the  laird  of  Lauriston  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  distineuished-looking  men  that  ever  tood  the 
pavement  of  Saint  Jamess-etreet.   But  let  us  see  what  he  was  really 

John  Law  then  was  just  thirty-four,  but  he  looked  almost 
ten  years  younger.  His  personal  advantages  were  remarkable; 
figure  tall  and  commanding,  slight,  but  admirably  proi>ortioned; 
features  classical  and  regular  in  outline;  eyes  large,  azure  in  colour, 
and  somewhat  prominent;  complexion  delicate  as  a  woman's.  Yet, 
with  all  this  apparent  effeminacy,  a  very  manly  spirit  dwelt  in  his 
breast.  John  Law  was  remarkably  active,  excelled  at  tennis,  rode 
boldly  and  well,  was  an  ardent  sportsman,  expert  in  the  use  of 
pistol  and  small-sword,  and  his  courage  had  already  been  proved 
in  more  than  one  encounter^ 

Though  no  shallow  fop,  who  thought  onlv  of  decorating  his 
handsome  person,  John  Law  did  not  disdain  the  aid  of  dress,  bat, 
as  we  have  seen,  set  himself  off  to  the  best  advantage,  just  as  he 
sought  to  improve  his  great  natural  endowments  by  study  and  art 
In  nis  manner  there  was  perhaps  a  little — ^very  little — haughtiness, 
but  it  was  totally  devoid  of  insolence  and  assumption,  and  the 
pride  he  manifested  seemed  almost  inseparable  from  the  conscious- 
ness he  could  not  fail  to  possess  of  great  mental  powers  and  per- 
sonal advantages.  When  he  was  resolved  to  please,  his  manner 
was  so  fascinating  that  he  was  quite  irresistible. 

Whether  that  smooth  and  serene  brow  could  ever  be  darkened 
by  frowns,  that  soft  and  suave  expression  be  obliterated  by  smgry 

Sassions,  those  eyes  of  summer  blue  and  almost  dove-like  ten- 
emess  emit  terrible  and  scathing  glances, — whether  any  such 
chanj^es  as  these  could  be  wrought,  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed  with 
our  history. 

At  present  we  have  only  to  exhibit  the  gallant  laird  of  Lauriston 
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as  he  was  at  this  particular  junotiure,  brilliant  in  exterior,  cap- 
tivating in  manner,  disposed  to  enjoy  himself,  and  having  ample 
means  of  doing  so ;  with  a  head  nill  of  schemes,  and  a  heart  nill 
of  ambition,  resolved,  like  a  desperate  gambler,  to  throw  for  the 
laigest  stake  in  the  game  of  Ufe,  win  it,  or  beggar  himself  in  the 
attempt 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  William  Law,  goldsmith  and  banker, 
Edinburgh  (goldsmiths  were  bankers  in  those  days),  which  occurred 
several  years  previously,  John  Law  came  into  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  including  the  lands  of  Launston — an  extensive 
property  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Hence 
it  being  wholly  unnecessary  for  him  to  follow  an^  occupation,  he 
led  the  life  of  a  young^  man  of  &shion,  dressed  gaily,  choosing  idle 
and  extravagant  associates,  who  led  him  into  all  sorts  of  follies, 
and  losing  a  great  deal  of  money  at  play.  At  this  period,  from 
his  somewhat  effeminate  appearance  and  manner,  he  was  known 
amount  his  intimates  as  Jessamy  John,  while  those  less  familiarly 
acquainted  with  him  were  wont  to  call  him  Beau  Law.  Afler 
leading  this  dissipated  life  for  a  few  years,  the  young  spendthrift 
found  It  necessary  to  retrench,  and  committing  the  management  of 
Us  property  to  an  excellent  mother,  who,  luckily  for  him,  was  still 
Hving,  he  passed  over  into  Holland,  and  engaged  himself  as  secre- 
taiy  to  a  Scotch  mercantile  house  in  Amsteroam.  His  object  in 
doing  so  was  to  study  the  operations  of  the  great  Dutch  Bimk,  for 
he  Imd  now  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  his  former  frivolous 
pursuits,  and  become  a  man  of  business.  At  an  earlier  period  he 
had  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  and  had  mastered  tiie  science  of  algebra,  and  he  now 
uiboured  hard  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  political  economy, 
and  having  a  great  taste  for  the  subject,  as  well  as  extraordinary 
capacity,  he  n)eedily  succeeded  in  his  aim.  He  remained  in  Am- 
sterdam for  tnree  jears,  and  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  being 
now  a  proficient  in  aU  financial  matters,  he  voluntarily  devoted 
himself  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Scotch  revenue  accounts,  and 
rendered  important  service  to  the  commissioners.  Having  thus 
introduced  himself  to  public  notice  under  a  new  and  more  pro- 
mising  aspect,  he  sought  to  establish  his  reputation  by  publishing 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  Proposals  and  Reasons  for  constituting  a 
Council  of  Trade,^  wherein  he  brought  forward  an  able  andelabo- 
late  plan  for  reviving  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Scotland,  which 
at  that  time  were  greatly  depressed;  but  though  the  scheme  did 
not  n^et  with  tiie  encouragement  it  deserved,  it  had  the  effect  of 
introducing  him  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country, 
and  amongst  others  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  his  sons  the  Marquis 
of  Lorn  and  Lord  Archibald  Gampbdil,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale.  Subsequentiy,  he  published  another  work,  contain- 
mg  a  proposal  for  supplying  the  nation  with  money,  and  followed 
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it  up  hr  Iftvnsg  before  the  SeoltUi  PkrHament  apkn  for  remoTing 
the  diffioalfeieff  Uftder  wfaich  ibt  kingdom  kbonrtd  from  the  great 
tearcityof  speeie,  niggeBting  for  this  purpose  the  eetKUuhmeHtef 
a  Notional  Bank  on*  a  iHrw*]^m; 

B«it  this  second  phm^  though  aopported  by  the  court  puty  and 
the  Squadrone,  was  likewise  rejected.  Finding  that  nothing;  eonld 
be  done  in  Soodand,  Law  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
Oontinent,  wb^e  he  fdt  sure  his  ^ans  would  be  adopted  bjsone 
needy  state,  which  they  mnet  speedily  enrich.  Before  going  abioa^ 
however,  he  resolved  to  communicate  them  to  the  Eng&h  govern- 
ment, and  with  this  design  set  out  for  London* 

Up  to  the  time  of  living  E^nburgfa,  Law  had  been  in  the 
utmost  request  in  society;  and  as  he  had  a  veiy  large  acquaint- 
ance, general  regret  was  expressed  at  his  departure — ^thse  more  so^  as 
he  hekl  out  no  hopes  of  a  speedy  return,  but  repressed' an  intention 
of  passing  several  years  abroad.  When  he  quitted  Edinborgfa,  it 
was  felt  that  he  had  left  a  blank  behind  him,  which  could  not 
readily  be  filled  up.  The  northern  metropolis  had  lost  the  first  of 
its  beaux  and  its  choicest  spirit — many  pleasant  circles  missed  their 
chief  attnetion — and  many  a  bonny  damsel  sighed  to  Aink  that 
the  handsome  laird  of  liauriston  was  gone,  having  taken  her 
heart  with  faim* 

Eflbrts  had  certainly  been  made  to  detain  him>  espewally  by 
some  of  the  syrens  just  alluded  to,  but  Law  was  proof  against 
them  all.  Ambition  was  the  dominant  passion  in  his  breast,  and 
ambition  pointed  out  that  Edinburgh  was  too  circumscribed  a 
stage  for  the  ftdl  display  of  his  powers,  so  he  resoWed  to  transfer 
himself  to  London,  and,  if  he  failed  there,  to  pass  over  to  the 
Gontinenrt,  where  he  felt  assured  of  success*  So  be  bade  a  tendsff 
adieu  to  many  weeping  fair  ones,  who  vowed  they  ^ould  continue 
inconsolable,  but  who,  nevertheless,  were  easily  consoled,  shook 
hands  with  his  companion^  and  stepping  into  his  berlin,  posted  up 
to  London  as  fast  as  four  horses  could  carry  him,  arriving,  without 
any  hindrance  from  highwavmen,  on  the  fourth  evening,  when  he 
alighted  at  the  Hummump,  m  Covent-garden.  His  first  visit,  next 
morning,  was  to  White's  Coffee-house,  which  had  been  estaUished 
about  six  or  seven  years  previously,  and  waathen  in  great  vognc^ 
ttid  where  he  expected  to  meet  some  persons  to  whom  he  had 
letters  of  introduction. 

As  he  was  about  to  enter  the  coffee-house,  Law  bowed  to  die 
group  of  young  coxcombs  stationed  at  the  door,  but  his  salutatioB 
was  very  slightly  and  coldly  returned  by  them.  Neverthetess,  he 
paused,  and  with  great  politeness  of  manner  inquired  whedier  any 
of  the  gentlemen  could  inform  him  if  Mr.  Angus  Wilaon  was  in 
Ae  house. 

"  The  waiter  will  inform  you,  sir,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
enter,"  rejoined  the  individual  nearest  nim. 
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Quite  UDSoiiceiiiied  at  ^  dry  amtd  repelling^  tone  of  this  aasfrer; 
lir.  Low  said^  ^  Maj  T  ventme-to  inquirewhom  I  hare  the  Ironour 
•faddnssing'?" 

The  young  coxcomb  looked  at  him  impertinentljr  for  a  moraestj 
tm  if  oonndenng  what  reply  he-  should  make.  At  iM  he  said, 
^¥ou  are*  a  stmiger,  sir,  and,  as  such,  nnaoqueinted  with  the 
unges  of  society,  which  forbid  a  gentleman  to  address  anothei 
wimoutatfbmiai  introduction.  I  ara  therefore- willing  to  excuse 
dm-  rrr^^Iorify',  and  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  Sir  ISirry 
Archer.** 

«  Fahby  Tm  ddightcd  t»  hear  it,"  replied  Law;  '^Then  I  hope 
Sir  Koiry^  Arober  will  allow  me  tiie  pleasure  of  rfiaking  hands 
with  him;' 

*' Sir ! "  exclaimed  Archer,  drawing  back,  "yau  presume ^ 

**-At  Ibaal^-  a41ow^  mr  to  giTB-  you  this  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  Marquis  of  Lorn,"  said  Law,  presenting  a  note  to  him. 

"A  letter  from  the  Maiquis  of  Lorn  I'*  exclmmed  Sir  Harry, 

ring  rt,.anad  hastily  glancing  at  ite  oontents.  ^  Ah!  my  dear 
Law,  Pm  enchanted  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Lorn  speaks 
of  yow  hi  tivft  highest  terms — the  very  highest  terms — and  begs 
me  to  introdfioe  you  to  all  my  friends^  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  do^ 
and  I  will  commence  with  those  present.  Gendemeir,"  he  added 
tfr  the  other^  ^  let  me  make  Mr.  Law  of  Lauriston  known  to 
you — a  most  accomplished  gentleman — ^tres  r^pandu  among  lite 
Edinburgh  beau  monde — Mid  who  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  most 
agieeable  acquisition  to  our  own  society.** 

Bows  were  then  made  by  the  whole  party,  wIm)  professed  them- 
sri^es  eharmed  to  know  any  friend  of  the  Marquis^  of  Lorn. 

^*  We  could  not  help  overhearing  what  passed  between  you  and 
your  chairmen,  Mr.  LaWj^'obserred  Sir  Harry,  kuphing,  ^so  we 
are  to  a  certain  extent  acquainted  with  your  history .'* 

^CJi  1  I  was  merely  diverting  myself  with  Aem,"  replied  Law. 
^1  harve  heard  that  your  London  chairmen  are  odd'  characters)  and 
wished:  to  see  what  they  are  really  like." 

"  You  ffot  hold  of  two  good  specimens^  of  the  classv**  observed  Sir 
Harry,  "^ost  of  them  are  Irishmen,  and  are  free  and  easy  enough, 
as  you  h»fe  just  discovered.  They  take,  us  everywhere,  and'  cow- 
sequently  become  spies  upon  all  our  actions ;  but  I  must  do  them 
tfae  justice  to  say  that  they  rarely  blab.  But  let  ue  go  in.  We  can 
eootinrue  our  conversation  as  we  sip  our  chocolate.  Have  you 
breakfasted,  Mr.  Law?" 

** More  ttian  three  hours  ago,**  replied  Ae  other;  "But  I  am 
quite  equal  to  a  eup  of  chocolate.  I  am  an  early  riaer,  Sir 
Harry/' 

*** Ah  1  Aat  shows  yo»  keep  good  hours.  But  before  you  have 
keen  a  month  in  Town  you  wiU  lie  in  bed  late.  Whart  with  the 
pkyhouees,  the  openi,  ridottoaf,  masquerades)  Ranelagb,  and  Vaux- 
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ball,  petite  soupen,  and  other  amusements,  we  are  obliged  to  deep 
off  our  fatigues,  and  are  fit  for  nothing  before  noon.  We  are 
wonderfully  early  this  morning,  considering  we  were  all  at  a 
masquerade  last  night." 

*^  'Tis  a  pity  you  were  not  there,  Mr.  Law,**  obsenred  the  Honour- 
able Charhe  Carrington.  '^  It  was  vastly  amusing.  There  were 
plenty  of  charming  masks/' 

^^  Charlie  would  have  you  beUeve  that  half  a  dossen  of  them 
showed  him  their  faces,"  remarked  Bob  Foley.  ^'  But  that  won't 
pass  with  us.   We  know  better." 

^^  One  person  discovered  herself  to  me,"  rejoined  Charlie,  ^'  and 
that  was  enough,  for  she  had  the  loveliest  face  in  the  room." 

^^ How  can  you  tell  that,  since  you  beheld  none  of  the  others?" 
said  Dick  Bodville. 

^^  Because  she  is  allowed  by  all  of  you  to  be  the  Queen  of 
Beau^,"  said  Carrington. 

^^  Then  I  know  whom  vou  mean,"  drawled  Joe  Level. 
^^  Guess  as  you  please,  I  shan't  enlighten  you  further,"  rejoined 
Carrington. 

^^  Poh  1    You  have  said  enough  to  give  us  to  understand  that 
you  allude  to  ^e  beautiful  Belinda,"  observed  Sir  Harry.  ^ 
^^  Think  so,  and  welcome.    I  say  nothing,"  replied  Carrington. 
<^  May  I,  without  indiscretion,  inquire  who  the  beautiful  Belinda 
is  ?  "  asked  Law. 

'^  She  is  the  finest  woman  in  Town,  and  the  universal  toast  among 
the  young  men  of  fashion,  all  of  whom  are  dying  for  her,"  returned 
Sir  Harry.  ^^  That  is  all  I  dare  tell  you  about  her.  But  don't  be- 
lieve a  word  that  Charlie  Carrington  has  just  said.  Belinda  would 
never  unmask  to  hm^ 

^^But  I  maintain  she  did,"  rejoined  Carrington,  ^^and  gave  me 
a  full  view  of  her  lovely  features." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  you  have  betrayed  yourself,"  cried  Sir  Sbny, 
laughing.  ^^  Well,  if  Belinda  did  permit  you  a  glimpse  of  her 
countenance,  it  was  not  so  much  to  gratify  you  as  to  plague  her 
jealous  spouse,  for  I'll  be  sworn  he  was  watcning  her." 

^^  Now  I  think  on  it,  there  was  an  Othello  not  far  froni  us  at 
the  moment,"  said  Carrington.  ^  It  might  have  been  the  tiresome 
old  dotard." 

^^  'Twas  he,  rely  on't;  and  he  is  like  enough  to  run  vou  throiu^h 
the  body  for  daring  to  breathe  a  word  of  love  to  his  fickle  Desde- 
mona." 

^^  I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  cross  swords  with  him,"  said 

Carrington.    '^  I'll  kill  him,  and  many  his  widow." 

^^  So  the  fair  Belinda  is  married,  I  nnd?"  said  Law. 

^^  Unhappily  for  herself—- happily  for  us,"  rei<Hned  Sir  Hany. 

^^  She  is  a  most  exquisite  creature — as  you  will  own,  for  you  are 

sure  to  know  her — ^who  is  united  to  a  man  thrice  her  own  age,  and 
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"wlio'is  horribly  jeftloos  of  her.  But  you  shall  know  more  anon. 
Let  U8  to  breakfast.'' 

Upon  this,  they  entered  the  cof^house. 

The  principal  room  on  the  ground  floor  was  full,  and  a  ffreat 
deal  of  conversation  was  going  on  amongst  the  company.  Most 
of  the  guests  were  fashionably  dressed  young  men,  like  those 
Law  had  first  encountered,  who  were  seated  at  different  Uttle 
tables,  taking  coffee  or  chocolat^  reading  the  newspapers,  discuss- 
ing the  poUtics  of  the  hour,  singing  the  praises  of  Mrs.  Oldfield 
and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  settling  a  cock-6ght,  or  betting  upon  a 
race  about  to  come  off  at  Newmarket.  The  laird  of  Lauriston 
attracted  considerable  attention  as  he  entered  the  room ;  but  it 
was  soon  known  who  he  was,  for  Sir  Harry  introduced  him  to 
several  of  the  company. 

A  large  table  placed  in  a  bow-window  overlooking  the  street 
was  reserved  for  the  party  with  whom  Law  had  become  asso- 
ciated, and^  as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  their  cuds  were  filled 
by  the  officious  waiters  with  frothing  and  delicious  chocolate. 

While  the  chocolate  was  being  served.  Sir  Harry  inquired  of 
one  of  the  waiters  whether  Mr.  Angus  Wilson  had  been  there 
that  morning,  and,  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he 
remarked  to  Law,  who  was  sitting  next  him : 

^^I  scarcely  thought  he  would  show  himself  so  early,  as  he 
was  at  the  masquerade  last  night.  By-the-by,  Mr.  Law,"  he 
added,  with  a  smile,  ^^are  you  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Wilson?" 

"  I  am  not,  Sir  Harry,"  replied  Law,  "  but  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
has  favoured  me  with  a  letter  to  him." 

^  You  could  not  possibly  have  a  better  introduction,  for  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  a  Campbell.  But  since  you  don't  know  him,  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  his  history.  Five-and-thirty  years  ago,  Angus 
Wilson  was  a  page  to  his  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second, 
and  was  then  a  sufficiently  beau  garcon  to  be  much  admired 
by  the  ladies  of  that  pleasant  court.  On  the  death  of  the  merry 
monarch,  Angus  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  successor,  and  be- 
came so  much  the  fashion,  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  Beau 
Wilson,  a  designation  whidi  he  still  retains.  He  served  in  Ire- 
land with  distinction  under  James  the  Second,  and  fought  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  hip,  and,  after 
his  sovereign's  disastrous  defeat,  accompanied  him  to  St.  Germain. 
It  was  onfy  on  Queen  Anne's  accession  to  the  throne  thkt  Mr. 
Wilson  made  his  peace  with  die  powers  that  be,  and  returned  to 
England." 

^<  Then  I  presume  that  he  still  remains  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  Stuarts?"  observed  Law. 

"It  is  so  understood,"  replied  Sir  Harry.  "However,  the  old 
beau  doesn't  trouble  himself  much  with  political  intrigues  and 
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state  plots  now^  lunnng  quite  enough  to  do  to  mana^  his  own 
affairs.  Last  spring  the  belle  of  the  season^  who  turned  all  heads 
and  captivated  all  hearts,  was  the  lovely  daughter  of  G)lbnel 
Gkant  Campftell;  and  jo«  will  scarce  credit  that  such  a-ehaiming 
person  should  be  induced  to-  give  her  hand  to  Mr.  Wibcm.*^ 

^  He  must  be  a  bold  man  to  venture  upon  the  step,''  observed 
Law,  langUag. 

^No  one' would  bare  l^ovght*  htm  capable  of  such  fcXLj'!*  sui 
Sir  Harry,  "  for  he  i»  a:  thorough  man  of  the  world,  and  fofly  alive 
to  >  die  riur  he  ran,  but  be  was  completely  infatuated  by  the  charms 
of  1b  belle  Campbell  She  had  plenty  of  admirers,  but  none  who 
suited  her  so  well  as  the  wealthy  old  beau,  so  she  accepted  Mm. 
However,  she  has  not  found  him  quite  so  tractable  as  she  expected. 
He  is  desperately  jealous  and  suspicious,  so  that  dbe  can  scarcely 
lead  a  happy  life. 

**You  can't  conceive,  Mr.  Law,  two  'greater  contrasts  tSan 
this  ill*as8orted  pair  afford,"  remarked  Charhe  Carrington.  ^  She, 
scarce  twenty,  and  witching  as  Venus — he,  old,  ugly,  and  limping, 
like  Vulcan,  from  the  effects  o£  the  wound  in  ihe  hip  whioi  he 
got  at  ^e  bffttle  of  the  Boyne.  She,  captivating  in  manner  and 
smiling  on  all— 4ie,  sour  and  sarcastic,  and  jealous  as  the  devil" 

"  No  wonder,  with  such  a  wife,"  said  Sir  Harry.  *' You  would 
be  just  as  jealous  of  her  yourself,  if  she  were  Mrs.  Carrington. 
But  you  don't  do  quite  justice  to  Beau  Wilson.  He  is  neither  so 
very  old  nor  so  very  ugly  as  you  represent  him.  He  is  certantlj 
kme,  and  rather  high-shouldered,  but  he  has  very  polished  man- 
ners, and  is  a  high-bred  gendeman,  though  of  the  old  school' 

"  Of  the  school  of  our  grandsires^"  rejomed  Carrington. 

^  Well,  0af  ^randsires  were  just  as  fine  fellows  in  their  day  as 
we  are  in.  ours^'  retorted  Archer.  "  You  don't  imagine  thegaUints 
q£  Charles  the  Second's  time  were  inferior  to  the  wits  and  beanx 
of  Queen  Anne's  day«  Angus  Wilson,  I  nutintain,  ie  a  refined 
gendsman,.  and  Mr.  Law,  I  am  quite  sure,  will  be  of  my  opimon 
when  be  sees  him — provided  be  docsa^t  make  die-  old  bew 
jealous." 

^•I  now  knonr  who  were  the  Othello  and  Desdemona  of  last 
nighf  8  masquerade,"  remarked  Law. 

^^  Don't  fall  in  love  witli  Belinda,  and  you  will  have  a  faet  friend 
in  her  husband,"  observed  Sir  Harry.  **  From  what  you  let  fiJL 
just  now,  Mr.  Law,  I  fiincy  you  hive  some  project  vrhkh  you 
desire  to  bting  forward?" 

^  I  have  an  important  financial  scheme,  which  I  mean  to  lay 
before  Lord  Godolphin,"  replied  Law;  "and  I  fancy  Mr.  Wilstm 
can  obtain  me  an  interview  with  his  lordship,  or  with  tiia  chief 
secretary  of  state.  Lord  Sunderland." 

"Not a  doubt  of  it,"  repKed  Sir  Harry.  << Beau  Wflson  stands 
so  well  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  that  through  her  grace 
he  can  readily  procure  you  access  to  the  Queen  or  her  ministers.' 
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"  So  Ae  Duke  of  Aigyk  informed  me,**  said  Lam.  '^  If  I  can 
only  get  the  Duchess  of  Mailborough  to  take  up  mj  scheme,  it 
will  infallibly  be  adopted." 

'^  Well,  we  are  all  to  hare  a  ahave  in  it,  ithaik  omdenioody'*  said 
Sir  Hanji,  laughing. 

^  Quite  8o,'Vi^oined  Law^  seziouflly;  ^^andd  engage  that  the 
shares  will  be  eagerly  sought,  and  rise  so  rapidly,  and  to  "euch  b 
heigfat,  :that.if  yau  buy  a  thousand  ipounds*  woilh  you  sbell  win 
ten  tlvoiHaad  in  less  thui  a  month.'* 

This  assertion  elicited  eotclamaUons  of  astonkhment  froin  all  the 
pastjc,  and  Sir  Harry  shouted  out, 

"  Bravissimo !  That's  the  scheme  for  my  money.  I  shall  go 
for  a  thousand  shaces." 

'^  And  I  for  ten  thousand,  if  I  can  get  that  amount  of  shares^** 
said  Charlie  Carrington.    ^^  I  can  besrow  the  nioney  for  a  month." 

^^  We'll  all  go  in  for  iien  thousand ! "  cried  due  oilieis.  <^  Make 
a  fortune  whils  we  are  iibout  it  Sucoess  to  your  scheme,  Silr. 
Law!" 

<^  I  hope  you'Jl  bring  it  forward  without  delay,  Jtf c  JLaw,^  ^d 
lec^  Batoli&.     ^^  Thmy  thousand  would  set  me  up." 

^^  It  depends  upon  her  Majesty's  ministers,  not  upon  me,"BepUed 
Law.  '^If  Lord  Giodotphin  entertains  the  .projCNOt)  ^lae  thing  is 
done." 

^^Aad  ^ur  fortune  made^"  added  Sir  /Harry.  ^^All  ihe  in- 
flueaoe  we  possess  Hshall  be  krought  io  bear  .upon  <tbe  prcgeot,  and 
I  think  we  can  do  something  with  Oodolplun  and  Sunderianfl — 
eh,  gentlemen?" 

"We'll  try,  at  all  e^?5eal8,",Tejoiaed  Ahe  odiers. 

n. 

mow  ICR.  "LkW  PLATBD  A7  BASSBT,  iSCB  BHOKX  'FHB'BiOIK. 

Srokely  afSkerwards,  the  whole  party  .ai^jousned  to  .an  iinner 
room,  where  play  .was,going  on. 

Like  the  principal  coffee-room,  this  ,«ato  AJ«u  w«iuU-of  450m- 
pany.  Jb  :the  oentre  of  the  apartment  was  a  tapis  ;vert|  at  which 
a  taiUenr  j>rended,  and  .round  it  several  young  .men  of  iuhion  were 
ssated,  pkying  basset  A,  good  deal  of  interest  was  excited  ^in  the 
game,  as  oonsiderable  sums  were  staked  by  the  jpunterf,  whose 
purses  were  speedily  eniptied.  Others,  howevjer,  just  as  ea^r 
to  ladc  their  money,  took  diair  places,  £o  .the, game  weni:mernly 
on,  witli  pretty  I  neaiiy  the  same  leauit  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down,  Mr.  Law?"  said  Sir  Harry. 

"Piesenily,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  wantthe  baii  to  growrich 
before  I  iffisail  it.  I  will  show  our  friende  how  .to  play  basset^ 
abd^giveiliose  fellows,"  ^lancii^g  At  the  iaiUeur.andoioigue^^a 
lesson." 
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^  I  am  gkd  to  find  you  so  confident,  Mr.  Law,**  said  Archer. 
<'  When  I  fint  handled  a  card  and  rattled  a  dice-box,  I  made  sure 
of  winning,  but  Fm  not  so  sanguine  now." 

^^  Success  in  play  may  be  rendered  matter  of  certainty  by  calcula- 
tion," rejoined  Law.  "  I  once  played  badlj  myself,  but  I  don't 
do  so  now.  Will  you  go  halves  m  my  winnings  or  losses,  Sir 
Hany?" 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  other.  "  If  I  have  not  entire  faith 
in  your  skill,  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  fortune  will  favour 
you.     Therefore,  play  for  us  both,  and  stake  what  you  please." 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  Law.  "  You  won't  regret  the  partner- 
/ship." 

At  this  juncture,  Charlie  Carrington,  who  had  sat  down  at  the 
tapis  vert,  got  up,  railing  loudly  at  his  ill  luck,  and  Law  instantly 
took  his  place.  Sir  Harty  drew  near  to  watch  the  Scotsman  s 
play,  and,  surprised  at  the  indifference  he  exhibited,  began  to 
think  he  had  not  made  a  very  prudent  arrangement.  Howev^, 
he  soon  altered  his  opinion,  for  though  Law  appeared  as  uncon- 
cerned as  ever,  and  even  continued  to  chat  gaily,  he  went  on  with- 
out a  single  reverse  from  his  couche  of  twenty  guineas  to  trenie 
et  h  va. 

When  this  large  stake  was  won.  Sir  Harry  could  not  contain 
his  excitement,  but  Law  remained  wholly  unmoved,  and,  though 
the  company  besan  now  to  crowd  round  him,  and  every  eye  was 
bent  upjon  him,  he  appeared  less  interested  than  any  one  present 
in  the  issue  of  the  game,  making  it  evident  that  he  not  only  pos* 
sessed  great  skill,  but  extraordinary  coobess. 

"  Are  you  going  on?"  whispered  Sir  Harry. 

«  To  be  sure,"  replied  Law,  with  a  smile.  ^^  I  have  done  no- 
thingyet" 

"Nothing!"  exclaimed  Sir  Harry.  "The  deuce  you  haven't! 
Why,  ^ou  nave  won  six  hundred  guineas.  I  shall  be  quite  con- 
tent with  my  share  of  it." 

"  I'll  stop,  if  you  desire  it,"  replied  Law,  without  manifesting 
any  emotion;  "  but  it  is  a  pity  not  to  follow  it  up.  You  may  as 
well  have  six  hundred  as  thr^.'' 

"  Well,  do  just  as  you  please,"  rejoined  Sir  Harry.  "  What  a 
devil  of  a  fellow  he  is  I "  he  added  to  Carrington.  "  He  plays  just 
as  coolly  as  if  he  were  staking  a  few  crowns.  Why,  the  very 
tailleur  can  scarcely  deal  the  cards.    Look  how  his  hand  shakes." 

"  He  knows  he's  doomed,"  laughed  Law. 

*^  By  Heaven  I  there  never  was  such  luck ! "  cried  Carrington. 

"  I^s  not  luck,  but  good  play,"  said  Law.  "I  told  you  1  should 
win.    I  always  do  win." 

"The  deuce  you  do!"  said  Carrinfi^ton.  "I  wish  you'd  give 
me  a  lesson.    It^  just  the  contrary  with  me.    I  always  lose." 

"  I  am  giving  you  a  lesson  now,  if  you  can  profit  by  it,"  replied 
Law.    "  SoixanU  et  le  w,"  he  called  out  to  the  tailleur. 
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This  challenge,  which,  notwithstanding  the  high  play  that  went 
on  there,  had  rarely  been  uttered  in  that  room,  caused  general  ex- 
citement both  amon^  the  lookers-on  and  the  punters,  and  the  taiUeur 
was  perceptibly  agitated.  &e  called  out  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
^  Ace  wins,  five  loses,  knave  wins,  seven  loses,  ten  wins ^" 

"  Then  we  win — that  is,  Mr.  Law  wins ! "  cried  Sir  Harry,  un- 
able to  contain  himself. 

^  Not  vet,  Sir  Harry,**  observed  Law,  quietly.  "  The  cards 
must  be  dealt  a  second  time.    But  we  $h(M  win.'* 

And  so  they  did.  After  much  shuffling  of  the  cards,  and  ago- 
nifflng  slowness  in  dealing  them,  the  pallid  tailleur  faltered  out 
^  Ten  wins,**  and  then  sane  back  in  his  chair  with  a  groan. 

On  this  declaration  Law  arose,  with  a  slight  smile  of  triumph 
on  his  countenance,  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  new 
firiends,  all  of  whom  pressed  eagerly  rounahim.  Sir  Harry  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  nand,  ana  said, 

"  On  my  soul,  Mr.  Law,  I  want  words  to  thank  you.  You*ve 
made  me  above  six  hundred  pounds  richer  than  I  was  when  I 
entered  this  room,  and  my  gratitude  ought  to  be  proportionate  to 
the  obligation.  Command  me  in  any  way  you  please.  I  am  yours 
for  ever.** 

**  Don*t  say  a  word  more,  Sir  Harry,**  rejoined  Law.  *^  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  convince  you,  and  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
you  have  made  me  known,  that  you  may  confide  in  me.** 

^  I  will  embark  my  whole  fortune  in  any  scheme  you  may  pro- 
nose,**  said  Sir  Harry.     "  And  I  think  you  may  count  upon  my 

^<  Mr.  Law  may  count  upon  me,*'  cried  Charlie  Carrington. 

^  And  upon  eil  of  us,**  chorused  the  others. 

Of  course  there  was  no  more  play,  the  bank  being  broken,  and 
indeed  it  could  not  quite  meet  Law's  demands  upon  it  Mr. 
White,  the  keeper  of  the  coffee-house,  was  then  summoned  by  Sir 
Harry,  and  the  money  deposited  with  him. 


m. 

07  THX  QUABBXL  KBTWEXH  BXAU  WIL80V  AXD  CHABLIE  CABBIHOTOK. 

*<l8  not  that  Beau  Wilson?**  inquired  Law,  calling  Sir  Harry's 
attention  to  an  old  gentleman,  nchly  clad,  and  of  very  courtly 
appearance,  who  had  just  entered  the  room. 

"Yes,  that*s  old  Angus,  sure  enough,"  replied  Sir  Harry.  "But 
how  the  deuce  did  you  recognise  him? *' 

"  Merely  from  your  accurate  description,**  replied  Law,  with  a 
nnile.    "  nnt  do  me  the  &vour  to  present  me  to  him.*' 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,**  replied  Sir  Harry.  "Come 
along.'* 
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Divining  their  objeot,  Mc  Wiihon  .ad;ranoed  to  tineei  Aero, 
and  Ills  lairieneas  was  xk&a  very  evident.  UnquestkiQably,  the 
dd  gentleman  merited  the  designation  he  'had  ffaiaed,  &ic  hii 
attire  was  of  ihe  gayest^  and  hardW  in  Acooroanoe  with  his 
years.  He  waas  dnessed  da  a  lowered  velvet  coat  enthoroidered 
with  gold,  and  cut  in  the  last  fashion,  while  his  waiatooat  was 
of  rich  silk  sprigged  with  gold,  and  his  dang  ruffles  of  tk 
finest  Bmsnls  lace.  Pearl-colou^d  silk  hose,  rcSbd  tixyre  the 
knee,  cased  his  shcisaken  though  Jitill  ahapely  legs*  find  a  'well- 
pawdered  peruke  flowed  over  his  rounded  shoulders.  His  lame- 
ness rendenng  sufjMU't  indispenfiaUe,  :he  carried  a  crntd^handled 
cane. 

Though  long  past  iiis  meridian,  end  derided  as  an  antiquated 
baau  by  the  £ps  of  the  day,  Angus  Wilson  was  in  very  good 
preservation,  and,  judging  irom  appearances,  likely  to  last  Haor 
several  years  to  come.  Years  ago,  when  page  to  Ofaarles  iht 
Second,  and  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  he  wie  no  doubt  htfidaorae, 
but  little  remained  of  hia  farmer  gaod  looks.  .His  nose  «vaa 
aguiUne,  .his  rbrowj  black  .and  bushy,  and  hie  eyes  ^urpriaingly 
quick  and  penetrating.  Moseoirar,  his  teeth,  which  he  took  oaie 
to  display,  were  still  white  and  even.  His  scrupulously  shsYed 
cheeke  mnd  chin  kx>ked.perieetly  blue.  The  haoul  ef  Jtime  hadanne- 
what  reduced  his  stature*  by  embowin^  hi^  shoulder^  but  ATsen  mow 
that  he  was  thus  robbed  of  .a  few  wchea,  be  was  soaioely^balofv 
the  middle  height. 

When.Law  was  presented  to  him  by  Sir  Harry,  the  old  beau,  mam- 
fested  great  pleasure  at  the  introduction,  and  after  the  first  civililaeB 
had  paasad,.said  with  ^pnoat earnestness,  ^^i  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
you  at  my  house  in  Bedceley-Muace,  Mr.  .Law,  fwhsnever  you  will 
nQBourme  with  a  viiit.  lus  Grace  ;the  Duke  of  Ajtgyle  and  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale  have  both  .acquainted  «ne  h^  letter  with 
your  intentLcA  of  passing  Jt  &w  jnonths  in  town,  aad  Itiieedjioft 
say  that  I  will  do  my  be8t:to  make  your  Jime  pass  agceeably*  Tboff 
both  allude  to  your  plan  of  a  National  Bank — of  which  I  had 
heard,  of  course — eulogise  the  scheme,  and  reprobate  its  rejection 
by  the  Scotch  Parliament.  They  also  advert  to  some  other  pro- 
ject which  you  have  in  petto,  but  we  will  speak  of  this  at  a  more 
convenient  opportunity.  Something  jnay  be  done  with  her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers.  I  flatter  myself  that  ihave  some  little  interest^ 
and  all  I  have  aball  be  exerted  in  your  behalf." 

Law  was  expressing  bis  warmest  acknowledgmenis,  when  Sfr. 
Wilson  interrupted  him  by  raying,  ^^  Enough,  my  ^Kod  sir. 
Thank  me  when  I  have  served  you.  So  you  bave  ognaHsed 
your  entrance  into  Town  life  by  aooup  de.maitns— ibave  broken 
the  banl^-ehP  Be  ruled  by  me,  and  «top  with  your  first  vsuoceas. 
Basset  is  a  rmndK^gafiaeyTaseefveral  iof  the  .^fentlemen  there  ■preaeofc 
can  testify.    'Tisa  JBodification  of  the  old  JBoyal  Oak  Jnottery, 
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which  decoyed  so  many  pigeons  to  the  net  in  the  days  of  thy 
royal  master,  Charles  the  Second.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  long 
forsworn  play,  and  never  now  touch  cards  or  dice." 

^^  Because  you  have  lost  the  capacity  for  enjoyment,  that  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  debar  us  from  it,  who  are  in  the  hey- 
day  of  youth."  observed  Charlie  Carrington,  impertinendy.  "  The 
passion  for  pUty ,  like  all  other  passions,  except  that  of  avarice,  dies 
out  with  age.  In  thirtv  or  forty  years'  time  Mr.  Law  will  give  up 
basset  and  hazard,  or  basset  and  hazard  will  give  up  him.  He 
mavy  perhaps,  console  himself  for  the  deprivation  by  a  young 

^^  I  trust  I  may  be  so  fortunate,"  remarked  Law,  4bticing  with 
some  uneasiness  the  cloud  gathering  on  the  old  beau's  counte- 
nance. 

^^  There  are  some  people  upon  whom  all  counsel  is  thrown 
away,"  remarked  Wilson,  glancmg  contemptuously  at  Carrington; 
^^but  I  do  not  concern  mjrself  with  such  fools,  save  to  chastise 
them  if  they  trouble  me." 

^^  Thai  it  is  for  that  purpose  you  carry  a  cane,  and  not  from 
lameness,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed?  "  observed  the  young  man, 
with  a  sneer. 

^^I  carry  a  sword  as  well  as  a  cane,  sir,"  retorted  Wilson, 
sternly. 

^^  Pshaw  I  you  are  too  old  to  use  a  sword — better  keep  to  the 
stick,"  said  Carrington,  in  a  taunting  tone.  ^^You  must  have 
slept  ill  after  the  masquerade  last  night,  and  have  got  up  in  a  bad 
humour.  No  matrimonial  altercation  occurred,  I  trust,  at  break- 
fast? I  should  really  be  concerned  if  I  have  unwittingly  been 
the  cause  of  any  misunderstanding  between  so  amiable  a  couple." 

^  Hold  yourpeace,  sir,  or  by  Heaven  I  I  will  strike  you  to  the 
earth,"  cried  Wilson,  goaded  to  fury,  and  raising  his  cane. 

He  might  have  carried  out  the  threat  if  his  arm  had  not  been 
seized  by  Law,  while  Sir  Harry  and  Bagot  threw  themselves 
between  him  and  the  obiect  of  his  wrath. 

^^  No  necessity  to  make  a  disturbance  here,  Mr.  Wilson,"  ob- 
served Carrington,  coolly.  ^^If  this  is  not  a  mere  ebullition  of 
temper,  likely  to  subside  as  quickly  as  it  rose,  and  you  are  really 
desirous  of  a  hostile  meeting  with  me,  it  can  be  arranged  without 
more  ado." 

^^Be  it  so,"  replied  Wilson.  ^'Your  impertinence  shall  not 
pass  unpunished.  Mr.  Law,"  he  added,  turning  to«him,  ^^  you  are 
almost  a  stranger  to  me,  but  I  know  ^ou  to  be  a  man  of  honour. 
Allow  me  to  daim  your  services  in  this  affidr." 

^^I  cannot  refuse  the  request,  sir,"  replied  Law.  ^^  Indeed,  I 
most  readily  accede  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  e&cting  a  reconcilia- 
tion  ^" 

"  ReconciHation  is  impossible,  Mr.  Law,"  rejoined  Wilson,  per- 
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emptorily.  ^^  I  will  accept  no  apology.  The  meeting  must  take 
place/' 

"  Of  course  it  must,"  rejoined  Oarrington.  "  I  promise  myself 
the  pleasure  of  cutting  Mr.  Wilson's  thrdat.  Sir  Harry,  I  know  I 
may  count  upon  your  friendship.  All  I  ask  is,  that  the  meeting 
be  not  delayed  beyond  tonnorrow  morning." 

^^  I  am  as  impatient  as  yourself,  sir/*  ^id  Wilson,  ^^  and  shall 
breakfast  better  after  an  airing  in  Hyde  Park.** 

^  You  will  nerer  eat  another  breakfast,  if  my  hand  does  not 
fail  me,"  said  Carrington.  ^  Pray  recommend  Mrs.  Wilson  not  to 
wait  for  you — or  I  will  call  upon  her  after  the  meeting," 

The  old  bfeu  did  not  deign  to  notice  the  impertinence. 

^^  Do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  know  what  arrangements  yon  make 
for  me,  Mr.  Law,"  he  said.  "  You  will  find  me  on  the  promenade 
near  the  basin  of  water  in  Hyde  Park  an  hour  hence.  I  will  re- 
main there  till  you  come." 

**  A  word  before  you  go,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Oarrington.  "  If 
you  have  not  made  your  will,  I  counsel  you  to  do  so  without 
delay,  and  leave  all  your  property  to  jrour  wife.** 

"  A  truce  to  this  ill-timed  jesting,  CharUe,"  observed  Sir  Harry. 

"  Let  the  puppy  snarl  on,"  said  Wilson.  "  I  will  silence  him 
e&ctually  anon."  And  bowing  formally  to  the  company,  he  limped 
out  of  the  room. 

'^  By  my  faith  I  was  not  jesting,  Sir  Harry,"  said  Oarrington, 
as  soon  as  Wilson  was  gone.  ^'  I  have  a  rnxxligious  interest 
in  the  old  beau's  will,  since  I  mean  to  make  Mrs.  Wilson  a 
widow,  and  out  c^  gratitude  ^e  must  needs  bestow  har  hand  upon 
me.  An  revoir,  meaneurs."  And  he  too  made  his  bow  and  de- 
parted. 

It  was  then  settled  between  Sir  Harry  and  Mr.  Law  that  die 
meeting  should  take  place  in  a  retired  part  of  Hjrde  Park  at  nine 
next  morning;  but  Law  being  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
locality.  Sir  Harry  proposed  that  they  should  drive  to  the  Park 
forthwith  and  select  Hhe  ground. 

Accordingly,  they  called  a  coach,  and  proceeded  in  it  to  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  where  they  alighted,  and  passing  through  the  gates, 
shaped  their  coarse  across  the  turf  till  they  came  to  a  group  of 
trees,  near  which  was  a  clear  piece  of  ground,  very  well  adapted 
to  their  purpose. 

"  This  spot  will  suit  us  exactly,  Mr.  Law,"  observed  Sir  Harry, 
after  they  had  •examined  it.  ^Make  these,  trees  your  mark,  and 
you  cannot  miss  it.  Notwithstanding  my  principal's  bloodthirsty 
intentions,  I  trust  the  affidr  may  not  have  a  fatal  termination. 
Indeed,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  Oarrington  will  have  the  best 
of  it.  The  old  bean  is  a  very  skilful  swordsman,  and  just  as  oooi 
and  collected  as  Oharlie  is  rash  and  hot-headed." 

^^  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  think  the  chanoes  are  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
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faTOur,"  said  Law.  ^^In  addidoa  to  the  skill  which  you  say 
lie  possesses,  he  has  certainly  the  quicker  eye  of  the  two,  a 
steady  hand,  and  strong  wrist.  The  old  man  is  full  of  vigour, 
with  musdes  like  iron*  Depend  upon  it  he  will  prove  no  de- 
spicable antagonist.  Besides,  he  has  an  affront  to  avenge,  so 
lur.  Carrington  had  better  lode  to  himself." 


IV. 

BEUNDA  ASD  LADT  KATE. 

They  then  turned  to  other  topics,  and  continued  chatting  to- 
gerfier  till  they  reached  the  "  Ring,"  as  the  drive  round  die  sheet 
of  water  on  the  Kensington  side  of  Hyde  Park  was  even  then  de- 
nominated. Of  course  at  the  date  of  our  story  there  were  neither 
the  numerous  brilliant  equipages  nor  the  throng  of  gay  eques- 
trians of  both  sexes  to  be  seen  as  now-a-days  in  tne  same  region; 
but  still  the  ^^  Ring*'  was  the  most  fashionable  drive  in  Town,  and 
every  grand  gilt  coach  found  its  way  thither.  Moreover,  there  was 
a  very  agreeable  promenade  by  the  side  of  the  water,  and  on  fine 
days  the  fair  occupants  of  the  carriages  usually  got  out  to  take 
an  hour's  exercise  there,  and  at  the  same  time  display  their  finery 
and  personal  charms. 

At  the  hour  when  Law  and  Sir  Harry  approached  the  Ring,  the 
road  was  fuU  of  coaches,  many  of  whicn  were  as  richly  gilt  and  a^ 
magnificently  appointed  as  my  Lord  Mayor's  state  coach,  and 
would  put  to  shame  our  plain  modem  vehicles.  The  coachmen 
and  footmen  appertaining  to  these  gorgeous  carriages  were  as  fine 
as  gold  laccL  silk,  powder,  and  costly  liveries  codd  make  them. 
Among  the  long  line  of  superb  equipages  drawn  up  near  the  basin. 
Law  noticed  one  richer  than  all  the  rest,  and  to  which  six  sploidid 
horses  were  attached,  and  learnt  to  his  surprise  that  it  belonged 
to  Mrs.  Wilson, 

<<  No  duchess  has  so  handsome  a  coach  as  Belinda,''  observed  Sir 
Harry,  with  a  smile,  ^^  and  very  few  have  richer  jewela.  She  has 
only  to  ask  and  have.  Old  Angus  can  refuse  her  nothing,  and 
would  ruin  himself  to  gratify  her  slightest  whim.  But  she  must 
be  on  the  promenade,  so  you  will  see  her,  and  judge  whether  we 
have  overrated  her  personal  attractioods." 

Forcing  their  way  through  a  phalanx  of  gorgeously-arrajred 
footmen,  who  appeared  to  guard  the  promenade  from  vulgar  in- 
truders, they  joined  the  gay  throng  sauntering  alon^  the  margin 
of  the  water.  Sir  Harry  met  numerous  acquaintances,  and 
pdnted  out  several  beauties  and  distinguished  penK>nagei  to  his 
oompanion.  Law,  from  his  handsome  exterior,  gallant  bearing, 
and  gay  attire,  attracted  general  attention,  and  frequent  inquiries 
as  to  who  he  was  were  ad^essed  to  Sir  Harry.   Owing  to  repeated 
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stoppages  they  moved  on  somewhat  slowljr,  and  had  scarcely  pro- 
ceeded a  hundred  yards  when  Law  descned  Beau  Wilson  coming 
towards  them  from  the  opposite  direction.  The  old  gentleman 
was  limping  along  between  two  ladies,  both  of  whom  were 
young,  exquisitely  attired,  and  surpassingly  beautiful.  Both,  in- 
deed, were  so  beautiful,  that  Law,  fairly  perplexed,  and  unable  to 
fuess  which  was  Belinda,  applied  for  information  on  the  point  to 
ir  Harry. 

'^  The  lady  on  the  old  beau's  left  is  his  wife,"  replied  Archer. 
*^  The  other  is  Belinda's  cousin,  Lady  Kate  Knollys,  whom  some 
people  think  quite  as  charming  as  Mrs.  Wilson  herself — but  I  am 
not  of  that  opinion.  Lady  Kate  is  a  widow — so  you  may  have  a 
chance  with  her,  Mr.  Law,  if  you  are  so  minded.  She  is  the  third 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Banbury,  and  married  a  Mr.  Senor,  whom 
nobody  knew  anything  about,  save  that  he  was  rich  —  but  he 
very  considerately  died  within  a  year  of  their  marriage." 

^^  She  is  certainly  very  handsome,"  observed  Law,  ^'  as  indeed  is 
Mrs.  Wilson.  On  my  soul  I  can  scarcely  tell  which  I  admire 
most." 

^^  You  will  be  better  able  to  decide  anon,"  rejoined  Sir  Harry, 
with  a  laugh. 

Both  ladies,  as  we  have  just  said,  were  beauties,  but  in  totally 
different  styles;  Belinda  being  a  brunette  with  large  black  eye& 
jetty  brows,  and  a  rich  glowing  dark  complexion,  ruby  Ups,  and 
pearly  teeth.  Her  raven  tresses  were  magnificent,  but  spoiled 
Dy  powder.  The  powder,  however,  gave  piquancy  and  eflfect 
to  her  dark  eyes,  brows,  and  warm  complexion.  Lady  Kate's 
charms  were  of  another  order.  Eyes  of  tender  blue,  a  deli- 
cately fair  skin,  pencilled  eyebrows  describing  a  perfect  arch, 
a  forehead  white  as  Parian  marble,  a  cheek  that  dimpled  when 
she  smiled,  and  light  locks,  formed  part  of  her  attractions;  but  she 
had  many  others  that  we  cannot  pause  to  particularise.  Both 
ladies  were  in  the  full  6clat  of  their  charms,  and  both,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  dressed  to  perfection,  in  silk  and  brocade,  with 
furbelowed  scarves,  laced  commodes,  and  diamond  solitaires.  Both 
carried  fans  ;  and  both  wore  patches;  but  neither,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  had  sought  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  her  complexion  by 
paint.  The  two  fair  cousins  were  nearly  of  a  height — ^neither  of 
them  being  very  tall — and  both  were  slender  and  graceful  of  figure, 
their  slim  waists  being  charmingly  defined  by  long  bodices. 

Such  were  the  two  lovely  creatures  who  now  £izzled  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Law,  so  bewildering  him,  that,  although  not  usually 
overcome  by  the  sight  of  a  pretty  woman,  he  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  his  confusion  when  the  party  came  up,  and  Bean 
Wilson  stepping  forward,  formally  presented  him  to  the  ladies. 
The  smiles  with  which  he  was  greeted  at  once  dispelled  his  con- 
fusion, and  the  sweet  accents  of  the  low-voiced  Ifady  Ksite  fell 
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like  mii8ic  on  his  ear,  and  almost  instantaneously  found  a  way 
to  his  heart.  However,  it  was  Belinda  who  first  addressed  him. 
<<  We  are  charmed  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Law/'  she 
said.'  ^^  We  have  heard  such  wonderful  accounts  of  you  from  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  both  of  whom 
haye  written  to  my  husband,  describing  you  as  the  most  extraordi- 
nary arithmetician,  mathematician,  and  financier  of  the  age,  that 
we  have  been  dying  to  behold  you." 

^^  Mr.  Law  doesn^  in  the  least  resemble  the  picture  I  had  painted 
of  him  in  imagination/'  remarked  Lady  ICate  Knollys.  ^^  He 
will  forgive  my  saying  that  he  has  more  the  air  of  a  man  ot 
&8hion  than  of  science?' 

"  Your  ladyship  is  excessively  obliging/*  replied  Law.  *^  I  am 
gratified  by  the  compliment,  because  having  acquired  all  the 
knowledge  I  care  to  obtain,  I  now  only  desire  to  make  a  figure 
in  society.  But  though  your  ladyship  may  not  credit  it,  I  have 
worked  hard." 

'*  Oh !  I  will  believe  anything  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Law,  however 
incredible  it  may  sound,  even  ifyou  declare  that  you  have  spent 
whole  days  and  nights  in  the  most  abstruse  studies." 

^'Such  is  the  uteral  fact,"  he  replied;  ^^but  henceforward  I 
mean  to  devote  my  days  and  nights  to  amusement" 

^^  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  observed  Belinda.  ^^  All  the  men 
of  science  1  have  known  have  been  ugly,  dull,  ill-bred,  awkward, 
and,  shall  I  venture  to  say  it,  terrible  bores.  Now  I  don't  think, 
Mr.  Law,  that  you  will  prove  a  bore." 

Lady  Kate  Knollys  looked  as  if  she  didn't  think  so  either. 

^'  You  forget,  madam^  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  described  Mr. 
Law  as  a  very  accomplished  and  very  ajgpreeable  man,  as  well  as  a 
person  of  extraordinary  scientific  attainments/'  interposed  Beau 
Wilson.     "  You  have  travelled  a  good  deal,  I  believe,  Mr.  Law?" 

"  Merely  in  Holland,"  he  repued.  "  I  resided  for  some  years 
in  Amsterdam,  in  order  to  investigate  the  mysterious  operations  of 
the  great  Dutch  Bank,  and  during  the  time  I  contrived  to  pene- 
trate all  its  secrets." 

^^  I  fear  you  didn't  find  the  Dutch  frows  very  handsome,  Mr. 
Law,"  remarked  Sir  Harry. 

^^  Not  to  compare  with  our  own  charming  countrywomen,  of 
course/'  replied  Law;  ^^but  still  some  of  them  are  extremely 
good  looking.  But  I  own  that  I  didn't  bestow  much  thought 
upon  them,  my  time  beiujg  fully  occupied." 

**  With  banking  operations,  of  course,"  laughed  BelSida.  ^^  But 
as  those  mysterious  transactions  don't  interest  us,  we  won't  seek  for 
any  revelations  concerning  them.  You  must  dine  with  us  to-day, 
Mr.  Law — I  won't  take  any  refusal,  for  you  can  have  no  engage- 
ment— and  we'll  take  you  afterwards  to  the  Haymarket  to  see  uie 
^  Constant  Couple' — ^my  husband  and  myself  are  called  the  ^  Con- 
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stant  CJouple/  I  ought  to  tell  yon.  Yotf  11  be  charmed  with  Wilks 
in  Sir  Harry  WUdair^  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  is  an  enchanting  iarfy 
LurewdlV 

Law  baring  bowed  assent,  she  turned  to  Sir  Harry,  and  gave 
him  a  similar  invitation,  but  he  excused  himself,  pleamng  a  prior 
engagement.  They  then  continued  their  promenade  by  the  water, 
and  durinff  the  walk  Sir  Harry  devoted  himself  so  exclusively 
to  Lady  Kate  KnoUys,  that  Law  could  not  help  thinking  that 
he  was  by  no  means  as  indifferent  to  her  ladywiip's  attractions 
as  he  had  stated.  Be  this  as  it  might,  whether  from  coquetry, 
or  some  other  motive.  Lady  Kate  seemed  anxious  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Law;  but  she  could  not  accomplish  her  object,  since  he  was  en- 
grossed by  Belinda,  who  had  now  taken  complete  possession  of 
him.  Beau  Wilson,  whose  lameness  did  not  allow  him  to  take 
much  exercise,  now  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  left  them  to  them- 
selves ;  and  the  little  restraint  he  imposed  upon  his  wife  being  thus 
removed,  she  became  more  lively  and  bewitching  than  ever,  and 
Law  was  perfectly  enraptured  with  her. 

After  an  hour  spent  m  this  manner,  Belinda  thought  it  time  to 
go  home,  so  summoning  the  old  beau,  they  proceeded  to  the  spot 
where  the  carriage  was  stationed.  On  arriving  there,  they  found 
a  valet  standing  near  the  coach,  who,  bowing  respectfully  to 
Belinda,  handed  her  a  note.  On  opening  it,  and  glancing  at  its 
contents,  her  cheek  flushed  angrily,  and  giving  the  note  to  her  ' 
husband,  she  said  to  the  man,  "  Tell  your  master  that  Mn  Wilscm 
will  send  him  an  answer."    On  this  the  valet  bowed  and  departed. 

"  *Tis  from  that  audacious  coxcomb,  Carrington,**  observed  the 
old  beau,  in  a  whi[q)er  to  Law.  "  He  begs  permissioii  to  wait 
upon  my  wife  at  noon  to-morrow." 

"  Insolent  puppy !  **  exclaimed  Law,  who  was  now  in  his  tura 
becoming  jealous  of  Carrington*  "  You  will  put  it  out  of  lus 
power  to  do  so." 

Beau  Wilson  smiled  grimly,  and  signed  to  Law  to  get  into  tiie 
carriage. 

Mr.  Wilson's  mansion  in  Berkeley-square,  \rhither  Law  was 
now  driven,  was  large  and  magnificently  furnished.  The  en- 
trance-hall was  full  of  powdered  lacqueys,  amongst  whom  were  a 
couple  of  black  pages,  dressed  in  Oriental  costume.  No  other 
^ests  being  invited,  our  friends  formed  a  pleasant  partie  carr^  The 
diniier  was  perfect.  The  old  beau,  being  somewhat  of  a  gourmand, 
kept  a  first^te  French  cook,  and  the  wines  were  just  as  good 
as  the  disheiF  The  champagne  circulated  freely.  Belinda  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  seemed  bent  upon  completing  her  conquest  of 
Law.  Strange  to  say,  the  old  beau  manifested  no  sort  of  dia- 
pleasore  at  his  wife^s  almost  undisguised  flirtation  with  their  hand^ 
some  guest    But  Lady  Kate  KnoHys  appeared  annoyed  at  it. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  the  party  set  off  to  me  Haym^rket 
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Heatre,  where  Law,  who  had  never  Been  Mrs.  Oldfield,  was 
charmed  with  her  grace  and  beauty,  as  well  as  with  her  admirable 
acting.  At  the  close  of  the  performances,  as  he  handed  Belinda 
to  her  carnage,  she  told  him  that  she  hoped  to  see  a  great 
deal  of  him  during  his  stay  in  town,  to  which  he  could  not  fail  to 
make  a  suitable  answer — and  was  about  to  add  a  few  words 
of  rather  more  passionate  import,  when  he  caught  Lady  Kate's  eye 
fixed  somewhat  reproachfully  upon  him — and  deasted.  The  old 
beau,  however,  cordially  seconoed  his  wife's  invitation,  and  Law 
had  to  repeat  his  expressions  qf  obligation.  Before  getting  into 
the  carriage,  TVllson  inquired  in  an  under  tone  at  what  hour  of 
the  morning  he  had  appointed  the  meeting,  and  being  inibrmed, 
said  he  would  be  ready. 

The  coach  then  drove  away,  and  as  Law  proceeded  to  the 
Hummums,  he  felt  that  the  enchantress,  to  whose  fascinations  he 
had  been  subjected,  had  cast  a  spell  over  him  so  potent  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  shake  it  on.  He  could 
not  banish  her  image  from  his  thoughts,  and  it  haunted  him  in  his 
dreams. 

V. 

THE  DUEL  nr  HYDE  PAKK. 

NsXT  morning  Law  arose  before  seven,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
ccmipleted  his  toilette,  he  bade  his  valet  bring  him  his  mantle 
and  a  couple  of  swords,  which  done,  he  sallied  forth  with  the 
swords  under  his  cloak,  called  a  coach,  and  drove  to  Berkeley- 
square.  Sir  Harry  having  promised  that  a  sturgeon  should  be  m 
attendance  on  the  field,  he  did  not  give  himself  any  concern  <m 
that  score. 

On  arriving  at  Mr.  Wilson's  habitation,  he  found  the  old  beau 
waiting  for  him,  and  they  proceeded  tc^ether  to  Hyde  Park.  On 
the  way  they  talked  together  of  indifferent  matters,  as  if  both 
were  anxious  to  avdd  allusion  to  the  business  on  hand,  but  at  last 
Law  remarked, 

"  I  hope  you  have  kept  your  hand  in  practice,  Mr.  Wilson. 
If  so,  I  shall  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  encounter." 

^I  have  not  been  at  a  fencing-school,  or  handled  a  foil  in 
private,  for  several  years,"  replied  Beau  Wilson;  ^^  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  how  to  use  a  sword,  as  Charles  Garrington  shall  find.  I 
have  fought  several  duels,  and  had  determined  not  to  fight  an- 
other, but  this  has  been  forced  upon  me.  If  I  did  not  poniA 
this  impertinent  coxcomb,  I  ^ould  be  subject  to  like  annoyance 
firom  his  finends.  I  am  too  much  a  nran  of  the  world,  Mr.  Law^ 
not  to  be  aware  that  I  am  ridiculed — justly  ridiculed,  perhaps — 
for  marrying  a  yonn^  wife  of  great  personal  attractions,  like 
Belinda.    But  the  rimcule  does  not  distorb  me.    Were  I  forty 
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yean  younger  I  could  not  be  more  pasnonately  in  love  with 
my  wife  than  I  am  at  sixty-five,  and  though  the  assertion  may 
savour  of  vanity,  I  believe  she  loves  me  in  return.  At  the  time 
when  I  was  page  to  my  royal  master,  Charles  the  Second,  old  Sir 
John  Denham,  the  poet,  who  had  laughed  at  marriage  all  his  life, 
became  desperately  enamoured  of  a  lovely  young  creature,  and 
wedded  her.  Everybody  laughed  at  him,  and  I  among  the  res^ 
and  we  all  thought  the  beautiful  Lady  Denham  fair  game,  and 
sought  an  opportunity  of  making  love  to  her.  Whether  she 
reaUy  favoured  any  one  I  can't  pretend  to  say,  but  Sir  John 
thought  SO5  and  terribly  avenged  the  supposed  injury  to  his 
honour." 

"  He  poisoned  his  wife,  I  believe,"  remarked  Law. 
"  He  did ;  and  I  would  do  likewise,  were  I  wronged  in  the  same 
manner,"  rejoined  Wilson,  sternly.     "  I  blamed  Sir  John  Denham 
then,  but  I  don't  blame  him  now.     I  know  what  jealousy  is," 

^^  'Sdeath !  sir,**  cried  Law,  alarmed  at  the  serious  tone  in  which 
the  old  beau  spoke,  ^^  you  don't  entertain  any  suspicions  of  your 
wife?  If  so,  for  Heaven's  sake  cast  them  off,  as  I  am  quite  sure 
they  must  be  groundless." 

"I  entertain  no  suspicion,  sir,"  said  Wilson,  moodily.  "If  I 
did-  "  And  his  countenance  grew  dark,  and  he  became  silent. 
Law  made  no  attempt  to  continue  the  co'nversation.  A  feeling 
of  horror  almost  struck  him  dumb,  and  nothing  more  passea 
between  them  till  they  reached  the  entrance  to  Hyde  Park,  where 
they  alighted,  and  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  place  of  ren* 
dezvous. 

The  old  beau's  lameness  caused  them  to  proceed  very  slowly. 
The  morning  was  beautiful,  all  nature  seeming  to  rejoice  in  the 
bright  sunshine.  A  herd  of  deer  were  couched  near  tiie  group  of 
trees  towards  which  they  were  steering,  and  some  cattie  weie 
quietly  grazing  at  a  littie  distance. 

The  emotions  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  this  peaceftl 
scene  made  the  errand  on  which  they  were  engaged  appear 
peculiarly  distasteful  to  Law,  but  he  gave  no  utterance  to  his 
sentiments. 

"  How  charming  the  park  is  at  this  early  hour,"  observed  the 
old  beau,  "and  how  fresh  and  exhilarating  the  air  feels  I  It  quite 
renovates  my  youth.  T  shall  come  here  often  of  a  morning— 
but  no  I  I  cannot.  We  keep  such  abominably  late  hours — splays, 
drums,  ridottos,  masked  balls,  and  the  devil  knows  what  besides! 
— ni^ht  after  night — night  after  night." 

"  Your  young  wife  must  be  amused,  sir,"  said  Law.  **  But  we 
shall  be  first  on  the  field.  Those  deer  would  not  be  lying  yonder  if 
any  one  were  near." 

"True,"  replied  Wilson,  "but  we  are  not  quite  there  yet.  I 
must  halt  for  a  moment.    My  leg  pains  me  excessively." 
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WTiUc  they  were  thus  pausing,  Law  noticed  three  persons 
coming  from  the  Kensington  side  of  the  Park,  and  pointed  them 
out  to  the  old  beau,  who  said, 

"  Ajr,  there  they  are.  But  they  must  wait  for  me,  or  come  on 
here^  wr  Pve  fallen  dead  lame,  and  scarce  think  I  can  move  a  step 
&rther.     Lend  me  your  arm,  sir,  and  FlI  try  to  hobble  on." 

With  Law's  assistance,  the  old  beau  limped  slowly  on,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  stop  every  fifty  yards,  and  k)ng  before  he  reached 
the  trees,  the  deer  had  been  roused,  and  their  places  occupied  by 
Canington  and  his  second  —  the  person  with  them  bemg  the 
surgeon* 

As  Mr.  Wilson  anproached,  his  opponent  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and  after  a  cola  and  formal  salutation  had  been  exchanged 
between  them,  retired,  and  prepared  for  the  combat,  while  the  old 
beau,  with  Law's  aid,  proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  his  velvet 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  laced  cravat. 

The  sight  of  his  adversary  appeared  to  have  restored  the  old 
man  to  his  pristine  vigour.  His  eye  blazed,  his  lameness  for- 
sook him,  and  he  stood  more  erect  than  he  had  done  for  years. 
Law,  who  had  begun  to  have  some  misgivings  concerning  him,  was 
astounded  at  the  sudden  change,  and  conceived  better  hopes. 

Meanwhile,  the  swords  having  been  measured  by  the  seconds, 
a  weapon  was  delivered  to  each  combatant,  who  proceeded  to  try 
the  blade.  Satisfied  with  the  essay,  they  approached  each  other, 
saluted,  and  the  old  beau  beat  the  appeal  with  as  firm  a  foot  as 
his  young  antagonist.    In  another  moment  they  were  engaged. 

llie  conflict  was  of  brief  duration,  but  sufficiently  long  to  show 
that,  though  Carrington  was  a  skilful  and  active  swordsman,  he 
was  no  match  for  so  wary  an  antagonist  as  Beau  Wilson, 
who^  moreover,  displayed  a  quickness  and  precision  that  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  his  years.  The  old  man  dex- 
terously parried  every  thrust  made  at  him,  and  after  a  lounge  in 
carte  over  the  arm,  returned  in  seconde  with  such  rapidity  and 
force,  that  his  point  pierced  his  adversary's  right  side,  inflicting  a 
severe  though  not  dangerous  wound. 

^I  think  you  have  had  enough,  sir,"  said  Beau  Wilson,  as  the 
blood  poured  down  Carringtoirs  breast,  and  the  sword  dropped 
from  his  grasp. 

At  the  same  time  the  seconds  and  the  surgeon  rushed  to  the 
wounded  man's  assistance. 
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AN  OLD  SOLDIER'S  STOET. 

On  «  bright  September  day,  in  the  year  1811,  the  inhabitants  oC 
Dantzig,  more  especially  the  fashionable  part,  were  in  a  stale  of  great 
excitement,  and  early  in  the  morning  all  the  windows  in  the  houses  on 
the  Langenmarkt  were  occupied  by  spectators,  principally  ladies,  up  to 
the  garrets.  The  reason  of  this  excitement  was  very  remarkable ;  a 
French  officer  belonging  to  the  garrison,  and  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  was  about  to  be  publicly  branded  as  a  thief  in  the  presence  of 
the  troops. 

The  unhappy  gentleman  was  universally  popular.  No  party,  either 
civil  or  militairy,  was  arranged  without  his  advice,  and  the  fa^ionaUt 
routs  were  hopeless  without  his  presence.  In  the  public  eamivsl  pro- 
cessions he  distributed  the  characters  among  the  members  of  the  garrisov, 
and  everybody  willingly  followed  his  arrangements.  To  this  must  be 
added  that  he  spoke  German  fluently,  sang  merry  songs  to  the  guitar, 
played  various  tricks  to  arouse  the  company,  danced  gracefully,  and  fre- 
quently took  part  in  the  sports  of  the  children.  He  was  a  handsome 
man  of  some  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  acquired  the  respect  of  the 
higher  classes  by  always  behaving  in  a  very  quiet  way  in  company,  and 
never  appearing  where  he  was  not  invited. 

Captain  Alswaiiger  had  been  lodging  for  some  time  vrith  a  dealer  in 
foncy  goods,  whose  business  had  greatly  fiallen  off,  and,  so  to  speak,  had 
gone  out  of  fashion.  Hence  the  proprietor  had  no  assiatant,  Iwt  in  his 
•ales  often  requested  the  captain  to  act  at  his  interpreter. 

After  a  while,  some  inhabitants  having  compiaiDed  mbont  having 
troops  quartered  on  them,  a  change  took  place,  and  tbe  captain  was 
ordered  to  remove  to  other  lodgings,  for  which  both  his  laadiord  and  his 
family  were  very  sorry.  They  todc  leave  of  their  friend  with  tears  iB 
their  eyes. 

Shortly  af^r  his  departure  the  shopkeeper  missed  a  signet  ring,  nearly 
the  most  valuable  article  he  possessed.  It  was  impossible  to  account  fat 
its  disappearance,  as  it  was  always  kept  in  a  glass-case  with  other  gM 
articles,  and  as  no  stranger,  not  even  the  servant-maid,  entered  the  shop, 
the  loss  of  the  article  seemed  extraordinary.  Any  suspicion  of  the  cap- 
tain was  repulsed  with  horror  by  the  family,  and  at  last,  aa  no  trace  was 
to  be  found  of  the  ring,  they  put  up  with  its  loss. 

Some  months  after  this  occurrence  the  tradesman  went  on  a  Sond^ 
morning  to  see  the  guard  mounting  on  the  market-place ;  here  he  omI 
an  acquaintance,  on  whose  finger  he  noticed  the  nMasug  ring. 

'*  "Where  did  you  get  that  ring  from  ?"  he  aaked^  cagmiy  ;  addm^ 
*'  it  was  stolen  from  me." 

The  other  carelessly  answered,  "  I  bought  it  of  a  French  officer  for 
five  dollars." 

"What  do  you  say?" 

With  this  question  an  officer,  who  understood  German,  walked  up  to 
the  two  men,  who  tried  to  withdraw  in  a  state  of  great  alarm.  An  im- 
perious **  Halt !"  however,  rooted  them  to  the  spot.  Producing  a  pocket- 
book,  the  Frenchman  asked  their  name,  calling,  and  dw^ling-plao^ 
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which  he  noted  down,  stating  that  the  chaise  must  he  more  fally  gone 
into.  He  also  asked  the  present  owner  of  the  ring  whether  he  knew  the 
officer.  On  his  replying  in  the  negatfre,  he  was  requested  to  describe  his 
appearance  ;  but  he  had  scarce  uttered  a  few  words  ere  the  robbed  man 
exclaimed,  in  horror,  **  Why,  it  is  Captain  Alswanger!"  The  examiner 
gave  Bach  a  violent  start  that  it  took  some  time  ere  he  recovered,  and  at 
length  asked,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  Do  you  persist  in  your  statement  ?^ 
And  as  both  answered  resolutely  ^  Yes,"  he  forbade  them  leaving  the 
spot,  under  disagreeable  consequences  if  they  did  so.  The  two  men  were 
extremely  sorry  that  the  matter  had  so  soon  attained  publicity,  and 
would  much  sooner  have  settled  it  quietly;  but  it  was  too  late,  the 
people  stuiding  round  them  had  o?eiheard  the  conversation,  and  were 
pressing  round  the  two  tradesmen  in  order  to  wait  for  the  further 
denouement  of  the  drama. 

A  Md-offieer,  accompanied  by  the  accuser  and  the  captain,  who  had 
been  called  up,  (bund  some  difficulty  in  making  their  way  throngh  the 
crowd.  "Do  you  know  these  persons?**  he  asked  the  captain.  The 
surprise  was  so  sudden  that  he  turned  pale,  lost  his  self-possession,  and 
stamnsered  a  hardly  audible  •*  Yes."  The  colonel  requested  the  ring  to 
be  handed  to  him,  and  asked,  "  Did  you  sell  this  ring  to  this  person  ?** 
And  as  the  accused,  after  a  great  effort,  replied  in  &e  affirmative,  the 
orfonel  continued,  "Where  did  you  get  it  from  ?'*  He  answered,  some- 
what more  calmly,  that  he  had  received  it  as  a  present  from  his  married 
sister,  who  was  staying  in  Paris  at  the  time.  "  What  have  you  to  say 
to  this  ?**  the  robbed  man  was  asked.  The  latter  turned  to  the  captain 
with  the  question  :  '^  Do  you  know  ^  secret  of  the  ring?**  He  looked 
at  him  in  some  alarm,  and  slowly  replied  "  No.** 

•*  In  that  case,  M.  le  Colonel,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  the  ring  was 
formeriy  my  property,  and  impart  the  secret  to  you." 

The  two  walked  to  a  more  open  spot,  when  the  owner  pressed  with  a 
penknife  one  of  the  small  knobs  that  surrounded  the  stone :  a  small  plate 
sprang  out  from  the  inside,  and  a  hollow  was  visible  under  the  stone,  in 
which  a  small  piece  of  paper  or  poison  might  be  concealed.  The  colonel 
okntiy  looked  at  the  ring,  slowly  pressed  the  plate  back  into  its  place,  and 
stood  for  some  time  in  deep  thought.  Then  he  returned  to  the  two  offi« 
cers,  and  said,  with  evident  emotion,  "  Follow  me." 

The  colonel  made  his  report  to  the  general  commanding,  who  ordered 
four  non-comrninnoned  officers  to  take  the  captiun  to  the  rear.  At  this 
moment  Governor  Rapp,  pleasant  as  usual,  cantered  up  with  his  brilfiant 
suite,  rode  down  the  Ime,  placed  himself  in  front^of  it,  and  gave  the  town* 
major  orders  to  carry  out  the  prescribed  manoeuvres.  The  ooranaanding 
officer,  however,  had  not  shouted  the  word  "  March  !**  when  the  governor 
was  informed  of  what  had  occurred.  In  a  great  passion  he  ordered  the 
general  who  made  ^  report  to  at  once  proceed  to  the  preHminaiy 
examination,  and  to  mibrm  him  of  the  result.  On  being  asked  whether 
the  captain  under  arrest  should  be  brought  up,  he  dedised  it  with  a  wave 
of  hia  hand  and  wHh  averted  face.  Without  waiting  for  the  eustoroaiy 
mardiiDg  past»  he  galloped  off  on  his  barb  at  such  a  pace  that  his  suite 
were  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with  him. 

On  the  departure  of  the  tiDfbps^  the  officers  warned  for  the  daty  aa^ 
aemUed  in  a  room  of  the  tawn*hall,  and  tiie  court  of  inquiry  was  fonned* 
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When  the  prisoner  was  brought  forward,  the  auditor-general,  an  old 
friend  of  his,  addressed  him  in  a  trembling  voice : 

"  Captain  Alswanger,  you  are  accused  of  stealing  a  ring :  what  ha?e 
you  to  say  in  answer  to  uie  charge  ?" 

In  a  firm  voice  he  said :  **  The  matter  is  clear,  and  I  will  admit  the 
truth.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  so  led  away  as  to  steal  the  ring,  and  was 
stupid  enough  to  sell  it  in  the  town." 

All  were  silent  through  amazement,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  the  pre- 
sidbg  general  was  able  to  speak :  '^  Captain,"  he  said,  ^*  do  you  know  the 
consequences  to  which  you  expose  yourself  by  this  self-aocusation  ?" 

**  Yes,  excellency.  As  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  army, 
I  know  that  I  shall  be  expelled  from  the  officers'  corps  with  dishonour, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  tread  the  soil  of  France  again." 

By  order  of  the  president  the  report  was  drawn  up,  and  the  prisooar 
signed  it  with  a  firm  hand.  It  was  at  once  delivered  by  an  adjutant  to 
the  governor,  who  heard  it  read  to  him  in  the  presence  of  his  suite. 
When  it  was  ended,  he  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  with  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  and  repeatedly  said :  '^  Extraordinary !  Extraordinary  for  such  a 
man!"  He,  however,  soon  regained  sufficient  coolness  to  perform  his 
duty  as  governor.  He  ordered  the  captain's  sword  to  be  taken  from 
him,  and  to  place  him  under  arrest 

When  the  committee  of  inquiry  came  into  hb  presence,  General  Rapp 
walked  towards  them,  and  said :  ''  Gentlemen,  we  have  witnessed  this  day 
a  most  unheard-of  event,  and  lost,  through  his  own  confession,  a  man 
whom  we  all  respected,  even  loved,  for  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  true 
friend,  and  a  pleasant  comrade.  The  harder  will  it  be  to  us,  in  con- 
sequence, to  condemn  him  in  accordance  with  military  laws.  Through 
his  confession  the  affair  has  been  greatly  simplified,  and  hence  the  court- 
martial  can  assemble  here  to-morrow,  over  which  I  will  request  you,  M. 
le  G^n^ral  O.,  to  preside.  Let  us  finish  the  painful  task  without  bbj 
deUy." 

Tne  auditor-general,  at  his  own  request,  was  discharged  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  triaL 

The  food  which  was  brought  to  the  prisoner  was  cut  up  small,  and  he 
employed  the  spoon  laid  by  its  side  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulden, 
and  the  remark,  *'  An  unnecessary  precaution?'  He  was  earnestly  en- 
treated by  the  friends  and  comrades  who  visited  him  to  offer  some  defonce, 
which  they  would  willindy  support  **  Gentlemen,"  he  replied,  "  I  thank 
you  for  your  sympathy,  but  decline  the  proffered  assistance.  My  part  is 
played  out  X  will  submit  to  the  punbhment  which  the  law  oroers,  and 
eamestlv  request  you  to  kindly  spare  me  any  further  visits." 

On  the  following  day  the  court-martial  assembled.  After  a  three  hours' 
utting,  the  report  containing  the  sentence  was  signed  by  all  the  memben^ 
and  the  president  appointed  a  deputation  of  four  to  carry  it  to  the  governor 
for  confirmation.  The  sentence  was  to  the  following  effect,  omitting  the 
introductory  formula : 

^'  As  Captain  Alswanger  has  declared  himself  guilty  by  signing  die 
^xoeha  verbal  of  the  preliminary  inquiry,  he  must  he  punished  as  a 
common  thiet  He  wul  be  cashiered  as  infiunous  in  front  of  his  com- 
pany, removed  from  the  officers'  corps  as  morally  dead,  confined  in  a 
TOtresi  for  a  year,  and  then  sent  back  asa  private  to  the  oompany  he  has 
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hitherto  commanded.     We  recommend  him,  however,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Emperor,  on  account  oF  his  previous  good  conduct  and  services." 

With  a'long-drawn  breath  the  governor  remarked :  *'  The  sentence,  gen- 
tlemen, is  severe ;  but  as  the  crime  of  Captain  Alswanger  is  of  the  lowest 
description,  for  the  honour  of  the  imperial  army  we  cannot  punish  it 
otherwise.  The  sentence  must  be  published  to  the  prisoner  this  very  day, 
and  I  nominate  General  R.  to  carry  it  into  effect  to-morrow  morning 
on  the  Langenmarkt,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  officers  belonging  to  t\^ 
garrison.^  , 

The  condemned  man  was  fetched  in  a  close  carriage,  and  the  sentence 
was  read  to  him  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members  of  the  court-martial. 
He  trembled,  but  firmly  answered  in  the  negative  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
he  would  appeal  against  the  verdict  He  also  declined  the  offer  to  request 
mercy  of  the  Emperor,  by  stating  that  he  would  undergo  his  sentence.  He 
ngned  the  separate  protocol  with  a  trembling  hand,  after  which  two 
sddiers  came  into  the  room  with  a  light  chain  to  place  on  his  hands.  He 
fervently  begged  that  this  might  be  spared  him,  but  when  the  president 
assured  him  that  <<  the  law  ordained  it,"  he  only  said  in  a  faint  voice, 
^  This  too,  then,"  and  allowed  the  rings  to  be  locked  on  his  wrists.  The 
general  compassionately  had  a  cloak  thrown  over  him,  and  he  was 
removed  to  his  prison  on  foot,  amid  the  general  sympathy  of  his  com- 
rades. 

The  news  of  the  impending  ceremony  ran  like  wildfire  through  the 
dty,  and  at  an  early  hour  not  only  were  all  the  windows  looking  on  the 
Langenmarict  occupied,  but  the  square  was  covered  by  a  surging  crowd. 
The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  when  the 
officers  had  taken  their  places  inside,  ana  the  general  commanding  rode  up 
with  his  staff,  the  unhappy  prisoner  was  brought  up.  When  his  cloak  had 
been  removed  he  was  seen  to  be  in  full  dress  uniform.  The  auditor  walked 
up  to  him  with  the  inquiry  whether  he  had  anything  to  say.  On  his 
replying  decidedly  in  the  negative,  two  officers  advanced,  one  of  whom 
carried  a  red  velvet  cushion.  The  other  cut  the  order  from  the  prisoner's 
diest  with  a  pur  of  scissors,  kissed  it,  and  laid  it  on  the  cushion,  which 
was  imm^iately  taken  away.  After  this  an  officer  drew  the  prisoner's 
sword,  broke  it  across  his  knee,  and  threw  the  pieces  on  the  ground.  Next 
two  non-commissioned  officers  stepped  forward,  who  cut  through  his  scarf 
and  the  silver  cords  of  his  shako,  pulled  off  his  epaulettes  so  violenUy  that 
the  shoulder-straps  hung  down  over  his  uniform,  then  took  off  his  shako, 
placed  a  common  foraging-cap  on  his  head,  and  laid  all  the  articles  at  his 
feet.  During  this  execution  several  ladies  were  carried  away  in  a  fainting 
state,  and  many  men  belonging  to  his  company  wept. 

When  the  sentence  was  carried  out,  preparations  were  made  to  put  the 
chain  on  him  again,  but  he  advanced  and  said  to  the  general,  ''  Excel- 
lency, wUl  you  allow  me  to  remain  at  liberty  for  a  moment,  as  I  have  an 
important  communication  to  make." 

'*  Speak,"  the  general  replied. 

"  As  a  condemned  captain,  I  have  endured  my  punishment,  and  hence 
I  give  you  back  the  name  I  have  hitherto  borne.  I  am  not  the  son  of 
the  deceased  banker  Alswanger,  of  Rome,  but  of  Diderici,  a  petty  trades- 
i  at  Strasburg." 

••  How  do  you  explain  this?" 
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"  Excellency,  the  affair  is  too  long  for  me  to  tell  it  jou  here  in  the 
street :  if  you  will  allow  me  to  accompany  you  there  (pointing  to  the 
town-hall]^  I  will  give  you  a  faithful  statemeat,  which  I  can  confirm  by 
documents." 

General  Rapp,  to  whom  this  interlude  was  at  once  reported,  was  no  * 
little  surprised  at  it,  and  said  that  he  was  now  less  unpleasantly  affected 
l^  the  sentence,  as  it  had  evidently  fedlen  on  an  impostor.     SUll  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  fellow,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  behaving 
lionourably. 

The  tables  for  the  reporters  were  speedily  arranged,  as  w^l  as  seats  for 
the  officers,  and  the  prisoner  was  brought  in.  He  stepped  oat  of  the 
circle  of  officers  surrounding  him,  and  said: 

<*  Excellency,  up  to  the  present  day  I  have  borne  the  re^>ectable  name 
of  Alswanger,  and  rendered  it  honourable  by  my  military  career  and 
general  conduct  My  unhappy  destiny,  however,  renders  it  a  duty  for 
me  to  guard  it  from  disgrace ;  hence  I  openly  confess  that  I  am  not  the 
son  of  the  hanker  Alswanger,  who  died  two  years  ago  at  Rome,  but  the 
son  of  one  Diderici,  of  Strasburg.  I  will  be  as  short  as  possible  in  my 
further  explanation. 

''  I  was  a  wild  fellow,  the  place  behind  the  counter  was  too  narrow  for 
me,  for  days  I  lounged  about  in  the  open  air,  learned  by  compulsion  to 
read,  write,  and  circulate  a  little,  and,  when  in  my  ninth  year,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shoemaker.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  during  which  the 
strap  had  frequently  subdued  my  exuberant  spirits,  I  was  set  ai  Uber^. 
Rejoicing  like  a  lark,  I  passed  out  of  the  gates  of  Strasburg,  and,  afbr  a 
few  days,  came  across  a  travelling  company  of  actors  and  mountebanks, 
whom  I  joined  with  great  pleasure.  I  soon  acquired  all  th^r  tnx^ 
easily  learned  to  accompany  myself  on  the  guitar,  and  became  the  boffo 
of  the  company.  But  at  the  end  of  a  fow  years  I  felt  disgusted  with  my 
position,  as  I  longed  for  more  substantial  employment ;  I  therefore  gave 
up  my  engagement,  and  started  on  my  travels  alone  with  my  guitar. 
Unfortunately,  wherever  I  applied  for  work  I  was  turned  away,  as  only 
Germans  were  wanted  who  understood  heavy  work,  while  I  had  only  been 
taught  to  make  ladies'  shoes.  In  this  way  I  reached  Lyons,  bat  found 
no  work  there,  and  went  on  in  good  spirits  to  Marseillea.  My  exertiooi 
to  obtain  employment  were  also  fruitless  here,  and  I  found  myself  again 
compelled  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  singing  in  taverns  and  publio-bonses. 
At  one  of  these  places  I  met  a  ship-captain,  who  had  got  mto  a  terrible 
quarrel  with  the  co/npany,  and  whom  I  liberated  from  the  hands  of  his 
assailants  by  my  resolute  conduct.  In  gratitude,  he  took  me  with  him  to 
Leghorn,  fw  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me  where  I  went 
He  dismissed  me  there  with  a  handsome  present — at  least,  in  oomparisoa 
with  my  circumstances  at  the  time.  Here,  too,  I  found  no  work,  in  spite 
of  all  my  efforts,  but  trusted  to  my  giiitar,  which  had  lutherto  procured 
me  a  livelihood,  and  wandered  onwards  in  good  spirits.  In  this  way  I 
arrived  at  Aquila  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  sat  down  in  a  kmonade-sfaop 
in  a  very  melancholy  mood.  As  my  earnings  had  been  very  small  latterly, 
and  I  found  no  work  here  either,  the  dght  of  several  officers  I  notioed  m 
the  shop  suggested  enlistment  to  me.  I  soon  noticed  considerable  ex- 
citement among  them,  and  I  fancied  that  I  was  the  object  of  an  animated 
conversation,  which  annoyed  me,  and  I  at  length  looked  at  them  in- 
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qoiringiy.  They  had  hardly  seen  my  full  &ee,  however,  ere  they  burst 
into  a  general  laugh.  One  of  the  gnentlemea  then  walked  np  to  me,  and 
asked  me  who  I  was.  I  wa^  qnite  startled  when  I  looked  at  him  1  I 
fiuuned  that  I  most  be  gazing  at  my  own  portrait  in  a  glass,  so  perfdctly 
did  the  man  resemble  me,  even  to  the  cat  of  his  beard.  In  my  surprise, 
I  was  only  able  to  answer  that  I  was  a  shoemaker  in  search  of  work. 
'Very  good ;  in  that  case  you  are  free,'  tke  officer  replied;  '  and  I  ask 
joa  whether  yon,  would  like  to  be  my  valet*  I  g^ly  aooepted,  as  in 
this  way  I  had  bo  further  anxiety  aboat  a  dinaer. 

"  The  next  day  I  was  dresaed,  and  became  the  well-appointed  valet  of 
Lieotenant  Alswanger,  only  woa  of  a  nch  banker  at  Rome.  My  dntiee 
were  light,  for  I  merely  had  to  wait  on  my  master,  and  the  rest  was  done 
bv  the  other  servants.  When  my  long  hair  had  been  out,  my  resem- 
bbnce  to  my  master  became  even  more  striking,  so  that  the  gentlemen 
invited  to  a  supper-party  were  amaaed,  and  deobkred  that  twins  eouki  not 
be  more  alike.  At  these  meetings^  soacMtiraes  abroad,  sometimes  at  home, 
the  guests  were  so  convivial  that  I  was  often  obliged  to  help  my  master 
^wbom  I  acooinpanied  everywhere— home,  and  put  him  to  bed.  My 
master  several  times  went  out  in  my  livery  to  invite  his  gfoests  in  his  own 
Dime,  which  caused  him  great  amusement,  as  he  told  me.  On  one  occa- 
non  I  was  obliged  to  pat  on  his  uniform  at  a  party  of  the  soit,  and  take 
his  place  at  table,  though  I  avoided  talking  much,  lest  I  should  betray 
mysdf  by  my  dialect  and  mode  of  speech.  Suddenly,  one  of  the  officers 
exclaimed,  '  Jack,  sing  us  one  of  your  merry  songs.'  My  master  laugh- 
ingly took  off  the  livery,  saying,  that  he  had  been  indulging  in  a  joke,  at 
wlaeb  the  g^nests  seemed  raUier  ofifended ;  bat  the  new  supply  of  Syracuse 
and  Cjprus  wine  brought  up  restored  their  good  temper,  and  tlie  jest  was 
laughed  at. 

''  On  a  cold,  wet  autumn  night  I  accompanied  my  reeling  master  home, 
and  he  oomjdained  of  a  violent  headache  aad  giddiness.  I  qnickly  pre- 
pared a  glass  of  coaling  lemonade ^" 

"  Or  perhi^s  a  glass  of  poison,"  the  general  interrupted  him. 
^  Be  kind  enoi^,  general,''  the  prisoner  replied,  ^  to  hear  me  to  the  end. 
Tiie  lemonade  as  well  as  a  wet  towel  round  hia  head  appeared  to  do  him 
good,  and  within  an  hour  I  was  enabled  to  put  him  to  bed,  almost  quite 
recovered,  afiter  fieistenii^  a  seoond  bandage  round  his  head.  The  next 
monung  I  went  into  the  bedroom  to  prepaieas  usual  the  chocolate,  whioh 
my  master  was  accustomed  to  drink  in  bed.  I  noticed  that  he  looked  re- 
markably pale,  and  on  drawing  nearer,  started  back,  for  he  was  cold, 
dead,  and  sti£  Like  lightning  a  thought  flashed  across  ray  mind.  What 
was  more  natural  than  that  I  should  immediately  change  shirts  wit^  him 
— wtidi  was  IK  :at  all  easy — and  then  lay  the  dead  man  in  my  bed  and 
myself  ia  his.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  I  shouted  for  Jack,  and  as  he  did 
not  come  I  rang  for  the  other  servants,  who  informed  me  that  Jack  was 
lying  dead  in  his  bed.  I  had  myself  dressed,  and  at  once  sent  off  for 
the  regimental  surgeon  and  two  civilian  surgeons.  At  the  end  of  an 
boiff  ^e  gentlemen  appeared,  and  during  the  delay  I  had  been  settling 
mj  nerves  by  a  long  draught  of  the  fiery  wine.  When  the  doctors  had 
been  infarmed  of  the  occurrence,  the  regimental  surgeon,  who  had  noticed 
my  faintaess,  came  up  to  me,  felt  my  poise,  and  said  that  the  living  must 
be  cared  for  first,  andsent  off  a  prescription  to  be  at  once  made  up.  After 
a  caiefnl  examination  of  the  corpse,  all  the  inrgeons  declared  that  an 
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attack  of  apoplexy  had  taken  p1aoe»  and  I  requested  them  to  draw  up  a 
certificate  of  the  fact,  which  all  three  subscribed.  The  regimental  turgwa 
ordered  roe  to  bed,  and  said  he  would  call  ^gain  the  next  day.  I  asked 
him,  as  I  felt  rery  unwell  through  the  shock  I  had  sustained,  to  procure 
me  from  the  general  sick  leave  for  a  week.  I  employed  it  in  maldoff 
myself  fully  aoquunted  with  my  late  master's  affiurs  from  his  papers  and 
letters,  and  in  imitating  his  handwriting  and  signature.  In  the  presence 
of  my  supposed  friends  I  behaved  as  if  painty  affected,  and  declared 
that  I  should  spon  follow  my  twin  brother,  as  they  had  called  him,  whieh 
notion  they  tried  to  talk  me  out  of,  and  to  cheer  me  up  by  pleasant  con- 
versation. I  sent  the  certificate  of  the  death,  as  well  as  the  wages  aod 
effects  of  the  deceased  valet»  to  the  burgomaster,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  return  the  former  to  me,  countersigned,  and  forward  the  other  to 
the  address  of  his  relatives  in  Strasburg.  That  no  suspicion  of  anv  pos- 
sible deception  was  aroused,  either  among  the  officers  or  civilians,  altbovigh 
our  resemblance  had  been  town-talk,  is  a  thing  which  has  remained  a 
riddle  to  me  to  the  present  day.  I  accepted  no  invitation  to  dinners,  give 
no  supper-parties  as  of  yore  to  my  comrades,  and  when  I  appeared  m 
public  always  seemed  very  solemn. 

*'  At  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  regimental  surgeon,  on  paying  me 
his  daily  vi^t,  declared  that  things  could  not  go  on  thus.     I  must  go 
away,  which  I  heard  with  secret  delight,  and  earnestly  requested  his  in* 
tercession  to  procure  my  transference  to  France.  He  behaved  most  Idndly, 
for  in  three  diays  he  brought  me  leave  for  a  month,  informed  me  that  the 
general  would  employ  his  interest  on  my  behalf,  and,  as  it  was  certain  I 
would  join  my  parents  at  Rome,  I  should  hear  further  there.    I  heud 
the  news  with  real  delight,  bade  farewell  to  my  comrades,  who  would  not 
let  me  go  without  a  parting  carouse,  requested  one  of  them  to  sell  the 
effects  I  lef^  behind  and  remit  the  proceeds  to  my  fother,  and  I  started, 
without  servants,  for  Ancona,   wMre  I  slightly  raised  my  oppressife 
mask.     I  diligently  studied  Italian,  read  much,  and  tried  to  write  die 
language,  because  a  serious  trial  awaited  me  in  the  visit  to  my  suppo- 
sititious parents.     I  had  informed  them  by  letter  of  my  intentions,  and 
promised  to  pay  them  a  visit  so  soon  as  the  weather  became  a  Uttle  more 
favourable.     At  length  I  was  obliged  to  set  out :  I  was  received  by  mj 
£ather  with  hearty  kindness,  bv  my  nster  with  delis^ht,  but  by  my  mother 
rather  coolly,  almost  with  hesitation.    Prudence  advised  me  not  to  notice 
this,  especially  as  in  our  further  meetbgs  I  detected  distrustful  gUnces, 
in  which  I  read  her  suspicions  that  there  was  some  deception  in  the  affiur. 
I  paid  hurried  visits  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  my  parents,  and  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  mr,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  localities.     Four  days  afiter  my  arrival  I  received  orders  from  the 
general  to  proceed  at  once  to  Lyons,  and  join  General  Soult's  corps.   In 
m^  joy  I  almost  let  the  mask  entirely  fall,  but  I  at  length  bade  £arewel], 
with  an  affected  sorrow  at  being  torn  so  speedily  from  the  arms  of  mj 
family.     My  father  said  good-by  to  me  with  a  hearty  embrace  and  a 
large  draf^  my  mother  with  *  Go,  in  Heaven's  name  I'  and  my  sister 
with  more  than  a  brotlierly  kiss.     I  ha?e  never  seen  any  of  ^em  again* 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  arrived  in  France  with  a  ligntened  heart,  for 
the  oppressiveness  of  the  fraud  was  removed,  and  my  native  cheofolnesi 
was  soon  fully  displayed.   I  conclude  my  statement  with  the  remark  that 
the  military  documents  will  prove  when  I  was  made  first-lieutenant,  when 
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captain,  and  how  I  waa  deoorated  for  my  behariour  at  Jena.    My  papera 
will  confirm  my  story.'' 

He  silently  held  out  his  hands,  was  chained,  and  led  away.  All  pre- 
sent watched  the  prisoner  retire  with  tears  in  their  eyes^  and  regretted 
his  fate. 

General  Rapp,  who,  of  course,  received  a  report,  became  so  furious, 
that  he  spoke  about  shooting  the  prisoner  at  once.  He  had  nerer  been 
seen  in  such  a  state  of  excitement,  and  his  generals  had  some  difficulty 
in  pacifying  him  by  reminding  him  that  the  Emperor  alone  sanctioned 
sentences  of  death.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  examine  the  prisoner's 
effects,  whether  proofs  for  or  against  his  statement  were  to  be  found 
among  them.  The  auditor-general  and  two  officers  were  ordered  to  ex- 
amine his  lodgings,  on  which  the  seals  had  been  placed  immediately  after 
his  arrest  They  found  a  mass  of  letters  from  tiis  supposed  parents,  his 
sister,  and  former  companions,  a  number  of  billets-doux  from  ladies,  which 
were  at  once  burnt,  and  a  sealed-up  packet  of  papers,  inscribed  "  My 
WiW*  It  contained  a  record  of  his  life  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
in  France,  much  fuller  than  his  statement,  and  several  interesting  epi- 
sodes from  his  vagabond  life,  described  in  lively  colours.  A  careful  list 
was  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  the  landlord,  and  the  ready  money  and 
papers  were  removed. 

The  Emperor  received  a  detailed  report  of  the  afiair,  with  the  docu- 
ments to  substantiate  it,  and  the  future  punishment  of  the  prisoner  was 
left  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  the  widow  Alswanger,  at  Rome,  was  informed  of  the 
occnrrence.  She  answered,  a  few  weeks  later,  that  at  the  first  sight  of 
tile  young  man  she  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  for  she  fancied  her  son 
stouter  than  he  had  been  two  years  before;  but  for  all  that  a  slight  sus- 
picion was  aroused  in  her,  because  his  restless  movements  and  almost  timid 
glance  did  not  agree  with  her  son's  friendly  manner  and  almost  childish 
behaviour,  especially  towards  herself.  When  she  called  her  husband's 
attention  to  this  striking  change,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was 
produced  by  the  merry  life  in  a  garrison  town.  Her  doubts  were 
heightened  by  the  letters  she  received,  in  which  she  sorrowfully  missed 
her  son's  former  affectionate  remarks.  She  felt  truly  grateful  for  the  in- 
formation, which  certainly  had  wrung  her  heart,  but  afforded  her  the  con- 
flation that  her  son  had  not  acted  in  an  unworthy  manner,  and  she  was 
glad  that  her  mother's  eye  had  not  deceived  her. 

Several  months  after  an  order  arrived  from  the  Emperor,  by  which  he 
mroved  of  the  treatment  of  the  captain,  acquitted  Diderici  of  the  sus- 
picion of  murdering  Lieutenant  Alswanger ;  but  for  the  appropriation  of 
a  strange  name,  by  which  he  had  deceived  and  defrauded  the  Alswanger 
family,  he  was  to  be  branded  as  a  thief  between  the  shoulders,  tem- 
poranly  conducted  to  the  fortress  of  Weichselmunde,  and  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  be  sent  to  Brest,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  at  the 
galleys.     The  unfortunate  man  heard  this  sentence  with  indifference. 

At  the  execution  of  it  the  heart-breaking  scenes  of  the  degradation 
were  repeated  in  an  even  increased  degree :  there  was  a  regular  shower  of 
filled  purees  and  bouquets  upon  the  scaffold,  the  former  of  which  the 
inditor  appropriated  after  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  while  the 
culprit  concealed  the  flowers  under  his  jacket  while  gracefully  bowing 
around. 
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Part  IV. 

I. 

(<  Wbq  can  tell  a  good  ghost  story  P"  asked,  one  eveoiog,  Lady  Julia 
Lyster,  whos^  versatile  natoM  had  probahly  wearied  of  the  usuid  amuse- 
meets  of  damang,  roaod  gamesy  ^.,  and  who  had,  appareatly,  dunug  aa 
unwonted  sUenee  on  her  part  of  aome  miatttes'  duratioB^  been  castiiig 
about  hv  her  mind  for  some  hotoI  and  ezoitUig  aoggcation.  ^^  This  is 
exactly  the  house  for  that  kind  of  thing.  Lei  ua  go  into  the  hali,  which 
looks  so  deligbtfuUy  ghost-like  in  the  firelirht" 

The  proposal  was^  of  course,  imanimouwy  seconded  and  canied.  A 
good  ghosi  story^  or  anything  toudbing  upon  the-  superaaiural,  never 
ftils  to  meet  with  suceem.  Bemg  out  o£  the  groo^  of  ordinary  life 
there  is^  douhtkes,  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  nataial  fceliags  of  awe  and 
CBtionty  inspired  by  such  subjects,  tovdiiog,  as  they  do,  t^  kteoi  chocd 
of  superstition  in  our  natore. 

The  hall  certainly  answered  to  Lady  Julia's  description^  as  ^  looking 
delightfuHy  ghost*like."  It  waa  entirely  panelled  with  oak,,  almoet  black 
with  age.  The  wood  fire»  burning  on  the  enormoua  hearth,  seat  its 
flickering  light  fitfully  and  partially  over  the  life-sized  portraits,  looking 
down  upon  us  from  tlie  walls  ;  now  revealing  suddenly  tho  dark  fiuse  <n 
some  srim  knight  in  annour,  or  plajring  for  a  moment  on  the  fair  hot  of 
his  laoy-wife^  The  large  and  nchly-oarred  screen  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  hall  was  thrown  into  shade,  aa  hkewiso  weae  the  dark  oemflii^  whksh 
the  uncertain  flame  fidled  to  illuminate. 

Some  timorous  individual,  having  hazarded  a  wish  for  lights,  waa 
instantly  shamed  into  silence  by  the  general  dissent  to  her  proposal,  ^ 
idea  being  scouted  by  the  rest  of  the  par^  as  one  totally  out  of  keepiog 
with  the  mysterieQS  charm  of  a  ghost  story. 

The  evening  was  chilly,  rendering  therefore  the  warmtili  sent  out  from 
the  piled  logs  not  otherwise  tfian  pleasant.  RupertH— a  large  bloodhound 
of  Guy's*-lay  stretched  at  fallrleagth  before  the  fire,  and  aa  we  drew  the 
massive  square-backed  ohaira  in  a  circle  round  the  hearth,  he  raised  his 
huge  handsome  head  in  laay  oemonstranee  at.  the  intrusion;  but  finding 
tiiat  he  waa  not  called  upon  to  vacate  his  comfortable  quarter^  with  a 
satisfied  growl  he  relapsed  into  his  hiaurious  slumbers. 

"  Now,  Sir  Willougbby,  you  promised  to  tell  ue  a.  ghost  stoiy,''  said 
Constance  Meredith,  who  seemed,  by  soomi  fiEUtalilJE,  always  to  hit  upon 
the  identical  qualification  the  object  of  her  admiration  was  not  possessed 
o£  I  cannot  precisely  recal  the  substance  of  Sir  Willoughby's  story,  I 
only  remember  that  the  ghost  was  so  exceedingly  matter-of-&ct,  and 
rational  in  hia  proceedings,  that  he  m^;bt  have  served  as  a  patten  for 
any  respectable  young  man  o£  the  present  day.  Even  the  nervous  member 
ef  the  party,  who  had  proposed  the  addition  of  candles,  oould  aeareely 
have  required  their  reassuring  li^t  during  the  story  of  die  well-behaved 
spirit.  It  is  true  that  Constance  Meredoh  chimed  in  ocaa^ionally  with 
exokmattons,  such  as,  "How  shocking!    How  very  dreaffiilT  which  I 
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eHMider  to  Im^  been  fibellout  accusatioiifl,  tolftlly  uncaUed  for  by  any  act 
e(  die  moffessm  fho«t  Lady  Jolia  Lysler,  with  more  bluntness  and 
ctudotf^  obwnredy  '^  Why,  I  afaMM  hate  an  ineifnd  ghost  of  that  kind! 
I  skMMt  nnnd  meeting  it  in  a  chorchyard  Vy  moonlight !  Now,  Mr. 
Ayfancr,  I  know  that  Hoaadeii  is  haunted.  You  moat  t^l  os  the  story 
actually  belonging  to  the  plaeeb** 

"Yes,  Guy,"  saki  Lady^  Margaret,  << d^  tell  us  the  story  of  the  Lady 
MiiHccnt" 

"  Yoa,  8ard|y,  have  heard  it  often  enough^  Margavet,"  returned  Guy. 

"  Nos  not  often  enough.  I  am  never  tired  of  it ;  beaidee,  it  is  new  to 
enty  one  but  Ethel  and  myself,  you  know.'' 

'*  Cbaeioot !  ia  Hunsdon  really  haanted  ?^  eried  Constance  Meredith. 

*^Ye8,bf  a  goose  at  present,"  whispered  Bob  to  me.- 

"Now  pray  begin,  Mr.  Aylmer,**  urged  Lady  JuKa.  "  I  only  hope  it 
is  a  temble  slery  this  time.** 

Qmj  was  %  good  **  raeontear.**  He  told  a  story  simply,  without  any 
fffirt,  but  wsdk  a  certain  draauitw  efibet  that  could  scarcely  fail  to  rivet 
die  attention  and  enlist  the  interest  of  his  listeners ;  and  during  the 
esuffse  of  his  reeital  I  saw  many  a  nenroos  g^anee  thrown  over  fiur 
ihealdeia  towsvds  die  darker  end  of  the  hall. 

Li  the  rc^  of  Charles  I.,  the  possessor  of  Hunsdon  was  Sir  Giit 
Aylmer,  whoy.together  with  hk  fair  name  and  bread  lands,  had  iaheritea 
las  deep  attachfaeat  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  thedevotion  to  the  cause 
and  person  of  die  iH-fSrtsd  moaareh,  for  which  his  h^her  had  been  re- 
aMrkaUe. 

^  Your  God  ftrst,  and  then  your  kine  f*  had  been  the  last  bjunctions 
of  that  brave  old  cavalier  as  he  lay  dymg.  "  I  have  done  but  little  for 
My  dear  master,  though  I  Imve  done  my  best.  I  have  loved  him  well, 
•ad  have  served  fasas  faithfully.  Let  me  die-,  my-  son,  with  the  assurance 
tlttt  yon  will  never  Ml  the  king-  in  the  troublous  times  that^  dhal  my 
heart  tells  me  are  coming  bat  tea  surely.  Swear  to  me  that  the  allegiaace 
which  has  Berer  Idtered  in  the  heart  of  an  Aylmer,  and  the  loyalty  that 
has  known  no  stain,  will  remain  unchangeable  even  unto  death  f'  The 
acHi,  kneeMM  by  Us  father's  deaihrbed,  kissed  the  broad  brow,  on  which 
the  dews  of  death  were  gathensg,  and  vowed  solemnly  to  disvote  his  lands 
nrf  Hfli^  if  Beads  be^  to  die  eawe  hiafkd^  had  loved  so  well.  FaithfeUy 
aad  religiously  he  k^  his  oadi,  and  in  the  m^ppy  dissensions — ^brought 


aheut,  it  mwst  be  owned,  as  mudi  by  the  fiital  iadaosion  of  mind  which 
iad  the  king*  to  a  eontiniial  chaegeof  measurss  as  by  die  fierce  rage  of  the 
padiameBt— -die  strenf^  arm  of  Sir  Guy  Ayhner  was  Betfer  found  want- 
ing, and  tlie  greater  portion  of  his  large  revenues  were  placed,  when  re- 
qvtfed,  at  tib#  service  of  his  sovereign. 

Amongst  the  ladies  of  the  ^{ueen  waa  the  Lady  MiUice»t  Dacre — an 
orphan  wlio  had  been  reared  by  die  gentle  Henrietta  Maria  in  almost 
eenveBttnl  seclusion.  Affben,  at  length,  this  ftur  star  ^wned  in  the 
heonspliere  of  cenvt  society,  her  lovely  foee  made  wild  work  amongst  the 
aohka  and  CBfvaliers  of  that  augfust  circiev  and  it  was>  whispered  that  many 
aa  iron  henrt,  aaiiaclBay  before  asortal  fo^  had  quivered  to  the  tone  A 
her  sweet  voice ;  and  proud  eyes,  accustomed  to  look  at  death  face  to  face, 
M  beneath  the  witehery  of  lUr  soft  glance.     Focemost  in  the  long  train 
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of  her  suitors  stood  Sir  Ralph  de  Lisle,  and  in  the  coronet  of  hearts  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  Lady  Millicent,  perhaps  this  conquest  was  the  most 
envied  her  by  the  fur  rivals  whom  she  had  distanced ;  for,  in  addition  to 
his  princely  territories  and  high  repute,  he  was  one  who  had  never  b^ore 
bent  the  knee  to  woman,  rendering  him,  therefore,  a  priie  all  the  more 
worth  winning  to  these  fair  daughters  of  Eve. 

On  the  cold,  proud,  handsome  face  not  a  trace  of  soft  emotion  or  kindly 
feeling  was  discernible.  Brave  as  a  lion,  and  implacable  as  death,  he  was 
a  terror  to  his  foes,  and  a  rock  of  defence  to  his  allies.  Friends  he  had 
none.  No  one,  perhaps,  cared  to  dive  beneath  the  dark  surface  of  his 
character,  which  seemed  inaccessible'  to  any  conciliatory  advance ;  and 
though  there  was  no  doubt  touching  the  existence  of  the  fierce  passions 
of  anger  and  hatred  that  sometimes  glittered  in  the  dark  eyes,  or  were 
marked  in  the  lines  of  the  firmly  compressed  lips,  yet  the  deep  feelings^ 
also  lying  beneath  that  impenetrable  reserve,  none  ever  dreamed  of,  so 
carefully  were  they  concealed  in  the  lonely  recesses  of  that  proud,  solitary 
heart ;  and  this  indomitable,  haughty  spirit  had  also  succumbed  to  the 
spell  of  the  fair  maid  of  honour!  I  cannot  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pity 
that  bold,  resolute  man — one  capable  of  gteat  things,  for  good  as  well  as 
for  evil,  who,  in  the  lottery  of  love,  had  he  but  drawn  a  prise,  would  have 
been  softened,  and  perhaps  transformed,  under  the  mellowing  influence. 
And  now  to  find,  too  late,  that  he  had  cast  his  all  on  the  die  and  had  lost! 
For  so  it  was,  alas !  with  him.  He  had  urged  his  suit  with  the  passionate 
earnestness  of  a  man,  the  very  depths  of  whose  being  are  stirred  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  pleaded  with  a  humility  foreign  to  ms  arrog^t  nature, 
and  he  had  been  rejected  I  The  death-blow  to  his  hopes,  it  is  true,  had 
been  dealt  by  a  gentle  hand,  couched  in  terms  of  courtesy  and  kindness, 
but  still  it  was  a  rejection. 

Perhaps  if  the  lovely  Lady  Millicent  had  spoken  truly  the  thoughts  o£ 
her  heart,  she  would  have  said  that  love  for  that  dark,  stem  man  could 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  have  found  place  there*  I  know  not.  As 
it  was,  however,  she  had  long  since  plighted  her  troth  to  Sir  Guy  Aylmerof 
Hunsdon,  who  had  wooed  and  won  her  during  the  pleasant  summer  days 
in  the  quiet  glades  of  Esher. 

The  gentle  queen  rejoiced  to  see  her  favourite  happy,  and  the  king 
himself  bestowed  the  hand  of  the  fnir  Lady  Millicent  on  his  faithful  and 
well-beloved  adherent.  But  Sir  Ralph  de  Lisle !  How  did  that  proud 
heart  wrestle  with  the  bitterness  of  its  disappointment  ?  Who  can  tell 
what  that  haughty  spirit  endured  ?  for  no  outward  demonstration  marked 
the  devastaUng  ravages  of  the  storm  within,  and  the  desolation  of  a  love 
thrown  back  upon  itself,  saving,  perhaps,  an  increased  reserve  and  a 
darker  humour.  He  went  out  from  the  Lady  Millicent's  presence  with 
jealousy  and  revenge  deep  and  bitter  in  his  neart — a  reckless  and  un- 
scrupulous man,  a  prey  to  the  baffled  passion,  which,  had  it  met  with  re- 
quital, would  have  touched  his  dark  nature  with  an  angel's  wing.  Time 
sped  on.  In  the  occasional  lulls  of  those  perturbed  times,  Sir  Guy  Aylmer 
and  his  young  wife  passed  a  happy  existence  m  the  quiet  retiremeat  of 
Hunsdon.  There  were  no  clouds  m  their  horizon  but  those  menacing  the 
king  and  the  court,  and  even  these  they  sometimes  fondly  hoped  would 
dbperse. 

Two  years  had  nearly  elapsed,  in  the  course  of  which  an  heir  had  beea 
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born  to  Hnnsdon,  when  Sir  Guy  was  gammoned  from  his  peaceful  home 
to  take  part  in  the  contest  between  the  King  and  the  Commons.  Many 
battles  were  fonght,  and  Charles  withdrew  to  York,  where  hu  chief 
nobility  and  adherents  flocked  around  him,  tendering  their  senrices,  and 
expressbg  their  duty  and  unalterable  attachment.  The  storm,  long 
gathering,  was  about  to  burst  with  disastrous  fury*  and  the  king  had  good 
need  of  the  loyal  and  true  hearts  that  clung  to  him  in  his  hour  of  neces- 
sity— hearts  never  blenching  before  danger  or  distress. 

Sir  Guy  Aylmer,  therefore,  scrupled  not  to  leave  the  wife  he  loved  more 
than  life,  and  the  infiint  son  in  whom  the  pride  of  his  house  was  centred, 
for  the  sake  of  the  king  he  had  sworn  to  serve.  And  the  Lady  Millicent, 
though  her  bright  eyes  were  dimned  and  the  colour  in  her  tnr  cheek 
fiided,  yet  her  spirit  belied  not  the  long  line  of  ancestors  from  which  she 
had  sprung,  and  her  heart  never  questioned  for  a  moment  the  paramount 
duty  that  called  her  husband  from  her.  With  loving  hands  she  busied 
herself  in  the  preparations  for  his  departure,  and  when  at  last  she  was 
locked  in  that  strong,  passionate  embrace,  her  lips  only  moved  in  prayer 
that  God  would  speed  and  preserve  him.  No  mortal  eye  could  have 
fiithomed  the  mute  agony  of  that  last  farewell.  The  days  passed  slowly 
and  wearily  now  at  Hunsdon  Manor,  where  the  Lady  Millicent  remained 
in  strict  seclusion  with  her  child.  Rumours  of  the  stormy  times  continually 
reached  her,  forming  a  strange  and  startling  contrast  to  the  quiet  tenor  of 
her  daily  life.  Not  idly,  indeed,  was  that  life  spent,  for  no  one,  however 
lowly,  ever  sought  comfort  or  relief  at  the  hands  of  that  fair  and  gentle 
lady  in  vain.  Over  many  a  humble  death-bed  was  that  sweet  face  bent, 
and  in  many  a  dying  ear  that  soft  voice  spoke  words  of  consolation  and 
peace,  fulfilling  in  the  round  of  her  existence  the  command  usued  from 
<tivine  lips,  "  Be  ye  kind  .one  to  another." 

That  eventful  day,  the  8rd  October,  1642,  at  length  arrived,  on  which 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  where  the  loss  on  eitlier  side  was  equal, 
and  neither  gained  a  victory.  At  the  onset.  Prince  Rupert  had  borae 
down  everything  before  him,  but  ere  the  day  was  ended  his  rash  impru- 
dence had  lost  all  that  his  intrepid  valour  had  won ;  and  no  good  accrued 
to  the  Royalists  from  that  bloody  and  desperate  fight,  in  which  also  the 
kmg's  general,  the  gallant  Lord  Lindsay,  was  numbered  among  the 
dain. 

For  some  days  previous  to  the  battle,  the  Lady  Millicent  had  been  con- 
stantly on  her  knees,  in  deep  and  supplicating  prayer  for  the  safety  of 
her  beloved  husband.  Three  days  later  a  messenger  arrived,  hot  and 
travel-stained,  bearing  the  glad  tidings  of  Sir  Guy  Aylmer's  safety,  and 
that  the  next  evening,  God  willing,  he  would  be  at  Hunsdon,  having 
snatched  a  brief  interval  from  the  cares  and  duties  of  his  career  to 
gladden  his  heart  with  a  glimpse,  transient  though  it  might  be,  of  that 
young  wife  whose  sweet  &ce  had  come  before  him  in  the  battle,  and  whose 
fond  voice  he  had  seemed  to  hear  amid  the  din  of  war,  nerving  his  heart 
to  action  and  his  strong  arm  to  the  fight. 
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Jot  reigned  in  the  old  maaor  ef  Hnosdon,  for  hiA  and  low  refoed 
and  loTed  their  gallant  master  and  iympathlflod  wm.  tke  liaffineee  ti 
their  £air  young  niitneas. 

It  was  a  calm,  warm  evening.  The  Oetober  aon,  loqg  in  dj^ag,  had 
at  last  sunk  to  rest,*and  the  bri^t  atrealu  in  the  wiestom  tkj  wem 
growing  fainter  and  £unter  in  the  gathewng  twilight  In  %  ^Bttge 
tapestry-hung  room,  by  the  fide  of  her  ohiil's  omdU,  sat  ihe  Ladv 
MiUioeni,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  hnsbaad.  On  a  tsible  near  \im  iiid 
a  solitary  lamp,  throwing  its  soft  refolgeaee  over  that  pertson  of  the 
Martmenty  and  leaving  the  rest  lo  shadow.  The  large  hayMntndowielifl 
aomitted  the  waning  hght,  andin  one  of  their  xeeesses  eat  that  &ir  yowg 
wife. 

Truly  beautiful  she  looked,  with  Ibe  bloom  <»  her  «keek  deepeeed  hj 
the  happy  expectation  of  the  coming  her  heart  yearned  lor.  Her  dusw, 
of  pone  white,  fell  in  graoeful  folds  about  her  person,  anadomed  by  My 
ornament  but  the  one  large  white  rose  pbeed  aoud  the  golden  Ii'omm  ^ 
her  luxuriant  hair  and  the  string  of  orient  pearii,  acavcely  whiter  than  tiie 
roonded  throat  they  encircled. 

Her  eyes  were  nxed  on  the  deeping  child,  as  he  lay  with  one  dimpled 
arm  pillowing  the  round  rosy  oheek,  on  which  carled  the  long  ladies  of 
his  closed  eyes.  Ever  and  anon  she  woald  stoop  and  softly  lose  the  hrmi 
white  eyelids,  too  gently  to  disturb  the  infant's  pro^Mind  icpose,  «r  pwhy 
even  in  his  baby  dveams  he  felt  the  lulling  influence  of  Ua  medlar's 
caress.  Alas !  fair  young  wife  and  mother,  is  there  oo  dgn  to  warn  thee 
that  the  vulture  hovers  about  thy  calm  retreat,  that  other  steps  tfaaa  th» 
beloved  one's  are  inyading  its  sanctity  ?  These  is  one  who  is  driokiag  in 
the  beauty  of  that  picture,  who  pauses  spell-bonnd  to  gaae  npmn  the  hely 
loveliness  of  that  mother  and  child. 

Suddenly  she  starts  as  a  tread  fiJIs  upon  her  ear !  She  tnmi  quickly 
round  in  glad  and  eager  anticipation.  A  dark  tall  £guxe  snddsaly 
emerged  from  the  g^m,  and — ^not  her  husband,  biit^-^  Ralph  it 
lisle  stands  before  her. 

With  a  low  shriek  she  started  to  her  feet,  and  gazed  in  terror  on  diet 
face,  looking  pale  and  gluuitly  in  the  lamplight.  For  some  eecondi  a 
silence  deep  as  death  reigned  in  die  apartment ;  maybe  that  beU,  ralh- 
less  man,  whose  inflexible  will  had  been  never  known  to  bead  befcet 
human  obstacle,  was  hushed  into  involuntary  reverence  by  the  hsllsiiiwg 
influence  of  the  sanctuary  he  had  dared  to  intrude  upon. 

The  Lady  Millicent  was  the  first  to  speak.  In  accents  wheie  indigna 
tion  mastered  fear,  she  demanded  the  season  of  his  unwdoome  and  «- 
looked-for  appearance.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  intense  fedings  ef 
love,  jealousy,  and  despair,  hitherto  stifled  and  kept  down  by  tha  ivan  wiH, 
surged  up  m  one  overwhelming  tide,  breaking  down  me  honisn  ef 
stubborn,  indomitable  pride  which  had  until  now  controlled  them.  Tbe 
stem  features  writhed  under  their  sway,  and  in  tones  trembling  vrith  long- 
suppressed  passion,  he  poured  out  his  unlawful  love-tale,  his  bitter 
anguish,  his  desperate  resolve.  While  he  spoke,  a  change  came  over  the 
face  of  the  Lady  Millicent,  a  look  of  withering  scorn  flashed  from  the 
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deep  Uue  «^e%  wlwfe,  orer  before,  their  depAs  had  been  faavnted  ooiy  by 
the  Kgiit  of  love  aad  kindaew.  The  crinMon  celour  flushed  to  her  very 
tempks,  mni  ihmi  as  qaickly  zeoed'mg  kft  her  ftiee  pale  as  marUe. 
The  aii^kt^  fgtmseM  figure  was  reared  te  its  full  height,  and  with  one 
hand  vsstnig  eo  the  eradle  of  her  diild,  as  if  hwtinotii^ly  proteetiDg  him 
horn  the  banefbl  presenoe  of  the  maa  who  had  tluis  insulted  her,  she 
veplied  to  him  in  a  voice  Tendered  distinct  and  clear  by  the  intensity  of 
iMnr  anger. 

He  looked  at  her  as  die  spoke ;  she  wiio  had  been  the  idol  of  his  davk 
and  lonely  manhood — th^  wreck  of  all  his  hopes.  His  pco«d  head  was 
•kwrered  in  agony  ^  tpiiit,  as  in  bittw  terms  she  opbraaded  him  for  this 
^daring  xffiront.  The  ontraged  wife  and  mother  stood  there,  fearless  and 
ondannted,  confronting  k^  before  whom,  ere  now,  strong  men  had 
quaked.  When  he  opened  his  Ups  in  reply,  his  voice  came  in  hoane 
whispers,  and  his  tone  was  changed  and  pleading.  ^  Ah  I  Lady  Mtlli«- 
«eat,  if  then  you  would  hav«  deigned  to  deprecate  that  wild  spirit,  by 
«iie  word  of  eafan  and  restraining  kindness,  perchaaee  the  storm,  o?en 
Ihen,  might  hove  l>een  qu^ed  at  once  and  for  ever."  She  only  refiected 
^t  her  psps  wifehood  was  insulted  by  his  profaanag  presence,  and  in 
cold  oonteroptaons  tones  she  hade  him  begone.  The  blood  mounted  to 
the  pallid  «Mi  eonvulsed  counteoance  of  her  hearer.  In  a  low,  hissing 
^tone,  he  gasped  e«t,  as  he  grasped  her  arm,  '<  Have  a  care,  for  God'e 
sake!  Tempt  me  not !"  Bet,  unheeding,  she  continued,  telling  him  in 
her  anger  wt  hb  tone  was  an  insuh  and  a  humiliation  to  her---that  it 
never  could  have  found  an  echo  in  her  heart,  which  had  beat  but  for  mte 
in  the  world.  As  she  thas  proodly  asserted  her  love  for  her  husband,  a 
spasBi  passed  over  Sir  Kalph  de  LasIc's  feoe.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  her 
contempt,  maddened  by  the  raging  passion  and  despair  vi^noh  possessed 
him,  en  ^e  impulse  oi  the  moment  he  drew  «  loaded  pistol  firom  his 
tueast,  and  discharging  it  full  into  the  Lady  Millicent's  bosom,  with  one 
feint  groan  ^e  fell  lifeless  at  bis  feet  I 

For  a  few  moments  her  destroyer  stood  rooted  to  the  spot, .  staring 
wiWy  at  the  vptnmed  fece,  from  whence  life  had  fled,  and  then,  etruok 
to  the  heart  by  terrifUe  remerae,  be  tamed  and  fled  from  the  spot. 

The  quiet  stars  looked  down  fiwm  the  skies  through  the  deep  bay- 
window,  sole  witnesses  of  the  fearfed  deed ;  and  Sir  Gtrv  is  nearing  his 
home,  his  true,  loving  heart  flUed  with  the  anticipation  of  that  kmg^for 
meeting.  All  recoUection  of  the  fetigues  and  struggles  he  had  endured 
feded  away  «nd  foi^ten  in  the  all-absorbrag  power  of  that  one  sweet 
thongkt. 

And  BOW  his  heart  beats  higher  and  higher  as  he  approaches  Ins  ohl 
■wsoriiU  hon»e,  where  the  lights  are  glancing  from  many  a  window,  and 
w4ftere  bis  attemhtnts  are  crowded  at  the  entrance  to  meet  and  welcosM 
their  dearly-loved  master.  Scarcely  does  he  linger  to  respond  to  theb 
greetiDge ;  already  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  terrace-chamber,  where  his 
heart  tells  him  he  will  find  her. 

He  pauses  at  the  door,  expecting,  perhaps,  to  hear  the  sweet  tones  of 
her  voioe  singing  a  lullaby  to  his  boy ;  and  then  he  enters  gently,  think- 
ing how  that  beloved  wife  will  spring  to  his  arms  in  glad  welcome.  Wi^ 
beating  heart  he  advances  into  the  room ;  but,  God  help  him !  what 
sight  instead  meets  his  longing  gaze  ?     The  lamp  is  still  burmng  on  the 
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table,  its  subdued  and  mellowed  rays  lighting  op  thai  tod  wad  aoeiie  of 
horror.  On  the  floor,  with  her  head  resting  on  the  cradle  of  her  diild, 
lies  the  lovely  form  of  the  Lady  Millicent  From  her  side  a  dark  stratm 
is  issuing  slowly,  dyeing  with  crimson  the  folds  of  hor  white  robe.  The 
child,  awakened,  doubtless,  by  die  report  of  the  pistol,  and  reassured  bj 
die  sight  of  his  mother,  is  playing  with  the  long  golden  curls  that  axe 
streaming  over  his  pillow,  pulUng  with  inftntine  glee  the  petals  of  the 
white  rose,  laughing  as  he  scatters  them,  in  the  sweet  murmuring  tooei 
of  babyhood — a  fitting  requiem  for  the  fair  young  mother,  who  is  lying 
close  to  him,  dead.  The  little  innocent  hands  now  and  then  pat  in 
playful  caress  the  sweet  face,  or  toach  the  closed  eyelids,  half  in  wonder- 
ment that  they  do  not  open  upon  him.  Now  he  presses  his  red  cheek 
against  that  soft  one,  white  as  the  rose-leaTcs  he  has  been  toying  with, 
and  nestles  his  golden  head  against  the  £Eur  throati  round  which  his  tby 
arms  are  wont  to  twine. 

Poor  motherless  lMd>e !  Alas !  never  again  will  those  loving  eyes  rest 
upon  that  cherub  face ;  quenched  in  the  long  sleep  of  death  is  their  tender 
light.  She  hears  no  more  the  sweet  prattle  that  fell  like  music  on  her 
ear,  and  the  lips,  which  ever  answered  with  soft  kisses  those  baby  wiles, 
are  closed  in  silence.  This  was  the  scene  that  awaited  Sir  Guy  Aylmer^s 
return — that  brave,  loyal  soldier,  and  true,  devoted  husband,  whose 
courage  had  never  swerved,  whose  faith  had  never  Mtered.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  such  fiery  ordeals  are  sent  to  those  high  natures,  who  will  reap 
their  guerdon  in  that  world  where  *'  he  who  endureth  unto  the  end,  shall 
receive  a  crown  of  life.'' 

Litde  more  remains  to  be  told  of  Sir  Guy  Aylmer's  history.  He  met 
his  death  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  fighting  to  the  last,  with  the 
zeal  and  energy  for  which  he  had,  through  all  dangers,  been  distinguished. 
He  was  found  the  morning  after  the  battle  covered  with  wounds,  and 
with  his  life  fast  ebbing  away.  To  the  priest  who  attended  him  duriag 
his  last  moments  he  delivered  his  instructions  concerning  his  child ;  and 
drawing  from  his  breast  the  withered  leaves  of  a  white  rose,  and  one  long 
curl  of  golden  hair,  he  pressed  them  thrice  to  his  dying  lips  and  expired. 
All  attempts  to  solve  the  mystery  in  which  the  Lady  SOllicent's  tragicsl 
end  was  enveloped,  had  proved  unavailing.  After  the  final  and  disastrous 
battle  of  Naseby,  the  same  priest  who  had  closed  the  eyes  of  the  gallant 
but  ill-fated  Sir  Guy  Aylmer,  was  summoned  to  the  pallet  where  by 
dying  the  once  proud  and  powerful  Sir  Ralph  de  Lble.  In  broken 
accents  of  anguish  and  remorse  he  unfolded  to  the  hornnr-struck  and 
pious  old  man  the  deed  of  blood  which,  in  the  turbulence  of  his  rage  and 
despair,  he  had  committed.  His  crime  had  met  with  retribution,  and 
tears  of  agonised  repentance  fell  down  the  hard,  stem  face ;  ay !  tean 
of  blood  were  they,  drained  by  bitter  remorse  from  his  heart's  core.  And 
who  shall  say  that  the  deep  repentance  of  that  strong,  tortured  natnie, 
was  tmavailing  in  the  hour  of  death  ?  We  may  hope  that  his  prayer  £« 
mercy  and  pardon  was  acceptable  before  God,  who  is  more  merciful  thaa 
man. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  generation  succeeded  generation  at  Hunadoa 
Manor.  It  was  currently  rumoured  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lady  MilliesBt 
i^peared  sometimes  in  the  home  of  which  she  had  been  the  light  and 
the  life. 
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Dttring  the  reign  of  George  IIL,  towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1796, 
a  guest  was  sleeping  in  the  far^fiEuned  terrace-room* 

It  was  a  hot  suromer^sj sight,  and  the  moon  shone  brightly  diroogh  the 
open  window. 

The  ooeupant  of  the  apartment  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  low, 
sweet,  and  unearthly-sounding  chant,  accompanied  by  a  measured  rocking 
sound.  Starting  up,  he  distinctly  percetTed,  seated  in  the  deep  embrasure 
of  the  window,  with  the  bright  moonbeams  streaming  on  her  fair  head, 
the  figure  of  a  woman  clad  in  a  white  dress,  down  the  side  of  which  was 
a  deep  red  stain  of  blood.  Horror-struck  he  gazed,  paralysed  by  an  in- 
describable awe,  produced  by  the  weird  appearance  of  that  fair  apparition. 
As  be  looked,  the  rocking  noise  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  figure  slowly 
glided  across  the  room  and  vanbhed  from  his  sight.  The  next  morning, 
as  the  same  guest  was  passing  through  the  gallery,  on  his  way  to  the 
hreak&st-room,  his  steps  were  arrested  by  ^e  sight  of  a  full-length 
picture,  reivesenting  a  lady,  in  whose  fair  lineaments  he  immediately  re- 
cognised those  of  his  mysterious  visitant  of  the  preceding  night ;  and  on 
relating,  afterwards,  the  sing^ar  occurren^  to  his  host  and  hostess,  he 
observed  them  exchange  a  perturbed  and  curious  glance.  Once  again 
the  spirit  was  affirmed  to  hare  been  seen  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
&inily,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  pacing  slowly  along  the  eastern 
terrace,  under  the  windows  of  the  terrace-room,  looking  cold  and  beautiful 
in  the  clear  moonlight,  and  singing  softly  the  same  murmuring  lullaby. 
The  white  rose  was  in  her  hair,  and  her  blue  eyes  seemed  to  look  moum- 
fiilly  and  dreamily  at  the  awed  spectator,  who,  as  she  glided  noiselessly 
by,  perceived  the  same  dark  blood  stain  on  Uie  white  folds  of  the  long 
sweeping  garment  she  wore.  Presently  she  vanished,  and  he  never  again 
beheld  the  apparition. 


III. 

For  some  moments  after  the  termination  of  Aylmer's  story,  a  dead 
silence  reigned  amongst  the  fairer  portion  of  his  audience,  which  must 
hare  satbfied  him  on  the  score  of  its  having  made  a  decided  impression. 
Even  Lady  Julia  Lyster's  face  wore  an  unusual  look  of  seriousness,  and 
little  Miss  Grey's  large  eyes  were  opened  wide  in  undisguised  terror; 
doubtless  the  poor  child  was  turning  over  in  her  own  mind  how  she  should 
&ce  that  night  the  dreaded  solitude  of  her  own  room,  and  she  sat  motion- 
less, unmindful  even  of  the  fact  that  the  bold  Bob,  under  cover  of  the 
partial  gloom,  had  possessed  himself  of  her  hand.  I  certainly  do  not 
ordinarily  partake  of  any  superstitious  feelings,  but  the  touchingly  mourn- 
ful fate  of  that  fair  young  wife  did  not  fail  to  impress  me  in  a  measure 
with  its  sad  story,  and,  were  such  things  possible,  I  could  imagine  the 
gentle  s^nrit  revisiting  the  home  where  her  life  had  passed  like  a  bright, 
though  transient  dream. 

'*  I  don't  believe  the  part  about  the  ghost,  you  know  !"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Bob,  though  his  rather  uncertain  tone  gave  a  slight  dwiial  to  lus 
•ssertion. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that.  Bob  ?"  asked  Lady  Margaret,  roused  by  Ids 
remark  from  a  fit  of  dreamy  abstraction. 
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^  Quite  SQie,  Msrganet!"  Asd  tiben,  mare  trathfultE,  he  added:  ^  Of 
course,  it  wouldn't  be  pleaeaEiii  to  meet  wi^  a  gheit,  aU  the  anie." 

^<  Where  is  the  temce-roon  f  asked  Ladj  Jdn. 

^^  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  over  my  father's  library,  ai  Aat  is  the 
only  topestned  loon,'*  nid  Guy,  ^^  aad  a  vather  curious  dieooivsry  led  to 
tiie  impression.  When  aay  grndfiither  was  a  boy,  iUmn  being  oooasioa 
to  -take  vp  the  flooring,  Bone  dark  stains  of  blood  were  foand  marked  ia 
&e  hoaids,  leaving  very  little  dooibt  on  the  sahject  of  the  naom  being  ths 
«ene  of  the  mnvder." 

'<  Detf  mm !  Mow  giad  I  am  that  I  do  not  sleep  cm  that  side  ef  tht 
house,"  said  Constanoe  Mesedtth, 

*^  I  ooDopy  ike  roam,"  observed  Ethel,  **  but  I  hare  nevar  «ather  sasa 
or  heaid  anything." 

'^  Do  you  naally  sleep  afene  there  F"  askad  Miss  Grey,  ineompassieoate 
astonshraent.     "  How  brave  yoa  must  be  J" 

'<  Wen !  I  mast  u^  I  don^  see  the  fun  of  sleeping  m  a  hvnrtsi 
Toom,"  said  Lady  Join,  ^  partioukrly  with  sooh  a  story  attached  to  it! 
And  besides  which,  yoa  are  some  way  off  irom  ether  people,  Miss  H«r- 
daunt,  if  that  is  the  room  at  the  end  of  that  long  gaUery." 

^'  I  am  notafraid,"  returned  E«thel,  laaghiag ;  '''I  have  newr  met  with 
anything  to  afarm  me  as  yet.  I  am  not  quite  alo«e  m  iim  gallery:  Bob 
aleeps  not  very  far  off,  and  I  tiiink  Mr.  Veomon  is  ^partered  aemewhere 
at  the  «nd  of  it." 

*<  My  windows  look  oat  on  the  terrace,  as  yours  do.  Miss  Merdannt, 
bat  the  door  of  my  room  opens  on  another  oomdor." 

'^  Well!  at  any  mte,  I  have  no  fears  on  the  suh^  of  the  haonted 
room,"  repeated  Ethel.  ^  I  do  not  thii^  my  repose  is  likely  to  be  bk 
truded  upon  by  any  ghostly  intruders." 

'*  I  have  it  at  last !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret.  "  I  never 
could  recollect  who  it  was  you  were  so  like,  Ethel ;  it  is  the  picture  of  the 
Lady  Millicent." 

Guy  slightly  started,  and  looked  at  Ethel. 

^How  straaga!'^  he  said,  <'t^t  I  shoaM  not  have  remarlod  the 
Mkenees  before." 

''  i  really  thmk,  Guy,  that  yaa  believe  in  that  ghoit,  and  aremher 
sorry  to  find  Aat  fikhel  is  her  very  counterpart,"  sa^  Lady  Mmgaret. 

^fiy  all  meaas  let  us  go  and  see  ik»  piotare,"  died  Laiy  Jaha,  start- 
ing ap.     ^'CoDM  and  shcnv  it  to  ns,  Mj.  Ayhner." 

The  door  opened  as  she  spoke,  and  Lady  AyUaer  looked  ai: 

"  Well,  yooag  people,  hvre  you  Anished  year  ghost  ttoiws?"  she  saii 

''  I  declare  I  am  aindd  to  movie  i"  oofamed  Coastaace  Meredith. 
^  I  should  die  of  fright  if  I  w«re  to  see  or  hear  anything  to-«iightt" 

"*  You  need  be  under  no  akrm,  Miss  Meredith,"  said  Gay.  <<  The 
ghost,  if  ever  there  were  one,  aaast  have  been  hud  long  ago,  fer  I  hsve 
jsever  seen  it.** 

"Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that,  Guy,"  said  Lady  Margaret.  " Ast 
pvnishment  for  yevr  iaerednlity,  the  Lady  MiUicest  might  appear  to  yon 
iMa  very  nagfaL" 

At  the  top  of  the  great  staircase  at  Hunsdon  there  was  an  immeBse 
lacding'l^aoe,  from  wlach  diverged  the  dfiereert  galieries.  Laoge  full- 
length  portraits  were  hung  round  rt,  forming  a  land  of  pictaro-gaUeiy, 
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nd  naaogst than  wts  tka  pioloro «£ ike  Lniy  MSBceaA.  Ahm^-na»' 
p^adoct  from  tbe  ooittag,  jhrew  ill  fall  light  uboa  dM  paining,  ciukblbg 
OS  to  see  digtioelly  the  whole  of  the  figare.  Beanfcifal,  indeed,  mm  that 
sweet,  ^Etir  eountenaace— one  you  could  gaie  at  until  the  featores  seemed 
to  start  ipom  die  oaavas,  md  the  lipt  to  montm  with  the  apirit  of  £fe — 
ftampii^  iAiB  piotttn  as  the  prodnction  «£  same  great  actiat,  >i4feo,  in 
eapying  that  loveh  ho^  aautt  me  oanght  andeaah^Ked  llie  real  expree* 
aMQoftlwarigiBil  The  dale,  1640,  ia  the  comer  told  diat  the  hkeneaa 
must  have  been  taken  about  the  period  of  Ae  Lady  MiMiceat's  awrriagti; 
mod  there  ^as  teaMlhing  hiidal  m  the  profasiim  of  while  laoe  and  satin 
of  her  dress.  The  goddea  hav  waa  airawyl  more  in  the  ftduon  ef  an 
afiler  dato  thaa  in  tfiat  eharaatonsii^  theoenrt  of  the  Qaeen  Hemietta 
Maria,  for  in  the  |daoe  of  tlie  short  onrla  dostering  OTer  the  forehead,  aa 
was  then  in  Tog«e,  the  wanry  folds  were  drawn  Cttsiriessly  off  the  smooth 
white  temples,  falling  in  rich  and  careless  masses  on  ^  grae^iil 
ahooldera. 

There  was  a  iook  ef  qaiet,  dreamy  happiaass  in  Ihe  eyes,  teUing  that 
the  flieasare  of  her  centent  was  fall.  Yet  at  the  same  time  yea  weae  iaa- 
pcaspod  by  m  certain  menraful  eizpeaasbn  in  the  delicate  month,  fore-' 
shadowing,  as  it  were,  the  doom  awaiting  that  bright  young  bride.  My 
ayea  wondered  feooa  die  picture  to  £d»].  Lady  Margaret  was  right ! 
Tbe  likeness  was  atrSdng,  not  only  in  Isrm  and  in  fsaton,  hot  especially 
ao  in  expreasnn.  The  vtry  look  that  I  have  before  described  as  exiatiag 
m  die  Lady  MMicepf  a  face,  comprised  one  of  the  chief  charms  in  Ethet'a 
— that  same  touching  shade  of  seriousness,  which  lent  a  peculiar  attraction 
la  Tie  youthfcd  ohasMter.  It  was  a  strange  ooiacidenoe,  hot  if  Ethel  had 
ant  for  herpietuffeinthiltgvbaBdfashienof  other  doya,  the  resemblaaoe 
eauld  aoaredy  fa»re  been  nraoh  stronger,  and  we  were  all  simaltaaeoosly 
atmok  by  the  foot 

''  By  Jove  !  Ethel,  I  wish  ^ou  were  not  so  like  die  ghost,"  said  Bob, 
wlKioe  nerves  (whisper  it  not  m  Gadi !)  I  strongly  suspected  were  a  little 
shaken  by  Guy's  Btray. 

^Whynet,  BebT  adeed  his  sister.  <<Iam  proud  of  beariag  the 
fointoot  resemblaQce  to  one  so  charmmg  and  ao  good.  It  does  not  foUow, 
yon  Acaow,  that  there  most  Itkewiae  ^exiat «  ainihsty  in  oor  &les." 

**  God  forbid  V*  ejaeulaled  Aylmer,  hastily,  who  was  standing  next  to  me. 

I  conhl  net  aoeennt  for  the  evident  uneasmeas  that  had  settled  on 
his  faoe  sinee  tbe  random  remark  of  Lady  Margaret's  respecting  the  re- 
semWanoe  between  fidiel  and  dM  Lady  MilhooDt's  ptctawe,  and  I  began 
to  think  timt  Gay  imdly  poaseased  a  certain  Toin  of  anperstitien  in  bis 
nature,  the  ndalenoe  of  w4ioh  I  had,  by  the  way,  at  odd  times  before  re- 
■nriied. 

''  Well !  bat  it  is  cpeer,  Ethd,  that  you  shoidd  chance  to  have  the 
identical  room  in  which  dte  poor  thing  was  aaardeced.  If  yen  were  to 
take  to  soaaDaaiboKaaa,  we  should  not  know  if  we  saw  die  ghost  or  real 
flesh  and  blood.     Hang  it,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  won't  I" 

'*  No  fear  ef  tlnit.  Bob.  I  am  not  gtren  to  auch  praotioes,''  returned 
£d^,  faraglnng,  *'  I  hegm  to  foel  mjmif  ^pnto  a  iMroine,  since  I  have 
diasoiered  how  maoh  innortanoe  is  attached  to  deeping  in  a  launted 

'H  you  «re  at  aH  nervous,  Ethel,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  ''I  wiU 
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sacrifice  myself  to  the  cause  of  friendship,  and  take  up  my  qoartm  in 
that  formidable  chamber  with  you.  I  shouldn't  mind  so  much  tempting 
the  Lady  Millicent's  society  in  company,  though  to  do  so  single-handed 
would  be,  perhaps,  beyond  me." 

'*  No,  thank  you,  Margaret ;  I  am  too  proud  of  the  distinction  I  haTe 
gained  to  share  it  with  any  one.  I  really  never  was  in  the  society  of  so 
many  ghost  believers  before.  Good  night  I  promise  faithfully  to  render 
a  strict  account  of  my  interview  with  the  Lady  Millicent,  shoukl  she 
honour  me  with  a  visit  to-night." 

"  You  had  better  accept  Margaret's  offer,  Ethel,"  said  Guy,  as  he  bade 
her  good  night.     <'  I  wish  I  had  not  told  that  foolish  story." 

Perhaps  a  certain  disquietude  in  his  tone  struck  her,  for  there  was  a 
look  of  wonderment  in  her  face  as  she  answered,  laughing : 

^'  My  dear  Guy  I  you  don't  suppose  I  could  really  be  Alarmed  by  a 
ghost  story?" 

^*  No;  but  still  you  might  possibly  feel  nervous,"  persisted  Aylmer. 

'^  I  can  assure  you  tliat  such  an  idea  would  never  enter  my  head,  Guy," 
replied  Ethel,  amused  by  his  pertinacity ;  and,  in  a  lower  tone,  I  heard 
"her  say,  *'  Don't  make  yourself  uneasy  on  that  account.  Good  night,  dear 
Guy." 

He  whispered  something  in  reply,  and  his  eyes  followed  her  as  she 
walked  down  the  gallery,  accompanied  by  Lady  Margaret,  who,  ooo- 
formably  with  that  invariable  rule  common  amongst  young  ladies,  of 
course  had  some  last  words  to  say,  for  which  there  had  been  no  time 
during  the  day. 

Think  not  that  I  wish  to  impugn  this  or  any  other  feminine  idiosyn- 
crasy. Why,  indeed,  should  not  the  fairer  part  of  creation  hold  their  con* 
claves  of  nocturnal  confidences  in  the  privacy  of  their  apartments,  as  we 
men  hold  ours  in  the  retired  precincts  of  the  smoking-room  ?  Who  would 
presume  to  dispute  their  right  to  the  indulgence  ? 

But  though  bachelors  must  remain  mute  on  a  subject  so  completely 
beyond  their  province,  vet  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  unlucky  Benedidc  who 
patters  up  and  down  his  cold  dressing-room  in  light  marching  costume 
of  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  wondering  when  that  apparently  inter- 
minable and  mysterious  conference  between  his  wife  and  Miss  Brown  will 
come  to  a  conclusion — it  occurs  to  me,  I  repeat,  that  the  same  much- 
tried  individual  may  possibly  consign  the  young  lady — mentally — ^to  the 
depths  of  the  sea ;  or,  in  a  milder  form  of  condemnation,  wish  that  sudi 
practices  were  not  prevalent  amongst  women — particularly  when  at  last 
the  verbose  young  woman  has  taken  her  departure,  he  is  not  yet  free 
to  drown  his  chagrin  in  slumber,  but  is  compelled  to  remain  aw«ke  fbf 
another  hour  listening  to  a  second-hand  edition  of  Miss  Brown's  senti- 
mentalities, from  the  treacherous  lips  of  her  confidante  his  wife ! 

Such  were  my  reflections  as  I  followed  Aylmer  to  the  smoking-room, 
which  on  that  particular  night  presented  even  a  more  than  usually  cosy 
and  comfortable  aspect. 

After  all,  there  are  few  things  better  than  a  good  cigar.  Under  its 
soothing  influence  how  many  cares  are  hushed  temporarily  to  rest !  How 
often  do  we  not  enter  the  smoking-room  at  night  with  our  nerves  i^, 
our  tempers  chafed  by  the  occurrence  of  some  vexatious  incident  during 
die  day,  tending  perhaps  to  the  subversion  of  certain  schemes  or  che^ 
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rished  hopes — in  fact,  nvith  everythuig  on  the  cross,  we  sit  down'  before 
the  fire,  gloomy  and  desponding,  inclined  to  consider  our  case  as  one 
thoroughly  hopeless,  when  lo !  before  the  second  cigar  is  finished  we 
begin  to  look  at  the  adrerse  circumstance  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Our  irritation  is  charmed  to  rest  by  the  talisroanic  power  of  that  never- 
fiuling  panacea,  and  yet  women,  in  their  short-sightedness,  would  deprire 
Q8  of  inis  our  comfort  and  our  consolation ! — never  deeming,  moreover, 
how  much  they  sometimes  owe  to  this  same  much-abused  cigar.  When 
that  long-dretided  bill  of  Madame  Laure  at  last  arrives,  displaying  to  the 
gaie  of  the  indignant  husband  a  long  account  of  crinoline  and  silk,  cul- 
minating in  an  alarming  total,  and  inciting  him  to  stem  resolves  of 
reformatory  restrictions  on  the  subject  of  her  future  expenditure — is  she 
not,  I  ask,  in  gratitude  bound  to  that  ^'  weed,"  under  the  calming  and 
soothing  effect  of  which,  acting  as  an  anodyne  on  the  ruffled  and  resent- 
ful feelings  of  her  angry  spouse,  he  gpradually  and  insensibly  begins  to 
look  more  leniently  on  the  extravagance  of  his  pretty  wife,  until  his  re- 
sentment softens  into  the  soliloquy,  ''Poor  little  thing!  After  all, 
perhaps,  she  didn't  mean  to  spend  so  much,  and  those  milliners  are  such 
confounded  harpies !  How  lovely  she  looks,  too,  in  that  ruby  velvet  with 
diamonds  in  her  hair  I"  The  menaced  lecture  likewise  fades  away  into 
the  following  mild  observation,  when  he  next  meets  the  fair  delinquent : 
*'  Darling,  I  think  that  Madame  Laure  knows  how  to  charge!'* 

On  the  night  in  question,  the  potent  spell,  whose  efficacy  I  have  been 
thus  hiuding,  failed  to  dispel  Guy's  unaccountable  restlessness  of  mood. 
One  man  after  another  wished  us  good  night  and  went  to  bed,  until  only 
Sir  Willoughby  Gresham  and  Bob,  besides  Aylmer  and  myself,  remained. 
The  worthy  baronet  was  didactic  and  pompous  in  the  extreme  on  this 
occasion,  something  having  possibly  occurr^  to  disturb  his  usual  equa- 
nimity and  self-complacency,  the  even  course  of  which,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, was  but  rarely  ruffled.     After  a  time  he  also  departed. 

*^  Thank  Heaven,  he's  gone !"  exclaimed  Guy,  knocking  the  ashes 
from  his  ci?ar.     ^*  That  fellow  is  at  times  a  great  bore." 

''  I  should  rather  think  he  was,"  chimed  in  Bob. 

<'  Come  now,  Bob,"  said  I,  laughing,  <'  you  are  rather  hard  upon  Sir 
Willoughby;  you  know  he  has  never  poached  upon  your  manor." 

"  I'll  take  precious  good  care  he  doesn't,  too,"  rejoined  Bob,  with  the 
utmost  coolness;  ^*  besides  which,  no  girl  worth  twopence  would  look  at 
him !" 

'*  Halte-ld,  mon  ami !  You  include  in  that  low  valuation  a  very 
pretty  giri." 

«<  Do  yon  mean  Margaret  ?"  asked  Bob,  hotly,  rising  suddenly  from 
the  recumbent  position  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself. 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  replied,  gravely.  The  boy  looked  at  me  fw  a 
moment,  and  then  burst  into  one  of  his  merry  peals  of  laughter : 

^^  Oh,  if  you  allude  to  Constance  Meredith,  I  should  say  they  were 
well  suited — good  looks  and  siller  versus  brains !"  After  a  pause,  he 
added,  *<  What  do  you  think  the  old  fool  asked  me  the  other  dapr  ?  In 
which  form  I  was  now  at  Eton?  Does  ha  suppose  that  men  remam  there 
until  they  are  middle-aged  ?" 

Aylmer  and  myself  exchanged  amused  glances  as  the  boy  thus  uncon- 
sciously betrayed  his  private  grudge  against  Sir  Willoughby,  who  had 
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insulted  his  amour  pcopre  iy  die  question.  Gay  laid  his  hand  nSke* 
tioDately  oa  Bob'»  sho«Mer ;  be  always  hwneDted  ktm,  pvtly,  perfaafM^ 
Waose  he  was  to  like  his  nstsr* 

^  Nerer  mad,  old  bov,"  he  said^  with  his  kind  snik;  <"  yea  will  havt 
8  Inr  passage  tiireogh  hfe  tf  ^e  tiros  aersr  tonss  to  ye»  whac^  viQ 
m^e  yom  wish  you  were  an  Eton  hoy  again." 

^  I  banre  had  jofly  thnes  at  dsar  dd  Eton,*'  said  Bob^  stnidc,  perhapB» 
by  oompuDctson  ett  veflecting  tint,  inadwrteotly,  he  might  have  implM 
a  slight  on  that  school^  wlw^h,  in  after  Itliy  men  kwk  bask  wjfmt  witfi 
feslingo  akin  to  those  611ing  die  heart  of  an  cM  ssldiary  who^  dnoi;^  the 
lonr  Tista  of  his  past  campaigns^  tarns  a  fond,  baskward  glaace  on  the 
iosipient  glorj  et  his  first  ^ht.  "^WeU,  I  mast  be  off  1"  said  Bob, 
bMakiar  the  silsnee  tfiat  had  ensoed,  caased,  perhaps,  Inr  old  nsemociss 
Us  wards  had  aMrjored  ap  coming  bade  te  ase,  )ake  die  distant  diinie  o£ 
hells-— rsminisosBses  of  the  chsar  old  days  when  I  afea  was  an  Eton  boy. 
*^  I  most  write  to  tbs  governor  before  ^  go  to  bed." 

*'  tHiy  not  pot  it  off  until  to.m<Mrrow,lBob  ?"  asked  'Mn^'* 

^  No,  I  diaa't  have  time  t»-morrow.  I'm  going  to  Arewsbary  with 
Lord  Grantham,  and  I  proavissd  Eldiel  to  write  ;  so  goad  aighL" 

"*  Well,  perhaps  I  shall  kK>k  in  la^m  you  before  I  tarn  m  myself"  said 
Aykwr. 

'<  Then,  m  all  probability,  yea  will  find  me  locked  in  die  anas  of 
Morpheosy"  retomed  Bob^  as  he  ckissd  the  door. 

Aylnwr  aod  I  oaadnoed  to  sasdse  on  iu  siknce.  I  nwde  eoe  or  twa 
remarks,  but  he  rtpKed  absendy,  as  if  his  thoaghta  were  fmt  away^  firom 
the  sabjeet ;  and  at  length  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  begaa  walking  ap 
and  down  the  room  in  a  restless,  disquieted  maaaer.  I  strore  to  biaai: 
die  apparentiy  unpleasant  train  of  ms  thoagfats  by  anodier  attraipt  at 
eooversation,  but  dus  time  it  was  met  by  no  resfoase.  Saddeaty  hs 
stopped  in  his  walk  belbre  laev  and  said  abropdy:  ^Vemmi,  da  you  be- 
lief m  prwtndments  P"  .  Aa^  widiont  wasting  for  mycq>ly,  he  went 
on :  <<  I  do !  And  I  have  a  kind  of  feefing,  wUck  I  cannot  get  rid  q£, 
that  there  is  something  of  enl  going  to  happen  to  mec" 

*<  Noassnss !  old  feUow,"  I  repli^  mystined  by  this  unosaai  mood  of 
Aylmer's^     ^' Yoa  are  not  well — hipped,  or  somctawig  ef  the  sort" 

He  sat  down  again  without  imnediately  answering,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
die  fire.    After  a  pause,  he  said : 

*^  You  may  laugh  at  me,  Vernon— you  may  think  me  absurd,  chfldidi 
even— and  certainly,  as  yon  <an  testify,  it  was  nerer  mj  wont  formerly 
to  be  affected  by  any  such  fancies,  chimeras— -call  them  what  yon  will--- 
bat  to-aight  I  foei  as  if  a  shadow  was  about  ta  foil'*  (and  here  his  voice 
slighdy  faltered)  ^  on  die  happiness  which,  iadeei^  I  have  aonmtimes 
thought  was  tee  great  to  last" 

I  endeaveaved  to  disakuse  Aylmer'smiad  ef  this  extraordinary  prspoe- 
sessioa,  nsing  arguments  Tery  logtca)  and  spemoos,  no  doubt,  but  yet  quite 
iaefficaaious.  Indeed,  I  doubt  die  wisdom  of  eombating  any  iaipressioai 
of  the  mind  by  syllogisms.  Where  they  cannot  be  icduced  to  a  nataral 
amse,  reason  b  about  dw  last  aax^ary  to  be  enlisted  in  d^ir  defeat  I 
was  much  concerned  to  see  Aylmer  so  unhinged  wm^  depressed,  and  I  did 
my  utmost  to  reanimate  his  lowered  spmts.  Dropping  the  baaCsiia^  tone 
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that  I  had  at  first  ignorandy  assumecl,  and  falling  more  into  the  spirit  of 
his  reflections,  we  talked  seriously  and  gravely  for  the  next  half-hour,  and 
when  I  wished  him  good  night,  1  hoped  that  he  had  in  a  measure  thrown 
off  his  gloomy  forebodings.  As  I  passed  through  the  picture-gallery  on 
my  way  to  my  room,  I  paused  for  a  minute  l^fore  the  portrait  of  the 
Lady  MiUicent  The  likeness  to  Ethel  was  certainly  singularly  strong, 
but  I  was  at  a  loss  to  divine  why  this  fact  should  have  so  materially  dis- 
composed Aylmer,  who  was  about  the  last  fellow  in  jthe  world  I  should 
have  imagined  likely  to  attach  importance  to  so  trifling  a  (^incidence^ 

My  room,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  ^ed  the  eaikem  terrace. 
Before  retiring  to  rest,  I  opened  my  window  and  looked  out  upon  it.  The 
night  was  clear  and  beautiful  The  moon,  almost  at  the  ^1^  touched 
every  thing  with  the  radiance  of  day,  flooding  with  its  cold  light  the  earden 
below,  in  which  the  separate  forms  of  the  flowers  were  &tinct,  £ough 
their  bright  hues  were  paled  by  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  terrace, 
with  its  hng,  low  balustrade,  stretched  immediately  beneath,  the  smooth- 
gravelled  breadth,  white  as  snow,  chequered  every  now  and  then  by  the 
long  shadows  thrown  across  it  by  the  mullioned  windows.  In  the  distance, 
the  outEne  of  the  black  mass  of  wood^  forming  an  effective  background, 
cut  sharply  against  the  sky,  in  which  thousands  of  stars  were  glittering. 
The  plaamng  of  the  fountain^  fell  with  a  luHine  sound  on  the  ear,  and  at 
intervals  the  wild,  dreary  hoot  of  the  owl  hnnce  the  prevailing  quiet  of 
the  night.  It  was  a  fitting  hour  for  spirits  to  wander  about  this  fair 
earth.  If^  indeed,  au^ht  can  tempt  them  to  return  to  it,  and  had  I  pos-. 
sessed  but  a  particle  of  that  faith  requisite  for  the  entertainment  of  such 
a  belief  I  should  have  expected  to  see  ^e  shadowy  form  of  the  Lady 
Millioent  glide  along  the  broad  terrace  in  the  bright  moonlight  But  no 
such  visbn  greeted  my  sight,  and  the  air  being  sharp  and  chilly,  I  closed 
the  window  and  sought  my  pillow. 

I  had  been  in  bed  about  naif  an  hour,  or  rather  more,  and  had  fallen 
into  ibat  pleasant  intermediate  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  where 
consciousneas  is  just  fading  into  dreamland,  when  suddenly  a  long,  piercing 


shriek  bvoke  upon  the  stUlness  of  the  night.  I  started  up.  That  fearful 
ciy,  as  of  one  in  a  dea|>erate  death-struggle,  seemed  to  float  round  the 
windows,  eehitnng  along  the  building,  and  then  subsiding  into  sileneek.  For 
a  few  seconds  I  remained  motionless,  almost  doubting  the  evidence  of  my 
hearing ;  and  then,  springing  to  the  window,  I  tore  aside  the  curtains, 
and !-..— Was^  it  indeed  a  vision,  or  an  appalling  reality  that  met  my 
gaw? 
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▲  vexed  question. 

Bt  Fbancis  Jacox. 

Quam  prme  ad  crimen  sine  crimine  ?  How  nearly  may  a  man  ap- 
proach to  gmlt,  without  being  guilty?  was  a  favounte  topic  or  vexed 
question  when  Casuistry  flourished. 

One  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  Twice-told  Tales  is  concerned  with  <'  a  vene- 
rable gentleman,  one  Mr.  Smith,**  whose  silver  hair  is  the  bright  symbol 
of  a  life  unstained,  except  by  such  spots  as  are  inseparable  from  human 
nature, — whose  solitude  is  one  night  broken,  allegorically,  by  the  entrance 
of  Fancy  with  a  show-box,  wherein  he  is  made  to  see  himself  committing 
sins  which  may  have  been  meditated  by  him,  but  never  were  embodied  in 
act.  Not  a  shadow  of  proof,  it  seems,  could  have  been  adduced,  in  any 
earthly  court,  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  slightest  of  those  sins  which  were 
thus  made  to  stare  him  in  the  face.  ^*  And  could  such  beings  of  cloudy 
fantasy,  so  near  akin  to  nothingness,  give  valid  evidence  against  him  at 
the  day  of  judgment?**  Such  is  the  query  propounded,  such  the  problem 
discussed,  such  the  grave  question  vexed,  in  the  fantasiestUck  entitled : 
Fancy's  Show-box  :  A  Morautt. 

For  to  meditative  souls  in  general,  and  to  curiously  speculative  Mr. 
Hawthorne  in  particular,  it  is,  as  he  says  at  starting,  a  point  of  vast  inte- 
rest, whether  the  soul  may  contract  guilty  stains,  in  all  their  depth  and 
flagrancy,  from  deeds  which  may  have  been  plotted  and  resolved  upon, 
but  which  have  never  come  into  outward  and  actual  existence.  Most  the 
fleshly  hand,  and  visible  frame  of  man,  set  its  seal  to  the  eril  designs  of 
the  soul,  in  order  to  give  them  their  entire  validity  against  the  sinner? 
It  is  not  until  the  crime  is  accomplished  that  guilt  clenches  its  gripe  upon 
the  guilty  heart,  and  claims  it  for  its  own.  Then,  and  not  before,  our 
author  argues,  "  sin  is  actually  felt  and  acknowledged,  and,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  repentance,  grows  a  thousand-fold  more  virulent  by  its  self- 
consciousness. 

"  Be  it  considered,  also,  that  men  over-estimate  their  capacity  for  eviL 
At  a  distance,  while  its  attendant  circumstances  do  not  press  upon  their 
notice,  and  its  results  are  dimly  seen,  they  can  bear  to  contemplate  it. 
They  may  take  the  steps  which  lead  to  crime,  impelled  by  the  same  sort 
of  moral  action  as  in  working  out  a  mathematical  problem,  yet  be  power- 
less with  compunction,  at  the  final  moment.  They  knew  not  what  deed 
it  was  that  they  deemed  themselves  resolved  to  do.  In  truth,  there  is  no 
such  thmo^  in  man's  natmre  as  a  setUed  and  full  resolve,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  except  at  the  very  moment  of  execution.*' 

Mr.  Hawthorne  would  hope,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  that  all  the  dread- 
ful consequences  of  sin  will  not  be  incurred,  unless  ike  act  have  set  its 
seal  upon  the  thought. 

There  is  another  story*  in  the  same  volume  which  tells  how  two 

♦  David  Swao. 
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villains  were  just  abont,  for  plander's  sake,  to  stab  to  the  heart  a  traveller 
sleeping  by  the  wayside,  when  interrupted  by  approaching  footsteps. 
Hereupon  each  ruffian  quietly  takes  a  oram  on  the  spot,  and  together 
they  depart,  rS  infectOy  <<  with  so  many  jlsts  and  such  laughter  at  their 
unaccomplished  wickedness,  that  they  might  be  said  to  have  gone  on 
their  way  rejoicing."  In  a  few  hours,  it  is  added,  they  had  forgotten  the 
whole  affair,  nor  once  imagined  that  the  recording  angel  had  written 
down  the  crime  of  murder  against  their  souls,  in  letters  as  durable  as 
eternity.     (But  does  this  square  with  the  writer's  previous  conclusion  ?) 

The  recording  angel's  book-keeping  is  altogether  divergent  from  that 
of  clerks  of  sessions  and  criminal  courts.  It  is  not  theft,  as  lawyers 
advise  us,  to  determine  to  steal  a  purse,  nor  to  follow  the  man  who  carries 
it  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  it,  nor  to  stretch  out  the  hand  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  it,  nor  even  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  the  same  intention. 
The  definition  is  not  satisfied — we  quote  an  essayist  on  the  Morality  of 
Advocacy — *'till  the  purse  is  actually  removed  from  its  place;  but  as 
soon  as  that  is  done,  the  crime  is  complete,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
temptation,  however  rapidly  repentance,  and  even  confession  and  restitu- 
tion, may  follow.  The  servant  who  sees  a  hal^enny  lying  about,  takes 
it  into  her  hand  with  the  intention  of  stealing,  and  immediately  changes 
her  mind  and  puts  it  back,  is  a  thief.  A  professional  criminal,  who  has 
planned  a  robbery  for  weeks  together,  who  has  gone  out  with  the  full 
intention  of  committing  it,  and  who  runs  away  at  the  last  moment  because 
he  sees  a  policeman  comine,  has  committed  no  crime  at  all.**  This  in- 
justice, if  so  it  must  be  caUed,  at  any  rate  this  ethical  anomaly,  is  inevit- 
able here  below.  But  they  manage  these  things  differently  in  another 
place. 

Le  mal  qui  ne  $e  fait  ptu,  observes  M.  Desir6  Nisard,  **  n'est  su  one 
de  oelui  qui  seul  connait  le  nombre  des  bons  et  des  m^hants  et  qui  pese 
les  soci^t^  et  les  siecles.*** 

For  tho'  in  law,  to  murder  be  to  kill. 
In  equitj  the  murder's  in  the  wULf 

The  ancients  frequently  touched  on  this  subject  of  a  guilty  will.  It  is 
the  animusy  and  not  the  act,  that  constitutes  the  crime,  says  Juvenal : 

— ^Soelns  intrk  se  taciturn  qui  cogitat  ullum 
Facti  crimen  habet. 

Seneca  teaches  that  he  who  is  about  to  commit  an  injuiy,  has  committed 
it  already :  injuriam  quifacturus  estjamficit  So  Keats,  in  an  ad- 
mired passage,^  speaks  of  the  ''  two  brothers  and  their  murdered  man," 
meaning  the  man  they  were  taking  away  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
murd«rmg  him. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  relates,  in  his  autobiography,  how  he  had  formed  a 
resolution,  in  case  he  could  meet  with  that  malicious  fellow,  Bandinello, 
one  of  the  blackest  (painted)  of  Ben's  many  black  beasts,  *'  to  fall  upon 
him,  and  punish  his  insolence"  without  quarter.  One  evening,  just  as 
Cellini  arrived  at  the  square  of  St.  Domenico,  in  Florence,  Bandinello 
entered  it  on  the  other  side— as  Ben  knew  to  be  Ban's  nightly  wont. 

•  Etudes  d'Histoire,  p.  259.  1 1^7  ^^^  W.  Montagu's  Poems. 

%  Isabella;  or,  the  Pot  of  Basil. 
TOU  LIT.  2  K 
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'Whereupon,  writes  Bea,  ^<  I  came  ap  to  him  ytith.  a  full  reaolatioii  to  do 
a  bloodj  piece  of  work  upon  the  spot.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  him  upon 
a  little  mule,  which  appeu^d  no  bigger  than  an  ass,  and  he  had  with  him 
a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age.  *  As  soon  as  he  perceived  me,  he  turned  as 
pale  as  death,  and  trembled  all  over;  I,  who  knew  what  a  cowardly 
wretch  he  was,  cried  out  to  him,  *  Fear  nothing,  vile  poltroon !  I  do  not 
think  you  worth  striking.'  He  gave  me  a  kx^  of  the  most  abject  pniil- 
lanimity,  and  returned  no  anewer. 

''I  thereupon  resumed  just  and  virtuous  sentiments,  and  returaed 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  preventing  me  from  perpetrating  the  rash 
action  I  intended.  Being  in  this  manner  delivered  from  the  diabolical 
frenzy  by  which  I  had  been  agitated,  I  recovered  my  spirits,"  &c.* 

Ben  (italice)  it  was  for  Ben  that  he  stopped  just  in  time,  and  that  Ban 
became  not  his  ban — in  the  shape  of  a  life-long  remorse  (if  at  least  fien 
was  capable  of  that  sort  of  feeling). 

Ob  yet, 

Thank  Heaven  that  you  have  not  quite  barter'd  regret 
Per  remorse,  nor  the  sad  self-redemptions  of  grief 
For  a  seu-retribution  beyond  all  rehef  !t 

Possibly  the  author  of  these  lines  was  not  unmindful,  as  he  wrote  them, 
of  a  near  relation's  picture  of ''  nobler  Uiss  still"  than  the  sudden  relief  of 
pain — ^the  rapture  of  the  conscience,  namely,  at  the  sudden  release  inm 
a  guilty  thought  We  refer  to  Harley  L'Estrange,  when  ^*  the  sense  of 
the  danger  his  soul  had  escaped — ^the  fall  knowledge  of  the  gpnlt  to 
which  the  fiend  had  tempted — came  dread  before  \m  clearing  vision." 
He  had  meditated  foul  wrong  towards  his  oldest  friend.  And  thus  already 
had  he  been  apostrophised  on  the  eve  of  its  meditated  accomplishment: 
*^  But  woe,  woe  to  thee,  Harley  L' Estrange,  if  to-morrow  at  this  hour 
thou  stand  at  the  heartlutone,  thy  designs  accomplished.  .  •  •  Yrilt  thou 
ever  wash  horn  thy  memory  the  stain  ?";^ 

So  again  Adam  Smith  moralises  on  the  case  of  a  roan  who,  having 
resolved,  and  perhaps  taken  measures  to  perpetrate  some  crime,  has  for^ 
innately  been  prevented  by  an  accident  which  put  it  out  of  hb  power — 
such  a  man  bemg  **  sure,  if  he  has  any  remains  of  conscience,  to  regard 
this  event  all  his  life  after  as  a  great  and  signal  deliverance."  He  can 
never  think  of  it,  our  philosopher  goes  on  to  say,  without  returning 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  saving  him  from  actual  guilt,  and  therefore  from 
life-long  horror  and  remorse  : — but  though  his  hands  are  innocent,  he  is 
conscious  that  his  heart  is  equally  guilty  as  if  he  had  executed  his  resolve. 
Still,  it  gives,  practically,  great  ease  to  his  conscience,  to  consider  that 
the  crime  was  not  executed,  though  he  knows  that  the  failure  arose  from 
1)0  virtue  in  him.  "  To  remember  how  much  he  was  resolved  upon  it, 
has  no  other  effect  than  to  make  him  regard  his  escape  as  the  greater  and 
more  miraculous :  for  he  still  fancies  that  he  has  escaped,  and  he  looks 
back  upon  the  danger  to  which  his  peace  of  mind  was  exposed,  with  that 
terror,  with  which  one  who  is  in  safety  may  sometimes  remember  the 
hazard  he  was  in  of  falling  over  a  precipice,  and  shudder  with  terror 
at  the  thought.*'§     For,  by  one  stroke  and 

*  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  book  iv.  ch.  iv.  f  Owen  Meredith,  Lncile. 

i  M7  l^ovel,  book  zii.  chapters  xxviii.  and  xxxl. 

§  Adam  Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  part  ii.  sec.  ili. 
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^in  one  moment,  we  may  plunge  our  years 

In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  oliglit 

Of  our  own  soul  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears, 

And  colour  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night.* 

Shakspeare  had  thought  deeply,  and  has  touched  repeatedly,  oa  this 
Mneral  subject.  The  distinotioo  broadly  drawn  by  huBDan  judgments 
between  a  guilty  design  and  a  gUilty  deed,  he  illustrates  in  Bolingbroke's 
answer  to  Aumale,  when  the  latter  rushes  in,  and  implores  pardon  before- 
bftnd  for  a  yet  unavowed  crime  : 

BoL  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this  &ult  ? 
If  but  the  first,  how  heinous  e*er  it  be. 
To  win  thy  after-love  I  pardon  thee.f 

To  which  a  parallel  passage  might  be  quoted  in  Isabella's  plea  for  the 
life  of  Angelo : 

Let  him  not  die :  My  brother  had  but  justice. 

In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  oied : 

For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  overtake  his  bad  intent; 

And  wmst  be  buried  but  as  an  imtent 

That  perish*  d  by  the  way :  ikmgkts  art  no  subjects  ; 

Intents  but  merely  thomghts.X 

Suffolk  less  charitably  pleads,  a  special  pleader,  against  the  spirit  of 
leniency  such  as  this,  where  he  supposes  the  case  of  one 

Who  being  accused  a  crafty  murderer. 
His  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over. 
Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed.  § 

It  is  too  truly  objected  by  English  critics,'  that  a  French  dramatist's 
notion  of  virtue  would  seem  to  resolve  itself  into  the  conception,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  some  base  design  against  the  honour  of  a  fhend,  or  the 
chastity  of  a  woman,  and  a  valiant  conquest  of  the  meditated  villany  at 
tiie  last  moment.  His  hero  must  sin  greatly  in  thought,  before  he  can 
prerail  upon  himself  to  exhit)it  a  little  virtuous  instinct  in  act.  His 
example  is  that  of  loose  and  vagrant  passions  checked  on  the  eve  of  con- 
sammation  by  an  impulse.  ^^  In  England,  we  place  the  morality  of  the 
stage  on  a  dtfFerent  basis.  We  do  not  dramatise  mental  violations  of  the 
Decalogue,  and  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  the  non-commission  of  crimes 
which  we  hold  it  to  be  demoralising  even  to  contemplate.**  We  do  not 
sit  in  the  playhouse  '*  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  imperfect 
criminal  retreat  from  his  purpose  in  the  end."|| 

When  with  a  sudden  revulsion  his  heart  recoils  from  its  purpose, 
As  from  the  verge  of  a  crag,  where  one  step  more  is  destruction.^ 

Let  us  hope  that  the  French  conception  of  virtue,  as  thus  delineated, 
may  not  take  root  downward  and  bear  fruit  upward,  on  English  soil ; 
and  that  few  censors  of  our  press  may  have  to  say  of  native  fiction  what 

*  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto  ilL 

t  King  Richard  H.,  Act  V.  Sc.  S.  %  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  V.  Sc  1. 

§  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.  Act  HI.  8c.  1. 

f  Wettmnster  Review^  New  Series,  V.  96.    Art. :  The  English  Stage. 
)  Longfellow,  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
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a  discerning  jadge*  said  of  a  novel  entitled  <^  Creeds,''  that  the  author^g 
definition  of  innocence,  so  far  as  it  could  be  made  out,  is,  to  be  ready  and 
willing  to  do  wicked  things,  but  not  yet  to  have  done  them. 

True,  most  true,  that  l^tween  the  crime  designed,  and  the  crime  com- 
mitted, there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed — by  the  communis  iensus  of  practical 
ethics.     When  (Enone  reasons  with  Phedre, 

?ael  crime  a  pa  prodoire  on  trouble  si  pressant  ? 
OS  mains  n'ont  point  tremp^  dans  le  sang  innocent  ? 

the  wo-begone  queen  replies, 

Gr&ces  an  ciel,  mes  mains  ne  sont  point  criminelles. 
But  for  all  that,  in  her  case,  it  is  due  alike  to  rhyme  and  reason  to  add, 

Pldt  aox  dieox  que  mon  coBur  i^i  innocent  comme  elles  If  . 

But  it  is  something,  it  is  much,  that  besides  her  self-reproachful  JPUa 
aux  dieux  I  she  can  vent,  as  regards  criminal  action,  an  earnest  Chrdcet 
au  ciel  I  She  has  not  crossed  the  gulf,  which,  deep  as  it  may  be,  it  takes 
but  one  step  to  cross.  She  has  not  come  to  the  pass  of  the  accomplished 
criminal,  who,  in  virtue  or  by  vice  of  his  accomplbhed  fact,  must  fall  into 
the  strain  of  guilty  Hesperus,  and  say, 

Wickedness, 
How  easy  is  thy  lesson !    Now  I  stand 
Up  to  the  throat  in  blood;  from  Mercy's  records 
For  evermore  my  guilty  name  is  razed. 
But  yesterday,  oh  blessed  yesterday, 
I  was  a  man ; 
And  now — I  start  amazed  at  myself.} 

It  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Disraeli's,  that  the  pursuit  of  faming,  oftener 
than  any  other,  leads  men  to  self-knowledge.  Appallea,  he  argoei,  by 
die  absolute  destruction  on  the  verge  of  which  the  gamester  finds  his 
early  youth  just  stepping;  aghast  at  the  shadowy  crimes  which,  under 
ike  influence  of  this  life,  seem,  as  it  were,  to  rise  upon  his  soul,  often  he 
hurries  to  emancipate  himself  from  this  fktal  thraldom,  and  with  a  mined 
fortune  and  marred  prospects,  yet  thanks  his  Creator  that  his  soul  is  still 
white,  and  his  conscience  clear§  from  those  dark  stains  which  Phedxe 
deprecated,  from  that  one  '*  damned  spot"  of  which  all  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  could  not  cleanse  Lady  Macbeth's  little  hand. 

It  is  Horace's  teaching,  in  one  of  his  seriously  reflective  moods,  that 
not  Heaven  itself  can  annihilate  or  undo  a  deed  done— iton  tamea 
irritum  Qnodcunque  retro  est,  efficiet ; 

^neque 

Diffinget,  infectomque  reddet 
Quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vezit.|| 

*  In  BmdU^i  Queaierl^  Review,  IL463. 

i  Racine,  rh^dre,  I.  S. 
Beddoei,  The  Brides*  Tragedy,  Act  17.  Sc  1. 
bee  '*  The  Young  Duke,''  book  iv.  cb.  vL 
Hor.  Carm.,  IIL  29. 
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Oh  the  fierce  sense 
Of  hopelessness !    TkefauU  u  done  I    No  keen 
Bemorse,  no  holr  law  of  penitence. 
Not  God  himself  can  make  it  not  have  been  ; 
Tho'  Angels  whisper  peace,  that  thought  comes  in  between.* 

Pk«meditation,  writes  Mr.  Carlyle,  is  not  performance,  is  not  surety  of 
performance;  it  is  perhaps,  at  most,  surety  of  letting  whoso  wills  perform. 
From  the  purpose  of  crime,  he  adds,  to  the  act  of  crime,  there  is  an 
abyss ;  wonderful  to  think  of.  "  The  finder  lies  on  the  pistol ;  but  the 
man  is  not  yet  a  murderer ;  nay,  his  whole  nature  staggering  at  such  a 
oontammation,  is  there  not  a  oonfiised  pause  rather — one  last  instant  of 
poesibility  for  him  ?  Not  yet  a  murderer;  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  light 
triflesf  whether  the  most  fixed  idea  may  not  yet  become  unfixed.  One 
slight  twitch  of  a  muscle,  the  death-flash  bursts  ;  and  he  is  it,  and  will 
for  Eternity  be  it ; — and  Earth  has  become  a  penal  Tartarus  for  him ; 
his  horiion  girdled  now  not  with  golden  hope,  but  with  red  flames 
of  remorse;  voices  from  the  depths  of  Nature  sounding,  Wo,  wo  on 
him  !"t 

We  may  apply  in  this  stem,  solemn  sense,  what  Oswald  says  in 
Wordsworth's  tragedy  : 

Action  is  transitory — a  step,  a  blow. 

The  motion  of  a  mnacle — the  toay  or  that~^ 

'Tie  done,  and  in  the  after-vacancy 

We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betray'd : 

Suffering  is  permanent,  obscure  and  dark, 

And  shi^  the  nature  of  infinity.  § 

But  this  same  Oswald  is  a  daring  sophist;  and  in  his  sneering  disdain  of 
oompunctions  visitioffs  on  the  part  of  the  man  he  is  tempting  to  crime, 
he  thus  touches  on  the  contingencies  of  criminal  action^- 

What  \  feel  remorse,  where,  if  a  cat  had  sneezed, 
A  leaf  had  fallen,  the  thing  had  never  been 
Whose  very  shadow  gnaws  us  to  the  vitals.  || 

This  consideration  of  contingencies,  this  question  of  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
is  forcibly  illustrated  in  Schiller's  WaUejuteini  Tod,  In  the  first  act  of 
that  tragedy,  Wallenstein  soliloquises  in  this  strain  of  quasi-fataljsm : 
Can  he  no  longer  what  he  would?  no  longer  draw  back  at  his  liking? 
be  must  do  the  deed  because  he  thought  of  it  ? 

Bv  the  great  Gk)d  of  Heaven !  it  was  not 
My  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolved. 
I  out  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it. 

Again  and  again  he  pauses,  and  remains  in  deep  thought    Anon  comes 
the  reflectbn : 

♦  Chauncy  Hare  Townshend,  The  Mystery  of  EviL  ' 

t  So  Longfellow,  in  the  context  of  a  passage  already  cited: 

"  Strange  is  the  life  of  man,  and  fatal  or  fkted  are  moments, 
Whereupon  turn,  as  on  hinges,  the  gates  of  the  wall  adamantine." 

}  Carlyle's  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  part  ilL  book  i.  ch.  iv. 
S  The  Borderers.    A  Tragedy.    Act  UL  1  Ibid.,  Sc.  6. 
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My  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom : 
Once  sufer'd  to  escape  from  its  saf^  corner 
Within  the  heart,  its  nursery  and  birthfJaoe, 
Sent  forth  into  the  Foreign,  it  belongs 
For  ever  to  those  sly  mancioos  powers 
Whom  ne?er  art  of  man  conciliated. 

And  the  scene  of  agitated  hesitancy  closes  with  the  rooodj  mm*B  self* 
gratolation  on  his  conscience  being,  thus  far,  free  from  orime: 

Yet  it  is  pure— as  yet !— the  crime  has  come 
Not  o'er  thb  threshold  yet — so  slender  is 
The  boundary  that  divideth  life's  two  paths.* 

Happier  he  that  can  put  himself  in  Hubert's  case,  and  honestly  aflirm, 

•This  hand  of  mine 

Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, — 
Not  ijainted  with  the  crimson  drops  of  blood. 
Withm  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  martherous  thought.f 

A  happiness  only  to  be  rated  aright,  perhaps,  by  an  actual  "  murtherar,'' 
like  the  nameless  one  from  whom  Shakspeare  wrings  the  most  natonl, 
most  unavailing  cr}*, 

0  that  it  were  to  do ! — ^What  hare  we  dona  ?t 

Well  it  is,  for  all  of  us,  that  we  cannot  discern  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,  one  in  another — cannot  detect  the  almost  culprit,  the 
imperfect  criminal,  under  the  (air  outside  of  the  seemingly  perfect  gentle- 
man. There  is  a  poem  of  Barry  Cornwall's,  devoted  to  what  some  might 
consider  a  morbid  analysis  of  a  friend's  *'  Interior"  (that  is  the  name  of 
the  piece),  in  which  the  person  addressed,  hidierto  reckoned  die  ^  flower 
of  jolly,  gamesome,  rosy  fnends,"  is  bid 

Unloose  your  heart,  and  let  me  see 
What's  hid  within  tliat  ruby  round. 

The  result  of  the  revelation  is,  that  here  *'  our  ill-paired  union  ends." 
At  least,  the  intimacy  is  destroyed.  The  fellowship  is,  on  second 
thoughts,  allowed  to  continue—^on  slacker  terms,  indeed,  and  by  a 
frailer  tenure,  but  still  a  recognised  existence,  such  as  it  may  be. 

No, — diet's  j<^  on,  from  mom  to  night ; 
Less  close  than  we  were  wont,  indeed ; 
Why  should  I  hate,  because  I  read 
The  SDots  kept  secret  from  my  sight, 
And  force  some  unborn  situ  to  light  ?$ 

Owen  Meredith — if  that  now  transparent  neeodonym  is  still  to  be 
used — in  the  opening  soliloquy  of  his  Clytemnestra,  makes  the  guilty 
queen — guilty  in  thought,  and  not  as  yet  in  deed — meditate  on  the 
compunctious  visitings  that  perturb  her  bosom,  and  ask  hersdf  the 
reason  of  all  this  incurable  unrest.  Wherefore  to  her — to  her,  of  all 
mankind,  this  retribution  for  a  deed  undone  ? 

*  The  Death  of  Wallenttein,  Coleridge*s  translation.  Act  I.  Sc  ^paaim. 

t  King  John,  Act  IT.  Sc.  2. 

t  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.  Act  HI.  Sa  2. 

§  B.  W.  Proctor,  Dramatic  Scenes,  &c.,  p.  317. 
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Eor  many  mea  oulU?6  their  aum  of  crimes. 
And  eat,  and  drink,  and  lift  up  thankful  hands. 
And  take  their  rest  securely  in  the  dark. 
Am  I  not  innocent — or  more  than  these  ? 
There  is  no  blot  of  murder  on  my  brow, 
Nor  any  taint  of  blood  upon  my  robe. 
— ^It  is  the  thought !  it  is  the  thought !  .  .  .  and  men 
*  Judge  us  by  acts !  ...  as  tho'  one  thunder-clap 

Let  all  Olympus  out.* 

In  fine,  the  g^t  of  her  wistful  self-questioning  is,  why  should  she,  an 
unperfect  criminal,  be  tortured  with  remorse  as  for  a  perfected  crime  ? 

But  it  comes  across  her,  in  au  af^er-stage  of  her  progress  towards  ac- 
complished guilty  that 

Surely  sometimes  the  unseen  Eumenides 

Do  prompt  our  musing  moods  with  wicked  hints. 

And  lash  us  for  our  crimes  ere  we  commit  them. 


TINTOBBTTO. 

BT  DR.  MIOHBLSBir. 


Iir  the  French  Gallery  of  Drawing  in  th«  last  Exhibition  (Ken- 
sington) there  was  seen  a  picture  by  Coignet,  bearing  in  the  Catalogue 
No.  401,  and  described  simply  ^  The  Daughter  of  Tintoretto."  It 
simply  shows  the  latter  taking  the  likeoees  of  his  child,  who  had  just 
died.  His  countenance  is  stiff  and  stem,  his  eyes  are  dry,  though  his 
heart  bleeds  within  him.  But  very  few,  if  any,  are  acquainted  with  the 
nelaneholy  and  deeply  romantic  circumstances  that  brought  about  the 
death  of  the  fiair  Alizm  (that  was  her  name)  when  hardly  fifteen  years 
old,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  an  episode-picture  to  which  is  still  seen  in 
the  Louvre,  entitled  *'Lavinia  (daughter  of  Titian)  and  Tintoretto,'* 
where  the  latter  is  seen  breaking  to  pieces,  in  violent  rage,  the  guitar  on 
which  Lavinia  had  been  playing  before  the  gvests  of  her  father.  These 
two  pictures  form  the  two  extreme  points  in  the  romantic  life  of  Tinto- 
retto, and  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  thank  us  for  giving  him  the  clue  to 
them  by  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  history  of  that  celebrated  painter  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Giacomo  Robusti  was  the  son  of  a  dyer  in  Venice.  Already,  at  an 
early  age,  the  boy  evinced  remarkable  taste  for  drawing,  and  a  peculiar 
fine  sense  for  the  effect  produced  by  a  due  distribution  of  colours.  Hia 
&tfaer  accordingly  apprenticed  him  to  a  modest  painter  of  mediocre  merit, 
in  whose  studio  the  boy  learned  to  make  pencil  drawings  from  sculptured 
models,  and  occasionally,  also,  to  handle  the  painting^brush.  Titian,  an 
old  schoolfellow  of  the  painter,  frequently  paid  a  visit  to  the  studio  of  his 


♦  Clytemnestra  (1855),  p.  2. 
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fnend,  with  whom  he  used  to  ooQvene  on  the  topics  connected  with  their 
art  On  one  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  hb  little  girl,  the  fair, 
golden-haired  Lavinia,  who  was  running  about  from  easel  to  easel  of  the 
numerous  students,  whilst  her  father  was  engaged  in  deep  conTm^ation 
with  his  friend.  AH  of  a  sudden  the  deep  silence  that  usually  prevailed 
around  them  was  broken  by  the  girl,  who,  clapping  her  hands  with 
childbh  mirth  and  loud  laughter,  pulled  her  father  to  the  easel  of  young 
Robusti,  and,  pointing  to  his  canvas,  on  which  he  was  painting  a  scene 
from  Paradise,  exclaimed,  "  Look,  papa,  at  the  dyer  (Tintoretto),  who 
besmears  his  figures  with  such  gay  colours  as  if  they  were  at  a  bal 
masqu^  !  Is  it  not  funny,  papa  ?"  All  the  pupils  joined  in  the  burst  of 
laughter,  and  even  the  master  himself  could  not  help  smiling  at  poor 
Robusti,  who  looked  foolish  and  ashamed.  Titian,  however,  approached 
the  easel  with  a  benign  look  at  the  poor  boy,  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
company,  and,  having  attentively  examined  the  picture,  sud  to  his 
daughter : 

'*  You  are  right,  Lavinia ;  the  boy  is  now  certainly  only  a  Tintoretto, 
but  he  will  one  day  become  a  glorious  painter,  or  my  name  is  not 
Titian !"  And,  turning  to  hb  friend,  he  said,  *'  Would  you  give  him 
over  to  me  ?" 

<<  With  all  my  heart !"  was  the  reply.  <<  I  know  that  Giacomo  will 
soon  beat  me  in  the  art  Take  him,  then,  under  your  tuition,  that  your 
prophecy  may  be  fulfilled." 

For  ^ur  vears  Robusti  worked  hard  in  the  studio,  and  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  oi  Titian,  and  he  made  such  wonderful  progress  that  he  soon 
became  the  favourite  pupil  of  Tidan,  who  secretly  sidmired  the  power  and 
boldness  of  his  brush,  assisted  by  a  most  lively  imagination.  The  com- 
positions of  young  Robusti,  it  b  true,  were  frequently  too  bulky,  his 
figures  too  open  and  widely  spread,  and  hb  illuminations  too  daoliog, 
while  the  tone  of  hb  colouring  still  drew  on  him  the  sobriquet  Tinto- 
retto ;  yet  every  stroke  betrayed  a  glowing  fancy,  a  true  artbtic  soul, 
and  the  seed  of  growing  genius.  Robusti  became,  little  by  little^  so  used 
to  that  nickname,  that  he  soon  passed  by  that  name  with  all  hb  friends  and 
acquaintances  at  Venice.  The  child,  however,  who  gave  him  first  that 
name,  had,  in  the  mean  while,  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  beautiful 
Violante  Yechio,  been  sent  for  education  to  the  convent  of  the  Sbters  of 
the  Heart  of  Chrbt,  at  Padua,  whence,  after  the  lapse  of  four  years,  she 
returned  to  the  palace  of  her  father  at  Venice.  From  that  period  the  life 
of  Titian  imderwent  many  changes.  A  duenna  (governess  and  com- 
panion) was  taken  into  the  house,  and  the  fair  Lavinia  began  to  pay  and 
receive  vbits,  while  the  halls  of  Titbn's  mansion  were  now  opened  to  gay 
and  dbtinguished  company.  Titian  himself  rejoiced  at  the  tribute  of 
admiration  paid  to  the  talents  and  beauty  of  hb  golden-haired  Lavinia, 
and  he  was  lavbh  in  dinner  and  evening  parties,  which  were  honoured  by 
the  richest  and  greatest  of  the  hind,  and  Titian  may  already,  then,  have 
indulged  in  the  bright  prospect  of  seebg  hb  daughter  nuurried  to  some 
noble  grandee  or  princely  duke,  for  in  those  times  it  was  considered  an 
honour  to  be  allied  with  an  eminent  artbt  Titian  was,  however,  soon  to 
learn  that  the  heart  of  woman  does  not  always  aspire  to  rank  and  wealth; 
its  choice  b  of  a  more  refined  nature,  apart  from  the  gloss  and  glitter  of 
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social  distinction.  Young  Lavinia  cared  but  little  about  the  admiration 
of  the  high  and  distinguished:  her  love  was  fixed  on  one  whose  social 
position  was  modi  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  her  other  suitors;  he  was 
only  a  young  sculptor  of  Bologna^  and  by  name  Francesco  Bolognai  who 
hacl  resided  for  some  time  at  Venice. 

Lavinia's  return  to  her  paternal  roof  had  produced  a  great  change,  not 
only  in  the  mansion,  but  also  in  the  studio  of  Titian,  which  she  visited 
daily  for  a  few  moments;  and  during  that  short  visit  the  pupils  forgot 
their  allotted  task  in  the  silent  admiration  of  the  new  beauty,  who  walked 
from  easel  to  easel  like  a  stately  princess  in  a  picture-gallery.  There  was 
only  one  of  the  pupils  with  whom  she  exchanged  a  few  friendly  words  on 
stopping  at  his  easel,  and  that  was  Robusti,  whom  she  had  christened 
Untoretto,  and  whose  paintings  she  much  admired.  The  consequence 
was  that  Robusti  fell  deeply  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  fancied  that  his 
love  was  redprocated. 

It  was  customary  with  Titian  to  invite  his  pupils  to  his  evening  parties, 
and  you  could  see  them  there  walking  arm  in  arm  with  the  great  and 
noble  of  the  land  as  with  their  equals,  for  the  pupils  of  the  great  maestro 
were  looked  upon  as  titular  nobility  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  birth  and 
fiunily,  and  it  was  there  that  Robusti  at  last  discovered  the  secret  of 
Lavinia's  heart — ^her  love  for  the  young  sculptor — and  since  that  dis* 
coyery  a  thousand  furies  of  hell  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  his 
feelings  of  revenge  and  jealousy  knew  of  no  bounds,  and  he  frequentiy, 
when  overcome  by  such  torments,  left  the  studio  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
finished task,  threw  himself  into  a  gondola,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
rowed  about,  no  matter  whither,  for  several  hours  together.  Lavinia 
guessed  his  love  for  her,  but  all  she  could  return  was  the  assurance  of  a 
sisterly  affection — an  affection  that  his  heart  did  not  covet. 

On  one  of  those  evenings  when  the  guests  had  assembled  at  Titian's, 
the  latter,  with  his  fm  daughter,  were  walking  arm  in  arm  up  and  down 
the  g^rand  saloon,  at  the  side  of  the  celebrated  portrait-painter  Sebastiano 
Piombo,  with  whom  Titian  was  conversing  on  some  topic  of  the  day, 
when  suddenly  a  ditty,  sung  by  a  manly  voice  and  accompanied  by  a 
gmtar,  arrested  the  step  of  Lavinia.  It  was  Bologna,  who  amused  the 
company  in  the  adjoinmg  room  with  a  few  songs,  accompanied  by 
Lavinia's  guitar,  which  had  been  lying  on  the  table  in  that  room.  Re- 
leasing her  arm  from  that  of  her  fatiier's,  she  stepped  into  the  room 
whence  the  music  proceeded.  At  her  approach  the  sineer  stopped,  and, 
bending  one  knee  before  her,  he  kissed  the  strings  of  the  instrument, 
which  he  handed  to  her  with  the  request  to  &vour  the  company  with  a 
aong.  Lavinia  did  as  requested,  to  the  delight  of  the  company,  who 
always  admired  the  sweetness  of  the  voice  and  the  skilfiil  play  of  Lavinia, 
who  had  seated  herself  •  on  a  gold-embroidered  stool,  while  the  company, 
of  both  sexes,  placed  themselves  on  the  floor  around  her.  There  was  only 
<me  who  stood  erect  among  the  seated  company;  he  was  leaning  against 
one  of  the  marble  pillan,  looking  gloomily  askant  at  his  master's 
daughter. 

**  Look  at  Giacomo  Robusti  T  exclaimed  one  of  the  company ;  ''  he 
alone  seems  to  despbe  kneeling  before  the  direst  of  Venice.*' 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  Bologna ;  *'  he  will  soon  &11  to  the  dust  of  her 
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feet  at  the  first  sound  of  her  Toice.  He  has,  perhaps,  neyer  as  yet  heard 
her  siDg.    Poor  Giaoomo !" 

A  glance  of  hatred  shot  from  the  hlaek  ejres  of  Rohusti  at  the  speaker, 
and  a  bitter  retort  was  hovering  on  his  lips,  when  Larinia,  anticipating  a 
scene,  said  softly: 

'<  Leare  my  Rohusti  alone ;  he  is  the  favoarite  pnpil  of  my  father,  and 
the  tender  fnend  of  my  younger  brother,  Horatio,  and,  oonsequently, 
also  my  friend." 

LaTinia  having  finished  her  song,  she  handed  the  instromeiit  back  to 
Bologna  to  give,  in  his  turn,  a  vood  treat  He  was  aboot  touching  the 
strings,  when  a  powerful  hand  behind  his  shoulders  grasped  at  the  neck 
of  the  guitar,  and,  with  a  violent  jerk,  snatched  it  from  his  hands.  On 
turning  round  the  sculptor  beheld  the  ghastly  countenance  of  Robnsti, 
who,  with  a  loud  crash,  dashed  the  instrument  against  the  marble  pillar, 
and  broke  it  to  pieces.  Like  an  angry  demi-god,  the  culprit  stood  roliing 
his  dark  eyes,  while  a  mopkins^  smile  convulsed  his  lips. 

**  Curse  on  him !"  shrieked  he,  with  a  trembling  voice — *'  curse  oo  him 
who  dares  to  touch  the  strings  afW  Lavinia  !** 

The  whole  company  jumped  up  with  an  air  of  indignation  and  be* 
wilderment,  while  Francesco  approached  towards  the  excited  culprit,  and 
both  were  measuring  each  other  with  threatening  looks. 

*^  Are  you  mad  ?"  asked  Bologna  at  last,  in  wrath. 

But,  without  giving  time  for  a  reply,  Lavinia  had  approached  her 
lover,  and,  putting  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  said,  softly: 

**  Don't  be  angry  with  poor  Robusti ;  he  is  not  well ;  and  you,  of  all, 
ought  and  should  have  pity  on  him.  As  for  you,  Giacomo,  you  go 
home  immediately.  You  vowed  roe  even  yesterday  eternal  brotfaeihr 
friendship :  you  have  broken  that  vow,  and,  as  a  punishment,  I  banish 
you  from  my  presence  for  the  whole  evening.  To-morrow  you  will  besr 
more  from  me,  and  the  li^ht  of  the  day  will,  I  hope,  show  you  the  aiad- 
ness  of  your  conduct  to-night" 

'^  I  go ;  but  do  not  count  on  my  repentance,"  replied  he,  spitefbUy* 
'^  I  would  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.*'  Saying^  which,  he 
bowed  to  the  company,  and  withdrew. 

Haring  thus  satisfied  his  petty  revenge,  Robusti  felt  himsdf  for  Ae 
moment  free  and  happy.  On  entering  his  studio,  however,  next  naoming, 
qualms  of  conscience  saddened  hb  heart,  and  he  longed  for  an  interview 
with  Lirinia,  but  neither  she  nor  her  father  made  their  usual  appearance 
in  the  studio.  After  the  lapse  dF  some  hours,  however,  TiUan  entered, 
followed  by  his  two  sons,  all  clad  in  their  gala  suits,  and  after  announcing 
to  his  pupils  the  betrothal  of  his  daughter  to  Bologna,  he  turned  to 
Robusti,  and  said  friendly : 

"  Follow  me,  Giacomo,  to  my  Hbrary,  where  I  am  diarged  with  a  com* 
mission  for  you  from  Larinia." 

Robusti  followed  him  in  a  sort  of  stupefaction,  but  hardly  had  Titian 
shut  the  door  of  his  library  and  they  were  alone,  than  Giaeomo  awoke  to 
the  full  consciousness  of  his  wretched  condition,  and  he  said  with  a  hatefid 
smile : 

'*  I  thought,  maestro,  that  you  had  destined  yonr  daughter  for  a  doke 
or  prince,  instead  of  throwing  her  away  on  a  beggariy,  raisnable 
artist !" 
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Titian  ejtd  him  for  some  moments  in  silent  ptty  and  sympathy,  and 
then  pnttbg  his  hand  softly  on  his  papjl's  shoulder,  he  said : 

"  Lavinia  sends  you  her  best  regards  and  sisterly  love,  and  as  a  dear 
mnembranoe  from  yon,  she  would  like  to  have  firom  year  brush,  on 
par^unent,  a  few  holy  images  to  pnt  in  her  nass-boolc,  that  she  may 
xemember  you  in  her  prayers ;  and  on  my  telling  her  that  sketches  of 
that  8ort  are  not  to  your  taste,  she  said :  *  Tintoretto  can  do  anything  widi 
his  brush  if  he  wills;  and  I  am  sure,'  added  she,  '  he  will  do  his  l^t  to 
please  his  dear  sister.*  This,  Giacomo,  she  said  when  about  stepping  into 
her  carriage  an  lurar  a&^,  on  her  way  to  Padua,  where  she  wishes  to  lire 
a  few  weeks  with  the  sisters  of  the  convent,  lliere  is  but  Httle  time  left 
for  the  task,  Giaoomo^  as  the  nuptials  are  to  take  place  ezaetly  four  weeks 
hence." 

Tintoretto,  lifting  np  his  head,  exclaimed  with  wild  joy,  "  Your 
daughter's  biddiBg  shall  be  done.  She  is  right  in  saying  *  Tintoretto  can 
do  anythbg  if  he  wills  it !'  The  required  tablets  shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
my  new  sister  on  her  weddfng^ay,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  hand  them  to 
her  in  person,  as  I  only  wish  to  see  her  after  her  marriage,  when  she  will 
be  irrevocably  lost  to  me  as  something  dearer  than  a  eister.  You  must 
also  allow  me  to  paint  them  in  my  private  apartments.  1  have  never 
attempted  such  tlungs,  and  I  should  not  like  other  eyes  to  glance  at 
them  over  my  shoulders  while  making  the  attempt.  I  shall,  therefore, 
entirely  absent  myself  for  a  while,  and  return  to  your  atndio  in  proper 
time." 

'^  Be  it  so,  Giaoomo,  and  thanks  in  the  name  of  my  daughter.  Your 
whereabouts  shaH  be  a  strict  secret  until  you  think  proper  to  make  your 
appearanoe  again." 

Tintoretto  bowed,  and  left  the  honse  with  hasty  steps. 

From  that  boar  Robusti  was  no  more  to  be  seen  ;  no  one  knew  what 
had  become  of  him.  He  had  taken  lodgings  in  one  of  the  remotest  and 
but  little  frequented  suburbs  of  Venice,  where  he  worked  at  the  holy 
images  with  a  teal,  as  if  to  save  his  soul  from  an  anticipated  purgatory. 
Neither  did  he  work  in  vain.  Sorroonded  by  fine  arabesque  models,  the 
images  of  some  of  the  saints  gradually  assumed  under  his  hand  a  vivid 
expreasion  of  holiness,  of  surpassing  excellence  and  sublimity.  He  never 
left  his  room  except  late  in  the  evening,  when,  winding  his  way  through 
narrow  and  (looked  lanes,  he  visited  a  druggist  named  Zanehetti,  who 
was  living  in  a  small  decayed  cottage  in  the  Guideeea  quarter,  and  oi 
whose  chemical  skill  many  wonderful  stories,  good  and  bad,  were  afloat. 
He  seldom  received  any  visits  from  patients,  owing  to  ^e  rumour  that 
tfce  gloomy  Florentine  was  as  skilful  in  preparing  a  healing  powder  as  in 
composmg  a  death  draught,  and  that  even  his  own  wife  and  child  had 
some  years  back  died  by  his  sinister  skill.  There  Robusd  used  to  spend 
several  hours  every  evening  in  dose  conversation  vrith  the  chemist,  and 
on  his  stealthy  return  home  he  usually  met  a  poor  boy  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Rialto  hawking  holy  images  before  the  lamp  of  the  miracuious 
sfldnt. 

Hie  fowr  weeks  at  last  drew  to  a  dose,  and  the  promised  tablets  were 
nho  finished.  Tintoretto  visited  for  the  last  time  the  druggist,  and  when 
he  d^Mffted  it  was  already  broad  daylight,  and  busy  Kfo  was  already  per* 
Ta^ng  the  bridges  and  canals.     Signer  Zanehetti  this  laet  time  accom* 
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panied  his  young  visitor  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  handing  him  a 
small  box  of  fragrant  wood,  to  which  was  appended  a  small  silrer  key,  he 
Mud  to  him  in  a  whisper : 

**  Therein  are  eticlosed  your  tablets.  I  wish  you  could  have  left  them 
with  me  another  day,  to  allow  the  poison  to  be  better  absorbed.  However, 
even  as  it  is,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hand  that  will  touch  them  will 
wither  in  a  very  short  time,  and  mortify  the  whole  body.  Your  tablets  I 
am  sure  will  carry  with  them  certain  and  speedy  death.  Adieu !  And 
should  you  again  require  my  services,  you  know  where  to  find  me." 

Overpowered  by  conflicting  feelings  of  sorrow,  despair,  love,  and  pit]r, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  deep  hatred,  revenge,  and  jealousy  on  the  other,  he 
staggered  rather  than  walked  through  the  narrow  windings  of  streets  and 
lanes,  when  his  ears  caught  the  sounds  of  the  bells  of  San  Marco  ringing 
in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  Lavinia.  The  demon  of  jealousy  and 
revenge  now  got  the  mastery  over  his  heart.  At  that  moment  he  heard 
close  by  him  the  well-known  call  of  the  boy  hawking  his  little  images. 
A  sudden  thought  struck  him.  What  if  he  should  be  the  bearer  of  the 
box! 

''  I'll  buy  from  you  the  whole  of  your  stock,"  said  he,  ^  if  you  will  run 
a  message  for  me. ' 

The  eyes  of  the  boy  sparkled  with  joy.  "  Here  I  am,  signer !  Whither 
am  I  to  go?" 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Andrea  Schiavone,  signer." 

'*  Accompany  me  in  yonder  gondola ;  we  shall  land  near  the  mansion  of 
Titian,  where  the  marriage  of  his  faxc  daughter  is  to-day  solemnised. 
You  must  hand  this  box  to  the  bride  herself,  and  say, '  Giacomo  Robust!, 
whom  you  once  called  Tintoretto,  sends  you  this ;  it  contains  three  tablets 
for  your  missal,  which  he  has  painted  as  a  souvenir  for  you ;  and  he  begs, 
moreover,  that  you  may,  when  at  the  altar,  take  them  up  and  remember 
the  donor  in  your  prayer.'     You  understand  me,  boy  p" 

The  latter  looked  at  him  with  joyful  surprise.  **  What !"  exclaimed 
he  at  last,  "  are  you  really  Tintoretto,  the  famous  pupil  of  Titian  ?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Because  they  say  that  you  will  soon  surpass  the  master  in  the  art." 

"  They  lie ;  it  is  ndse,"  replied  the  other,  gloomily.  "  Tintoretto  is  a 
very  poor  wretch,  whose  hand  b  benumbed  and  whose  brush  ought  to  be 
cast  into  the  deep  sea.  They  have  taken  the  light  from  my  eyes,  my  boy, 
and  they  think  Tintoretto  could  also  paint  in  sombre  darkness,  the  foob! 
But  look,  here  is  the  gondola;  follow  me." 

Hardly  had  Schiavone  left  him  on  his  fatal  mission  than  conscienoe 
returned,  and  the  wretched  man  became  fully  alive  to  the  enormity  of  the 
crime.  He  attempted  to  recal  the  boy,  who  was,  however,  too  far  gone 
to  hear  the  call.  Sinking  back  into  the  cushion  of  the  gondola,  he  felt 
as  if  his  heart  was  breaking  with  agony.  The  low  singing  of  the  gon- 
dolier seemed  to  him  a  funeral  song,  and  he  fancied  he  saw  already  the 
handsome  corpse  carried  in  a  coffin  to  the  grave  by  the  pious  monks,  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  weeping  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances.  How 
long  he  remained  in  that  frightful  reverie  he  knew  not,  for  he  lay  power- 
less in  a  half-dreamy  vision,  and  when  he  at  last  had  strength  enough  to 
rouse  himself  to  consciousness,  he  found  that  Andrea  had  not  yet  re- 
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turned.  Telling  the  gondolier  to  wait  for  him,  he  jumped  out,  and 
entered  the  mansion  (or  palace,  as  it  was  called)  hy  a  back  door,  but 
found  all  the  rooms  emptj  and  deserted;  on  reaching  at  last  the  small 
court-yard,  where  a  little  fountain  was  playing  (he  knew  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  palace),  he  ascended  a  small  marble  staircase  leading  to  the 
priTate  study  of  the  maestro,  and  there  his  eye  caught  the  eye  of  Andrea, 
who  was  seated  on  one  of  the  steps,  occupied  in  drawing.  The  fatal 
box  stood  wide  open  at  his  side,  and  the  light  fell  glaringly  on  the  upper- 
most tablet,  on  which  was  painted  the  Virgin  with  the  infEmt  Jesus  in 
her  arms.  For  a  moment  Robusti  stood  as  if  petrified  by  the  sight,  but 
the  next  moment  he  rushed  upon  Andrea  with  a  loud  crv,  and,  snatchmg 
up  the  box,  he  shut  the  lid,  hiding  the  box  under  the  folds  of  his  mantle. 

**  What  hare  you  done?"  groaned  he,  tremblingly. 

*^  Oh,  don't  be  angry  !**  prayed  the  frightened  boy,  falling  upon  his 
knees;  '*  don't  be  angry,  sir;  I  have  not  touched  your  tablets ;  I  never 
attempted  to  soil  the  wonder^l  images  even  with  the  tip  of  my  fingers. 
I  was  only  bold  enough  to  try  to  copy  the  heavenly  Madonna,  to  while 
away  my  time  until  their  return  from  church,  as  I  came  too  late  to  the 
mansion.  They  were  all  gone  when  I  arrived,  and  I  am  waiting  for  the 
return  of  the  bride,  that  I  may  deliver  it  into  her  own  hands." 

**  Never,  never !  The  holy  Virgin  has  done  a  miracle,  and  chose  you, 
Andrea,  as  an  organ  for  my  salvation !"  said  Tintoretto,  in  a  solemn  voice ; 
and  putting  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  boy,  he  continued  :  **  You 
know  not,  Andrea  Schiavone,  the  important  service  you  have  rendered 
me.  Kise,  and  come  to  my  heart ;  but  tell  me,  first,  whether  you  feel 
quite  weU,  and  that  you  have  no  sensation  of  pain  in  your  limbs."  Saying 
which,  he  looked  anxiously  into  the  boy's  face. 

*'  Since  you  have  pardoned  me,  sir,  I  feel  as  free  and  merry  as  a  bird 
in  the  air." 

*'  Give  me  your  drawing,  Andrea."  Tintoretto  looked  with  surprise  at 
the  neat  and  bold  lines  drawn  by  the  small  hand  ;  it  was,  indeed,  a  fac- 
simile of  his  own  Madonna  in  every  feature  and  muscle.  '*  Shoul4  you 
like,  Andrea,  to  become  a  pupil  of  a  great  master?" 

The  boy  could  for  a  moment  not  speak  for  emotions  of  joy,  and  cover- 
ing the  hands  of  Bobusti  with  kisses  of  gratitude,  he  at  last  stammered 
out: 

*'  Such  was,  indeed,  the  ardent  wishes  of  my  heart,  and  the  constant 
prayers  to  my  patron  saint.  All  the  little  images  I  hawk  about  are 
painted  by  myself,  and  I  was  always  in  hope  that  some  day  or  other  they 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  great  painter,  and  that  he  would  then 
take  me  as  his  pupil.  How  can  I  sufficiently  thank  you  now  for  your 
kind  ofier !" 

«  By  your  silence,  boy.  Not  a  living  soul  must  ever  know  the  errand 
you  have  been  on.     Swear  it  by  the  soul  of  your  mother !" 

'*  I  swear  most  solemnly." 

"  And  now  accompany  me  home,  where  I  can  talk  to  you  more  on  the 
subject" 

A  few  days  af^r,  when  Lavinia  had  fiiirly  left  her  father's  roof,  Robusti 
returned  to  the  studio,  and  at  his  request  Titian  had  taken  Andrea  as  his 
pupil,  who  used  to  sit  at  a  small  table  near  Robusti,  occupied  in  drawing 
and  painting.     Titian  had  at  once  discovered  a  rare  talent  in  the  boy, 
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but  he  was  then  far  from  suspectiDg  that  a  few  years  hence  the  reputation 
of  Andrea  Schiavone  would  equal,  if  not  even  eclipse,  his  own,  and  diat 
the  little  vendor  of  images  would  soon  become  the  creator  of  those  grand 
fi^scoes,  the  admiration  of  all  ages  and  all  countries. 

Tintoretto,  though  he  had  apparently  resumed  his  work  in  the  studio, 
was  no  longer  the  same  cheerful  youth  as  before ;  deep  sorrow  and  grief 
had  taken  possession  of  hit  heart  He  constantly  brooded  over  the  past, 
and  would  for  hours  together  sit  in  his  little  room  looking  ai  the  box 
before  him. 

'*  I  know,  Giacomo,  what  ails  you,"  said  Titian  to  him  one  day  ;  ''it 
is,  no  doubt,  the  failure  of  the  tablets  you  had  promised  Lavinia;  but 
never  mind  these  trifles ;  compose  yourself  and  begin  something  on  a  new 
scale  in  which  your  skill  lies." 

But  Robusd  did  not  compose  himself;  he  remained  sad,  iuUen,  melan- 
choly, and  buried  in  dark  reflections.  Standing  one  moonlight  night, 
-—as  was  his  wont — on  his  &vourite  solitary  spot  on  the  Rialto-biid^ 
looking  down  into  the  rippling  water  and  lost  in  thought,  he  felt  a  band 
upon  his  shoulder.  Turning  round,  he  beheld  the  jovial,  smiling  face  of 
the  rich  painter  Sebastiano  Piombo. 

'*  Are  you  not  Robusti,  whom  Lavinia  christened  Tintoretto?" 

**  The  same.  Does  the  favourite  of  Venice  know  the  poor  pupil  of 
Titian?" 

**  Not  his  person,  but  his  brush.  Titian  showed  me  some  of  your 
works,  and  told  me  also  how  odd,  eccentric,  and  sullen  you  have  become 
of  late.  I  know  what  luls  you,  man.  You  must  not  renudn  in  this  plsoe 
if  you  wish  to  shine  ;  no  one  can  see  the  rays  of  the  stars  at  the  side  of 
the  sun." 

Tintoretto  raised  his  head,  and  his  eyes  spaikled. 

''  You  are  right,  maestro,  I  must  not  remain  in  Venice,"  sud  he,  in  i 
low  voice ;  "  but  whither  am  I  to  go  ?  You  forget  that  I  am  withoat 
name  or  means." 

'*  And  you  forget  that  I  have  both,  and  am  always  ready  to  share  my 
wealth  with  less  favoured  brethren.  I  go  to-morrow  to  Rome,  and  shaU 
stay  there  at  least  a  year,  and  perhaps  altogether.  Michael  Angdo,  the 
greatest  of  the  great,  lures  me  into  his  encbmting  circle  ;  fellow  me,  sxA 
I  will  take  care  of  you  as  of  a  son  until  you  no  longer  need  my  ss- 
fiistance,  Giacomo." 

A  bright  and  glorious  future  at  once  opened  to  the  glowing  imagina- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  soiling  the  hand  of  the  speaker,  he  exolauned, 
enthusiastically : 

*'  I'll  follow  you,  Sebastiano,  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  only  away,  hi 
away  from  this  place!  And  if  you  will  introduce  me  to  Buonarrotti,  I 
shall  begin  a  new  artistic  life  with  the  motto :  '  the  Drawing  of  Angelo^ 
and  the  Colouring  of  Titian  !*  " 

Tintoretto  remained  for  several  years  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  his 
native  place  only  after  the  death  of  his  Mend  and  patron.  He  came  back 
a  different  man ;  he  was  more  quiet,  sedate,  proud,  and  became  an  efflineot 
artist.  Sensual  Rome  had  wrought  a  perfect  change  in  his  dispositioD ; 
Michael  Angelo  had  kindly  taken  him  by  the  hand,  his  friend  Fiombo 
liberally  supplied  him  with  money,  while  the  gay  society  of  the  Eternal 
City  did  not  allow  him  much  time  to  brood  over  the  past     Under  such 
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circumstmoces,  his  talents  were  wonderfully  developed,  numerous  painlings 
issued  ham  his  brush,  in  which  the  young  maestro  fully  Terified  his 
chosen  motto  :  ''  The  Drawing  of  Angelo,  and  the  Colouring  of  Titian." 
But  no  Madonna  or  eren  saint  were  amongst  those  productions;  he 
shrank  from  reproducing  those  images  which  he  had  once  desecrated 
with  criminal  thoughts  of  nurder.  He  never  parted  with  the  box  and 
its  contents,  and  it  always  stood  at  the  side  of  his  easel  as  a  sort  of 
memento  moru  It  was  long  before  Piombo  bad  succeeded  in  drawing 
him  into  the  cirde  of  the  £i^  sex,  and  it  was  also  long  before  he  found 
their  society  and  charms  seductive.  At  last,  after  the  death  of  his  friend, 
finding  solitude  iricsome,  he  married  a  ridi  yoong  lady  at  Rome,  who 
adored  and  followed  him  to  Venice.  There  he  found  the  palace  of  Titian 
deserted;  the  maestro  had  removed  to  Florence,  whither  Scfaaavone  had 
followed  him.  Tintoretto  now  began  to  work  diligently  for  himself; 
his  (kmh  soon  spread  throughout  Italy;  his  works  were  considered 
masterpieces,  and  ere  long  every  palace  in  Venice  had  something  to 
•how  of  his  brush  and  pencil.  His  growing  reputation  soon  brought 
bade  to  his  studio  his  forsMr  prot^g^  Andrea,  between  whom  and  'Hn- 
toretto's  eldest  daughter,  Alena — generally  called  the  prettiest  flower  of 
la  bella  Venizia — mutual  love  had  sprung  up,  and  Tintoretto  tacitly  ap- 
proved of  their  eventual  union.  Alesia  was  the  pride  and  darling  of  her 
£sther,  while  her  golden  hair  and  complexion  frequently  reminded  him 
of  the  first  love  of  his  youth. 

**  What  do  yon  think  of  Andrea,  darling  ?**  asked  her  &ther  one 

^  He  is  very  kind  to  me,*'  said  she,  blushingly.  "  He  has  painted  a 
Madonna  for  my  missal,  since  you  cruelly  revised  to  do  it  for  me." 

Tintoretto,  embracing  her,  said,  with  deep  emotion  : 

**•  After  I  have  expiated  an  enormous  sin  wlueh  has  darkened  the  life 
of  my  youth,  the  saints  will  again  allow  me  to  devote  my  brush  to  their 
service ;  but  don't,  dear,  quesUon  me  about  it — it  gives  me  pain." 

Alexia  listened  with  sorrowful  astonishment  to  these  strange  words,  and 
continually  pondered  on  them.  Neither  could  her  mother  unriddle  the 
words,  she  being  totally  ignorant  of  Tintoretto's  early  life  at  Venice,  but 
she  thought  that  Andrea  might  give  them  some  clue  to  the  sin  hinted  at. 

"  I  am  sure,"  added  she,  **  that  he  must  know  more  of  his  sorrows  than 
we  do.  I  frequently  hear  them  hold  private  conversations,  when  alone  in 
the  study,  in  such  a  low  voioe  as  plainly  to  indicate  that  they  are  talking 
about  some  secret  known  only  to  themselves.  Speak  to  Andrea,  love,  and 
ask  him." 

Alexia  did  speak  to  Andrea,  but  he  told  her  that  a  sacred  oath  binds 
his  lips,  but  that  the  little  box  that  is  always  at  her  father's  side  in  the 
studio  contains  the  evil  soell  that  casts  a  gloom  over  his  temper.  "  Pray, 
Alexia,  to  the  saints,"  added  he,  with  deep  feeling,  "  who  always  Ibten 
to  the  devout  prayers  of  the  innocent,  to  free  the  mind  of  your  &ther  from 
sad  recollections,  and  restore  to  him  peace  and  tranquillity." 

The  same  night,  when  all  were  in  bed,  Alesia  stole  into  the  study.  In 
one  hand  she  held  a  lamp,  and  in  the  other  her  missal,  which  she  nressed 
against  her  heart.  She  approached  the  mysterious  box,  but  it  was  locked, 
and  the  key  was  not  there.  However,  after  much  tossing,  shaking,  and 
fingering,  it  flew  open ;  an  overpowering  exhalation  issued  from  it  as  she 
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was  bending  her  &ce  over  it.  Having  deposited  her  nussal  in  the 
box,  she  closed  the  lid  and  retired,  satisfied  that  the  spell  would  soon 
be  broken.  Early  next  morning,  before  any  one  had  yet  risen,  she 
again  repaired  to  the  studio,  opened  the  lid,  and  took  out  her  sacred 
deposit.  A  fine  grey  dust  lay  upon  the  blue  velvet  binding  of  her 
missal,  while  its  silver  clasps  had  lost  their  bright  gloss.  This  un- 
usual appearance  augured  to  her  simple  mind  a  miraculous  token  of  a 
change  for  the  better,  and  encouraged  tier  to  repeat  the  sacred  operatioii 
for  several  nights  successively,  that  the  evil  spirit  might  entirely  be 
banished  never  to  return  any  more  to  torment  the  oppressed  spirit  of  her 
dear  father.  In  this  firm  belief  she  opened  one  morning  the  missal  and 
kissed  the  Madonna,  the  gift  of  Schiavone,  her  lover.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  the  bright  colours  had  &ded  away,  or  that  her  own  eyes  were 
covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  thick  veil ;  the  air  seemed  hot  and  heavy,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  she  lay  on  the  floor  in  a  deep  swoon.  On  opening 
her  eyes  she  found  herself  on  a  couch  at  the  breast  of  her  father,  while 
her  mother  and  Andrea  were  kneeling  at  her  side,  both  bathed  in  tean. 
Alexia's  countenance  was  wonderfully  changed ;  she  looked  pale,  breathed 
heavily,  while  her  feet  and  limbs  had  become  ice*cold.  Slowly,  and 
almost  inaudibly,  she  whispered : 

*^  Weep  not  for  roe  while  I  am  dying ;  the  Queen  of  Heaven  has  kissed 
my  forehead,  and  you,  dear  father,  will  henceforth  regain  the  calm  of 
your  mind,  and  paint  again  holy  images,  for  I  have  removed  the  eril 
spirit  fipom  the  fatal  box.     The  missal "     Her  voice  broke. 

At  these  words  Tintoretto  uttered  a  terrific  shriek  of  anguish,  and  fdl 
down  senseless  close  to  the  couch  of  his  dying  child.  On  recovering  his 
senses,  he  saw  his  wife  on  the  floor  shedding  tears  of  agony,  while  at  the 
head  of  the  cduch  were  kneeling  pious  monks  in  silent  prayer.  The 
candle  of  death  was  burning :  Alexia  was  dead  ! 

The  maestro  then  bid  them  all  to  leave  the  room,  and  leave  him  alone 
with  the  corpse.  He  sent  for  his  easel  and  painting  materials,  and  began 
to  take  the  likeness  of  his  child  before  the  cruel  hand  of  death  had  time 
to  disfigure  the  delicate  features.  Not  a  tear  moistened  his  burning  eves, 
not  a  convulsed  muscle  shook  his  hand  during  the  operation,  until  he  had 
finished  the  likeness,  and  when  at  last  he  quitted  me  chamber  of  death 
late  in  the  evening,  his  hair  had  become  white,  and  his  appearance  was 
that  of  a  very  old  man  ! 

On  the  day  of  Alexia's  funeral  Tintoretto  began  his  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Virgm,  which  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  Cathedral  Maria 
della  Salute,  and  which  is  considered  the  most  brilliant  execution  of  art 
It  bears  the  features  of  his  Alexia. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Tintoretto  only  piunted  pious  or 
scriptural  subjects.  His  "  Last  Doomsday,"  "  The  Adoration  of  the 
Golden  Calf,"  «  The  Crucifixion,"  "  St.  Agnes  and  St  Rochus,"  are 
amongst  the  chefs-d'oeuvres  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1594,  Tinto- 
retto began  and  completed  his  largest  picture,  for  the  palace  of  the  Dogi, 
**  The  Paradise."  It  is  thirty  feet  high  and  seventy-four  long,  and  con- 
tains  upwards  of  one  hundred  figures.  A  few  days  after  he  had  put  the 
last  stroke  on  it,  lie  died. 
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BT  DUDLEY  C08TELL0. 

[Howerer  it  may  fare  with  the  "  immortal  part  *'  of  authors,  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  their  bodies  are  by  no  means  exempt  ^m  the  *'  ills 
that  fleah  is  heir  to."  This  unfortunate  condition  of  things  has  been  the 
reason  why  our  old  contributor,  Mr.  Dudley  Costello,  who  has  filled 
so  many  pages  of  the  Misceilam/,  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  suspend 
his  literary  labours.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  he  has  now  resumed 
his  pen — we  trust,  to  the  edification  and  amusement  of  our  readers.— 
Ed.  B.  M,2 

XIV. 

Grimshaw  had  not  forgotten  his  old  firiend  Fogo,  though  he  appeared 
to  have  neglected  him.  There  had  been  reasons,  and  cogent  ones,  why 
Grimshaw  should,  for  a  time,  forbear  the  delights  of  Fogo's  society ;  but 
another  set  of  reasons  now  operated  to  induce  him  to  seek  them  again. 

The  fact  is — for  between  ourselves  the  truth  may  as  well  be  spoken— 
Grimshaw  wanted  Fogo's  advice.  He  had  often  sought  it  in  matters  of 
business,  and  habit  now  led  him  to  aak  it  on  quite  a  different  subject. 

In  French  tragedies  of  the  classical  period,  the  confidant  in  all  love 
affairs  is  the  dame  de  compagnie,  or  lord  in  waiting,  who  never,  by  any 
chance,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  the  tender  passion  on  her 
or  his  own  account;  and,  following  the  example  of  French  classical 
tragedy,  Grimshaw  addressed  himself  to  Fogo,  who,  though  a  married 
man,  bad  achieved  wedlock  without  any  of  the  tender  torments  which 
usually  precede,  if  they  do  not  follow,  that  operation. 

It  matters  little,  however,  if  you  have  a  confidential  communication  to 
make,  whether  its  recipient  be  a  qualified  person  or  not ;  the  great  thing, 
in  all  cases,  is  to  have  somebody  to  confide  in,  and  as  there  was  no  one 
with  whom  Grimshaw  stood  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  as  with  Fogo,  to 
Fogo  he  addressed  himself. 

"  Where  do  you  eat  your  steak  to-day,  Fogo  ?*'  asked  Grimshaw  of 
his  colleague,  after  settlmg  the  terms  of  a  time-bargain  on  the  morning 
after  his  adventure  at  Conger  Hall. 

''As  usual,  at  Joe's,"  replied  Fogo,  in  a  careless  sort  of  way. 

'*  It  makes  no  difference,  I  suppose,"  said  Grimshaw,  '*  if  you  have  it 
anywhere  else  ?** 

"  Pro-vided  it's  tender,  and  has  the  gravy  in  it,"  returned  Fogo,  "  in 
course  not !" 

''  Then,"  said  Grimshaw,  *'  let  it  be  at  Will's.  Quite  as  good  there, 
you  know." 

"  Well — perhaps !"  said  Fogo,  thoughtfully.  "  But  what  makes  you 
want  to  change  ?     Any  think  gone  wrong  at  Joe's  ?" 

**  No,  notlung !"  answered  Grimshaw,  *<  only  I  want  to  keep  clear  of 
Bouncer's  lot  I've  something  rather  particular  to  say  to  you,  and  those 
fellows  never  let  one  have  a  moment's  peace." 

TOL.  LIV.  2  L 
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"  Ah,  they're  desperate  skylarkers !"  observed  Fogo.  "  They  cairy 
OD  at  such  a  rate  that  many's  the  time  they've  made  me  swallow  my  fiu 
without  tasting  of  it !" 

*'  Say  the  word,  then,  as  soon  as  you're  ready,"  said  Grimshaw,  ''  and 
we'll  go  to  Will's  together." 

"  I've  a  few  Great  South  Tolguses  to  buy  first,"  replied  Fogo;  *'you 
don't  happen  to  have  any?" 

'<  South  Tolguses?  No!  I've  some  Wheai  Mary  Anas.  They  woa't 
do,  I  suppose !  But  you'll  get  'em  of  Bluffy.  He's  a  Iiolder,  I  know. 
I  heard  him  say  so." 

^^  There  he  goes,"  said  Fogo.     '*  I  won't  keep  yoa  five  minutes." 

The  mining  transaction  accomplished,  the  friwids  linked  arm  in  an% 
and  departed  for  Finch-lane. 

Selecting  a  box  for  two  in  the  upper  comer  of  the  room,  each  ordeied 
his  separate  refection,  and,  while  it  was  being  prepared  on  the  imiversal 
gridiron,  Grimshaw  broke  ground  in  a  subdued  voice. 

''  You  missed  me  yesterday,  didn't  you  p"  he  said. 

*'  Yes !"  TC|>lied  Fogo.  **  I  was  a&aid  y<m  was  poorliy,  with  m  retim 
of  your  old  eovaplaint.     Nothink  of  tb«t  kmd,  I  hope !" 

'<  No !     The  fact  is,  my  complaint  is  a  new  one. 

*'  God  bless  me,  Gnmsher !  I  beg  yovr  patdon,  I  must  call  ym 
Grimsber.  The  name  you've  took  don't  aeem  to  fit  xny  sMNitk.  Wiat's 
the  mstter  i     You  look  well  enough." 

*'  That  may  be,  but  all's  not  goki  that  glitters.  YoaVe  no  idea,  Fo^a, 
of  what  I've  gOM  tfaroogh  brtriy." 

**  What's  it  been  ?  Not  small-pox,  tbat  eveiybodj'a  btving  of? 
You've  been  wseoinated,  I  hope  !  Every  one  of  my  scrvantB  was  dene 
yesterday." 

*^  I  was  done  too— you  neednN;  draw  baek— -it  wasn't  in  tiie  way  yen 
mean,  ^ough  the  disease  is  catching,  they  say !  To  tell  jou  a  secret, 
Fogo,  I've  met  with ^" 

'*  Two  small  steaks,  one  under—- ^"  interrepted  tbe  mdter,  who 
brought  the  smoking  viands.     **  What  nak  liqeor,  geate  ?" 

''  Stout !"  smd  Fogo. 

<*  Pale  ale  1"  said  Grimsbaw. 

**  Pints  ?"  asked  the  waiter. 

Both  nodded,  and  the  fimctionaiy  withdrew,  bat  tW  convorpation  was 
not  immediately  resuawd;  for  GroMlMiw,  though  in  lore  and  on  khe 
point  of  announcing  the  fact,  had  alwajrs  a  keen  appetite  nt  noon,  and 
Fogo,  mth  a  rumpsteak,  ctiii  a  paint,  before  him,  oould  not  hsre 
listened  if  he  wonkl.  When,  hontevei;  the  chmna  of  hunger  bad  been 
recognised,  and  the  great  agent  of  reflection,  digestive  dieese,  bad  been 
set  on  the  table,  when  Fogo  had  sooc^ied  oat  his  nu^gget  of  Cheshire, 
leaving  the  knife  sticking  in  the  mound  that  his  friend  might  Mlew  hb 
example,  the  thread  of  Grimshaw's  narrative  was  taken  up  at  ike  point 
where  it  had  been  broken. 

**  As  I  was  going  to  say,  F<^,  IVe  met  with  a  kdy,  qnite  leoeatly, 
whom  I  very  much  admire !" 

^'  So  the  wind's  in  that  quarter,  Grimdher !  Well,  Fm  not  surprised. 
'Tisn't  the  first  time^  I  b^eve  I" 
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^  Yoa  most  not  laugh,  Fogo.  This  is  a  serious  matter,  and  I  want 
your  help." 

«  Do  I  know  the  lady  ?" 

'*  Not  thai  I*m  aware  o£L  But  you  may  be  acquainted  with  her  father. 
Did  yon  ever  hear  the  name  of  Hardback  ?" 

This  last  word  was  uttered  in  so  low  a  whisper,  that  if  Fogo  had  heard 
it  before  he  fiftiled  to  do  so  now. 

^  Hatbox  ?"  he  replied.  "  No !  I  once  knew  a  man  named  Topcoat, 
who  might  have  been  a  relative  of  his,  though  I  never  was  informed  that 
he  were.  In  fact,  we  was  not  particulariy  intimate,  and  when  I  say  I 
knew  the  Topcoat  I'm  speaking  of,  it  was  only  in  a  casual  promiscuous 
sort  of  way,  meeting  in  the  Ami  stage  sometimes  before  the  busses  was 


"  I  mentioned  neither  Topcoat  nor  Hatbox,**  said  Grimshaw,  rather 
tettily — '*  but  Hardback ;"  and  he  gave  the  name  a  kmder  intonation 
through  the  improvised  speaking-trumpet  which  be  formed  with  both  his 
hollowed  hands. 

"  Oh,  Hardback  !"  exclaimed  Fogo,  catching  the  real  sound.  "  You 
don't  happen  to  mean  the  rich  fishmonger  of  Lower  Thames-street  ?'* 

**  1  mean  nobody  else,"  ref^ed  Grimshaw.  *<  He  is  as  uchy  then,  as 
people  say  ?" 

^*  I  can't  answer  for  that,  till  I  know  what  they  do  say ;  but,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  he's  good  for  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand.  Bouncer, 
kowever,  ooold  tell  yon  ^better  than  me.  He  does  all  Hardback's  share 
bnmeei.'* 

*^  Haoig  BoHOcer !  I  shan't  ask  anything  of  kim.  Besides,  I  don't 
care.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  the  old  gent  has  two 
hundred  thonsand  or  one.  I  don't  want  to  be  prying  into  his  private 
•ffidra." 

"  Only  yoa'd  Hbe  to  know  something  about  'em,"  observed  Fogo, 
dryly.  "  W^  at  all  events  he's  rich  enough  to  give  his  daughter  a 
handsome  fortune.  I  suppose  that's  as  »ndi  as  you  care  for,  Giitn- 
dier?" 

Relndng  from  Im  afiBcted  iudi^ferenoe,  Grimshaw  smiled. 

**  Fve  no  eooceahnents  from  you,  Fogo.  Hardback's  daughter  is  the 
party  I  afinded  to." 

"  You  almost  said  as  much  before." 

*^  But  the  cash  is  the  least  part  of  the  affair,"  said  Grimshaw,  earnestly. 
**  I'm  not  mercenar}',  Fogo.  When  a  feUow  is  hit  here" — he  smote  ms 
lefb-band  waistcoat-^pooket  as  he  spoke— '<  he  don't  think  about  money." 

*'  Take  care  what  yofn^ie  ^deiog  of,  Grimsber !"  ezelaimed  Fogo,  in 
Mme  alarm;  ^'if  I  was  to  rive  mvself  s  punch  in  the  ribs  like  that,  just 
after  swallering  my  steak,  I  wonldn't  answer  for  the  consequences !" 

**  You  never  loved  f  said  Grnnshaw,  reproachfully. 

«  Well,  but  how  was  it,  then?"  asked  Fogo,     **  Tdl  me  all  about  it!** 

Thus  urged,  the  ice  being  sufiSciently  broken,  and  the  proper  amount 
of  cuiionty  ^ceited,  Grimshaw  related  in  detail  all  that  we  know  ah<eady 
respecting  his  first  meeting  with  Aialnlla  and  the  events  that  followed 
it,  with  the  natoral  addition  of  a  few  embelHsliBients  to  heighten  the 
kercnam  of  his  own  conduct 

2l2 
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**  Well !"  said  Fogo,  thoughtfully,  when  he  had  heard  him  out,  *'  as 
far  as  the  lady  goes,  I  should  think  your  chance  was  not  a  bad  one.  And 
Hardback,  you  say,  is  friendly  ?" 

'^  Uncommon  I"  replbd  Grimshaw ;  '^  he  drove  me  up  to  town  iu  his 

own   trap   after  sleeping   at   his   house.     But "     And   Grimshaw 

sighed. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  asked  Fogo.  "  Steak  hasn't  disagreed  with 
you,  has  it  ?  Take  a  topper  of  brandy !  That  will  soon  set  you  to 
rights !" 

*^  It  is  not  the  steak,"  said  Grimshaw,  "  or  anything  of  that  sort" 

«  What  then  ?" 

Grimshaw  lowered  his  voice  to  the  tone  of  lago  in  a  soliloquy,  deep 
but  penetrating,  and  ending  with  something  between  a  gurgle  and  ahisi: 
**  I  fear  I  have  a  rival — in  a — ^fellow — I  des — pise  J" 

<*  Well,  if  you  despise  him,  the  odds  are  you'll  cut  him  out.  Who  is 
he?     Do  I  know  him?" 

"  Oh  yes — you  know  him." 

"  What's  his  name?" 

"Loftus  Tippy." 

'*  You  don't  say  so !     The  Lew-tenant  of  the  Beefeaters!" 

*^  Yes,  and  calls  himself  Colonel,"  said  Grimshaw,  spitefully. 

"  Isn't  he  a  colonel,  then?  Mrs.  F.  always  gives  him  the  title.  He*s 
quite  a  gp-eat  card  with  her,  you  know  !" 

"  And  with  himself  too !  What  I  mean  is,  that  he  carries  on  as  if  he 
was  a  real  colonel  in  the  army,  instead  of  being  only  one  of  your  nonoio&l 
ones  :  a  bit  of  military  rank  stuck  on  for  the  sake  of  the  place.  He*s 
not  in  the  Army  List !     I  bought  one  to  see." 

**  If  I  was  you,  Grimsher,"  said  Fogo,  in  an  encouraging  manner,  ''I 
shouldn't  think  twice  of  such  a  whipper-snapper  as  Tippy.  Why,  you'd 
make  two  of  him.  You  could  eat  him  up  in  half  a  minute.  If  I  was 
you,  as  I  said  before,  I  should  just  take  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
and  shake  him  out  of  his  trowsies !" 

Grimshaw  thought  of  the  cut  from  the  horsewhip  as  he  leant  over 
Hendon-bridfi^e,  which  he  had  not  resented,  and  winced  at  these  words 
OS  much  as  when  he  felt  the  lash.  But  reflecting  that  that  indignity  was 
known  only  to  himself,  he  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and  answered 
valiantly: 

"  And  I — I  will,  Fogo,  if  he  gets  in  my  way  again.  I'll  make  mince- 
meat of  the  puppy — ^you  may  take  your  oath  of  that !" 

"  Mind,  Grimsher,  I  don't  recommend  you  to  do  him  a  injury.  You 
know  I've  no  spite  agin  him!     A  g^od  trouncing,  that's  all !" 

*'  Oh,  of  course.     I  only  spoke  6guratively.     But  it's  not  an  easy 
thing  for  me  to  control  myself  when  once  I'm  lashed  up.     If  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  presence  of  Miss  Hardback  the  other  day,  I  really  do  believe 
I  should  have  thrown  him  into  the  river." 
"Jealousy,  hey?" 

'*  Partly,  perhaps.  But  more  from  a  sort  of  natural  aversion  to  fops 
and  interlopers.  After  all,  I  wasn't  jealous — I  couldn't  be — of  such  a 
contemptible  little  snob,  though  I  saw  he  was  trying  hard  to  make  me 
so.  But  I  kept  the  feeling  down,  Fogo — I  kept  it  down.  I  reserve 
myself  for  men — for  men,  Fogo — not  nondescripts  like  Loftus  Tippy.* 
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"  Well,  I  don't  &Qcy,  Grimsher,  that  such  a  chap  as  Tippy  can  do  you 
much  hann  in  a  certain  qnarter.** 

"Lovers,  Fogo,  are  sendtiye.  They  start  at  shadows.  Besides, 
women  are  often  caught  hy  mere  glitter.  Tippy,  as  I  dare  say  you  are 
aware,  talks  of  being  knighted ;  I  heard  him  bragging  about  it  at  your 
house  to  Mrs.  Bouncer.  In  fact^  they  do  say  his  cards,  with  <  Sir  Loflus 
Tippy'  on  them,  are  already  printed." 
'*She  would  be  Lady  Tippv,  then !" 

**  Don't  madden  me,  Fogo !  But  tell  me  what  you  can  do  to  help  me. 
Tou  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hardback." 

"  Promiscuously,  Grimsher !  I  can't  pretend  to  intimacy.  We  speak 
when  we  meet,  but,  as  I  said  before,  Bouncer  does  his  business,  and  I 
have  heard  that  they're  somehow  related.  I'll  inter-e»^  him  in  the  matter 
if  you  like.     I  thmk  I  can  promise  you  that." 

'*  rd  rather  it  was  anybody  else ;  he's  such  a  devil  of  a  fellow  for 
quizzing." 

"  Well,  he  likes  his  joke,  does  Bouncer ;  but  he's  a  good-hearted  chap 
at  bottom." 

"  I'm  not  Tery  fond  of  your  *  good-hearted'  people,  Fogo.  You  gene- 
rally get  the  worst  of  it  when  you  have  to  do  with  them.  I  once  knew 
a  roan  of  that  sort.  He  never  uttered  a  word  of  truth,  swindled  right 
and  \ek,  forged  a  will,  set  his  house  on  fire,  and  ran  away  in  everybody's 
debt ;  yet  all  the  world  said,  « He's  such  a  good-hearted  fellow  !'  " 
"  Then  you  don't  wish  me  to  speak  to  Bouncer !" 
"Ob,  I'm  not  making  comparisons.  If  Bouncer  really  would  talk 
over  the  old  fishmonger,  I'd  forgive  him  all  his  nonsense,  and  be  very 
much  obliged  to  him  into  the  bargain." 

"  Such  being  your  wishes,  Grimsher,  I'll  sound  him  the  first  time  we 
meet." 

"  Thankee,  Fogo,  that's  friendly.     When  are  you  likely  to  see  him, 
think  you  ?     You're  g«>ing  back  to  the  House  ?" 
"Yes.     Ain't  you?" 

"No,  not  to-day.  It  wouldn't  be  delicate  for  me  to  be  in  the  way 
when  you  talk  to  Bouncer.  I'd  rather  hear  the  result  by-and-by,  for,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  feel  a  little  nervous  on  the  subject." 
"  You  nervous,  Grimsher !  I  fancied  you  could  stand  anything !" 
"  So  I  can,  Fogo.  Anything  physical.  Mad  bull,  charge  of  bayonets, 
Aipwreck,  runaway  horse,  sixty -eight-pounder,  whatever  you  please  of 
that  kind.  Try  my  nerves  that  way,  and  see  how  coolly  I  take  it.  But 
when  you  come  to  a  moral  position — like  an  affair  of  the  heart — then,  I 
own,  I  am  sensitive.  Finely-organised  temperaments  are  susceptible, 
Fogo.  It's  their  misfortune;  they  can't  help  it.  Mine  is  a  highly 
organised  temperament." 

"  I  understand,  Grimsher.     If  you  see  a  thing  coming,  now,  you  can 
fiuieit" 
"Exactly." 
"But  if  a  thing  ketches  of  you  unawares— in  the  dark  like— just  as 

my  private  watchman  did  on  Christmas-day ^ 

"  You're  right,  Fogo,  that  was  quite  a  matter  of  temperament.  The 
feet  b,  I  was  wholly  unprepared — thinking  of  something  else,  in  short. 
If  I'd  had  the  slightest  idea  of  an  attack  at  that  moment,  I'm  afnud  I 
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should  have  killed  the  poor  devil.  It  was  i^  a  mistake,  Fogo,  so  well 
say  no  more  about  it,  and  if — if  Bouncer  should  allude  to  the  tttlject, 
which  I  should  hope  he  has  too  much  good  sense  and  manly  feeltiig  to 
do,  you  can  e^Eplain  it  to  him,  you  know,  just  as  IVe  dona  to  you. 
Good-hy  ; — drop  me  a  line  by  post  after  you're  seen  him." 

Upon  this  the  friends  separated,  Fogo  to  perform  his  miadon,  sad 
Grimshaw,  as  he  proceeded  homewards,  to  meditate  on  lus  fiitmre  pro- 
ceedings, his  bosom  agitated  by  the  usual  feelings  that  distraet  a  lover— 
to  wit,  an  absorbing  passion  f^  the  ensbver  of  his  heart,  and  a  deadly 
sentiment  towards  the  individual  whom  he  suspected  of  bong  his  rmL 


XV. 

As  Fogo  turned  into  Capel-court  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  lady 
novelists  would  call  ^*  the  receding  form,"  but  we  the  broad  sl^rts,  of 
Bouncer  ascending  the  steps  of  ^  tlie  House*''  A  sharp  eough-note  from 
Fogo  caused  the  portly  stockbroker  to  turn  quickly  round.  He  nam  who 
it  wa8>  and  waited. 

Bouncer  was  one  of  those  men — and  they  are  numerous  on  the  JStodc 
Exchange — vrfaose  wit  is  chiefly  displayed  in  purposed  bad  grammsr, 
usually  followed  by  a  loud  langh  of  self-applause. 

"  Why,  Fogo,"  he  cried,  as  the  other  drew  near,  "  where  wa$  yoa  to- 
day at  wolving-time  ?  We  missed  you  at  Joe's,  and  was  uncoiaolaUe, 
we  was.  Ha  !  ha  I  ha !  Don't  go  for  to  do  such  a  thing  again,  Fogo. 
We  shan't  never  get  the  better  of  it  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Not  never  no 
more,  shall  us,  Fogo,  my  boy  ?     Ha !  ha !  ha !" 

*^  You're  none  the  worse,  though,  Bouncer,  for  your  lunchin !"  replied 
Fogo,  smilingly  appreciating  his  friend's  humour.  "  If  you're  not  too 
far  gone,  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you." 

'*  Twenty  if  you  like,  Fogo,  and  I'll  only  charge  yoa  half-eoinmis- 
sion." 

**  Take  a  turn  with  me  here  on  the  flags»  then.  It's  private.  The 
fact  is,"  Fogo  went  on,  when  Bouncer  had  joined  him — *^  the  hd  is, 
what  I  want  to  speak  about  concerns  our  friend  Grimsher." 

<<  Oh,  Cut-and-Thrust !  What*8  he  been  after  ?  Not  murderiag  no 
more  Bobbies,  I  hope!     Ha !  ha !  ha!" 

^*  Ah,  Botmcer,  you  mustn't  I  I  shall  take  it  as  a  personal  &voor  if 
yon  won't  ^eak  of  that  matter  again." 

<'  Is  that  all  you  had  to  say  ?" 

"  No.     It's  something  a  good  deal  more  particular." 

^  Particular,  hey  !  Out  with  it,  then !  He  hasn't  sent  me  a  dialleDge^ 
I  expect !" 

^  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Bouncer.  The  message  is  quite  friendly.  He 
wishes  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  you." 

"  Very  well.  I'm  quite  agreeable.  I  bear  him  no  malice.  If  ht's  a 
rodomontader,  Fogo,  I  can't  help  it" 

**•  Of  course  you  can't.     But  you  might  let  him  down  a  little  easier." 

'*  He  lets  himself  down,  Fogo.  That's  where  it  i&  As  soon  ai  be 
leaves  off  being  a  boasting  jackass,  I'll  leave  off  laughing  at  him.  Bat, 
says  you Go  on  !" 
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"  WeU,  M  I  was  saying,  Grimsher  wishaa  to  be  friendly.  You're  on 
pretty  intimate  terins,  I  believe,  with  Hardback  of  Thames<^treet  Some- 
how related,  ain't  you  ?'* 

"I  sbosld  think  bo.  We're  broth»a4n-lAw.  Abra'm  Hardback 
married  my  poor  aster  Sue." 

'*  Indaed !     I  didn't  think  t}ie  connexion  had  been  so  nigh." 

'<  It  might  have  been  oigher  if  I'd  been  his  brother.  Only  I  isn't,  you 
Iaiow,_ha!  ha!  h^l" 

This  remarkable  sally  was  accompanied  by  a  poke  iu  the  ribs,  which 
Fogo  received  very  complacently,  lookiag  upon  it  as  a  favourable  omen 

"  You've  heard,  I  suppose,  what  happened  the  other  day  out  at  Hard- 
hack's  place  at  HcndoQ?" 

''Whatdoyoumeaar 

"  About  the  saving  of  his  grandson  from  drown  ding." 

"Ah,  he  did  tell  me  that  somebody  had  picked  the  young  pickle  out 
of  the  mud.  What  was  the  gent's  name  ?  Stay,  I  remember — '  Man- 
ners.'" 

"That  was  Grimsher." 

"*  ^msher !    How  can  that  be  ?" 

''rthought  you  knew  he'd  taken  the  name  of  Mannen." 

"  Not  I !     What  did  he  get  by  it  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you.     Nothink,  I  believe." 

*'  What  made  hira  do  it,  then  ?" 

"  I  rather  think  it  was  a  fency  of  his." 

^More  fool  be,  if  it  didn't  brine  him  any  money.  The  name  of 
Grimshwr  was  quite  good  enough  for  him  !  Why,  what  will  become  of 
las  business  ?     Has  he  advertised  the  change  ?" 

'^  I  can't  exactly  say,  but  I  know  he  meant  so  to  do." 

*'  Well,  tell  him  from  me  he'd  better  not  Why,  he'd  never  be  called 
£»!  Our  porter,  Towler,  couldn't  be  brought  to  do  it.  Ail  his  customers 
would  fall  off  in  no  time.  He'd  be  a  ruined  man.  Though  the  fellow  is 
ft  £ool,  I  dionld  be  sorry  for  him,— -especially  alter  what  you  tell  me,  that 
he  really  did  pull  that  brat  out  of  the  water." 

"  I'm  sure,  Bouactf ,  he'll  follow  your  advice,  which  is  the  same  as  I 
should  give  him  myself." 

"  Why  mine  in  particular?" 

*'  The  fact  is,  Grimsher  has  a  great  respect  for  you  at  bottom." 

''Ob,  has  he?  Well,  perhaps  I  ought  to  be  obhged  to  him.  At  any 
rate,  my  brotlier*4n-law  ought  to.  But  tell  me  how  Grimsher,  of  all  people, 
erne  to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  accident  happened  P  I  didn't  much  ' 
listen  to  Hardback  when  he  was  talking  about  it  Greek  bonds  were 
looking  queer  at  the  time,  and  I  was  thinking  more  of  them  than  of  that 
yoang  imp." 

"  This  brings  me  to  my  object,  Bouncer.  The  story  is  rather  a  looff 
one  to  tell,  so  to  make  short  of  it^  I  may  just  mention  that  Grimsher  is 
took  with  your  niece,  and  while  he  was  a  hovering  about — them  are  his 
own  words— in  the  hopes  of  seeing  her,  the  boy,  Tom, — I  think  he  called 
him  Tom, — run  and  plunged  himself  into  the  water.  He  was  asked  to 
Vftlk  in,  Hardback  found  him  theve,  told  him  to  stop  dinner  and  take  a 
^  all  his  things  being  so  wet,  and  as  Grimsher  says,  his  feelings  was 
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too  much  for  him,  he  come  away  madly  in  love,  and  now  he  wants  some- 
body whose  word  carries  a  weight  with  it  to  pro-pitiate  the  young  lady's 
father.** 

Bouncer,  as  was  his  custom  when  anything  serious  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, pursed  up  his  mouth,  winked  hard,  and  rattled  the  silver  in  his 
trousers-pockets.  He  stopped  suddenly  short,  but  did  not  return  an 
immediate  answer.     At  length  he  broke  silence. 

'*  Can  you  give  a  guess,  Fogo,**  he  said,  **  at  what  6rlm8her*s 
worth  ?" 

"  Hard  to  say.  Bouncer.  He  never  give  me  a  hint.  But  he's  been  a 
member  of  the  House  thb  fifteen  year,  luis  a  fair  amount  of  business,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  don't  live  expensively.  He's  not  a  sporting  man,  don't 
keep  a  dog-cart,  or  follow  the  Baron's  'ounds,  or  anythink  of  that  kind, 
but  comes  m  by  the  1)us  regular,  and  goes  back  the  same.  I  should  say 
he  was  making  money." 

^^  All  the  better  fDr  him.  Hardback  wouldn't  look  at  him  if  he  thought 
he  wanted  any.  I've  heard  him  say  nobody  should  have  his  gal  that 
couldn't  keep  her  like  a  lady." 

"  He  can  g^ve  her  a  good  deal,  can't  he  ?" 

'*  Of  course  he  can,  if  he  likes,  but  whether  he  will  or  no  ia^qnite 
another  matter.  You  don't  suppose  he  made  his  fortun'  to  give  it  away ; 
I  shouldn't, — nor  no  man  of  sense  that  ever  I  heard  tell  of.  You  wooldo't 
yourself,  Fogo !" 

"  A  parent.  Bouncer,  has  parential  feelings.  You  and  I  have  no 
children." 

**  So  much  the  better  for  us,  Fogo.  We've  fewer  annoyances.  And 
if  you  fancy  that  Hardback  is  troubled  with  the  tenders,  you're  a  good 
deal  mistaken.  Bless  you !  he's  no  more  in  that  line  than  one  of  the  eels 
on  his  own  marble  slab.  If  you  skinned  him  alive  you  couldn't  make 
him  wriggle." 

*<  But  don't  you  think  his  grattitude  might  be  moved  in  favour  of  the 
man  that  saved  the  life  of  his  own  gran'son, — his  hare,  as  one  may  call 
him  ?  Mind,  I'm  not  saying  that  Grimsher  ain't  well  off.  Only  putting 
the  case  as  so  it  were." 

'*  That  wouldn't  be  the  way  to  put  it  vnth  Hardback.  As  to  gratitude, 
why,  he  is,  to  be  sure,  as  fond  of  the  boy  as  ever  he  can  stare,  and  wonld 
stretch  a  pint,  perhaps,  to  show  it ; — ^but  as  to  touching  his  till,  why  yoa 
might  just  as  well  ask  him  to  shove  his  hand  down  his  &roat  and  roke  up 
his  own  vitals.  No,  no, — if  Grimsher  wants  to  do  anything  at  Hardback's 
in  the  matrimonial  line,  he  must  hand  in  a  clean  balance-sheet.  According 
to  the  figures  on  the  creditor  side,  so  he'll  stand  with  my  brother-in-law. 
1  speak  from  experience.  There  was  a  something,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  occurred  about  my  niece,  which  makes  me  sure  I'm  right.  He  was 
as  good-looking  a  young  fellow  as  ever  you  saw,  and  a  gent  into  the 
bargain,  but  he  hadn't  the  mopuses,  so  Hardback  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
either  of  them  could  say,  and  he  went  to  Australia.  He's  there  now,  I 
believe,  and  it's  to  be  hoped  that  Bella's  forgot  him  by  this  time,  though 
she  took  on  terribly  at  first !" 

"  Then  you  can't  do  nothink  for  poor  Grimsher." 

'*  If  he  is  poor,  certain-/y  not ;  Hardback  wouldn*t  have  it  Bot  I 
don't  mind  saying  he's  a  fine,  noble  feller,  or  telling  any  lie  of  that  sort, 
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if  you  think  it's  of  any  use,  either  with  my  brother-in-law  or  his  daughter. 
By-the-by,  how  does  he  stand  with  her  ?  Has  he  said  anything  to  you 
about  that?" 

''  Nothing  downright  positive ;  but  I  fancy  he  don't  expect  much  op- 
position in  that  quarter." 

''  Ah,  gals  are  always  glad  to  get  married.  But  I  can't  waste  any 
more  time  on  stufiP  of  that  sort.     How  are  Actives  this  afternoon  ?" 

*^  Uncommon  flat." 

The  conrersation  then  took  a  professional  turn,  and  at  its  close  Fogo 
betook  himself  to  his  office,  and  keeping  the  promise  he  had  made  to 
Grimshaw,  wrote  to  tell  him  that  Bouncer  was  not  impracticable.  He 
might  have  said  more  had  he  known  what  was  working  in  Bouncer's 
bram. 

XVI. 

We  lefb  Loftus  Tippy  on  his  way  home  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon 
casually  called  in  to  look  at  his  disabled  shoulder.  It  so  happened  that 
the  gallant  Beefeater's  regular  attendant  had  taken  a  holiday,  and  the 
coast  was,  therefore,  clear  for  the  new  comer,  who  did  not  mind  the 
distance  from  St.  John's  Wood  to  Piccadilly,  provided  he  secured  a  patient 
Mr.  Spike,  so  he  was  named,  was  clever  enough  in  his  way,  but  a  great 
experimentalist,  and  he  soon  saw  that  he  had  a  ?ood  subject  to  experi- 
ment upon.  Persons  of  nervous  temperament,  Tike  Loftus  Tippy,  are 
easily  persuaded  to  believe  in  symptoms  which  have  no  existence.  He 
had  never  suffered  from  any  real  illness,  and  though  his  present  ailment 
was  the  consequence  of  a  mere  accident,  he  was  quite  ready  to  accept 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Spike  ;  indeed,  he  rather  sought  than  repelled 
them. 

Having  put  his  patient  to  bed,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  attempt  to 
leave  it  till  he  saw  him  again,  Mr.  Spike  was  early  in  attendance  on  the 
following  morning. 

^*  Is  that  you,  Doctar  ?"  feebly  inquired  Loftus  Tippy,  as  the  curtain 
was  withdrawn :  ** how  am  I  to-day?" 

**  We  shall  see,"  replied  Mr.  Spike,  inwardly  rejoicing  to  find  the  usual 
relations  reversed.  "  Show  roe  your  tongue — ah,  as  1  expected — let  me 
feel  your  pulse."  After  the  customary  pause,  with  watch  in  hand,  Mr. 
Spike  spoke  again :  **  Faster  than  I  could  wish — ^irreg^lar,  too — sldn  hot 
and  dry — a  good  deal  of  fever !  Now  let  me  see  the  shoulder.  A  good 
deal  of  pain,  hey?  Tumefaction — discoloration — yes;  we  must  apply 
half  a  dozen  leeches  to  the  part  to  allay  the  local  inflammation,  and 
throw  in  a  little  cooling  medicine  to  keep  down  the  general  fever." 

"  Good  Gawd,  Doctar — what  did  you  say,  leeches  !     Will  they  bite  ?" 

**  Yes,  but  you  won't  feel  them ;  don't  be  afrwd,  they  won't  hurt 
you." 

"  I  detest  leeches,  Doctar — and  slugs,  and  snails,  and  periwinkles,  and 
catarpillars,  and  grasshoppars,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  You've  had  leeches  on  before  ?" 

"  Nevar  !  Nothing  has  evar  been  done  to  me,  except,  what  do  you 
call  it — ^vaccination— but  that,  of  course,  I  don't  remembar.  Will  they 
leave  any  mark  ?" 
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"  Very  slight  ones.     And  not  wbow  they  can  be  seen." 

<'  I'm  glad  of  that,  because  one  wouldn't  like  to  be  disfigaff'd.  I've  a 
particular  reason  just  now  for  wbhing  to  look  my  best." 

"  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  quite  recover  your  good  looks  when  you 
are  able  to  get  out  again.     But  you  must  have  patiance." 

*^  Ghracious,  Dootar !  I  hope  you  don't  think  my  confinement  will  be 
long !'' 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  in  this  early  stage  (^  the  case. 
Bat  that  no  time  may  be  lo^  we  had  better  begin.  First  of  all  we  must 
have  the  leechea.  Have  yon  a  good  chemist's  near  this  ?  Where  are 
you  in  the  habit  of  sending  ?" 

*^  I  nevar  send  for  leeches.     The  bait  idea  makes  me  shuddac  I" 

''  I  don't  mean  that  Restoratives,  and  so  forth.  You  sometimeft 
require  them  ?" 

'*  Oh  yes,  very  often.  I  get  all  my  eau-de-Cologne  in  Piccadilly,  close 
by,  at  Marsh,  the  perfumar's." 

^  He  won't  exactly  do  for  us  in  ikis  instance.  To  speak  plainer,  your 
medicines." 

'<  I  must  ask  my  body-9ervant,  Thomas.  Would  yon  have  the  kind- 
ness, Doctar,  to  ring  the  bell  ?" 

The  bell  was  rung  and  the  man  made  his  appearanoe^  He  gave  the 
neoessary  infonnation,  and  was  despatched  to  procure  the  lee^s,  widi 
the  particular  injunction  to  get  them  fresh  and  lively,  an  instiuotion  which 
caused  a  manifest  change  in  the  conntenance  of  Loftu»  Tippy* 

*'  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Spike,  <*  perhaps  you  will  be  good  ai^ugh  to 
tell  me  where  I  can  find  materials  for  writing  a  prescription." 

^  My  desk  on  one  of  the  tables  in  the  next  room  is  lying  open.  Every* 
thing  you  may  want  is  there." 

Mr.  Spike  was  not  quite  so  successful  as  he  expected,  for  on  turning 
over  what  seemed  a  sheet  of  blank  note-paper,  he  found  it  to  be  a  printed 
form  of  invitation,  running  as  follows  : 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Loftus  Tippy  requests  the  honour  of  ' 
company  to  dinner  on  at  o'clock.     The  favour  of  an 

answer  will  oblige." 

Like  the  visiting  cards  already  spoken  o^  the  form  was  (nrepared  in 
anticipation  of  coming  events.  Mr.  Spike  had  taken  care  to  inform  him- 
self who  and  what  his  patient  was,  and  knew  that  the  promised  knight- 
hood had  not  yet  been  conferred.  He  smiled  as  he  muttered  :  ^  I  £uAcy, 
my  friend,  your  first  dinner  won't  come  off  so  soon  as  you  imagine.  It 
will  be  my  fault  if  it  does."  He  cast  a  glance  towards  the  bedroom. — 
^*  Good  for  six  weeks  at  leaet,  if  I  know  anything  of  thorapentics — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  exigencies  of  tlie  profession."  So  saying,  he  divided  the 
sheet  of  paper,  and  having  written  on  the  unprinted  half,  returned  with 
the  prescription  to  Loftus  Tippy. 

**  We  will  have  this  made  up  immediately.  You  will  take  a  four& 
part  of  the  draught  at  twelve  and  six  o'clock  to-day,  and  the  pill  at  night, 
at  the  usual  hour  of  bedtime.  But  I  shall  see  you  again  the  laet  thmg. 
Are  you  familiar  with  drugs  ?" 

"Not  very,  Doctar!" 

'^  Ah !     It  is  as  well,  however,  to  let  you  know  what  yon  are  taking.  ' 
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I  make  a  practice  of  telling  my  patients,  that  none  of  them  may  think  I 
am  keeping  them  in  the  daxk.  Your  spirits^  I  see,  are  rather  depressed. 
Katm^  is  the  best  supporter,  but  we  must  sometimes  have  recourse  to 
artiBcial  means  of  aasistance.  Here  is  what  I  have  prescribed :  Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  soda,  ether,  and  four  drops — mind,  four  drops  only-^of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  Scbaele's  preparation,  of  course.  The  pill  consists  of  a 
little  calomel  and  coloeynth,  nothing  more.  Ah,  here  comes  your  ser- 
vant, witli  the  persuaders.  Very  good,  Thomas.  You  had  better  remain ; 
you  noay  be  useful.     Have  you  a  steady  hand,  Thomas?*'  ' 

'^  Which  I  am  ap  ways  given  to  li<)uor,  sir,**  repfied  Thomas,  "  and, 
having  taken  the  pledge,  I  hopes,  therefore,  that  I  earn  say  my  hand  is 
steady,  sir." 

**  Voy  good.     Not  afraid  to  handle  leeches  ?** 

*'  Not  afeard  to  handle  nothing,  nr^  as  ever  crawled.  Heels,  hadders, 
slow-worms,  hunderdlegs,  or  wipers — if  so  be  as  I  was  called  upon  to 
&ee  'em." 

A  shiver  ran  through  Loftus  Tippy's  frame  as  lie  listened  to  this 
eniuneration. 

*^  For  Gawd's  sake,  Thomas,  hold  your  dredfle  tongue.  The  Doctar 
said  nothing  about  the  hawrid  things  you  n  entian—- did  you,  Doctar?" 

^  Certainly  not— though  eels  are  cheenul  creatures  and  excellent 
nntriment  every  way,  fried,  stewed,  spitchcocked,  or  baked  in  a  pie. 
For  ^t  mattery  as  food — mind,  food  only — vip^9  in  broth  are  not 
amiss ;  they  are  said,  but  I  only  repeat  it  on  hearsay — I  have  no  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  fact — they  are  said  to  impart  vigour  to  a  debili- 
tated constitution,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  flesh  of  serpents  should 
not  be  wholesome." 

^  Can  there  be  people,  Doctar,  beasts  enough  to  eat  snakes  ?" 

"  Pliny  tells  us  there  were  such  people  in  Africa — the  Ophiophagists, 
a  tribe  of  Ethiopians^  who  lived  upon  them." 

'^  Thomas !"  exclaimed  Loftus  Tippy,  with  more  of  energy  than  he  had 

S;  displayed.  ''  If  any  of  those  disg^ting  Ethiopians  come  to  play 
ore  my  windows,  give  them  directly  in  charge  of  the  police  !" 

^*  The  Ethiopians  you  allude  to,"  said  Mr.  Spike,  '^  would  rather  dine 
on  roast  or  boiled  beef,  and  I  think  the  police,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, will  have  a  sinecure.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  I  believe,  the 
custom  still  exists.  Eaten,  I  suppose,  between  two  plantain  leaves — 
primitive  sandwiches — you  take,  Colonel  Tippy  !     Ha !  ha !  ha !" 

Having  given  this  lively  turn  to  the  conversation  to  encourage  his  ap- 
pvehensive  patient,  Mr.  Spike  now  proceeded  to  business. 

*^  Plump  little  wrigglers !"  he  exdaimed,  admiringly — *'  hold  the  basin 
well  under  them,  Tiiomas,  and  push  them  back  if  they  try  to  get  out. 
Now  to  apply  them  I  Upon  my  word.  Colonel  Tippy,  you  have  a  good 
pectoral — a  very  good  pectoral,  indeed ;  but  we  won't  put  them  on  there 
— a  little  behmd  the  shoulder  is  the  spot.  Steady,  Thomas — catch  hold 
of  tliat  £s11qw — ^why,  where  the  deuce  has  he  gone !" 

''  There's  something,  Doctar,  crawling  down  my  back.  I  feel  it  just  in 
the  sm^l !" 

*<  2So  there  is,  Cobnel !  Ah,  he  made  his  escape ;  he  was  too  quick  for 
us,  but  we've  caught  him  again  !     Do  you  feel  him  nip  ?     Yes — he  has 
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taken — it's  all  right.  Four,  five,  six — now  they're  all  on  !  We  must  let 
them  work  away  till  they've  had  enough.  They  will  drop  off  of  them- 
selves.    No  pain,  you  see,  Colonel.    They  will  do  you  a  world  of  good." 

'*  It's  not  so  shocking,  Doctar,  as  I  expected.  But,  for  Gawd's  sake, 
take  care  they  don't  stay  too  long." 

^'  You  know  what  Horace  says.  '  Non  missura  cutis,  nisi  plena  cruoris, 
hirudo.'     They  must  have  a  bellyful.     Keep  a  good  look-out,  Thomas !" 

The  process  of  removal,  when  the  time  arrived,  having  been  carefully 
gone  through,  though  not  without  many  anxious  questions  on  the  part  of 
Loftus  Tippy,  Mr.  Spike  addressed  his  patient :  ^ 

"  It  was  a  fortunate  thing,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  happened  to  be  so  near 
at  hand  when  your  accident  happened.  If  the  shoulder  had  got  stiff 
before  it  was  replaced,  the  effects  of  the  luxation  might  have  been  per- 
manent. Luckily,  that  misfortune  was  averted.  At  present  all  we  require 
is  time — time  and  watching :  the  last  particularly  needful — should  un- 
pleasant symptoms  supervene.  We  can  trust  Thomas,  I  suppose,  to  give 
you  all  you  require — or  would  you  like  to  have  a  regular  nurse  ?  No ! 
Very  well,  Thomas  can  act  You  will  stay  in  the  next  room,  Thomas, 
and  be  sure  to  come  whenever  your  master  calls  you.  About  diet — yes. 
That  question  cannot  be  too  closely  considered.  The  mischief  people  do 
themselves  by  eating  wrong  things  at  the  wrong  moment  is  past  belief. 
You  follow  me,  I  hope.  I  say  *  wrong  things  at  the  wrong  moment,' 
because  there  are  times  when  wrong  things  are  quite  right ;  but  we  will 
talk  about  that  by-and-by,  and  you  shall  have  a  little  dietary  scale  to  re- 
mind you  of  what  you  ought  to  avoid, — a  matter  of  much  more  conse- 
quence than  telling  you  what  to  take.  Now,  then,  let  us  see.  You 
have  a  housekeeper?  Very  good.  Let  her  make  you  some  nice  beef- 
tea.  I'll  speak  to  her  about  it  myself.  Beef-tea — and  toast-and- 
water  ?  You  can  take  toast-and- water.  See  to  that,  Thomas.  Oh ! 
they  have  sent  the  mixture.  I'll  see  you  take  the  first  dose.  Not  un- 
pleasant, is  it  ?  Now,  ril  leave  you  for  a  few  hours.  You're  drowsy,  I 
see.  A  little  sleep  will  do  you  good.  Draw  the  curtains,  Thomas,  and 
mind  you  make  no  noise.     Don't  answer  me,  Colonel — good  morning." 

Moving  on  tiptoe  across  the  room,  Mr.  Spike,  having  gently  performed 
his  spiriting,  quietly  departed. 

XVII. 

As  Loftus  Tippy  had  not  broken  any  bones  or  seriously  damaged  his 
head — for  he  fell  upon  it,  and  its  thickness  doubtless  saved  him — it  was 
with  no  surprise  that  Mr.  Spike  found  him  better  in  the  evening,  and  better 
again  on  the  following  morning  when  he  repeated  his  visit;  but  he  was 
much  too  politic  to  loose  the  captured  animal's  tether,  and,  independently 
of  the  natural  desire  to  profit  by  a  wealthy  patient,  the  opportunity  of 
making  an  experiment  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  It  was  his  hiu>it  to  argue 
with  himself  in  this  manner :  Health  is  a  relative  condition  of  the  body. 
After  five- and-forty,  we  all  have  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  and  our  object 
is  to  find  it  out.  We  know,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  remedies  fqr  par- 
ticular maladies.  If  the  symptoms  are  latent  we  must  bring  them  out. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  trying  the  effect  of  the  remedies  adapted  to  the 
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.  supposed  disease.  If  they  don't  happen  to  produce  what  we  expect,  they 
will  most  likely  be  the  cause  of  something  tarning  up  that  we  didn't  look 
for; — and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, — ^if  there  should  previously 
have  been  nothing  the  matter  with  the  patient,  why,  then,  we  make  him 
ill  and  know  how  to  cure  him. 

Acting  on  this  system,  Mr.  Spike  made  no  account  of  Loftus  Tippy's 
recovered  appetite,  or  of  any  other  signs  of  recovery  from  an  indisposition 
which  .was  simply  caused  by  the  medicine  which  had  been  administered. 
He  already  saw,  besides,  that  Loftus  Tippy  would  rather  be  ill  a  little 
longer;  he  evidently  took  pleasure  in  the  inquiries  which  were  made  at 
lus  door,  when  the  news  of  his  accident  was  spread  abroad.  That  it  had 
been  somewhat  widely  bruited  he  learnt  from  the  Morning  Goose,  the 
journal  of  his  predilection,  in  which  paper,  by  some  singular  chance, 
which  Mr.  Spike  might  possibly  have  been  able  to  explain,  the  following 
circumstantial  paragraph  made  its  appearance : 

*^  We  deeply  regret  to  state  that  a  serious  accident  happened  on  Wed* 
nesday  afternoon  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Loftus  Tippy,  of  Her  Majesty's 
Royal  Pantry  Guards.  The  gallant  Colonel,  with  his  groom,  was  driving 
a  favourite  pair  of  thorough-bred  piebald  horses,  for  which  he  had  given  a 
large  sum  at  Tattersall's  only  a  fortnight  before,  and  when  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  John's  Wood  Park,  the  spirited  animals  were  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  individual  mounted  on  a  velocipede,  which  was  coming  rapidly 
round  the  comer  of  the  Boundary-road,  and,  taking  fright,  dashed  off  at 
furious  speed  towards  the  Regent's  Park.  The  inimitable  coachmanship 
of  the  gallant  Colonel  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, but  the  near  wheel  of  the  phaeton,  when  the  horses  Swerved,  came 
in  contact  with  a  heap  of  stones  by  the  wayside,  and  this  unperceived 
obstacle  imparting  a  sudden  jerk  to  the  vehicle,  the  gallant  Colonel 
released  the  firmness  of  his  grasp  of  the  reins,  and  was  precipitated  from 
the  driving-seat  of  his  phaeton  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  un- 
governable piebalds,  no  longer  restrained  by  any  guiding  hand,  pursuing 
their  mad  career  in  an  onward  direction,  to  the  consternation  and  alarm 
of  all  who  witnessed  the  fearful  catastrophe.  The  first  person  to  approach 
the  fallen  charioteer  was  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  accident,  Charles 
White  by  name,  but  better  known  throughout  the  district  as  *  the  Royal 
St.  John's  Wood  Cats'-meat-man,' — an  old  soldier  who,  for  his  services  in 
the  Crimea,  wears  upon  his  breast  the  medal  and  ribbon,  with  three 
cUsps,  bestowed  by  his  country's  government  on  the  heroic  men  who,  led 
by  the  late  Field-Marshal  Lord  Raglan,  G.C.B.,  defeated  the  Russians 
under  Prince  Gortschakoff,  on  the  heights  of  the  Alma,  in  the  gorges  of 
Inkermann,  and  during  the  memorable  siege  of  Sebastopol.  To  raise  the 
gallant  officer  from  the  ground  was  with  the  veteran  warrior  only  the 
work  of  a  moment.  Perceiving  that  he  was  stunned  by  the  fall,  White 
placed  him  on  his  own  velocipede,  and  supporting  him  from  behind,  care- 
fully conveyed  him  in  this  manner  to  his  (White's)  humble  dwelling, 
atuate  at  a  distance  of  something  rather  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  where  he  (White)  resides  with  his  wife  and  four  young  children. 
It  is  a  most  providential  circumstance — and  such  it  proved  on  this  occa- 
sion— that  at  No.  4,  Cataplasm-place,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
White's  abode,  resides  one  of  the  most  skilful  practitioners  of  St.  John's 
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Wood, — Richard  Spike,  Esq.,  M.E.C.S., — to  whose  house  White  at'once 
directed  his  footsteps,  inqainBg  if  the  medical  geotleman  was  at  home. 
Fortunately,  and  it  was  a  rare  occurrence,  so  great  is  t^e  demand  for  Mr. 
Spike's  senrices,  the  eminent  -practitioner  was  then  engaged  hi  his  labo- 
ratory preparing  medicines  which  required  his  personal  superintendence— 
the  case  being  that  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Catspaw,  who,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  is  now  progressing  ^vourably  after  her  recent  severe  indis- 
poeition, — and  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  distress,  whether  the  applieaot  be 
of  high  or  low  degree, — Mr.  Spike  lost  no  tiaie  in  taking  down  and 
putting  on  his  hat,  and  providing  himself  with  a  case  of  instrunseots, 
oandages,  and  other  necessary  appliance,  and,  glided  by  White,  mshed 
over  to  the  cats'-meat-man's  cottage,  where,  stretched  upon  a  bed  in  the 
inner  room  behind  the  front  parlour,  and  directly  facing  the  kitchen,  he 
found  the  gallant  Colonel,  who  was  groaning  audibly,  having  by  t^ 
time  regained  his  senses  after  die  overwhelming  fall.  With  that  promp- 
titude which  is  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  distinguished 
surgeon,  Mr.  Spike  discovered  that  Colonel  Loftns  Tippy's  injury  was 
confined  to  luxation  of  the  lef^  shoulder,  no  fracture  of  the  clavicle  had 
occurred,  the  humerus  was  not  shattered, — as  he  had  at  first  been  led 
to  imagine  might  have  been  the  case, — the  osseous  parts  were  entirely 
sound,  and  the  muscular  integuments  free  from  laceration.  In  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  ihe  disabled  limb  was  repiboed,  and  so  esta- 
blished as  to  give  rise  to  sanguine  expectations  tiiat  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  it  might,  nnder  the  same  skilful  care,  move  once  more  fireely  in 
its  socket.  The  question  now  was  the  removal  of  the  gaUant  Colonel  to 
his  own  residence  in  Picpadilly.  It  was  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
runaway  piebalds  had  been  stopped  by  BusBeld,  the  keeper  on  duty  at  the 
Macclesfield  Gtite,  Regent's  Park, — and  neither  they  nor  Colonel  Tippy's 
groom,  John  Bickers,  had  received  the  sKgbtest  injury;  but  as  it  would 
have  been  too  hazardous,  in  the  condition  in  whidi  Colonel  Tippy  then 
was,  for  him  to  have  attempted  to  re-enter  the  phaeton,  Mr.  Spike, 
sent  (firections  to  prepare  his  own  brougham,  and  attaching  himself 
unreservedly  to  his  unexpected  patient,  proceeded  with  him  to  Piccadilly, 
and  did  not  quit  the  sufrerer  till  he  fully  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  no 
longer  nnsafe  to  leave  him  f(H*  the  night.  Colonel  Tippy,  who  hand- 
somely rewarded  the  old  soldier,  White,  was,  we  are  happy  to  add,  con- 
siderably better  yesterday,  and  hopes  are  entertained  -tfiat,  tmless  un- 
favourable symptoms  should  dedare  themselves,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  gallant  officer  may  be  again  restored  to 
convalescence,  and  to  that  society  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an 
ornament.' 

•*  How  beautiful,  Doctar,"  said  Loffcus  Tippy,  wiping  his  eyes,  as  he 
read  the  paragraph  to  Mr.  Spike — "  how  beautiful,  and  how  tree !  What 
wonderful  things  the  newspapers  are.  They  get  hold  of  everyAing  the 
moment  it  occurs." 

"They  do,**  replied  Mr.  Spike,  using  ha  own  handkerchief  fne^J. 
**  The  press  is  a  wonderfril  institution.  It  may  be  called  the  safety-valve 
of  the  nation.  If  the  views  of  this  inestimable  journal,"  he  added,  as  be 
laid  down  the  paper,  **  should  be  a  little  too  rose-coloured,  we  must  not 
blame  it  for  that.    I  trust  it  may  have  cause,  Colonel  Tippy,  te  hail  year 
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reappearance  in  the  beau  momde  as  speedily  as  it  supposes,  but  we  mast 
precipitate  nothing.     Festina  lente,  700  know,  is  a  very  good  role.'* 

"  I  forget  what  that  means,  Doctar!"  said  the  iwalid. 

**  Hurry  no  man's  cattle,  but  let  them  be  jogging)"  returned  Mr. 
Spike. 

*^  You  don't  think,  then,  that  it  will  do  for  »e  to  get  up  to-day  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  A  most  iwfvudent  thing.  Not  to  be  tiioaght  ei. 
Colonel  Tippy,"  pursued  Mr.  Spike,  gravely ;  **  up  to  the  present  moment 
I  hare  directed  my  attention  chiefly  to  the  damaged  shoulder,  but  I  have 
not,  in  the  mean  time,  been  unHUBafal  of  other  things.  It  rarely  happens 
^tat  such  a  shodc  as  your  frame  has  undergone  panes  away  witnoot 
awakening  some  dormant  disease.  Observe,  I  do  not  say  that  you  have 
any  hitherto-concealed  malady,  but  sacfa  a  state  of  l^e  case  is  always 
possible,  and  it  may  be  so  in  the  present  instance." 

"  Good  Gawd,  Dootar  !**  eBckmed  Loftus  Tippy,  taking  fright  1^ 
Mr.  Spike's  serious  manner,  *^what  is  the  mattar  with  me?  Have  I 
anything  dredfle  P     Yo«  said  I  had  a  good  pectoral !" 

"  Oakd  yoursetf,  calm  yourself,  my  dear  sir.  I  said  nodnng  to  alarm 
you.  Be  so  good  as  to  give  me  your  undivided  attention.  There  are  no 
present  grounds  hr  apprehenston,  and  I  earnestly  trust  I  may  discover 
none,  but  I  should  not  be  performing  my  ptofinsional  duty,  nor  acting 
justly  towards  yon,  if  I  did  not  attempt  to  ascertain  the  general  state  c^ 
your  health,  and  clearly  satisfy  myself  that  every  organ  in  your  body 
aatis£EK^orily  performs  its  fimctions.     Tou  do  not  object  to  this?" 

^  Oh  no,  Doctar !  I  should  be  very  glad.  I  have  long  wanted  to 
know  all  about  my  interiar,  for  I  have  very  singukr  seosatians  sonne- 
times." 

"  Allow  me,  ^n,"  said  Mr.  Spike,  "  to  examine  your  chest.  We 
need  remove  nothing.     It  is  better  so." 

With  ^  extended  £ngen  of  the  left  hand,  hammered  on  by  the 
knuckles  of  l^e  right,  Mr.  Spike  travelled  over  the  region  relened  to. 

''  Do  I  hurt  you  anywhere  ?"  he  a^d. 

*^  No,  Doctar !  Burt  yon  p«t  me  in  mind  of  a  song  I  ofben  8iBg> — when 
I  am  in  voice — *  The  woodpeckar  tapping.' " 

<'  Very  good  !  That  cheerfulness  is  an  caeellent  sign  1  I  Kke  to  en- 
courage cheerful  thoughts.  *  Woodpedcer  tappbg !'  Very  good  indeed ! 
We  call  it  percussion !     Now,  then,  for  another  Innd  of  tnaL" 

He  took  a  stethoscope  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke,  and,  having 
screwed  the  parts  together,  went  through  the  process  of  auscultation. 

'*  Am  I  sound,  Doctar  ?"  inquired  Loftus  Tippy,  when  the  examination 
was  over. 

Mr.  Spike  was  not  wholly  without  a  conscience,  but  he  always  qualified 
his  opinions  with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve ;  for,  as  he  used  to  say  to 
himself  where  would  our  profession  be  if  we  always  made  a  clear  breast 
of  it  ?  So  he  answered  smilingly  :  "  Nothing  organically  wrong  there— 
so  far  as  I  can  discover.  But  appearances  are  often  deceitful.  Notwith- 
standing the  progress  of  modem  science  and  all  its  useful  inventions,  we 
cannot,  in  certain  cases,  arrive  at  distinctly  definite  conclusions  while  the 
patient  is  actually  living.  There  are  some  conditions  of  the  vital  organs 
that  can  only  be  ascertained  by  autopsy." 
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"  Gracious,  Doctar !     That  means  dissectian  I** 

'<  Strictly  speaking,  the  word  signifies  'personal  ohsenration;*  hut  I 
am  hound  to  admit  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.** 

"  You  don't  intend  to  dissect  me  to  find  out T* 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  sir.  In  that  case  we  should  have  to  kill  yon 
— ^and  our  object  b  to  keep  you  alive.  My  meaning  is  this :  you  must 
be  carefully  watched.  Though,  as  I  said  before,  I  find  no  organic  dis- 
ease, there  are  local  indications  which  require  time  for  studying  their 
absolute  tendency.  That  tendency  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong. 
Let  us  hope  the  former.  For  the  present,  then,  we  must  keep  quiet — as 
quiet  as  possible,  and  take  what  is  prescribed.  You  don't  object  to  bitter 
infusions  ?" 

*'  No,  Doctar,  I  rather  like  bittars.     I  ofben  take  them  before  dinnar." 

<<  We  will  try  chiretta  first,  and  if  that  does  not  produce  exactly  the 
effect  we  anticipate,  we  will  take  calumba,  or  salicine,  or  some  of  the 
milder  tonics  :  we  are  not  yet  quite  fit  for  steel." 

With  oracular  discourse  of  the  description  cited,  and  with  medidnes 
which,  for  variety's  sake,  if  for  no  other,  were  changed  every  alternate 
day,  and  which  did  Loftus  Tippy  no  more  harm  than  make  hun  imagine 
he  stood  in  need  of  them,  the  gallant  Beefeater  remained  the  patient  of 
Mr.  Spike.  Of  course  he  became  somewhat  languid  under  the  combined 
influence  of  bed  and  physic,  but  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  objects  that 
had  interested  him  before  he  got  into  the  Doctor's  hands. 

Foremost  amongst  these  was  Miss  Arabella  Hardback,  whom,  with  the 
persistence  which  was  a  part  of  his  nature — a  nature  that  could  not  be 
brought  to  understand  a  rebuff — ^he  continued  to  picture  to  himself  as 
smitten  by  his  perfections. 

<<  If  that  wretched  boay  had  not  begun  screaming  at  the  critical 
moment,  the  thing  would  have  been  settled  long  ago.  And  then  that 
offensively  muddy  charactar  must  needs  make  his  appearance !  Quite 
enough  with  his  horrid  odar  to  stifle  any  demonstration  of  the  tendar 
passian.  If  I  had  not  been  afraid  of  dirtying  my  boots,  I  would  have 
kicked  him  back  again  into  the  rivar.  Luckily,  it  is  only  my  lef^  arm 
that  was  injared.  I  am  strong  enough,  I  think,  to  use  my  right  band. 
I  will  write  and  make  a  formal  renewal  of  my  proposal." 

In  what  manner  Loftus  Tippy  executed  his  intention,  and  what  resulted 
from  it,  in  more  ways  than  one,  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
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On  the  eTeoing  of  September  30,  1805,  the  cb&teau  of  Monrepoa, 
ntuated  at  the  foot  of  the  Hohenasperg,  in  Suabia,  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  those  fi&tes  champdtres  which  the  Elector  Frederick  of  WQrtemberg 
was  wont  to  hold  there.  On  this  day  he  was  keeping  up  the  nyrriage 
of  bb  second  son,  Paal.  The  lake  in  the  park  had  reflected  the  gtLj 
coloars  of  the  fireworks,  and  dancing  was  going  on  in  the  central  hall  of 
the  yilla.  PHnce  Eugene  of  Wtirtemberg — whom  we  met  last  month  at 
the  age  of  thirteen*  under  very  painful  circumstances,  and  whom  we  n^y 
again  meet  hereafter  in  a  most  honourable  position — was  dancing  wnh 
his  pretty  cousin,  Catharine,  who,  in  her  youthful  merriment,  did  not 
dream  that, she  would  be  so  unhappy  as  to  become  Queen  of  Westphalia, 
and  wife  of  a  prince  of  Napoleonic  making,  who  already  possessed  a  wife 
moat  legitimately  attached  to  him.  While  the  young  people  were 
waltzing,  a  group  of  gentlemen  was  formed  at  the  end  of  the  hiul,  in  the 
centre  of  wMch  the  ttdl,  enormously  stout  form  of  the  Elector  was  pro- 
minently displayed.  A  whisper  was  going  round,  though  anything  but 
a  cheerful  one.  The  brow  of  the  ruler  was  overcast — very  overcast. 
News  had  just  arrived  from  the  Austrian  head-quarters  at  Ulm — news  of 
a  serious  nature.  For,  as  the  figment  of  the  German  Empire  still 
existed,  the  vicinity  of  the  imperial  army  might,  perhaps,  be  intended  as 
a  hint  to  his  Electoral  Highness  that  he  had  duties  to  perform  as  a 
Prince  of  the  Einnire.  No  less  serious  news  had  also  arrived  from  other 
quarters.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  immensely  delighted  that  Austria 
had  thrust  herself  forward  as  whipping-boy  for  England,  and  had  thus 
freed  him  from  his  colossal  embarrassment  called  the  Camp  of  Boulogne, 
had  thrown  his  masses  with  lightning  speed  on  the  Rhine  and  across  the 
Rhine,  in  order  that  the  storm  collected  on  the  Channel  coast  might  be 
discharged  over  Germany,  which  country  would  again  have  the  honour 
of  serving  as  the  battle-field  for  the  contending  nations  of  Europe. 

For  Mr.  Pitt,  the  overseer  of  the  great  codition  spinning  factory  in 
the  Foreign  Department,  had,  in  the  mean  while,  completed  the  warp  of 
the  third  old  monarchical  alliance  designed  against  France.  He  had  not 
found  this  very  difficult ;  he  had  only  inserted  a  promise  of  subsidies  in 
the  secret  alliuice  formed  between  Austria  and  Russia  in  1804.  In  the 
summer  of  1806,  then,  the  third  coalition  was  ready  to  put  a  final  stop 
to  the  excesses  of  the  *'  French,  or  rather  Corsican,  usurper,**  and  on 
April  11th  England  signed  a  treaty  with  Russia,  which  Sweden  at  once 
joined — poor  Gustavus  IV.,  it  will  cost  you  dearly — and  Austria  on 
August  9th.  In  truth,  there  was  no  lack  of  Napoleonic  excesses  to  justify 
the  allies,  for  the  devourer  of  nations  was  already  proving  the  truth  of  the 
French  proverb,  "  L'app^tit  vient  en  mangeant '  It  is  true  that  the  new 
Emperor  had  solemnly  promised  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  on  De- 
cember 27,  1804,  that  he  would  not  increase  the  French  territory,  or  in- 
corporate any  foreign  land  with  it ;  but  Napoleon  had  attained  that  pitch 
when  he  did  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  said.    Hence,  in  March, 

*  Cfr.  Ruttim  Magna  Charta, 
VOL.  xjy.  2  M 
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1805,  he  gave  the  pseudo-repuhlic  of  Holland  a  new  coDStitutioD,  which 
rendered  it  as  easy  to  gulp  that  country  as  an  oyster,  and  directly  after 
ordered  the  consulta  of  the  Itdnm  pseude-repuhlic  to  perform  a  consult- 
ing farce,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  he  added  the  title  of  King  of  Italy 
to  his  other  titles,  and  on  May  26th — amid  the  shoots  of  the  p<>pii]ation, 
of  course — placed  the  iroo  crown  «f  Lombardy  on  his  head  (Dio  me  k 
diede  guai  a  chi  hi  tocca).  FtnaHy,  the  incorporadoa  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  RMne  and  the  occupation  of  Hanorer  were  a  suffieient  proof  of 
the  veracity  of  his  assurance  that  he  did  not  intend  to  augmeot  France. 

The  allies  considered  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  farther  help,  and 
Prussia's  junction  naturally  appeared  to  them  most  desirable.     The  hoar 
w«i  at  handy  therefore,  when  Prussia  most  form  a  decision;  bt^thal  was 
the  weakest  point  in  the  character  of  Frederick  William  III.     Shortfy 
before  it  had  cost  him  no  end  of  trouble  to  decide  on  appointing  Baroo 
von  Stein,  his  finance  minister.     Moreover,  the  foreign  policy  of  Pmssii 
was  French — we  would  say  deddedlr  French,  if  we  migbt  use  that  word 
in  connexioa  with  Prussia.     The  hrst  partition  of  Germafliy,  in  IBO^ 
had  considerably  enlarged  that  country,  and  Napoleon  had  sent  Duroe  t» 
Berlin  to  hold  out  Hanover  as  a  bait.    Still,  we  must  allow  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  allies  towards  Prusna  was  not  of  a  nature  bo  sender  that  state 
desirous  of  the  alliance.    Ktt  was  certainly  statesman  enough  to  see  that 
Prussia  must  be  offered  real  advantages — say,  the  whole  left  faesk  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Netherlands — as  an  icHducement  to  give  up  her  nevtralicy. 
But  neither  Austria  nor  Russia  was  wiling  to  grant  Proasia  sueh 
aggran<Hseraent,  and  Czar  Alexander  was  of  opinion  that  htt  **  friend* 
Frederick  William  could  be  rendered  supple  by  a  judieiovs  Ueodmg  of 
promises  and  threats.     If  this  did  not  succeed,  Russian  pnde  flattered 
Itself  that  *^  Prussia  could  be  subdued  en  route^  and  compelled  to  figbt 
against  France."     In  this  sense  Adam  Czartoryski,  minister  of  fi»€^ 
af&lrs,  wrote  to  the  German  envoy  at  Vienna,  whoi  the  war  was  aboot 
to  break  out  in  Germany :  '*  The  Uzar  does  not  conceal  from  bimaelf  the 
disadvantages  which  a  war  with  Prussia  might  entail ;  but  Europe  raost 
not  be  allowed  to  say  thai  the  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  an  am^  mte  the 
field,  joined  it  in  person,  and  ended  by  yiel<Kng  to  the  will  of  the  Kmg 
of  Prussia."     While  the  good  people  in  Berlin  were  coquetdng  with 
neutrality,  the  I^nish  Confederation  was  being  active^  prepared.    Ere 
the  Emperor  left  Paris  for  the  Rhine,  he  was  certain  that  the  potentatsi 
of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  and  Nassau,  would  beeome  ho 
vassals.     He  calculated  that  all  these  gentry  would  jump  at  dynaslse 
advantages  at  the  expense  of  their  country,  and  he  had  it  in^  black  and 
white  from  Bavaria  that  his  calculation  was  coneect.     Emperer  Franeis, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  written  to  the  Elector  of  Bavatia,  and  ordered 
him  to  send  his  troops  to  join  the  Austro-Russnm  army.     ^  On  siy 
knees  I  implore  your  imperial  majestv,"  the  Elector  wrote  back,  "to 
consent  to  my  neutrafity,  for  my  son,  the  crown  prince,  b  now  m  Fnmoe, 
and,  consequently,  in  Napoleon's  power,  and  will  be  held  as  hostage  should 
Bavaria  not  remain  neutral"  Honest  Max  Joseph  forgot^to  add,  though, 
that  he  had  sent  his  son  to  France  for  the  express  purpose*    He  then  M 
from  the  approaching  troops  of  his  own  emperor  to  Wuraburg,  whers  he 
had  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  led  them  to  join  the  two 
hundred  thousand  French,  who  had  just  crossed  the  Rhine  between 
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M ajtnce  moi  Stradburg^^  admirably  orgaoised,  active,  thirsty  for  glory, 
and  (ot  tba  fent  time  without  queue  or  powder,  which  jewels  of  the  art  of 
war  the  Frendi  had  thiewn  off  for  ever  io  the  camp  of  BoulogQe. 

Thai  Asm  people  weie  daAeisg  on  the  above-meutioned  September 
efeniBg  at  Moorepoa,  and  the  c»riou«  Prineesa  Cathariae  drew  her  oousia 
EuMM  up  t*  the  spot  wheoe  the  £lect(v  was  discussing  earnest  news 
with  his  confidants.  He  sent  his  daughter  away  with  the  flea  in  her 
ear :  ^'  On  est  appele  pour  la  danse  et  pas  ^  men  oaaseil ;"  but  he  had 
hardly  said  this  eve  a  cavalry  offioer  rushed  panting  in,  and  anaounoed  to 
ins  serenity :  *'  In  Heawem's  name,  my  most  gracious  master^  listen  to 
ine !  The  French  an  not  a  mile  finom  this  palace."  Then  ensued  a 
tttondt  aad  eonfusiony  shouting  for  equipages^  a  hasty  departuie  and  fl^ht 
to  the  DcigUKMBring  Beaideni  of  Lndwigsbuxg.  When  Prince  Eugene 
looked  out  <^  his  bedroom-window  the  next  morning,  <^the  sight  was 
surprising ;  like  ants  eoantkse  groups  of  Frenchmen  covered  the  roads 
and  Mda  hf  as  the  eye  oould  see,  and  all  the  hi^ways  were  crowded 
with  waggona  and  cavalry*"  By  the  intercession  of  the  French  envoy, 
the  Ele^r  saeoeeded  in  inducing  Blarshal  Ney,  the  leader  of  the  van- 
guard, to  reapeot  the  neutrality  of  his  Residenz,  and  march  round  Lud- 
wigdburg.  Hehad  greater  diffieulty  with  Laimes,  when  he  appeared  at 
the  palaoe  gfttes  in  has  red  Huaaar  unifonn.  On  October  2nd  Napoleon 
himself  arrived,  after  a  valet,  sent  on  befoiie^  had  ao  carefully  e^uunined 
the  apartments  prepared  in  the  palace  for  his  master  that  "  it  was  dubious 
whether  he  saified  hugs  or  nrarderers/'  Late  at  night  the  Emperor 
enttred  Ludwigshurg  amid  the  beating  of  drums  and  ringing  of  bells. 
Tbe  Elector  raooved  his  gueat^  who  was  at  the  same  time  his  master,  at 
the  foot  of  the  terrace,  and  conducted  him  to  the  garden-hall,  when  the 
Bnperof!,  with  a  studied  purpose,  spoke  most  politely  to  the  Electress — 
an  Engfish  prkiees&  It  atemed  to  the  observant  Prince  Eugene  that  the 
Enperor,  '*  though  not  exactly  awkward  or  embarraased,  did  not  display 
the  manner  of  a  man  of  the  world."  His  whole  appearanoe— his  short 
itatore,  '^with  the  promiaent  stomach,  the  faoe  vnth  its  southern  pallor, 
rendered  youdiful  hy  the  fulness  of  the  cheeks  and  his  gentle  glance'' — 
did  not  appear  very  imposing.  He  seemed  to  weigh  his  words,  begged 
pardon  ot  the  Eatress  '^  for  being  compelled  to  appear  in  hooti^"  for,  as 
he  added,  he  *'  was  involuntarily  following  the  road  wluch  hia  destiny 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  henee  could  not  always  choose  his  dress  properly." 
The  Eieotress  and  the  whole  oourt  eonaidered  his  imperial  majesty  won- 
derfully ehaormsng.  Napoleon  knew  very  well  how  to  treat  such  people, 
EDd  proved  it  the  next  morning  in  a  lengthened  conference  with  the 
Elector,  in  winch  he  said :  '<  In  die  great  work!  contest  every  one  must 
join  a  sidei  Whoso  is  not  with  me  ia  against  me."  **  But  suppose  my 
estates  oppose  the  alHanee  with  yom  imperial  mi^ty  ?"  ^'  Your  estates 
^kahl  vnth  my  support  you  will  soon  dispose  of  them.  You  are  evi- 
dently ikm  deviereat  and  most  powerful  prinoe  in  Germany,  and  Wiirtem- 
berg  is  too  small  for  your  genius.  You  must  have  a  lar^r  kingdom  and 
a  r^^  dDwa.^  When  dimniaaed  by  Napoleon,  the  Ekctor  remarked  : 
^  Since  Frederick  the  Second  no  one  I  have  met  has  possessed  such  elo- 
quence, and,  strai^y  enoug^h,  the  Emperor  has  nearly  the  same  toumure 
d'esprit  as  the  great  Frederick.^  The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that 
the  Elector  promised  to  send  ten  thousand  men  into  the  field  against 
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Austria,  and  remained  to  the  last  a  zealous  and  devoted  servant  of  his 
lord  and  master,  so  that  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  after  the  heavy  bbws 
Napoleon  dealt  die  allies  in  February,  Winzingerode's  Cossacks  captured  a 
letter  of  Frederick  of  Wtirtemberg,  in  which  he  congratulated  ibe  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  ''while  shedding  tears  at  his  compulsoiy 
desertion,"  expressed  the  jpyful  hope  of  a  ''prochaine  retour  sous  ses 
heureux  drapeauz." 

Napoleon  was  rendeired  so  gfood  tempered  by  his  success  at  the  court 
of  WUrtembere^  that  he  requested  the  performance  of  Don  Giovanni, 
and  enjoyed  the  glorious  melodies.*  When  he  sat  at  table  with  the 
electoral  family,  the  young  Prince  Eugene  blushed  to  see  Marshals 
Bertheir  and  Mortier,  **  those  heroes  of  the  revolution  who  had  grown 
grey  amid  dreams  of  liberty,**  condemned  to  stand  behind  the  chairs  and 
**  wait  upon  an  old  German  princely  family."  The  Corsican  ci-devant 
lieutenant  had  tamed  the  heroes  of  the  revolution — or  at  least  tfie  majo- 
rity of  them — and  made  them  his  mamelukes.  Still,  the  Napoleonic 
marshals  at  times  took  satisfEustion  for  the  humiliation  of  standing  behind 
the  chairs  of  German  princes.  Just  a  year  after  Napoleon's  fixst  recep- 
tion at  Ludwigsburg,  he  ordered  the  king  to  meet  him  at  Wttrzbuig. 
Marshal  Lannes  occupied  the  apartments  selected  for  his  new  majesty, 
and  when  his  adjutant  complained  of  this  insult,  the  Frenchman  shouted 
to  him  :  *'  Go  to  the  deuce !  Your  master  is  only  a  king,  but  I  am  a 
marshal." 

On  October  4th,  Napoleon  left  Ludwigsburg  to  hurry  to  his  army,  and 
complete  the  first  act  of  the  campaign  of  1805.  On  the  20th,  Mack 
surrendered  Ulm  and  the  Austrian  army  to  the  conqueror — Mack, 
**  whose  name  in  Hebrew  signifies  defeat."  This  thoroughly  unsuitable 
man  had  been  selected  to  fight  Napoleon,  although  he  had  so  amply 
proved  his  incompeteqce  in  the  Netherlands  in  1794,  and  at  Naples  in 
1798.  But  the  Emperor  Francis  sooner  entrusted  his  army  to  a  parveon 
than  to  one  of  the  great  Austrian  nobles,  and,  in  his  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  preferred  a  defeat  through  an  incompetent  Mack  to  a  victory 
through  his  competent  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles.  But  the  choice 
of  Mack  was  only  one  link  in  the  chain  of  follies  which  the  whole  plan  of 
the  allies  proved  to  be  both  in  design  and  execution.  Napoleon  could  not 
fail  to  conquer,  and  the  best  generals  of  the  Seven  Years'  War — Daun 
and  Laudohn,  Prince  Frederick,  Winterfeldt,  and  old  Fritz  himself— 
would  have  been  defeated  by  Napoleon  had  they  trusted  to  their  method 
against  his.  Napoleon  was  obliged  first  to  teach  his  enemies  by  long 
and  terrible  lessons  how  they  must  set  to  work  to  defeat  him. 

The  original  plan  of  the  allies  was  so  erroneous,  that,  even  supposing 
they  had  a  general,  it  must  have  failed  through  the  want  of  material 
means.  Because  Bonaparte  had  sought  a  decision  before  in  Italy,  Arch- 
duke Charles  was  sent  thither  with  a  large  army,  and  was  unable  to 
effect  anything  beyond  gaining  the  sterile  victory  of  Caldiero  over  Mas- 
sen  a.  The  only  sensible  man  was  the  young  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Este,  who,  at  any  rate,  knew  when  it  was  time  to  run  away,  and  really 
escaped  firom  Ulm  wiUi  fifteen  hundred  horsemen.  The  same  want  <» 
leadership  was  displayed  in  the  Russian  army  at  Austerlitz.     Kutusow 

*  **  L'Op^ra  allemand  de  Don  Juan  m'a  paru  bien  bonne,"  he  wrote  to  faifl 
brother  Joseph. 
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was  called  the  cominander-in-chief,  but  was  too  good  a  courtier  to  protest 
against  the  interference  of  Alexander.  The  Czar  behaved  in  this  instance 
as  he  did  afterwards  in  1813.  His  own  vanity  and  the  flattery  of  his 
favourites  incited  him  to  play  the  part  of  commander,  while,  on  the  other 
handy  the  fear  of  compromising  himself,  which  emanated  from  a  secret 
feeling  of  his  military  incompetence,  caused  him  to  make  half  attempts, 
which  were  more  ruinous  than  entire  ones. 

On  opening  the  campaign  in  Germany,  Napoleon  was  superior  to  the 
enemy,  not  only  through  his  genius,  excellent  generals,  and  the  better 
organisation  and  equipment  of  his  troops,  but  he  had,  too,  a  decided 
superiority  of  numbers,  for  the  great  master  of  strategy  was  not  so  simple 
as  his  flatterers  have  tried  to  prove  him,  by  constantly  giving  their  hero  a 
minority  and  his  opponent  a  majority.  Napoleon  was  perfectly  aware 
that  Don  Quixotism  and  the  art  of  war  are  two  very  di£ferent  things,  and 
that  it  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  latter  to  give  the  enemy  a 
decided  defeat,  which,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  effected  by  superior  forces. 
In  the  autumn  of  1805  he  was  so  certain  of  his  afiair  that,  while  enter- 
ing hb  carriage  at  Ludwigsburg,  he  said  to  the  father  of  Prince  Eugene, 
**  I  shall  march  to  Vienna  as  if  going  by  regular  stages."  The  successes 
of  the  first  fortnight  of  the  campaign  were  great  and  very  cheaply 
bought,*  but  the  bulletin  of  October  21st  showed  that  the  arrogance  of 
the  Napoleonic  good  fortune  had  begun.  Nor  did  it  go  quite  unpunished, 
for,  on  the  same  October  day  when  Napoleon  boasted  in  his  bulletin, 
*'  La  France  ne  songe  qu*k  la  gloire,"  Nelson  issued  his  celebrated  order 
at  Tra^gar.  Henceforth  there  was  no  chance  of  France  contending 
aeain  on  the  sea  with  England,  or  of  any  Napoleonic  attack  on  the  British 
islands. 

On  October  27th,  the  Emperor  wrote  firom  Munich  to  his  brother 
Joseph :  *'  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  have  one  hundred  thousand  Russians 
and  sixty  thousand  Austrians  before  me,  and  shall  defeat  them."  In  the 
same  letter  he  said :  "  Prussia  is  behaving  in  a  very  equivocal  way."  And 
that  was  sadly  too  true,  for  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam  the  hesitation  and 
equivocation  were  gradually  bringing  on  ruin.  If  ever  Buridan's  donkey 
between  its  two  bundles  of  hay  represented  a  state,  it  was  Prussia  vacil- 
lating between  France  and  the  coalition  in  1805.  They  desired  the  end, 
namely,  aggrandisement  through  Hanover  offered  as  a  bait ;  but  not  the 
means,  namely,  the  alliance  with  France.  Hence  the  statement  to  Duroc, 
that  Prussia  would  take  charge  of  Hanover,  and  muntiun  her  neutrality ; 
but,  before  this  was  defluiUvely  settled,  a  change  occurred. 

Alexander  sent  his  adjutant,  Dolgorukow,  to  Berlin,  to  announce  that 
in  defiance  of  Prussian  neutrality,  the  Russian  troops  would  march 
through  that  territory  to  Ocrmany.  <<  They  wish  then  to  force  me  into 
the  arms  of  France?"  Frederick  William  said  angrily,  and  insisted  on  no 
Russians  treading  Prussian  soil.  At  this  moment  arrived  the  news  that 
Nimoleon  had  sent  a  corps  through  the  Prussian  Margraviate  of  Ansbach 
without  permission,  ig  order  to  invest  Mack  completely.  *'Now  my 
resolution  is  altered,"  Frederick  William  said  to  Dolgorukow;  ''from 
this  moment  I  am  the  ally  of  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria."  The 
brutal  insult  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  anti- 
Gallican  and  warlike  party  in  Berlin.    The  government  mustered  up  the 

*  *'  Yoilk  qu'avec  nos  jambes  nous  avons  gagn6  la  premie  bataUle,*'  the  Em- 
peror said  to  Mathieu  Dumas. 
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courage  to  send  the  French  ambassador,  <yn  October  1 4th,  a  note,  deckfnig 
rather  harshly  that,  in  consequence  of  thk  insult,  Prussia  considered  her- 
self freed  firom  all  her  engagements  to  France,  "but  at  the  same  tine  com- 
mitted the  absurdity  of  accepting  the  sizty>six  thousand  dollars  whidi 
Napoleon  sent  as  compensation  for  damage  done  by  hi^s  troops  m  marcbiDg 
through  Ansbach.  In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  mobilisalkxi,  Alexan- 
der and  the  Archduke  Antony  arrived  in  Berlin,  in  order  personally  to 
exert  a  decisive  pressure  on  Frederick  Wtlliani.  Tiie  king  was  deluded 
with  a  grand  *^  plan  of  pacification,"  by  which  Prussia  was  to  act  as  inter- 
mediary between  the  allies  and  France,  and  in  the  event  of  her  propor- 
tions— the  independence  of  the  German  Empire,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  Naples,  compensation  for  the  Sardinian  dynasty,  and  aeparackion  of 
Italy  from  France — being  rejected,  she  would  march  against  France  witk 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  On  the  3rd  of  November  this  wis 
agreed  to  at  Potsdam,  and  on  the  following  night  the  Car  performed  at 
the  coffin  of  Frederick  the  Great  the  well-known  operatic  scene,  swearing 
eternal  friendship  to  his  brother  of  Prussia,  which  oath  the  king,  in  his 
straightforward  way,  regarded  as  gospel.  Wi^  the  conviction  that  be 
had  now  Prussia  in  his  pocket,  the  Cxar  returned  to  his  army ;  but  Prassiin 
policy  is  an  incalculable  thing.  As  deliverer  of  the  Prussian  altimatom, 
Count  von  Haugwitz  was  sent  to  Napoleon,  canyiog  peace  or  war  in  tke 
plaits  of  his  pigtail.  Of  course  Prussia  did  not  strike  at  the  right 
moment :  she  certainly  sent  an  army,  under  Prince  von  Hohenlohe,  into 
Saxony,  but  it  was  only  pretence.  When  an  adjutant  attached  to  the 
prince  reported  himself  at  head-quarters,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  Colonel 
Massenbaeh,  of  melancholy  memory,  thus  addressed  him  :  ^  What  doyoo 
want  here?  to  fight?  There  will  be  no  war.  We  must  fight  against  the 
Russians,  but  not  here.  I  tell  you  there  will  be  no  war,  or  elise  the  king 
must  be  mad."  "  If  it  is  madness  to  have  a  feeling  of  honour,  I  hofe 
that  the  king  is  mad,  and  all  his  subjects  so  mad  as  to  help  him.*' 
**  Honour !  that  is  a  chimera :  you  cannot  cat  it.  Our  honoFur  would  be 
to  have  a  common  cause  witli  Napoleon  :  bat  he  will  manage  withoat  us. 
I  tell  you  there  will  be  no  war."  '  In  the  mean  while,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  completed  the  second  act  of  his  campaign  by  the  capture  ef 
Vienna  on  November  13th.  The  booty  in  materid  was  enomous,  for  the 
wise  gentlemen  who  misgoverned  Austria  bad  made  a  point  that  ik% 
enemy  should  find  the  arsenals  full,  a  piece  of  adminisAmtive  genius  which 
the  wise  gentlemen  who  misgoverned  Prussia  fadtyuHy  copied  in  tke  next 
year.  But  the  finest  piece  of  folly  was  that  performed  by  Greneral  Prinoe 
von  Auersperg.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Napoleon  to  carry 
his  army  across  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  order  to  catch  the 
Russians  and  Austrians  in  Moravia,  before  they  could  effect  a  jonetioB 
with  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  hurrying  up  from  Italy.  The  means  to 
pursue  Kutusow  were  offered  by  a  bridge,  which  consequently  the 
Austrians  must  destroy  at  any  price.  Every  arrangement  had  been  made, 
and  the  execution  entrusted  to  Auersperg,  who  in  the  ino«t  amusing  way 
allowed  himself  to  be  swindled  out  of  the  bridge  by  the  Frendi.  Murat 
and  Lannes,  both  Ganreons,  were  just  the  men  to  do  it.  On  arriving  with 
their  column  at  the  bridge,  whush  was  cov^^  with  vorabustiUes,  and 
guarded  by  a  heavy  battery  ait  the  other  end,  the  two  Frenchmen  wi^ed 
across  it  alone,  to  deal  with  the  Austrian  general,  but  le£b  their  iFoops 
orders  to  follow  them  quietly.     While  Murat  and  Lannes  wex«  ddadiag 
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the  prince,  the  French  advanced  along  the  bridge,  and  threw  the  com- 
bustibles into  the  rirer.  The  Austrian  soldiers,  who,  though  bom  to  obej, 
are  not  absdutely  without  ejes  and  good  sense,  very  soon  detected  the 
trick,  and  grew  restless.  An  old  artillery  sergeant  went  up  to  the  prince, 
and  said  yiolently,  "  General,  you  are  being  deceived.  I  will  order  the 
fires  to  foe  Kt."  At  this  critical  moment,  Lannes  the  crafty  interposed. 
*^  What,  general,  do  you  allow  yourself  to  be  treated  in  that  fashion  ? 
What  has  become  of  the  boasted  Austrian  subordination  ?"  The  foolish 
prince  at  once  ordered  the  sergeant  who  had  dared  to  be  cleverer  thim  his 
general  under  arrest;  and  while  this  was  taking  place,  and  the  two  Gas* 
cons  were  talking  about  an  armistice,  the  French  occupied  the  bridge,  and 
the  farce  was  played  out. 

Of  course  the  allies  acted  exactly  as  they  should  not  have  ^tcne;  instead 
of  avoiding  a  battle  till  they  were  reinforced  by  Archduke  Charles,  the 
^^'^'^^gera  of  the  Czar  insisted  upon  fighting.  These  fops  of  adjutants 
and  chamberlains  looked  wi^  the  utmost  contempt  on  the  Austriaus,  on 
account  of  the  foregone  events  of  the  campaign,  and  thonglit  it  impossible 
that  Bonaparte  and  his  Frenchmen  could  withstand  the  Rnssians  in  a 
regular  engagement.  Old  Kutusow,  it  is  true,  had  very  different  ideas, 
but  he  observed  a  courtly  silence,  lest  he  should  seem  to  wish  to  deprive 
his  young  master  of  his  laurels.  The  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  managed 
as  stupidly  as  the  affair  at  Ulm.  After  giving  the  foe  three  days  to  bring 
up  all  his  reserves,  the  Rissians  resolved  to  attack  art  dawn  on  Decem- 
ber 2nd.  At  the  Czar's  head-quarters  only  one  thing  was  feared,  that  the 
enemy  would  employ  the  night  before  the  battle  to  escape !  One  of  the 
emptiest  boasters  in  the  Czar's  suite,  Prince  Dolgorukow,  consequently 
rode  round  the  vedettes,  and  ordered  them  to  watdi  closely  by  what  route 
the  French  retreated.  A  few  hours  later  the  allies  were  utterly  defeated, 
and  the  Russians  so  broken,  that  they  lost  their  whole  artillery ;  while 
the  Austrians  at  least  saved  their  gfuns.  The  poor  young  Czar,  instead 
of  plucking  the  laurels  of  victory  on  the  field  of  Austeriitz,  as  his  flatterers 
had  predicted,  rode  away  from  it  across  country,  and,  overpowered  by  the 
eifect  of  the  day,  stopped  his  horse,  threw  himself  on  the  damp  gpround 
uoder  bushes,  covered  his  face  with  a  handkerchief,  and  burst  into  bitter 
tears,  so  that  Major  Toll,  when  he  came  up,  had  a  difficulty  in  tndocing 
him  to  continue  his  flight  to  Hodiegitz.  Ilie  Russians,  however,  tried 
to  shake  off  the  humiliation  of  their  defeat,  by  throwing  all  the  blame  on 
the  Austrians,  and  even  talking  about  treachery.  Prince  Dolgorukow 
carried  his  impudence  so  far  as  to  write,  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  to  the 
Czar,  that  ^*  the  Russian  army  had  been  led  into  the  field  not  to  defei^ 
the  enemy,  but  rather  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands." 

Napoleon's  guns,  fired  on  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  the  three 
emperors,  proclaimed  the  breaking  up  of  the  third  coalition.  On 
December  4th,  the  Emperor  Francis,  after  requesting  an  armistice,  had  a 
lengthened  conference  with  Napoleon  at  the  bivouac  fire  at  Nasedlowitz. 
Here  *^  the  descendant  of  the  Csesars,  with  his  usual  pitiable  aspect,  and 
only  accompanied  by  the  mentally  weak  adjutant,  Lamberti,  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  Bonaparte  and  his  suite  of  rejoicing  generals  and  syco- 
phant chamberlains,  like  a  suppliant,  and,  after  receiving  an  arrogant 
lecture  from  the  victor,  departed  as  a  pardoned  man."  He  was  compelled 
to  accept  this  terrible  buoniiatioii,  and  be  happy  that  his  apprehension 
lest  Napoleon  should  demand  his  daughter  Maria  Looisft  for  the  Viceroy 
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Eugene  was  not  fulfilled.  But  the  mortal  hatred  of  the  ''Coniean 
adventurer,**  which  Francis  derived  from  this  interview,  was  displayed  on 
his  return,  when,  after  a  long  silence  with  the  well-known  expression  of 
the  highest  rage  in  his  eyes  and  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  he  said,  in 
his  Viennese  patois,  to  rrince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  **  Now  that  I  have 
seen  him,  I  can't  bear  him."  The  meeting  of  the  two  emperors  was 
followed  by  the  assent  of  the  Czar  to  an  armistice,  although  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  was  the  more  possible,  because  by  this  time  Archduke 
Charles  had  arrived  near  Vienna  with  his  army.  But  confidence  in  one- 
self and  in  one  another  had  entirely  disappeared  among  both  Austrians 
and  Russians.  The  latter  marched  home,  while  the  former  assented  to 
the  Treaty  of  Pressburg.  In  addition,  Austria  was  bound  to  pay  forty 
million  francs,  still  outstanding  of  the  one  hundred  millions  of  war  con- 
tribution imposed  on  the  country  by  Napoleon.  Lastly,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  could  not  prevent  Napoleon  issuing  from  Schonbrunn  a  procla- 
mation on  December  26th,  in  which  he  heaped,  certainly  not  unmerited, 
abuse  on  the  Queen  of  Naples,  an  Austrian  archduchess  ;*  and  finally 
declared  that  the  Neapolitan  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign.  On  his  retom 
journey.  Napoleon  wrote  from  Munich,  where  he  courted  the  Princess 
Augusta  on  behalf  of  his  stepson  Eugene,  to  his  brother  Joseph :  '^  It  is 
my  intention  to  seize  the  kmgdom  of  Naples.  Marshal  Massena  and 
General  St.  Cyr  are  marching  there.  I  nominate  you  chief  of  this  army. 
Start  for  Italy  at  once."  Joseph  entered  Naples  on  February  15,  1806, 
and  on  the  27th  the  Emperor  wrote :  ^*  Disarm  the  city  of  Naples,  and 
lay  a  war-tax  of  ten  millions  upon  it."  On  March  8th :  *^  Nations  are  not 
won  by  cajolery."  On  March  12th  :  **  Impose  on  the  kingdom  a  tax  of 
thirty  millions.  You  are  far  too  mild  and  indulgent."  On  March  23rd:  *'  In 
a  conquered  country  kindness  is  humanity."  On  March  30th,  Joseph  was 
nominated  by  an  imperial  decree  King  of  Naples,  and  his  brother  sent  him 
as  ad  latus  State-Counsellor  Miot,  to  whom  he  said,  on  taking  leave, 
'^  Je  fais  une  famille  de  rois,  qui  se  rattacheront  k  un  syst^me  fi§d^rati£" 
In  the  proclamation  by  which,  on  December  27th,  the  victor  of  Aus- 
terlitz  informed  his  army  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  flattered  the 
French  national  vanity  veir  cleverly  by  calling  himself  '*  le  souver&in 
du  premier  peuple  de  Tunivera."  The  temper  of  the  French  was  so 
thoroughly  crushed  that  such  an  assertion  was  greeted  with  delight,  and 
replied  to  with  the  greatest  subserviency.  Thoroughly  French  coquetry 
was  displayed  on  both  sides  after  the  Emperor's  return  from  the  cam- 
paign. On  January  1, 1806,  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  to  erect 
a  monument  to  Napoleon  "  the  Great."  Soon  after,  the  president  of  the 
legislative  body,  surpassing  the  Byzantines  in  miserable  flattery,  called 
Napoleon  "  the  man  before  whom  the  universe  is  silent,  but  in  whom  the 
universe  confides :  the  man  who  is  at  once  the  terror  and  confidence  d 
the  nations ;"  and,  in  return  for  this,  the  object  of  such  homage  Uckled 
"  his  people"  with  the  assurance,  "  You  French  have  become  the  predo- 
minant might,  which  the  new  organisation  of  Europe  required.  You  are 
the  guiders  of  the  world.  You  lay  down  the  law  for  all  nations.  like 
the  brilliant  planets  which  illumine  the  world,  you  have  taken  the  chief 
place  in  the  centre  of  political  movements,  in  order  to  give  them  a  healthy 
direction." 

*  Cette  femme  criminelle  qui,  avec  tant  d'impudeor,  a  yixAi  tout  ce  qui  est 
sacr^  parmi  les  hommes. 
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The  treaty  of  Pressburg  depriyed  Austria  of  her  influence  in  Italy,  and 
drove  her  back  on  Germany.  Still  she  retained  her  old  obstmacy,  and 
sufficiently  recovered  the  storm  of  1805  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  far 
more  furipus  one  of  1809  with  some  degree  of  honour.  As  regards 
Prussia,  a  short  reprieve  was  granted  her  in  1805,  which  she  was  obliged 
to  buy  with  no  slight  humiliation.  Two  days  before  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz  Count  Haugwitz  was  received  by  Napoleon  at  firiinn,  but  politely 
sent  on  to  Talleyrand  at  Vienna.  Immediately  he  heard  of  the  result  of 
the  battle,  Haugwitz  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Thank  Heaven,  we  are 
saved !"  He  at  once  sent  off  a  courier  to  Napoleon  with  a  congratulation, 
which  the  Emperor  received  with  the  bitterly  true  words,  '*  Voila  un  com- 
pliment dont  la  fortune  a  chang6  Tadresse."  On  December  7th,  Haug- 
witz obt^ned  an  audience  of  the  victor,  and  was  treated  as  he  deserved. 
Overwhelmed  with  abuse,  he  was  compelled  to  endure  the  insult  of  the 
explosive  Corsican  hurling  his  hat  in  nis  face,  and  he  afterwards  boasted 
of  this  disgrace,  because  *'  it  did  not  make  him  lose  his  calmness."  In 
truth,  he  signed,  on  December  15th,  the  notorious  treaty  of  Schonbrunn, 
by  rirtue  of  which  Prussia  gave  up  Neufch^tel,  Cleves,  and  Ansbach,  and 
was,  in  exchange,  promised  the  equally  disgraceful  and  insecure  possession 
of  Hanover.  When  this  treaty — Haugwitz  had  signed  ic  so  entirely  on 
his  own  responsibility  that  his  representative,  Hardenberg,  assured  the 
English  ambassador  at  Berlin  that  Berlin  was  only  negotiating  to  gain 
time  for  arming — arrived  at  the  Prussian  court  on  Christmas-day,  the 
war  party  were  furious,  and  even  the  king  was  momentarily  aroused. 
However,  after  a  few  miserable  intrigues  and  vacillation,  which  fully 
justified  Napoleon  in  writing  to  his  brother  Joseph  that  "  the  Prussian 
court  was  as  false  as  it  was  stupid,*'  the  alliance  between  France  and 
Prussia  was  ratified  on  March  3,  1806.  On  the  day  when  Frederick 
William  gave  his  assent  there  was  a  furious  hurricane  in  Berlin,  and  the 
head  of  Bellona  fell  from  the  battlements  of  the  arsenal,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  king's  palace.  But  it  required 
DO  such  signs  and  marvels  to  prove  that  Prussia,  by  her  miserable  policy 
of  vacillation,  had  sacrificed  the  respect  of  both  friend  and  foe. 

Id  opposition  to  the  ministry,  other  classes  in  Prussia  yielded  to  an 
almost  mcredible  blindness  about  the  power  and  value  of  Prussia.  This 
was  most  yisible  among  the  officers,  the  great  majority  of  whom  displayed 
an  utter  ignorance  of  political  ideas.  These  young  sabre-rattlers  rejoiced 
in  the  Prussian  garrison  towns,  because  '*  the  white  coats  had  been  so  un- 
mercifully dusted"  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  and  boasted  that  *^  such  a  thing 
would  not  happen  to  the  blue  coats."  If  Monsieur  Bonaparte  dared  to 
attack  Prussia,  he  and  his  Frenchmen  would  be  made  to  run  again  in  dis- 
grace, as  they  had  done  at  Rossbach.  And  it  was  not  merely  ensigns,  lieu- 
tenants, and  captains  who  talked  about  Rossbach,  but  men  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent stamp.  Even  Blticher  wrote :  "  The  French  will  still  find  their 
grave  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  those  who  cross  it  again  vrill  take 
pleasant  news  with  them,  as  from  Rossbach  ;"  at  the  very  time  when  the 
com  was  being  cut  in  the  fields  where  the  battle  of  Jena  was  to  be 
fought 

While  the  Prussian  patriots  talked  as  if  these  were  the  days  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  the  Berlin  Bonapartists  declared  that  Prussia  had  cause 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  complications  of  1805.  These 
gentry  were  specially  pleased  with  the  present  of  Hanover,  whose  short 
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occupation,  apart  from  the  cKigrace,  was  sorely  paid  for,  because  Eng. 
laod,  at  once  breaking  witln  Prussia,  destroyed  her  maritime  trade  by  cap- 
turing in  a  few  weeks  no  less  than  four  hundred  ships  saiKog  under  ^e 
black  and  white  flag.  The  leading  English  statesmen  were  hi  from 
accepting  the  destmotion  of  the  tiiird  coaHtion  so  easily  as  the  IVussiaB 
did.  Pitt  died  of  it :  the  bitter  eonsoiousness  of  having  fought  a  gigantic 
struggle  for  thiiteen  years  unsuccessfnliy  broke  his  proud  he«rt,  after 
gnawing  care  had  been  long  destroying  bis  bodily  strength.  WheB  Lord 
Malmesbuiy  translated  to  him  the  lirst  report  of  the  eapitulaition  of  Ukn 
firom  a  Dutch  paper,  the  effect  was  a  orusbing  one.  But  tbe  Minister  re- 
corered  again  when,  four  days  afl»r,  the  news  of  TraCslgar  reached  bim. 
At  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  at  Guiklhall,  Pitt's  heahh  was  drunk  for 
the  last  time  as  the  ^'  sariour  of  Europe  ;**  but  he  declined  the  corapK* 
ment  with  the  words :  ^'  Europe  is  not  to  be  saved  by  any  single  maa.'' 
In  December,  Pitt,  who  was  weak  and  ill,  heard  the  news  of  Austerhtz  at 
Bath,  and  it  killed  him.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  from  this  hoar 
the  minister's  eye  had  that  expression  which  has  been  pathetically  called 
the  *^  Austerlitz  look."  On  returning  to  London,  very  ill  with  a  ferei^ 
he  said  to  his  nieoe  Hester,  as  he  pointed  to  a  map  of  Europe  hanging  ia 
his  bedroom,  **  Roil  up  that  map;  it  will  not  be  wanted  these  ten  years." 
He,  it  is  tnie,  no  longer  required  the  map,  but  it  was  pretty  frequency 
used  during  the  next  ten  years.  He  died  on  January  23,  1806,  siad  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  spot  where  his  great  father  lay, 
and  close  to  the  one  where  his  great  opponent.  Fox,  would  eoou  lie.  Widi 
Pitt,  Pittism  seemed  to  be  buried,  and  public  opinion  was  so  stroagly  ez- 
preflsed  for  peace,  and  a  Whig  ministry  as  represeutatiTes  of  that  policy, 
that  three  da}'S  after  Pitt's  death  Lord  GrenviHe  was  appointed,  and  Fox 
became  foreign  secretary.  For  a  few  days  or  weeks  the  possibility  of  a 
peace  was  believed  in  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,*  bat  it  was  only  for 
a  few  days  or  weeks.  On  one  side  of  the  Channel  the  omnivorous  Napo- 
leonism  would  come  to  no  agreement,  while  on  the  other  Charles  Fox  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  a  univefsal  peace.  The  iaunediate 
consequence  of  the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  however,  was  the  final  abohtion 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  formation  of  the  Rhenish  Ceofedera- 
tion,  both  of  which  roeasares,  though  regarded  at  the  ^me  with  honor 
by  patriots,  were  of  material  benefit  to  Grermany,  by  sweeping  away  those 
retics  of  feudalism  which  oppressed  the  people  of  that  coaatry  more  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Not  that  Nap<^on  had  any  such  design: 
on  the  oontrary,  he  only  thought  of  the  excellent  food  for  powder  his  new 
satraps  would  supply  him  with.  On  August  1,  1806,  the  Rhenish  ooa* 
federates  made  a  declaration  at  Ratislxm  that  they  left  the  Germaa 
Empire  *<  for  ever."  That  they  had  the  aadacity  in  this  document  to  speak 
about  ^' their  dignity"  and  the  **  purity  of  their  motives"  is  perfectly 
natural,  for  fine  words  are  given  to  mortals  to  decorate  the  lowness  ortheir 
actions.  Ten  days  later,  the  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  laid  down  ih» 
crown  of  the  Hoty  Roman  Empire  of  the  Germaa  natioa :  he  had  ween 
it  with  dishonour,  and  lost  it  with  dishonoar.  We  grant,  though,  that  ia 
such  times  it  would  have  required  a  g^ant  to  wear  it  with  honour.  At 
last  the  poor  old  imperial  spectre  was  released :  the  great  exerciser  in  the 
Tuileriee  bad  uttered  the  fbnnula  which  gave  it  rest 

*  **  Le  noureau  cabhiet  Anglais  parftit  avoir  de«  prindpes  pIusTaisonnables  que 
raacieB,"  Napoleon  wrote,  on  Blarcli  8, 1806,  to  Us  brother  Joseph. 
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"  It  is  qtdte  certain  that  an  exploratory  tour  vnaely  directed  and  con- 
sctenrtiously  carried  oat  in  Parisian  manners  mH  always  Hmpaiw  in  interest 
and  fn  surprises  expeditions  to  Timbakta,  in  China,  Pern,  or  Egypt,  in 
Polynesia,  among  the  Tartars,  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam  in  Mongolia,  or 
eren  in  the  moon,  when  the  means  shafl  have  heen  found  oat  how  to  get 
tlwre.  Ch)  there !  publish  your  impressions  at  your  Tetnm,  and  I  engage 
that  they  shall  be  less  carious  in  the  eyes  of  the  ^me  obserreivthan  the 
incidents  picked  np  idling  along,  cigar  between  the  Kps,  on  the  soil  of 
Paris,  inexhaustible  in  adventures,  strange  things,  and  mysteries. 

•*  If  people  only  knew  how  to  see  ererything,  and  when  they  had  seen, 
if  tbey  dared  to  speak  out,  voyages  all  round  theworid  would  be  nothing 
to  it.  Long  live  this  exploratory  tonr,  made  already  ten  tiiousand  times, 
and  always  ready  to  be  entered  upon  again  anrid  Parisian  manners! 
Paris,  city  of  the  picturesque,  of  ffaiety,  of  amusement !  The  only  city 
in  tbe  worid  where,  going  out  in  me  condition  of  wn  ignoramus,  one  can 
come  back  a  consummate  philosopher  after  an  hour's  walk  on  the  bonle* 
Tard  !  Paris,  a  spectacle  beloved  by  the  most  distant  stranger  as  much  as 
by  the  P^nMcm  himself,  never  did  portrait-painter  fall  more  deeply  in  love 
wiA  his  model  than  we  are  with  thee  !" 

So  says  the  incomparable  chronicler  of  the  Independanee  Bd^^  who 
delights  in  the  psetidonym  of  Man6.  And  wherefore  should  we  say 
nay  ?  The  idea  of  a  "  voyage" — such  is  the  word  which  we  have  ren- 
dered "  an  exploratory  tour" — "  a  travers  certaines  moeurs  Parisiennes" 
certainly  puzzles  our  notions  of  geography;  hut  what  licences  of  Ian- 
age  and  expressions  do  not  modem  chroniclers  permit  thenciselTes! 
iey  have  necessitated  the  publication  of  a  special  dictionary,  **  Les 
Excentricites  du  Language  Fran9ai8,"  par  M.  Lor6dan  Larchey. 

We  will  give  an  example.  Marguerite  Brindamour  is  heard  saying  to 
Herraance  la  Siroerbe,  who  wears  with  dignity  her  dress  a  la  Begmn,  in 
Cashmere  and  ChantiBy  lace  (it  cost  eight  thousand  fhmcs), 

•*There  is  a  gentleman  who  will  be  the  death  of  me  if  he  persists  in 
Tbnnhausing  me  as  he  has  done  ever  since  yesterday.** 

The  verb  will  not  be  found  in  any  dictionary.  It  has  been  generally 
current,  however,  ever  since  M.  Wagoner  persisted  in  having  his  play  of 
•*  Tannhauser^  enacted  before  a  wearied  audience. 

In  the  time  of  M.  Paul  de  Kock  the  public  read  his  books,  and  yet 
were  ashamed  to  speak  of  them  nndcr  their  proper  names.  So  the  phrase 
became  current  of  *'  le  demierde  M.  de  Kock^— a  phrase  which  is  now 
used  in  a  Tcry  different  sense.  **  In  that  case  I  shall  be  this  dernier  de 
M.  de  Kock,"  says  the  husband,  who  is  ignored  by  his  better  half. 

"  La  troupe  de  carton,"  the  pasteboard  troup,  is  a  phrase  well  known 
in  the  theatrical  world.  It  is  emblematic  of  medrdcrrty  in  tJie  histrionic 
art,  and  is  borrowed  from  the  pasteboard  chicken,  which  is  made  te  re- 
present the  reality  at  suppera  on  the  stage.  "  Etre  casqnette,"  according 
to  the  before-quoted  Dictionary  of  Eccentricities,  means  to  be  inebristed, 
but  it  has  idso  another  meaning,  which  is  to  be  rough,  uneootb,  or  rade 
to  <<  manquer  de  distinction,"  as  the  Parisians  have  it.    The  first  sense  is 
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argot,  "slang,"  and  slang  must  not  be  confounded  with  fiE»hionable 
eccentricities.  It  is  said  of  Mademoiselle  Agar  that  she  is  '^  casquette." 
Messrs.  Louis  Veuillot,  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  and  P.  J.  Proudhon, 
three  celebrated  writers,  but  of  very  different  diaracter  and  meiits,  are 
ajl  **  casquette** — the  first  always,  the  second  often,  the  third  sometimes. 

How  delightful  it  would  be  if  one  of  the  London  dailies  should  subsi- 
dise a  French  chronicler  as  a  correspondent !  That  we  should  have  oar 
Man^  as  well  as  the  "  Braves  Beiges."  What  a  relief  would  all  those 
little  "  mots"  to  which  such  publicity  obtains  in  Paris,  those  trifles  which 
show  how  the  wind  blows,  and  those  exquisite  little  bits  of  scandal  with^ 
out  which  the  Parisian  cannot  digest,  be  to  the  monotonous  reiterations 
we  are  fe§sted  with  by  the  existing  class  of  correspondents  upon  the  Four 
per  Cents,  and  the  status  quo  at  Rome,  which  has  become  the  bugbear 
of  Europe ! 

M.  Manx's  chronicles  have  been  already  collected  in  three  different 
forms,  as  "  Paris  Aventureux,"  "  Paris  Myst^rieux,"  and  "  Paris  Yiveur." 
The  first  edition  of  the  former  is  exhausted,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  second,  the  third  has  only  just  seen  the  day.  In  giving  an  ex- 
ample of  the  sources  whence  such  popularity  is  derived,  we  should  leave 
the  responsibility  for  veracity  with  M.  Man^  if  such  a  virtue  was  expected 
of  a  Parisian  chronicler.  What  is  sought  for  is  grace,  wit,  and  points 
the  last  especially. 

Every  one  knows  that  tiie  real  name  of  the  heroine  of  Alexandre  Dumas 
fils,  she  who  afterwards  became  the  Traviata  of  Verdi,  was  Marie 
Duplessy,  and  that  she  was  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Parisian  demi-monde. 
But  every  one  does  not  know  what  M.  Man^  will  tell  us  '*  la  v6rit^ 
exacte"  upon  the  amours  of  that  Marie  Duplessy,  which  afterwards  gafe 
origin  to  five  acts,  and  to  so  many  kerchiefs  bathed  in  tears ! 

I  was  present — "  J*assistais"  is  the  word — at  the  supper  (the  modern 
Parisian  never  dines,  he  only  breakfasts  or  sups),  in  which  M.  Edouaid 
P. — that  is  the  real  name  of  Armand  Duval  (not  being  initiated,  we  are 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever) — found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  presence 
of  Marie  Duplessy.  It  was  after  an  opera  ball.  She  had  intrigued  ns 
a  good  portion  of  the  night  without  letting  out  her  individuality.  We 
asked  her  to  supper,  still  in  ignorance  as  to  whom  we  had  to  do  with. 
She  hesitated  at  first,  but  having  seen  the  list  of  guests,  and  remarked 
among  them  the  name  of  Ekiouard,  with  whom  she  was  desirous  of 
making  acquaintance,  she  muttered  her  acquiescence. 

When  we  were  installed  in  one  of  those  littie  salons  of  restaurateurs, 
in  which  so  many  intrigues  have  been  spun  and  unthreaded,  she  took  off 
her  mask,  and  we  found  that  we  were  in  luck.  I  still  hear  her  breaking 
the  ice  with  Edouard  with  the  following  phrase,  which  has  remained 
engraven  in  my  memory  : 

'*  Monsieur,  I  often  meet  you  on  horseback  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  your  steed  seems  as  if  it  was  happy  in  carrying  such  a  rider  as 
you/ 

Such  were  the  auspices  under  which  conversation  was  inaugurated. 
Marie  had  declared  that  she  would  sup  upon  crab,  lobster,  and  prawns 
(the  <*  souper  oblig^"  of  the  demi-monde),  and  drink  nothing  but  cham- 
pagne :  Eklouard  would  not  allow  any  one  but  himself  to  set  the  captive 
sparkle  of  the  provincial  flasks  at  liberty.     Without  metaphor,  he  in- 
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aisted  upon  uncorking  the  bottles  of  roseate  champagne  himself,  and  the 
grace  with  which  he  accomplished  so  simple  an  action  completed  the 
conquest  of  that  heart  which  was  already  so  favourably  disposed  towards 
him.  When  the  Dame  aux  Camellias  was  at  the  heignt  of  success, 
hundreds  of  pilgrims  made  offerings  of  flowers  at  the  tomb  of  Marguerite 
Gautier  at  Montmartre.  As  to  Edouard,  he  said  he  would  never  see 
the  play,  and  he  kept  his  word. 

One  Albert  Glatignv,  who  has  come  out  as  the  poetic  author  of  the 
^*  Yignes  Folles,*'  is  said  to  have  trod  the  stage  in  early  life,  and  that  not 
with  impunity,  for  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  troupe.  Being  at  a 
little  seaport  town,  he  met  his  flame  walking  on  the  wet  sands,  and  in 
his  innocence  presented  his  only  pair  of  shoes  to  protect  her  dear  little 
feet.  Unfortunately,  when  he  applied  for  them  next  day,  another 
amateur  of  young  and  pretty  actresses  bade  him  go  to  an  unmentionable 
place,  and  not  to  compromise  a  young  lady's  reputation  by  supposing 
that  she  would  wear  his  shoes.  Ulatigny  consolea  himself  over  his  mis- 
fortunes by  contemplating  the  immense  poetry  of  the  ocean! 

One  really  does  not  know  whether  to  give  credence  or  not  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'*  But  of  jokes  as  well  as  of  pleasures,  of  joys  as  well  as  of  moumrags, 
of  dramas  as  well  as  of  comedies,  all  fade  into  insignificance  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  rendezvous  given  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Place  de  la 
Roquette,  between  a  man  condemned  to  death  and  a  celebrity  edified  by 
our  vices  and  her  own. 

''  The  miserable  being  who  was  goinfi^  to  expiate  on  the  scaffold  a  series 
of  crimes  of  which  he  was  the  terrible  hero,  asked  as  a  last  favour  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  He  then  wrote  to  the  most  popular  of  all  the  ladies, 
whose  photographies,  biog^phies,  and  memoirs  have  constituted  the 
scandal- of  the  year  just  elapsed.  He  told  her  that  he  was  young,  that  he 
loved  her,  and  that  he  was  going  to  die.  He  had  seen  her  at  a  distance, 
at  the  theatre,  at  balls,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  He  had  never  spoken  to 
her.    He  asked  her  to  favour  his  last  moments  with  her  presence. 

*'  At  four  o'clock  in  the  momino^  the  lady  was  there,  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  in  a  white  mantle,  blue  silk  dress,  and  white  satin  boots.  Two 
little  actresses,  her  friends,  and  a  medical  man  were  in  attendance  upon 
her.  The  mob,  who  had  recognised  the  popular  deity  of  miry  and  muddy 
pleasures,  gave  way  to  her,  partly  in  admutttion,  partly  in  irony.  She 
took  up  her  place,  with  the  lugubrious  indifference  of  her  profession,  in 
the  front  row.     No  one  disputed  the  place  with  her. 

*'  A  look  of  sympathy  was  exchancfed  between  these  two  crimes'^— pros- 
titution and  the  guillotine— of  which  the  guillotine  would  be  the  lesser 
one  for  a  proud  nature.  Together  they  also  looked  up  at  the  &tal  knife, 
he  and  her,  and  neither  flinched.  Then  the  man's  head  rolled  off, 
while  she  jumped  into  her  carriage,  to  be  borne  away  amid  new  whirl- 
pools. 

*'  The  living  fled  to  her  visible  hell,  whilst  the  soul  of  the  guillotined 
passed  away  to  I  know  not  what  mansions  assigned  to  it  by  Divine 
justice.** 

Paris  has  been  victimised  by  its  spirit-rappers  as  well  as  London.  The 
'^sptritbtSy^as  they  call  tiiem,  or  sometimes  necromans,  thrive  indeed 
across  the  Channel.     Mr.  Home,  or  Hume— for  we  suppose  he  is  just  as 
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much  a  '^  cheTalier  du  pteudcmjme*'  as  aey  eharaoiokf— is  said  to  bare 
wedded  the  sistor-iii-law  of  Count  Eaobekn,  so  wealthy  that  U  was  said 
of  him,  aod  of  the  vahiable  acquisitioa  m^de  to  the  family,  '^  They  are 
not  two  men,  but  ti»o  romances  in  the  same  family :  Monte-Ciisto  and 
Balsamo.'*  Bomanees  with  a  vengeance  1  Mr.  Hoaie,  or  niinie»  haviog 
retired  to  a  platinum  mine,  he  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Squire,  or  S^uiei; 
who  had  the  disadvantage  of  only  enacting  his  raystenes  in  the  datL 
These,  as  usual,  consisted  in  the  highly  i^»Ueciuia  performances  of  a 
moving  table,  said  m  this  instance  to  weigh  some  eighty  nouods,  and  yet 
to  be  hffced  by  the  magnetic  energy  of  tne  spiiitbt  over  the  heads  of  the 
«  assistants."  One  of  these  was  feolisk  enough  to  run  for  lights,  to  see 
the  phenomenon  more  distinctly,  and  liie  oonsequeaoe  was  that  the  said 
table  fell  upon  the  heads  of  the  said  "assistants/*  and-^served  them 
qmte  rig^.  No  chronicler  can  get  out  of  that  groove  which  is  half  a 
Parisian's  lifi^-— the  theatre.  Man6  could  never,  be  says,  make  out  why 
the  word  spiritist  sopecseded  that  of  spiritualist,  till  it  was  explained  to 
him  by  MadSe.  Alpbonsbe,  of  the  Ths&tce  das  Varietefi»  and  hitely  a  star 
at  the  D^lassements-Comiques. 

<<  It  is  quite  simple,"  observed  the  nymph.  •  "  M.  Allan  Kardec  said 
spiritism  for  spiritualism,  just  as  we  say  D^aa.-Com.,  for  Dekissements- 
Comiques.     It  is  only  aa  abbreviation." 

The  human  mind  is  like  a  see*saw.  It  is  perpetually  oscillating  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  or  else  it  rusts  and  is  lost;  sometimee'tn  the  rude 
reality  that  blunts  the  finest  moulded  intellects,  at  others  in  the  turgid 
fuocies  in  which  they  drown  themselves.  A  propos  of  the  contrasts  pre- 
sented between  reaUty  and  imaginatia%  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  so  delicate  a,  topic  diseussed  as  how  favourable  ignorance  is  to  the 
play  of  the  imagnation,  and,  what  is  more  cruel  is»  that  Henri  Marg^  and 
Alexandre  Dumas  jun.,  are  quoted  as  examples  of  the  fact !  Poor  Heniy 
Murger,  it  is  said,  could  never  have  penned  the  devor  things  he  has  done 
concerning  B9hemian  Hfe  if  he  had  been  disiflusionised  by  admission  into 
civilised  society.  Of  Al^candre  Dumas  jun.,  we  are  told  still  more  dis- 
tinctly that  he  takes  every  precaution  not  to  eUend  the  circle  of  knowledge 
which  may  be  useful,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  too  often  an  encumbEanee, 
and  in  the  way  of  the  play  of  imagination !  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  this.  Knowledge  is  in  tibe  way  of  a  &lse  imagination,  but  not  in  that 
of  a  cultivated  fancy.  There  are  few  peets  who  are,  at  the  same  time, 
learned  or  seientifie  men,  but  there  are  maay  learned  and  sdentific  men 
who  have  all  the  finest  elements  of  poetry  in  their  compositioii,  only  they 
do  not-  employ  these  in  measuring  kinguage  by  the  number  of  feet,  or 
cramping  theu;  fancies  by  tmgling  rhymes;  they  find  scope  enough  for 
the  most  daring  flights  of  imagination  in  unnurelling  the  great  and  mys- 
terious secrets  of  nature. 

Alexiandre  Dumas  jun.,  however,  bn^  down  for  a  time  in  the  difficult 
border  country  that  lies  between  the  realms  of  a  tutored  intellect  and  those 
in  which  an  iU-oonditioned  &ncy^elight8  to  take  its  fiJ^^ts.  His  veiy 
success  appears  to  have  disgusted  him  with  life  *^  and  wkh  the  theatre.'' 
The  illustrious  Dumas  wrote  from  Naples,  after  leaving  his  son  at  Nice, 
and  described  his  illness  as  *^  La  haine  des  ses  cbotanporains  et  le  mepris 
de  ses  contemporaines."  We  have  no  distinction  between  a  masmline 
and  a  £sminine  contemporary.     Then  a  name  was  invented  far  the  sick- 
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fie»  of  die  aathor  (£  the  '*  Denn-MoDde*"  It  wai  defined  to  be  '<  a 
nerfoos  susceptibility  carried  to  despatr."  It  wa8  sdso  called  **  nevro- 
paAie,*'  and  yooDg  Dumas  was  said  to  be  a  nevropathe.  Some  said  that 
the  fkilore  of  '^I^  Fik  Natarel  et  k  P^re  Frodigiie''  had  scnething  to 
do  with  this  remarkable  fit  of  despondencnr,  oe  melaiicholr,  or  hypochon- 
dnasm,  or  whatever  it  was.  li  is  possible.  Certaia  it  is  tiai  the  P^re 
PnMBgae  dedaiedy  m  his  isual  modssi  stjlc^  thai  hairiiig  sanred  Italj  he 
would  DOW  save  his  son»  aod  he  got  him  as  fiur  as  Nice,  whence  be  went 
on  a  Tisit  to  the  chitelaine  of  Nohant  (Madane  G.  D.  Sand),  ani  where, 
vheB  last  heard  of,  he  was  getting  robast  again,  both,  in  body  and  mind. 

The  SMcess  of  M.  £raile  Angier^s  ^  Les  Effiroot^s"  has  caused  the 
word  to  become  as  current  as  the  name  of  Offenhac^v  which  a  fiutidious 
hdy  eoasplaiaed  sbs  fiurad  eren  in  her  prayer-book,  mifUaifcing  the  abbie- 
Tiadon  off.,  ^offertoire^''  for  *<  0£Feobach."  Everything  nov-a-dajs  is 
"effrontery,  assurance,  or  impadenceJ'  Specdatioa  is  isapudenoe  in 
business  matters;  diplomacy  is  impudence  in  courtesy;  Joniaalism  is 
impndeaea  in  literature;  war  is  irapadsnoe  in  the  face  of  the  blood  of 
one's  children  and  the  tears  of  mouutrs^  How  daily  more  and  more  is 
the  old  world  getting  to. feel  Aaa  latter  fact 

Even  Yetdi  and  Offenbach  are,  like  Costa,  impudence  in  music  A 
popular  ballet-daneer  is  impudence  in  rooesto  calves  and  short  pattteoats. 
WitkoQt  impudence  Siraudin  would  not  have  tamed  confectioner.  Tho^e 
is  a  tsle  told  of  Alexandre  Domas  p^re,  that  he  caoM  over  to  Paris  to  en- 
gtgs  a  number  of  ballet^giris  and  ^pasteboard"  aetreases^as  attendants  in 
a  conleetiosiary  and  mfreshmaat-rooms  he  was  going  to  sat  up  on  a  large 
scale  at  Naples.  The  dear  creatures  are,  however,  sa^  to  have  declined  the 
tempting  offer  of  one  of  not  the  least  ''effiwnt^s"  in  tbe  world..  What 
would  a  chronicle  be  without  impudenoe  ?•— somediinr  as  tasteless  as 
jtgabe  or  ouurshnnallow,  an  effosioa  at  onee  pectoral  and  laxative. 

The  niVaidmirari  of  the  fep,  phlegm  with  a  Dutchman,  unimpression- 
ability  with  the  blase,  impossibility  with  emperors^  and  the  pride  of 
ignorance  with  as  Eastern,  was  displayed  during  the  past  season,  to  the 
aBMsenent  of  the  Parisians^  in  the  person  of  a  Prince  of  GuriaL — a  trans- 
Caucasian  proviaee— «nd  wko  draffged  his  Circassian  costume  and  a  bad 
kg  througk  tbe  salons.  When  tt£en  to  the  Chambers,  instead  of  being 
excited  by  ike  fie^  vehemence  of  Parisian  oratory,  he  simply  asked  where 
the  pontiff  sat  He  eonld  not  UBderstaod  a  political  meeting  diat  was  not 
controlled  by  a  spiritual  head.  In  thb  respect  the  Prince  of  Gurial  was 
not  a  bad  representative  of  a  son  of  Prometheus  among  the  wdl-castigated 
and  recreant  ehildren  of  the  PopCL  A  propes  of  St.  Peter,  a  humble  bat 
worthy  minister  of  the  Church  ia  said  to  have  observed:  "  What  is  it 
that  they  are  inocsfantiy  aaking  for  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  he  who 
never  possessed  anght  bat  a  stick  ?" 

The  violence  of  M.  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orlemis,  is  accounted  for  by 
eonstitutional  peenliaritics.  It  is  said  to  be  fire,  not  blood,  that  flows 
through  his  veins.  He  is,  mdeed,  described  as  being  so  ^bcitable  that 
his  physicians  recommended  him  to  walk  so  manj  hoars  a  day  over 
pkmghed  fields.  As  to  Monseigneur  de  Poitiers,  his  want  of  politeness 
and  manners  is  accounted  for  in  anodier  way.  He  is  said  to  be  the  son 
of  a  cobbler.  We  wonder  from  what  source  the  robed  lord  of  Arras 
Myos  his  bigoted  inspirations  ?     The  Church  has  djsawn  the  sword,  and 
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we  are  told  that  a  schism  will  be  soon  accomplished,  if  it  is  resolved  to 
devote  its  power  to  the  support  of  those  material  diings  which  all  good 
Christians  should  hold  in  disgust  and  abhorrence.  **  A  nation  of  ioeptios 
who  pretend  to  resuscitate  religious  passions,"  says  oar  chronideri  '<  is  an 
antithesis  that  shakes  our  nerves  grievously." 

Every  one  is  sermonising  now-a-days  against  the  abuses  and  scandals 
of  the  epoch.  One,  with  his  mouthful  of  nocturnal  truffles,  declaims 
against  an  epoch  of  decline;  another,  admiring  himself  on  the  satiny 
shoulders  of  a  waltzing  partner,  sighs  over  the  abominable  progress  of 
the  age.  It  is  worse  when  ladies  of  doubtful  reputation  join  in  chorus 
against  '* fever  of  riches,"  'literature  and  its  excesses,"  ''politics  and 
scepticism,"  '< courtesans  and  their  seductions."  Even  "la  Bourse," 
once  so  extolled,  is  now  gone  by.  M.  Ponsard's  dramatic  poem  has 
become  the  prose  of  the  day.  Nothing  is  now  to  be  heard  but  curses, 
deep  and  loud,  against  the  insatiable  cavern  that  swallowed  up  so  many 
small  and  large  fortunes. 

A  distinguished  guitarist  made  his  appearance  during  the  past  season 
in  Paris.  The  history  of  his  success  is  curious.  M.  Huerta,  for  that  is 
his  name,  was  travelling  in  the  United  States  with  a  brother  troubadour, 
for  he  was  at  that  time  merely  a  vocalist,  when  one  fine  morning  his 
associate  disappeared,  carrying  with  him  "la  caisse."  Imagine  two 
itinerant  troubadours  having  a  safe  like  a  banker  of  the  Rue  Lafitte! 
Huerta,  left  by  himself,  robbed,  ruined,  and  desolate,  felt  his  voice  stick 
in  his  throat,  but  he  not  the  less  determined  to  combat  misfortune  by  his 
energy.  He  began  by  shaving  off  one  side  of  his  head  and  half  his 
beard.  He  then  resolved  not  to  go  out  of  doors  till  he  could  play  upon 
the  guitar,  so  that,  like  Orpheus  of  old,  he  could  move  stones  and  make 
trees  group  around  him.     He  kept  his  word. 

A  little  comedy  was  enacted  in  connexion  with  another  comedy.  The 
written  comedy  was  by  L^n  Gozlan,  and  was  entitled  "  La  Pluie  et  le 
Beau  Tems."  A  lady  of  the  court — Madame  de  Saulcy  is  named— saw 
the  trifle  performed  at  Monsieur  and  Madame  Jules  Sandeau's,  and  made 
so  favourable  a  report  that  M.  Gozlan  was  sent  for  at  once.  He  was  oat 
Perhaps  the  manuscript  could  be  found  among  bis  papers?  A  domi- 
ciliary visit  was  instituted,  to  the  terror  of  the  concierge,  and  not  without 
some  slight  demonstrations  of  opposition.  "  Service  de  TEmpereur !" 
soon  put  the  latter  to  flight ;  but  it  was  not  till  an  explanation  took  place 
that  the  alarm  of  a  whole  quarter  was  allayed. 

There  was  among  a  lot  of  autographs  sold  at  the  Maison  Sylvestre, 
Rue  des  Bons  Enfants  28,  one  from  the  unfortunate  Jullien,  who  wrote 
from  this  country  to  a  friend  in  Paris  as  follows  : 

"  1st  If  you  can  speak  of  Alboni  in  enormous  exaggerated  language, 
it  will  facilitate  the  thing !  Take  a  model,  that  is  to  say,  a  copy.  An 
article  of  Th6ophile  Oautier's,  or  of  Jules  Janin's,  or  of  Berlioz's,  or 
even  of  all  three,  which  would  be  less  easily  detected,  can  be  imitated,  or 
arranged,  or  disarranged.  2ndly.  Be  sober  in  adjectives  and  rich  in 
facts ;  that  is  the  English  style.  3rdly.  Do  not  seek  to  be  funny,  but  do 
not  fear  to  be  so ;  write  just  as  it  comes,  and  especially  give  it  full 
length;  that  is  the  English  style ;  the  horse  that  runs  longest  is  the  best, 
they  say." 

A  young  gentleman  having  received  an  order  of  higher  degree  thaa 
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that  worn  by  his  &ther,  who  had  spent  a  lon^  life  in  aeti?e  serrioe,  the 
]atter  remarked  to  his  son,  '<  I  hare  shed  my  hlood  for  my  country,  said 
the  most  that  you  have  done  has  been  to  poor  out  sance  for  your  prince." 
Grandmamma  interfered,  and  forbad  the  son  wearing  hif  hard-won  dis- 
tinction in  the  presence  of  his  indignant  parent. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  Stendhal  pretended  to  write  for  only 
a  small  number  of  the  initiated.  This  is  the  best  posiible  plan  for  ob- 
taining a  large  concourse  of  readers.  In  a  country  of  equality  like 
France  every  one  wishes  to  belong  to  the  privileged  dass. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  be  courageous  under  certun  drcumstances  ?  Of 
ten  men  who  are  ready  to  connront  the  pistol  or  the  sword,  not  mne 
woukl  hold  head  against  a  man  in  power,  escort  a  broken  fortune,  recog- 
nke  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  in  a  chariot  the  unfortunates  whom 
they  crash  beneath  their  wheels,  oppose  the  blind  current  of  opinion, 
aelniowledge  that  they  live  in  the  Quartier  Latin  or  the  Faubourg  St. 
Maroeau,  refuse  a  cigar  at  a  club,  sign  an  article  with  the  paternal  name 
of  Perroquet,  wear  last  year's  coat,  or  not  hide  their  prayer-book  if  they 
happen  to  be  believers  and  they  meet  a  sceptic.  Eugene  Sue  was  not 
one  of  the  nine.  Contemplating  one  day  an  engraving  which  repre- 
sented a  dandy  with  a  chiffonuiers  basket  on  his  back  and  a  hook  in  his 
hand,  while  beneath  was  inscribed  **  Eugene  Sue  in  Search  of  Materials 
for  his  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  he  exclaimed :  *^  Yes,  we  are  all  more  or  less 
duffbnniers.  Out  of  what  is  in  itself  miry  and  muddy  it  is  the  province  of 
creative  genius  to  eliminate  works  of  art!" 

A  chronicler  requires  as  much  courage  as  a  fire-eater.  If  he  praises, 
be  is  not  xealous  enough  with  the  party  praised,  while  he  excites  envy 
with  another.  If  he  criticises,  ^^gare  I'eau!"  He  is  not  even  safe  at 
his  own  fireside.  '<  How  agreeable !"  says  his  wife,  reading  an  article 
in  which  justice  is  done  to  the  voice  of  one  and  the  legs  of  another,  *'  to- 
have  a  husband  who  is  exposed  to  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  suck 
creatures !     I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  married  a  solicitor  like  my  sister.'' 

A  dancing-master— the  ^celebrated  Markowski,  carried  awav  by  the* 
^t  of  the  age,  which  is  to  reform  manners  and  abuses — undertook  to- 
porge  the  ballet  of  all  hasardous  positions  and  eauivocal  steps.  As  ai 
reward,  he  was  pelted  with  heavy  pence.  There  is  an  excess  even  ia 
virtue.  A  worthy  priest  was  once  heard  to  complsdn  that  certain  old 
women,  whose  honorarium  was  only  thirty-six  sous,  kept  him  whole  hours 
confeesine  sins  of  the  imarination.  Mademoiselle  Juuette  Beau  was  not 
permitted  to  appear  on  the  boards  of  the  Op^ra  on  grounds  of  antece- 
dents when  volunteering  for  a  charitable  purpose.  There  are  people 
who,  Uke  the  renowned  Caussidi^re,  think  that  they  can  create  order  by 
disorder. 

The  late  Count  de  la  B^oyere,  who  left  behind  him  the  most 
complete  collection  of  memoirs  and  documents  connected  with  the 
French  Revolution  extant,  was,  without  knowing  it,  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
risers  of  Rachel.  She  had  made  out  his  finely  marked  face  and  intelli- 
gent eye  beaming  beneath  a  head  of  white  hair,  and  she  judged  better 
of  her  success  or  fidlure  by  the  expression  of  that  old  man's  face  than  by 
the  verdict  of  the  whole  audience.  M.  de  la  B^doy^re  did  not  belone 
to  that  painted,  made-up  race  of  old  men,  of  whom  one  gamin  observed 
to  another: 

VOL.  MV.  2  N 
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*^  Come  al<mg,  don't  you  see  it  if  ao  aetren  !'* 

M.  do  la  BMoj^re  was  aoither  an  actor  nor  aa  actress :  still  len  tn 
old  coquette  travestied.  He  was  sianply  an  endiosiast  in  Cavoor  of 
Rachel,  jnst  as  Mane  is,  or  was,  in  finroor  of  Annande  Morel.  When 
M.  ManI  chronicles  that  ^  banns  were  twice  poUished  aatidpatory  of 
Annande  Mora's  marriage  with  a  oonttmporary,  and  d^n  repudiated, 
the  sly  satisfaction  that  pervades  the  recital  is  aMuiifiBst — not  so  the  pre- 
eise  bearing  of  what  was  said  when  Madame  Liond  was  about  to  re- 
appear on  the  boards  of  the  Palais  Royal : 

**  He  or  she  is  tweuty  years  of  age,  this  hermaphrodite,  this  being  as 
ambiguous  as  the  Chevalier  d*Eon— *whose  histcwy  M.  Louis  Joardaa 
has  related  with  no  end  of  detaiis-^this  Admiral  Endlio,  who  once  ex- 
changed a  g^ri's  dress  for  that  of  a  chorister,  the  garb  of  a  chorister  lor 
that  of  a  midslttpmaii,  who  passed  captain  and  iheu  adaairal,  and  who 
finally  returned  from  raaay  ortnses  and  leassumed  a  woman's  dress  to 
pli^  Mes  amoureuses*  at  the  theatre  of  the  Pahos  RoyaL"  Now  we 
hare  no  clue  to  all  this,  save  that  an  Adminl  Emilio  has  been  often 
chronicled  as  the  oompanion  of  Alexandre  Dumas  m  Ins  ctuises  by  land 
and  sea,  when  deposing  monaidtsfrom  their  Italiaa  kingdoms.  Can  theie 
be  any  connexion  between  the  two  ?* 

Another  little  actress  was  introduced  the  othw  day  by  a  journalist  to 
die  director  cX.  one  of  the  largest  dieatres  in  Paris. 

"  Where  does  die  come  from  V* 

«  From  the  Vari^tes." 

<'  But  why  does  she  leave  it?" 

'^  Because,  when  she  {^ys,  the  house  is  not  lai^  enough  to  contain 
her  friends  !** 

When  M.  Merante,  of  the  Op^ra,  wedded  Mademoiselle  Lina  Riobard, 
also  of  the  Op^ra,  the  latter,  who  is  a  boon  companion,  resolved 
that  her  'demoiselle  d'honaenr"  should  be  one  of  the  nymphs  of  the 
ballet  Upon  inquiry,  only  MademcMselle  Emnia  livry,  the  pupil  of 
Mademoiselle  Ta^ioni,  was  found  to  present  all  ^  requintes  for  su^  a 
duty.  The  dinner,  we  are  told,  was  given  at  Ravel's,  whoee  famaees 
blase  at  the  entrance  of  die  Avenue  de  rimp^zatrioe. 

M.  Arnault,  director  of  the  Hippodrome,  announced  in  his  bills  that 
the  Siamese  ambassadors  had  adopted  the  Hippodrome  as  dieir  favourite 

*  Iffadame  Lionel's  (lion,  lioane,  Honel,  is,  we  suppose,  an  eooentric  noode  of 
dedination)  aoteoedents  are  given  elsewhere  without  any  reference  to  her  Medi- 
terranean campaigns.  Accordiog  to  this  last  version,  she  began  as  an  asristaat 
in  Nadatid*8  public  balls,  under  the  name  of  Mogador ;  she  was  then  a  kind  of 
page  at  the  Hippodrome,  and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Gdeste,  an  ncixesi  «t 
the  Folies  Dramatiques.  Here  she  was  magnetised  by  the  fieimoas  somnamlMilBt 
Alexis.  Rid  of  that  disastrous  influence,  she  got  on  better  at  the  Variety  and 
was  taken  from  thence  by  the  Count  de  ChabriUan,  who  made  a  good  wife  of  her, 
and  she  even  earned  distinction  in  the  literary  world.  A  widow  now,  ahe  seeks 
to  return  to  the  stage  under  the  pseudonjrm  of  liadame  Lionel.  Cbroniolers  ass 
called,  to  distingnisli  them  firom  joumiiists,  **  Knights  of  the  Pseudonym"— 
acteesses  are  **  Ladies  of  the  Pseudonym."  It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  marked 
mxyress  of  reformation  of  manners  that  we  have  btfore  allnded  to  as  goiiu^^on 
in  Imperial  I'rance,  that  actresses  are  excluded  &om  the  Casino  at  Dieppe.  How 
do^y  find  them  out?  Do  little  Alphonsine,  or  haughty  MademoiseUeSelicie,  put 
down  in  their  passports  from  Bobino  (Luzembouig  Theatre)  or  the  Fvosnambales? 
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place  of  resort.  Whj  not  haye  anQOODced  at  the  same  time  that  the 
horses  had  been  elected  ordinary  comedians  to  the  Siamese  embassy  ? 

A  weakness  for  absinthe  b  not  peculiar  to  France;  it  is  much  in  vogue 
in  Algeria.  Chronicien  are,  curioosly  enough,  often  appealed  to  by  ladies 
to  cure  their  husbands  with  a  good  telling  article  upon  the  evib  and 
misery  entailed  by  such  an  iodalgence.  A  weU-lcnown  actress  (we  can- 
not get  out  of  the  grooye)  used  to  cut  all  the  extracts  from  newspapers 
and  other  publications  that  had  refsrenoe  to  the  bad  practice  and  paste 
them  up  in  her  husband's  study.  It  is  said  that  M.  VUlemain  called  one 
day*on  Alfred  de  Musset  when  struck  down  by  his  fatal  illness,  but  who 
on  that  occasion  had  gone  out  for  a  little  air. 

"  Monsieur  is  gone  out,"  said  the  servant,  bowing. 

^  Tell  him  from  me,"  retorted  the  secretary  of  the  Academy,  "  qu'ii 
s'absinthe  trop." 

So  that  even  M.  ViUemain  is  not  above  coining  a  verb  when  it  suits 
Ins  purpose. 

A  verse  in  the  *'  Traviata"  was  suspended  by  the  censorship  at  Rome  : 

Merce  di  queste  lagrime 
Dal  Cido  un  giotBO  avrete, 
Pramiato  ilaacnfizio 
Sara  del  vostro  cor. 

"  Obo  day  Heaven  will  reward  yon  for  those  tears,  tod  the  norifice  of 
VMT  heart  shall  be  duly  reckoned."  It  did  net  suit  the  staiut  quo  at 
BoBie  that  Heaven  should  be  represented  as  so  mwciful,  and  the  verse 
wu  condemned  accordingly.  M.  Giacomo  Arnaud  was,  however,  so  ac« 
custemed  to  it  as  part  of  the  performance  that  he  forgot  the  notification^ 
and  was  in  consequence,  when  the  performanee  was  over,  presented  with 
hospitality  in  a  government  establishment  infinitely  better  kept  than  his 
own.  Next  evening  he  was  conducted  to  the  theatre  by  a  guard  of  honour, 
and  as  he  sang  the  same  couplet,  he  was  reconducted  by  the  same  guard 
to  the  same  durance  vile.  This  lasted  three  nights,  when  M.  Arnaud^ 
weary  of  the  monotony  of  the  thing,  got  away  during  the  performance  to 
dvita  Veechta,  and  from  thence  evaded  the  hospitalities  of  the  Pope. 

To  eoDckde,  every  place  has  its  speciality;  Rouen  its  gel^es  de 
ponme,  Verdun  its  **  aniseed,"  Niort  its  '^angeUca,"  Marseilles  its  bouiQa- 
basse,  Strasbourg  its  pftt^,  Perigeux  its  truffles,  Bordeaux  its  cepes  i 
I'Loile  and  kmpreys  k  la  BordeUuse ;  Paris  has  now  its  chroniclers.  We 
only  wuh  that  they  would  inake  their  ohronides  three-foorths  less 
liieatrical,  and  they  would  be  syrens  without  the  fishes'  tails.  But  in 
Paris  there  are  only  three  thins^ — politics,  stockjobbing,  and  drama- 
mania.  The  first  is  tabooed,  and  the  second  is  unsuitable,  so  there  only 
remains  the  third  to  chronicle !  In  all  ''  Paris  Viveur"  we  do  not  find 
half  a  dozen  references  to  actual  life;  and  what  there  are  that  were  wordi 
repeating  we  picked  out  as  specimens  of  what  is  accepted  as  literary 
spirituality  on  the  odier  side  of  the  Channel. 
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CARDINAL  POLE; 

OE^  THE  DATS  OF  PHILIP  AND  MABT. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.* 

Bt  William  Habbisok  Awswoeth. 


CONSTANCE  TYRRELL. 

I. 

OP  THE  nCPOKTAKT  DESPATCH  BICEIVED  PROM  THE  BMPBBOS  BT  FHHIP. 

About  a  month  must  now  be  allowed  to  elapse.  ^  During  this 
time,  the  whole  of  the  conspirators,  with  the  exception  of  Osbert 
Clinton,  had  suffered  death  on  Tower  Hill.  But  though  Osberi's 
execution  was  thus  delayed,  no  hope  of  pardon  was  held  out  to 
him.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  told  by  Sir  Henry  Bedin^feld, 
who  visited  him  almost  daily,  that  his  sentence  would  infallibly  be 
carried  out,  and  that  he  ouffht  to  be  prepared  for  a  sudden 
summons  to  the  scaffold.  ^  I  will  give  you  notice  when  I  am 
sent  for  by  his  Majesty,"  he  said.  "That  will  be  an  intimation  to 
you  that  the  hour  is  at  hand." 

The  Queen's  accouchement  being  now  daily  expected,  great 
preparations  were  made  for  the  important  event;  religious  {ac- 
cessions thronged  the  streets,  prayers  were  offered  for  her  Majeiy's 
safe  deliverance,  and  couriers  kept  in  constant  readiness  to  b^  the 

fladsome  tidings  to  foreign  courts.  While  all  were  on  the  tenter- 
ooks  of  expectation,  the  Romanists  were  gratified,  and  the  Pro- 
testants deeply  chagrined,  by  the  sudden  and,  as  it  turned  out,  un- 
founded intelligence  that  her  Majesty  had  given  birth  to  a  son. 
The  news  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  not  only  in  London, 
but  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  Public  rejoicings  were  made. 
Bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  streets.  Te  Deum  was  suns  in  the 
churches,  and  one  preacher — the  priest  of  St.  Anne's  in  Alderagate 
— went  so  far  as  to  describe  the  personal  appearance  of  the  new-bom 
Prince,  demoting  him  as  a  miracle  of  beauty  and  proportion.  But 
next  day  all  was  changed.  The  Romanists  were  mortified  bj  the 
authoritative  contradiction  of  the  report,  whilst  the  Protestants 
exulted..  Other  rumours  were  then  widely  circulated,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  Queen  had  died  in  child-bed.  But  this  statement  was 
soon  discovered  to  be  false,  and  it  eventually  became  known  that 
*  All  rigkti  reserved. 
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the  disease  under  which  her  Majesty  was  labouring,  and  which  had 
deceiyed  her  physicians,  was  dropsy. 

For  some  day^  Mary  continued  in  a  very  precarious  state, 
and  serious  apprehensions  of  a  fatal  result  were  entertained ; 
but  these  dangerous  symptoms  abated,  and  in  less  than  a  week 
she  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  During  her  illness  die  had 
been  sedulously  attended  by  Constance  Tyrrcdl,  for  whom  she 
had  sent  when  she  supposed  herself  sinking,  and  it  was  to  Con- 
stance's unwearying  attentions  that  she  mamly  attributed  her  re- 
covery. 

Naturally,  the  Queen's  state  of  health  had  been  a  source  of  the 
deepest  an2dety  to  Cardinal  Pole,  and  the  news  of  her  amendment 
was  a  proportionate  relief  to  him.  Having  receiyed  permission  to 
wait  upon  her,  he  immediately  repaired  to  Whitenall,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  palace  he  was  met  by  Doctor  Ford,  the  Queen's 
physician,  who  conducted  him  to  her  Majesty's  presence. 

Mary  was  in  her  cabinet,  reclining  in  a  larc^e  easy-chair,  propped 
up  by  cushions,  wrapped  in  a  loose  gown  of  purple  velvet,  lined 
with  miniyer,  and  vnth  her  feet  supported  by  a  tabouret  Her 
features  were  swollen,  and  her  complexion  turbid,  and  she  had  an 
air  of  extreme  lassitude  and  debility.  The  only  person  by  whom 
she  was  attended  was  Constance  Tjrrrell,  who  likewise  looked  ex 
tremely  pale  and  ill. 

Having  accompanied  the  Cardinal  to  the  door  of  the  cabinet. 
Doctor  lord  retired.  * 

^  I  am  clad  to  see  your  Eminence,"  said  Mary,  as  the  Cardinal 
approached  her.  ^^  Sit  down  beside  me,  I  pray  you.  At  one  time 
I  feared  I  should  never  behold  you  again;  but  I  am  better,  and 
I  owe  mypreservation,  under  Heaven,  to  the  ministry  of  this 
damsel.  Without  her  I  believe  I  should  have  died,  and  I  neyer 
can  forget  the  services  she  has  rendered  me — never  sufficiently 
requite  them." 

"Your  Majesty  overrates  my  poor  services,"  said  Constance. 

"She  has  poured  balm  into  my  wounded  heart,  as  well  as 
helped  me  to  sustain  my  bodily  sufferings,"  pursued  Mary.  ^^  Oh, 
my  good  Lord  Cardinal,  how  can  I  have  so  deeply  offended 
Heaven  that  I  should  be  thus  severely  afflicted ! — ^that  the  boon  I 
have  so  earnestly  prayed  for  should  be  denied  me.  What  have  I 
done  to  merit  this  chastisement? — how  have  I  sinned?  I  haye 
searched  my  breast,  but  can  discover  no  wickedness  therein.  I 
have  swerved  from  no  duty.  It  cannot  be  a  crime  to  love  the 
King  my  husband — though,  perchance,  I  have  made  him  an  idol. 
But  enjoin  me  any  penance  you  please.    I  will  perform  it." 

^'  I  enjoin  you  only  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Heayen, 
gracious  madam,"  returned  role.  ^^Your  afflictions  haye  been 
given  yon  for  some  wise  but  inscrutable  purpose,  and  must  be 
patienfly  borne." 
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^^ I  have  bone  tbem  with  patiaaee/'  refined  Muy;  ^^y^h  ia 
hard  to  be  deprived  of  blessings  which  aie  voachsafed  to  the 
meanest  of  mj  subjects.  How  many  a.  pooc  coltagef  s  wife  can 
daspher  coring  to  har  breast ! — while  I,  alas !  am  childkas." 

^^  1  our  grief  is  shared  by  all  jour  subjects,  aadam,"  oboerved 
the  CardinaL 

^Not  by  aiy  rc^ioned  Mary,  with  asperity.  ^  There  are  Biaay 
who  exult  in  my  distress^  who  have  praved  that  I  might  have  ne 
issue,  but  that  the  sceptre  mi^ht  pass  uom  my  banda  to  those  of 
mv  sister  EUzabeth.  And  their  prayers  would  seem  to  be  heaid, 
while  mine  are  rejected.  Oh,  what  happiness  would  have  been 
mine  had  a  son  be^  granted  me,  for  I  feel  all  a  modier^s  tends- 
ness  in  my  breast  A  son  would  have  compensated  me  for  all  my 
troublee— for  the  neglect  I  have  experienced,  and  for  the  desertioa 
which  wiU  ensue — but  now  I  snail  go  to  my  grave  hrokeft- 
hearted.'' 

^^  Be  comforted,  madam,  be  comforted,"  said  Pole.  ^^  All  will 
yet  be  welL    The  King  will  twi  leave  you." 

^  He  will  leave  me,  that  is  certain,"  rejoined  Mary*  ^  And 
then  will  come  the  severest  part  of  my  trial.  When  he  ia  ^one^ 
all  will  be  a  blank  to  me.  I  would  fain  buy  my  woes  m  a 
cloister.*' 

^^  No,  madam,  you  must  rouse  yourself,"  eaid  Pole.  ^^  You  must 
not  give  way  to  this  excess  of  griefl  It  has  pleased  the  Suprtoie 
Disposer  of  events  to  deprive  you,  aiM  the  country  placed  undfir 
your  governance,  of  a  great  blessing;  but  do  not  repine  on  that  ac- 
count. Bather  rejoice  that  you  have  been  afflieted.  Devote  aUyom 
enerciee  to  the  wdikre  of  your  kingdom,  and  to  the  maintounce 
o£  reogion.  Peace  will  then  he  restored  to  your  breast — ^peaee, 
which  nothing  can  disturb  " 

^^  I  do  not  expect  to  find  peace  cm  this  side  the  grave,"  sighed 
Mary;  ^^  but  I  will  try  to  follow  your  Eminence's  counad/* 

^^  In  time  your  wounds  will  be  healed,"  rejoined  Pole;  ^  and 
you  will  then  understand  why  they  have  been  inflicted" 

^^  I  humbly  resign  myseli  to  Heaven's  decrees,"  said  Mary. 
^^  Fiai  volunUu  tua. 

4-t  thia  juncture,  without  beinff  announced,  the  King  entered 
the  cabinet,  followed  by  Count  D'Egmont  His  Majesty's  featnxei 
did  not  wear  their  customary  sombre  expression,  but  were  radiant 
with  joy,  and  his  deportment  evinced  considerable  excitement. 

Advancing  q^uickl^r  towards  the  Queen,  and  bowing  reverently 
to  the  Cardinal,  he  said,  ^  Count  D'Egmont  has  just  biought  mc 
a  most  imneartant  letter  from  the  Emperor^  and  I  lose  not  a 
moment  in  laying  its  contents  before  your  Majesty." 

Then,  tumug  to  Pole,  who  was  about  to  wimdraw,  he  added, 
1^  I  pray  yeus  Msinenoe  not  to  retire.  The  matter  is  one  that  w3I 
interest  you.    Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  will  state  at  once. 
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8ttd  in  a  word,  the  purport  of  the  despatch.   The  Emperor  is  iJKmt 
to  s*bdicate,  and  resi^  his  hereditary  dominions  to  me." 

^^  What  da  I  hear?"  eaHdaimed  Mary,  in  extremity  of  sarprise. 
<<  The  Emperoi  abont  to  abdicate ! " 

""lis  ezaeilj^  at  I  have  stated,  mada^'cnedPhiUp.  ''I  have 
it  here  under  ma  own  hand*" 

^  His  imperial  Majesty  has  for  some  months  meditated  this  stq^ 
giasioiis  madam/'  interposed  D'Semcmty  bowing  to  the  Queen, 
''but  it  is  only  recently  tiMit  hip  final  resc^utioa  haabeen  taken.  Of 
late  a  piofound  melancholy  has  seized  upon  him^  which  he  finda 
it  impossible  to  shake  o&  Tired  of  pomp  amd  state^  sated  with 
gloiy  and  conquest,  wearied  with  the  cares  of  goYemmenty  racked 
iy  a  cmel  diattse,  which  allows  him  Htlle  respite  from  sufierii^ 
ks  august  Majesty  is  about  to  put  off  the  purple  robe  and  crowa, 
aady  clothinff  himself  in  the  lowly  garb  of  a  monk^  to  pass  the  re- 
maisder  of  his  days  in  sedusioii*  I  have  been  scAt  b^  the  Em- 
i>eror  to  announce  his  determination  to  hia  royal  aoa,  mto  whose 
hands  he  designs  to  re&iqaish  his  yast  dominions." 

^^  You  hear,  madam — you  hear  what  my  &ther  intends,"  cried 
Pkilu^  with  irrepressible  debffht. 

'^  les^  I  hear  it,"  rejoined  Mary,  mournfully. 

^  The  solemn  ceremimy  of  abaicatjon  will  take  place  at  Brua- 
sde,"  poiMed  D'£gmont,  ^^in  the  piesence  of  aU  the  nobles  and 
duties  of  Flanders,  who,  at  the  Emperor^s  request,  will  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  his  son.  Subsequently,  the  sover^gnty  of  Caa* 
tik  and  Aragon  will  be  ceded  to  King  Philip." 

^'  And  wbtt  of  the  crown  of  G^many  ?"  demanded  Philip. 

^'  That  will  deck  the  brows  of  your  uncle  Ferdinand^  Kine  of 
the  Romans,"  said  D'Egmont.  ^^  The  Empire  of  Germany  will  be 
ittigned  in  his  fiivour." 

'^la  sooh  my  Other's  intent?"  said  Philip. 

"  I  bdierye  so^  sire — najy,  I  am  sure,"  returned  D'Egmont.  "  To 
prove  the  motives  by  which  your  august  sire  is  actuated  in  hia 
letiieraent,  it  yrill  be  enough  to  state,  that  out  of  his  immense 
revenues  he  only  inlenda  to  reserve  himself  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
thousand  ducats." 

'< Only  so  much,"  cried  Mary.  5^  Why,  'tis  kss  than  anoble's 
revenue." 

^It  is  more  than  the  Empexor  will  need, madam^ in  the  selitary 
life  he  designs  to  lead,"  obeerved  lyEgmont. 

''I  am  f^ed  vfith  amaoement,"  observed  Pole.  ''  That  Charka 
the  Fifth,  the  foremost  monarch  of  Ohristendom,  the  greatest 
warnar  of  the  age,  who  holda  in  hia  hands  the  deatiniea  of  Europe, 
flhoild  retire  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,,  ia  indeed  &  womdrova^ 
ciicamstanoe,  to  whxdi  lli^e  is  no  panlld,  save  in  the  instance  of 
Oiodetian.  May  the  Chrurtiaii  monarch  be  as  happy  ia  hie  retire- 
aavsaatheheallieiEmpesorinhiBgavdettatSalDita.    Heavy, 
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indeed,  must  be  the  weight  of  a  cro?m,  since  its  wearer  desires  to 
put  it  off  thus." 

^^In  his  letter  to  me^  the  Emperor  explains  the  motiyes  of  lus 
intent  to  abdicate,"  said  Philip.  ^^  Referring  to  the  troubled  and 
agitated  life  he  has  led,  to  ms  great  fatigues  and  exposure,  his 
fie<}uent  travels  in  Europe  and  Africa,  tne  constant  warfare  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged,  and  his  incessant  labours  for  the  public 
welfare  and  for  religion,  he  observes,  ^  As  long  as  my  stren^  would 
allow  me,  I  have  fulfilled  mj  duties,  but  now  my  infirmities 
counsel — nay,  command — repose.  Ambition  and  the  desire  to  rule 
no  longer  sway  my  breast,  llie  remainder  of  my  days  will  be  con- 
secrated to  holy  wought  and  preparation  for  eternity.  To  you,  my 
son,  and  to  your  care,  I  shall  resign  my  vast  possessions,  conjuring 
you  never  to  relax  in  your  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
committed  to  your  charge.  The  time  may  come,  when,  exhausted, 
loaded  with  infirmities,  and  praying  for  release,  you  may  desire  to 
imitate  your  father's  example.'  '^ 

<*  May  that  day  be  long  distant ! "  cried  lyEgmont.  "  A  brilliant 
career  is  before  your  Majesty." 

"  Yet  let  the  Emperors  words  never  be  forgotten,  sire,"  remarked 
Pole,  solemnly.  <^Lay  them  to  hearty  and  be  guided  by  them; 
and  so,  when  you  arrive  at  that  period  which  your  august  sire  has 
reached,  when  earthly  glories  shall  fade  away  and  become  as 
nothing  in  your  sight,  you  will  derive  comfort  from  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  you  have  conferred  upon  your  people.  Rarely 
has  a  crown  been  similarly  bestowed.  Never  could  crown  he 
more  richly  graced.  Weai  it,  sire,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  worn- 
wear  it  as  your  great  father  has  worn  it,  and  when  you  put  it 
off,  you  will  do  so,  like  him^  without  a  sigh.** 

^^  Once  mine,  I  shall  be  in  no  haste  to  part  with  it,"  observed 
Philio.  "  But  have  I  no  congratulations  from  your  Majesty?" 
he  added  to  the  Queen.  ^^  Do  you  not  rejoice  with  me  on  roy 
good  luck?" 

"Your  good  luck  is  my  misfortune,"  rejoined  Maij.  "This 
unlooked-for  act  of  the  Emperor  must  cause  our  separation." 

"  Only  for  a  season,"  returned  Philip.  "  I  must  needs  obey  my 
father^s  summons  to  Brussels;  but  I  shall  speedily  return." 

"  Impossible ! "  cried  Mary.    "  As  King  of  Spain  you  will  have 
much  to  do,  and  cannot  quit  your  dominions,  even  if  you  should 
be  so  minded.    No!    I  am  not  to  be  deceived,    /cannotco  to 
%Mdn,  or  to  Flanders,  Bjnij/ou  will  not  come  to  England,    ^nce- . 
forward  we  must  dwell  apart" 

"Nay,  nay,  you  are  wrong,  madam — by  my  faith,  you  are!" 
cried  Philip.  ^<  I  shall  return  before  three  months  have  elapsed. 
Meantime,  I  confide  you  to  Hie  care  of  his  Eminence,  who,  I  trust, 
will  be  rarely  absent  from  you.  It  is  my  widi,"  he  added,  "that 
the  Lord  Cardinal  be  appointed  chief  of  the  Privy  Councul,  and 
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thai  nothing  conoerning  the  government  of  the  reabn  be  con- 
cluded without  his  sanction." 

^^  All  shall  be  done  as  you  desire/'  rejoined  Mary. 

^^  Nay,  sire,  I  must  demne  a  post  for  which  I  am  unfitted/'  said 
Pole,  ^'  and  which,  as  it  would  necessarily  engage  me  in  concerns 
of  the  world,  is  little  suited  to  the  spiritual  character  with  which  I 
am  invested." 

"But  I  will  take  no  refusal,''  said  Philip.  "You  must,  at 
least,  accept  the  post  till  her  Majesty  is  perfectly  restored  to 
health." 

"I  shall  have  only  your  Eminence  to  look  to  when  the  King  is 
gone,"  said  Mary.  "  If  need  be,  I  must  lay  my  positive  commands 
upon  you." 

"  In  that  case  I  have  no  alternative  but  submission,"  rejoined 
the  Cardinal.  ^^  The  sole  condition  I  would  annex  to  my  consent 
is,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  exercise  my  religious  functions  as 
heretofore." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  interfere  with  them,"  said  Mary.  "  Apart- 
ments shall  be  assigned  you  in  the  palace,  so  that  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  you  more  frequently,  and  profiting  by  your 
counsels." 

II. 

BOW  SIB  BENBT  BEDDrGJELD  CAHZ  FOB  OSBSBT's  DBITH-WABBAKT  ;  AND  WHAT 

HE  OBTAINED. 

At  this  moment  an  usher  entered,  and  informed  the  King  that 
Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  was  without,  having  come  to  Whitehall  in 
obedience  to  his  Majesty's  commands.  * 

^  Admit  him  straight,"  replied  Philip.  And  as  the  usher  with- 
drew Philip  approached  the  Queen,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  her 
in  a  low  tone.  What  he  said  was  inauoible  to  the  others,  but 
its  import  could  be  gathered  from  Mai^s  troubled  looks.  She 
attempted  some  remonstrance,  but  the  King  appeared  inflexible. 

While  this  was  passing,  Constance  stole  softly  towards  the  Car- 
dinal, and  said  to  him  m  a  whisper,  ^^  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  is 
come  foB  Osbert's  death-warrant.  I  am  sure  of  it,  from  the 
look  given  me  by  her  Majesty.  Oh !  my  Lord  Cardinal,  inter- 
cede for  him  with  the  King — intercede  for  him,  I  implore  of  you." 

^^I  will  do  what  I  can,"  replied  Pole,  in  the  same  tone. 
.     Meantime,  Philip  continued  urgent  with  the  Queen,  his  manner 
becoming  stem  and  peremptory. 

^^Must  it  be  done  at  once?"  inquired  Mary. 

'* Ay,  at  once,"  r^'oined  the  King.  "I  will  have  his  head  tefore 
my  departure  to-morrow.  Then  I  shall  be  sure  that  my  injunc- 
tions are  obeyed.  Here  is  the  warrant "  he  added,  placmg  a 
Bcroll  of  parchment  before  her.    <^  Sign  it." 
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Marjy  however,  manifisflted  gte$A  lelacAtaoe,  and  was  atiU  ap- 
pealing to  the  King,  who  continued  inflexible,  when  Sir  Hony 
^bedingfeld  appeared,  and  making  a  profound  obasnoe  to  ike 
lojil  pair,  said,  ^^  I  await  your  Majesty's  comnands*" 

^I  shall  be  rea^  for  you  in  an  instant,  good  Sir  Henry,"  re- 
jeined  Ae  King.  ^  Sign  it,  madam — sign  it,"  he  added  qoiddy 
to  the  Queen.   "  Why  do  you  hesitate?  " 

'<  Because ^"    And  she  glanoed  towards  GoMstanee,  who  had 

now  turned  aside,  weepki^.    ^^  I  owe  my  Ufe  to  her/'  she  added. 
"  Ou^ht  I  to  reouite  her  3ius?  " 

^^  i  have  said  i  will  not  depart  without  assuraace  of  this  traitOT's 
death,"  rajoined  Philip;  ^and  your  reluctance  shows  how  mf 
orders  would  be  obeyed  in  my  absence.  Sir  Henry  Bedii^feU 
wain  for  the  wairanU" 

Thus  urged,  Maiy  took  up  the  pen,  when  Pole  interpoeed. 

<^  A  BMMenI,  madam,"  he  cried*  ^  Ere  you  si^  that  death- 
warrant,  I  crave  permission  to  say  a  few  words  to  his  Maje^.*' 

^^  I  am  entixcly  at  your  Eminence's  dnposid,"  rejoined  Innhp, 
adyancing  towarda  him, 

^^  Sirey  said  Pole,  ^  yon  will,  I  am  assured,  ^knowledge  that 
Heaven's  bounties  have  been  bestowed  upon  you  with  a  hmsk 
hand." 

Philip  assented,  and  Pole  went  on.  ^^You  have  been  sum- 
moned to  the  greatest  throne  iu  Euro[>e,  and  while  your  heart  is 
naturally  ehted  by  what  you  have  gaiired,  it  should  be  opened 
to  the  landUest  and  most  generous  emotions.  Let  your  first  act  be 
o«e  that  shall  show  you  are  influenced  by  &n<di  fe^n^." 

^^Wh^  would  you  have  me  do?"  repUed  Phihp,  somewhat 
coldly.  ^^  I  am*about  to  testify  my  gratitnde  to  Heaven  by  paUie 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  langeases  to 
my  attendants,  by  liberal  donations  of  ahna  to  the  poor,  and  in 
various  other  wa^  aa  my  confessor  shall  direct,  and  as  I  troat  wiU 
meet  with  your  Eminenoe^a  approval." 

<<  All  tlna  is  well,"  replied  the  Cardinal;  ^<and  yet  your  heart 
may  not  be  tooehed  aa  1  would  have  it.  Perfonn  a  nobk  deed. 
Osbert  Qinton  has  deepfy  ofiiuided  you.  Hit  life  is  in  your  hands. 
Pardon  him." 

^  I  cannot  pardon  him,"  replied  Philip^  ^^  I  have  sworn  that  he 
shall  die." 

^^  I  will  abecdve  yam  of  your  oad^"  sjEud  the  CardinaL     ^^  The 
oceaaion  ia  one  thai  demandb  firom  yon  aame  aetf^WTifice,  and  you  « 
must  make  it." 

^^I  would  do  aught  in  my  power  to  gtatify  yonr  Eminence,  to 
whom  I  am  infinitaly  behdoen,  but  I  cannot  fon^o  an  act  of 
just  i^engeanoe,"  rephed  Phalip.  ^I  have  pnrpoKly  delayed  tlas 
erectition,  not  from  any  intention  of  spacing  the  traitor,  bnt  be- 
the  ^  I  would  prolong  his  ponishmeat.     ToHnonow  he  dn. 
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Frees  b^  no  more,  for  I  must  perforce  refuse  your  request  I  will 
not  be  balked  of  my  revenue." 

"It  is  well,  sire,'  replied  Pole.  "  But  I  warn  you  that  you  will 
lepent  your  indulgenoe  of  this  evil  passicB.^ 

"Tou  plead  the  cause  of  a  rebiel  and  traitor/'  cried  Philip, 
impatiently.     "  Osbert  Clinton  has  been  jusdy  condemned  for  Us 


"  Search  your  heart,  sire,"  said  the  Cardinal^  in  a  severe  tone, 
"and  yoa  will  &id  wh}^  Osb«:t  became  a  reA>el  and  a  tiaitor.  He 
wastloyal  and  devoted  till  his  wrongs — ay,  wrongs,  sire-— made  him 
what  he  is." 

"  But  he  rose  in  rebellion,  i^gainst  the  Queen,"  cried  Philip. 

"I  pardon  him  for  his  offeacee  against  me— fullj  and  fiedy 
naidon  him,"  interposed  Mary;  "  and  I  piay  your  Majesty  to  par- 
aon  him  likewise." 

Philip  made  no  reply,  but  his  looks  continued  inezoraUe. 

"  Essay  what  you  can  do,"  sold  PoIe>  m  a  low  voice  to  Co&- 
stance. 

^^Alas,  I  despair  of  moving  him,"  she  rgoined.  ^^Neverdie* 
kfs,  I  will  make  the  attempt."  And  casting  hersdf  at  PhiBp'a 
feet^  she  said^  ^^  Oh,  sire,  if  this  a^iteiice  be  earned  out,  wd 
Oibert  perish  ob.  the  Uoek,  you  will  have  my  life  to  answer  for  as 
well  as  his,  since  I  shall  not  long  aurvive  him.  The  blow  whidi 
strikes  him  will  reach  me  also.  I  am  the  cause  of  all  Oabert's 
treasonable  acts.  But  for  his  love  for  me,  he  would  have  been 
loyal  and  devoted  to  vou  and  to  her  Majesty*  Oh,  that  you  had 
sever  seen  me,  eirel  Oh,  that  chancy  on  jour  arrival  in  this 
country,  had  not  brought  you  near  me !  Since  that  fatal  hour 
nothing  but  calamity  has  attended  me.  But  now  that  you  are 
departing,  sire,  leave  me  not  to  wretchedness  and  despair.  Pity 
Osberty  sire— overlook  his  offences,  and  pardon  him.  By  so 
doing,  you  will  save  yourself  from  a  laoMffse  whidi  no  penitence 
will  remove,  but  which  will  ever  haunt  you  if  you  doom  us  both 
to  death*  But  noy  sire,  I  see  you  rdent — ^your  noUer  and  better 
feeling  triumph — ^you  are  yourself — ^the  worthy  son  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.   You  forgive  me~vou  pardon  Oskcrt  Clinton?" 

<<  Arise,  Constance^"  said  !rhilip,  taking  her  hand  and  raising 
her;  ^^  you  have  conquered.  Thait  I  have  dose  you  imich  wrongs 
and  caused  you  great  unhappiness,  I  freely  confess*  That  I  may 
have  goaded  Osbert  Clinton  into  the  commiMoa  of  the  offences 
of  which  he  has  be^i  guilty,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny.  But  I 
will  make  amends.    He  shall  have  a  pardon." 

''  Nobly  done,  me ! "  ejaculated  Pole.    ''  Nobly  done ! " 

^^  To  make  sure  that  Osbert  is  worthy  of  the  grace  bestowed 
upon '  hEim,  said  Philip,  ^^  he  shall  aocompany  me  to  Brussds, 
and  thence  to  Spain,  and  when  I  have  proved  him,  I  wiU  send 
him  back  to  reap  his  reward." 
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"  Oh,  sire,  you  overwhelm  me  with  gratitude  I "  cried  Constance. 
^^  Happiness,  so  long  a  stranger  to  me,  begins  to  smile  on  me 
again. 

"  On  his  return,  it  will  be  for  your  Eminence  to  complete 
the  work  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  hand  of  your  ward,''  said 
Philip  to  the  Cardinal. 

^^  And  at  the  same  time  I  shall  surrender  the  fortune  which  I 
hold  in  trust  for  her/'  said  Pole. 

^^  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld/'  said  Philip  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  whose  looks  manifested  the  lively  interest  he  took  in  what 
was  passing,  ^  you  will  return  to  the  Tower,  not  with  a  death- 
warrant,  but  with  an  order  for  Osbert's  immediate  liberation." 

^'  Here  it  is.  Sir  Henry,"  said  Mary,  tracing  a  few  lines  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  giving  it  to  Bedmgfeld.  ^^  Tell  him  that  he 
has  our  full  pardon." 

^^  I  shall  not  fail,"  gracious  madam,  rejoined  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  with  a  profound  obeisance. 

And  he  moved  towards  the  door.  Before  reaching  it,  however, 
he  was  stopped  by  an  usher,  who  placed  a  packet  in  his  hands, 
saying  it  was  important,  and  had  just  been  brou^t  from  the 
Tower.  Tlie  packet  contained  a  letter,  enclosed  within  which  ma 
a  small  piece  of  paper.  On  glancing  at  the  letter,  Bedmgfeld 
started,  and  his  countenance  fell. 

^^  What  is  the  matter.  Sir  Henry?"  demanded  the  King,  re- 
marking his  altered  looks. 

"  The  prisoner,  sire ! — ^the  prisoner ! "  faltered  Bedingfeld. 

"  What  of  him?"  shrieked  Constance,  in  tones  that  chilled 
those  who  heard  her.     "  What  has  happened  ?  " 

^^  Read,  sire,"  said  Bedingfeld,  hanoing  the  missive  he  had  just 
received  to  the  King. 

^^Ha!  is  it  so?"  cried  Philip,  his  countenance  changing  as  he 
read  the  despatch.  "  Remove  her,  I  pray  you,  my  Lord  Cardinal,'* 
he  added  to  Pole. 

"I  will  not  go  till  I  learn  the  truth,"  cried  Constance^  dis- 
tractedly.   ^^  Speak,  sir,  I  conjure  you,"  she  added  to  Bedinneld. 

*^  Better  let  her  know  the  truth,  be  it  what  it  may,"  said  role. 

"  Ay,  speak,  Sir  Henry — keep  her  not  in  suspense,"  said  the 
Queen.    "  The  prisoner  was  well  when  you  left  the  Tower — ^ha?" 

**  He  was,  madam,  but        " 

^^  But  what?"  demanded  Mary. 

^^  Since  then  he  has  died  by  poison,"  said  Philip. 

"  By  poison  I  how  could  it  he  procured?"  asked  the  Queen. 

^^  It  appears  to  have  been  contained  in  a  ring  which  he  was 
unluckily  allowed  to  wear,"  replied  Philip. 

^^  Is  there  no  poison  left  for  me,  that  I  may  join  him?"  cried 
Constance. 

<^  Kind  Heaven  support  her  I"  exclaimed  Pole.  ^^  Hex  reason 
wanders." 
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''No,  I  am  calm  enough  now/'  she  rejoined. 

^Then  you  may  bear  to  hear  that  (>3bert*s  last  thoughts  were 
given  to  you,**  said  Philip.  "This  scraj)  of  paper  was  found 
clutched  in  his  dying  grasp.  On  it  are  written  the  words^  ^  Fare- 
well for  ever,  beloved  Constance ! ',** 

Taking  the  piece  of  crumpled  paper  from  the  King,  she  gazed 
at  it  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  pressed  it  convulsively  to  her  lips. 

"Farewell,  Osbert — farewell  for  ever!**  she  cried. 

"No,  not  for  ever,''  rejoined  Pole,  solemnly.  "You  will  be 
united  in  a  better  world." 

Praying  the  Cardinal  to  stay  with  her  and  console  her,  the 
King  withdrew  with  D^Egmont  and  Bedingfeld. 

Left  alone  with  Pole  and  the  Queen,  Constance  was  permitted 
by  them  to  indulge  her  srief  without  restraint  before  any  attempt 
atconsoladon  was  made;  out  when  these  paroxysms  were  over,  and 
she  became  calmer,  the  jzood  Cardinal  poured  balm  into  her  bruised 
spirit,  and  ceased  not  till  his  efforts  were  successful. 

From  that  moment  Constance  became  perfectly  resigned — ^and 
though  all  youthful  gaiety  and  lightness  of  heart  deserted  her, 
and  ner  features  wore  an  unvarying  expression  of  melancholy 
and  sadness,  she  never  uttered  a  murmur.  She  would  fain  have 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  solitude  and  retirement,  but  the 
Qaeen  refused  to  part  with  her,  and  retained  her  with  her  to  the 
close  of  her  davs. 

With  remarkable  consideration,  Mary  did  not  interfere  with  her 
religious  observances,  but  allowed  her  what  she  denied  all  others, 
freedom  of  conscience*  This  concession,  however,  on  the  Queen's 
part  was  made  on  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Cardinal  Pole. 
Thus  Constance  continued  unshaken  in  her  faith.  By  her  gentle 
assiduities  she  was  enabled  materially  to  alleviate  the  anguish  of 
mind  endured  by  the  Queen  during  Philip's  absence,  and  when  at 
length  Mary  sunk  after  protracted  suffering,  her  last  moments 
were  soothed  by  Constance  Tyrrell. 


III. 

TWO  LIOHTS  EXTnTOUISHBD. 

Upwards  of  three  years  had  flown  since  the  occurrences  last 
narrated — three  terrible  years,  during  which  greligious  persecution 
never  ceased.  Bradford  and  Marsh  had  perished  at  the  stake,  so  had 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  with  many  others,  and  Cranmer  had  won  a  mar- 
tyr's crown.  Grardiner  had  long  gone  to  his  Recount,  being  stricken 
with  a  mortal  disease,  while  reading  a  letter  describing  -  the  tor- 
ments of  Ridley  and  Latimer.  He  hn^red  for  a  month,  and  then 
dying,  was  buned  with  great  pomp  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  But 
thougn  Grardiner  was  gone,  Bonner  yet  lived,  and  the  barbarous 
proceedings  against  the  Protestants  were  unrelaxed. 
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On  Cranmer's  death,  Pole  was  immediatriy  created  ATchbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  began  to  pot  into  execution  tbs  plan  he  had 
long  designed  for  refonning  the  abuses  of  die  Church.  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  aided  as  they  were  by  Paid 
IV.,  the  then  ruling  Pontiff,  whose  displeasure  Pole  had  incurred, 
he  succeeded  in  effecting  many  beneficial  changes,  and  wouM  doubt- 
leas  hay^  accomptished  much  more,  had  he  been  spared,  but  in  tl^ 
very  midst  of  nis  exertions  he  was  attacked  by  a  quartan  ague, 
engendered  by  the  pestilent  exhalations  from  Lambeth  mArshes. 
By  its  extreme  violence,  the  fever  threatened  from  the  firat  a 
£ital  termination. 

Though  not  unoonsdous  of  his  danger,  and,  indeed,  scaroely  enter- 
taining a  hope  of  recovery,  the  Cardinal  controued  his  labours  during 
the  intervals  when  he  was  free  from  fever.  His  chief  cause  rf 
concern  at  this  moment  was,  that  the  Queen  also  was  lying  upon  a 
sick  couch,  from  which  it  was  scarcely  probable  she  could  rise. 
Foreseeing  the  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  must  inevitably  ensue  from  her  death,  he  felt  so  troubled  m 
spirit  that  his  mesital  anxiety  added  foice  to  ^e  attadcs  of  the 
ague. 

Throughout  ihe  Qurdinal's  iUness,  Priuli  watched  over  him  with 
umemittmg  sohcitude,  and  such  entire  reliance  had  Pole  in  the 
Tudgment  md  devoUon  of  his  friend,  that  he  confided  everything  to 
him  One  day,  when  the  Cardinal  was  free  from  fever,  and  heand 
Pnuh  were  a^e  together  in  the  Kbrary  of  Lambeth  Palace,  he 
requested  his  friend  to  unlock  a  small  coffer  which  he  pointed  out, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  key.  Priuli  obeyed,  and  on 
opemng  the  coflfer  perceived  within  it  a  parchment,  so  endorsed 
as  to  leave  him  no  doubt  as  to  its  nature. 

"That  is  my  will,'*  said  Pole.     " I  desire  you  to  read  it.** 

On  perusing  the  document,  Priuli  found  that  the  Cardinal  had 
appomted  him  hw  sole  heir  and  executor,  whereupon,  lookintr  Pole 
^estly  m  the  face,  he  said,  « I  am  glad  you  have  consulted^  on 
this  matter,  dear  fnend,  and  allowed  me  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing  my  opinion  upon  it.  It  would  have  grieved  me  to  disobey  your 
miunctions,  and  yet  I  cannot  conscientiously  fulfil  them.  ReadUy 
will  I  undertake  the  office  to  which  you  have  appointed  me,  and 
will  caretuUy  attend  to  your  directions  as  to  the  distribution  of 
your  property,  but  with  regard  to  the  rich  inheritance  you  would 
bestow  upon  me,  I  must  peremptorily  decline  it.  I  cannot— will 
not  accept  any  part  of  it.  I  thank  you  for  the  intent,  but  I  am 
n<^  enough  without  this  augmentation  of  my  worldly  goods." 

pistnbute  my  possessions  among  the  poor,  or  build  churches  and 
hospitals  with  them,**  rejoined  the  Cardinal.  «<  Whateyer  you  do, 
wiU,  I  am  sure,  be  for  the  best  But  if  you  decline  my  bequest^at 
least  accept  some  slight  object,  be  it  only  a  jewel  or  ring,  to  be 
kept  as  a  memorial  of  our  long  frienddiip." 
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^I  desire  neither  jewel  nor  ring,  nor  any  other  memorial  richer 
than  the  brevianr  you  constantly  use,*'  replied  PriulL  "  Of  all  gifts, 
I  aboold  Take  that  the  most" 

"  It  shall  be  yours,  dear  friend,"  rejoined  Pole.  "  I  shall  keep 
it  is  lon^  as  my  eyes  are  able  to  fix  upon  it — as  long  as  my  hands 
irill  hold  it  — men  take  it.  May  it  afford  you  the  comfort  it  has 
ever  afforded  me,  and  draw  yon  towards  Hjeaven,  as  it  has  nerer 
failed  to  draw  me." 

Pole  was  constant  in  his  inqniries  after  the  Queen,  and  on  her 

Ert  Mary  was  equally  anxious  for  information  as  to  the  state  of 
I  health.  Messengers  were  continually  passing  between  Lambetli 
Palace  and  Whit^all,  but  from  neitner  place  were  the  tidings 
sitisfiustory.  On  the  contrary,  the  reports  of  the  condition  of  both 
illustrious  sufferers  grew  worse,  and  it  became  a  question  as  to 
which  of  the  two  w^ild  be  the  sanriyor.  Pole  prayed  that  he 
mybt  be  the  first  to  depart — but  it  was  not  so  ordainecL 

The  grief  felt  by  eyery  member  of  the  CardinaTs  yast  establish- 
ment for  the  depnyation  which  they  felt  they  must  soon  undergo, 
wu  sincere  and  pfofound,  but  no  one  deplored  his  exalted  master's 
precarious  condition  more  deeply  than  Bodomont  Bittern.  The 
pow  who  thronged  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  recdyed  alms  and 
food  irom  Priiui,  put  up  earnest  prayers  for  their  benefactor's 
recovery. 

But  the  feyer  abated  not,  and  though  its  attacks  were  somewhat 
mitigated  in  seyerity,  still  the  Cardinal's  debilitated  firame  was  less 
able  to  withstand  them.    He  daily  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 

Notwithstanding  his  prostration,  howeyer,  he  was  carried  twice 
in  each  day  to  die  chapel  to  hear  mass.  One  eyening  after  yespers, 
the  large  easy-chair  in  which  he  reclined  was  wheeled  into  the 
library,  and  Priuli,  who  now  seldom  left  him,  took  his  accustomed 
place  by  his  side.  Four  days  haying"  elapsed  since  the  Cardiual's 
last  attack,  it  was  certain  that  the  night  would  not  pass  without  a 
return  of  the  fever.  Notwithstanding  this,  Pole  was  conversing 
oheorfully  with  his  firiend,  when  Rodomont  Bittern  entered  to  say 
that  Mistress  Ocmstance  Tyrrell  was  without,  and  desired  to  see 
his  Eminence. 

"  Admit  her  straight,"  replied  Pole.    "  She  is  ever  welcome." 

And  the  next  moment  Constance  came  in.  The  expression  of 
her  countenance,  which  was  pale  as  death,  stnxck  Prmli,  but  did 
lot  appear  to  attract  Pole's  attention.  Moving  noiselessly  towards 
the  Cardinal,  Constance  knelt  before  him,  while  he  spread  his 
thin  white  hands  over  her  head,  and  in  feeble  tones  gave  her  his 
benediction. 

"How  fares  the  Queen?"  inquired  Pole,  as  Constance  arose. 
"  She  was  somewhat  easier  this  morning,  as  I  understand." 

"Her  Majesty  is  easier  now,"  replied  Constance.  " She  is  free 
from  all  pain." 
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"Is  she  gone?"  inquired  Pole,  while  a  premonitory  fihiyer 
shook  his  wasted  frame. 

"  She  is  gone,"  rejoined  Constance.  "  The  heart  that  has  so 
long  suflferedhas  ceased  to  beat." 

^^  May  the  angels  of  Heayen  receive  her  soul  and  present  it 
before  the  Lord ! "  exclaimed  Pole.  "  And  may  whatever  sin  she 
has  committed  in  life  through  human  frailty  be  forgiven  her! 
Did  her  spirit  pass  away  easily?" 

"  Most  easily,"  replied  Constance.  "  Her  sole  concern  was  for 
the  welfare  of  her  Church." 

"The  chief  pillar  of  the  Church  is  broken,"  cried  Pole,  in  a 
voice  of  anguish;  "  and  my  hand,  which  might  have  helped  to 
support  the  falling  structure,  is  also  powerless.  Domine^  salva  nof, 
perimui  I     Salvator  MundUj  salva  Ecclesiam  tuam!^ 

For  some  moments  he  remained  in  fervent  prayer,  after  which 
he  seemed  calmer,  and  inquired  if  the  Queen  had  said  aught 
concerning  the  King  her  husband. 

^^  She  spoke  not  of  him  at  the  last,"  replied  Constance,  ^^  bat  it 
would  seem  that  the  loss  of  Calais  produced  a  deep  impression  on 
her,  for  she  said,  *  My  physicians  seek  to  know  the  cause  of  my 
malady.  Let  them  open  my  breast,  and  they  will  find  ^^  Calais'* 
graven  on  my  heart* " 

"  It  was  not  the  loss  of  Calais  that  broke  her  heart,"  s^d  Pole. 
"  Heaven  forgive  him  who  has  brought  her  prematurely  to  the 
tomb.  England  has  lost  a  great  sovereign,  and  our  Church  its 
chief  defence.  Elizabeth  is  now  Queen,^  and  with  her  the  Pro- 
testant Church  will  be  restored.  Fortunately,  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  that  day.  Farewell,  dear  daughter.  My  blessing  be  ever 
upon  you ! " 

Finding  that  the  fever  was  coming  on,  he  caused  himself  to  he 
transported  to  his  chamber,'  and  was  laid  upon  the  couch  which 
he  was  never  again  to  leave  with  life. 

Towards  morning  his  condition  became  alarming,  and  he  received 
extreme  unction,  the  last  rites  being  performed  b^  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  This  done,  after  some  words  to  PriuU,  he  clasped  to 
his  breast  the  crucifix,  which  he  had  ever  with  him,  and  seemed 
to  sink  into  a  gentle  slumber.     And  so  he  breathed  his  last. 

Crucifix  and  breviary  were  kept  as  sacred  relics  by  Priuli. 

In  the  chapel  of  Saint  Thomas  ^  Becket,  which  he  himself 
built  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  rests  the  saintly  Reginald  Pole. 
This  simple  inscription  is  placed  over  his  tomb : 

Depositum  Cabdinalis  Poll 


THE  END. 
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Bi  William  Habbisok  Ainswobth. 


prologue. 
VL 

A  CAUTION. 

Afteb  rendering  all  the  aid  he  could  to  Charlie  Carrington, 
who^  as  soon  as  his  wound  was  bound  up^  was  conveyed  by  the 
surgeon  and  Sir  Harry  to  a  carriage  in  waiting  for  them  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  place  of  encounter,  Law  accompanied  Mr. 
Wilson  to  Berkeley-square — the  old  beau  insisting  upon  taking 
him  home  with  him  to  breakfast. 

If  Belinda  had  appeared  charming  overnight  in  full  dress,  she 
looked  far  more  captivating  in  Law's  eyes  in  a  very  becoming 
morning  toilette.  She  affected  some  surprise  at  seeing  the  early 
visitor;  but  her  smiles,  and  the  slight  blush  that  suffused  her 
cheek,  showed  that  he  was  by  no  means  unwelcome. 

"I  hope  breakfast  is  ready,  my  dear,*'  observed  her  husband. 
**We  have  been  walking  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  morning  air 
is  very  appetising.  By-the-by,  we  met  a  friend  of  yours  during 
our  stroll— Oharhe  Carrington.** 

"  Indeed  1 "  she  exclaimed.     "  Was  it  a  chance  encounter?" 

"Well,  perhaps  he  might  have  heard  from  his  friend,  Sir 
Harry,  of  our  intention  of  oeing  there — I  can't  say — but  certain 
it  is  we  found  him,  in  a  quiet  spot  near  the  trees;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  too  gooid  to  be  neglected — ^ha !  ha  I — you  understand^ 
my  dear — ha  I  ha!" 

"  Yes,  I  can't  very  well  mistake  your  meaning,  sir,"  she  returned, 
"  You  have  been  fighting  a  duel  with  Mr.  Carrington,  and  I  must 
own  Tm  not  sorry  for  it,  since  you  have  come  off  the  victor.  He 
is  a  presumptuous  coxcomb,  and  deserves  punishment." 

^^  He  will  have  a  fortnight  for  serious  reflection,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  more  discreet  in  future,"  remarked  Beau  "Wilson.  "  But  let 
U8  to  breakfast.  I  don't  know  how  you  feel,  Mr.  Law,  but  I  am 
prodigiously  hungry.  An  aflGur  of  this  sort  every  morning  would 
oe  very  beneficial  to  mv  health." 

With  this  they  repaired  to  the  dining-room,  where  an  elegant 
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repast  was  set  forth,  to  which  the  old  beau  and  his  guest  did  ample 
justice.  Before  long,  Lady  Kate  joined  the  party.  A  nch 
negligee  in  which  she  was  attired  suited  her  to  admiration,  and 
the  sweet  smiles  she  bestowed  on  Law  on  greeting  him  rather 
shook  Belinda's  influence  over  the  unstable  Seot. 

During  breakfast,  the  old  beau  proposed  a  number  of  plans  for 
Law's  amusement,  saying  that  Belinda  should  carry  him  with  her 
that  evening  to  Lady  Belhaverfs  rout,  and  next  night  to  Lady 
Haversham's  drum,  and  the  night  after  that  to  Lady  Sidle/s 
masked  ball — and  so  on — mentioning  several  other  parties. 

Breakfast  over,  they  repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Belinda  soon  contrived  to  detach  Law  from  Lady  Kate,  and  engage 
him  in  a  quiet  chat  with  herself. 

Lady  Kate  took  up  some  work,  the  old  beau  had  recourse  to  a 
book,  and  thus  things  went  on  for  an  hour,  when  Wilson,  tired  of 
reading,  and  perhaps  thinking  it  might  be  well  to  put  an  end  to 
his  wife's  t6te-4-t6te  with  Law,  went  up  to  the  sola  on  which  they 
were  seated,  and,  apologising  for  the  interruption,  inqarred  of 
Belinda  if  she  was  going  out  in  the  carriage,  and  receiving  m 
answer  in  the  aflSrmative,  he  bemed  she  would  do  him  the  fiivour 
to  take  him  and  Mr.  Law  to  White's.  Belinda  readily  aasented, 
and  calling  to  Lady  Kate,  bade  her  get- ready  for  a  drive. 

^^  Pray  excuse  me,  my  dear,"  re[med  her  ladyship,  over  whose 
sunny  features  a  sli^t  cloud  had  settled.  ^  I  cannot  go  out  this 
morning.'" 

"  Eh  day !  whaf  s  the  matter?"  cried  the  other.  ^  If  you  have 
got  the  vapours,  a  drive  in  the  Park  will  be  the  best  tiling  in  the 
world  to  disperse  them.  Besides,  I  want  your  opinion  about  some 
dresses  that  Madame  Mechlin  is  about  to  make  for  me.  She  has 
got  a  new  assortment  of  lace,  silks,  and  brocades.  And  then  we*ll 
go  to  Brimboriou'fl  to  look  at  his  jewellery,  for  I  must  have  another 
diamond  necklace  and  ear-ring&.  Then,  if  weVe  time,  well  call 
at  Nankin's  and  buy  some  old  china.  !Kankin  has  the  tiniest  tea- 
cups you  ever  beheld — perfect  loves !  and  the  most  stupendously 
large  jars.  Then  Fve  twenty  visits  at  least  to  pay,  and  I  never  ean 
get  through  half  of  them  unless  you  assist  me.  So  you  most 
come  with  me,  Kate.  Ill  take  no  refusal.  AfVer  we've  done 
shopping,  and  paid  all  our  visits,  we'll  go  to  the  Mall  in  Saint 
James's  Park,  where  the  gentlemen  can  join  us.  Won't  you,  Mr. 
Law?"  she  added,  casting  a  bewitching  look  at  him. 

Of  course  he  bowed  assent,  but  I^dy  Kate  shook  her  head 
gravely,  and  said, 

"Indeed  you  must  excuse  me,  Belinda.  Neither  diamonds, 
dresses,  nor  old  china — though  I  am  passionately  fond  of  them 
all — can  tempt  me  forth  to-day.  My  head  aobes  frightfiilly," 
she  added,  pressing  a  laced  handkerchieif  to  her  6Bowy  brow. 

"  Your  headache  must  have  come  very  suddenly,  dear,  for  you 
didn't  complain  at  breakfast,"  remarked  Belinda,  sceptically. 
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**It  has  been  coming  on  for  the  last  hour,**  rejoined  Lady  Kate, 
somewhat  significantlj. 

"  Your  laaTehip  must  let  me  prescribe'  for  you,**  said  Beau  Wil- 
8qd;  ^*  or  perhaps  Mr.  Law  will  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy.** 

*"  Piray  onell  diis,"  said  Law,  producing  a  small  silver  vinaigrette, 
and  giving  it  to  her. 

**It  is  indeed  reviving,"  she  replied;  "*but  I  must  adhere  to 
my  resolution,  BelindlEu  x  ou  can  amuse  yourself  very  well  with- 
out me." 

"I  shall  try,  if  you  really  won't  go,"  rejoined  BeBnda,  "but 
I  must  say  you  are  monstirously  disobhging." 

She  then  quitted  the  room,  and  the  old  beau  went  with  her, 
leaving  Lady  Kate  and  Law  alone  together. 

"  I  am  sorry  your  ladyship  is  indisposed,"  observed  Law,  taking 
a  chair  near  her.  "  But  I  sliould  never  have  guessed,  from  your 
looks,  that  you  are  unwell." 

"Looks  are  deceptive,"  Mr.  Law,  rejoined  Lady  Elate,  coldly. 
"I  place  little  faith  in  them." 

^  You  surprise  me.  I  should  have  thought  your  ladyship  a  very 
fP)oi  physiognomist.  For  my  own  part,  I  persuade  myself  that 
I  can  read  a  character  at  a  glance." 

*^  A  veiy  enviable  fiunilly,  and  I  wish  I  possessed  it,"  she  re- 
joiied^  listlessly.  "  I  am  curious  to  know  what  you  Aink  of  me?  ** 

"  I  should  say  you  possess  a  thousand  amiable  qualities — with 
as  few  defects  as  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  daughter  of  Eve.  You 
are  sincere,  generous^  warm-hearted,  affectionate,  devoted  in  friend- 
ship— I  dare  not  say  devoted  in  love — but — but ^" 

"  But  what?  "  she  cried,  with  somewhat  more  animation.  "  Pray 
give  the  dark  side  of  the  picture." 

**  Nay,  there  is  no  dark  side  to  it  I  was  going  to  say  that  you 
have  a  tendency  to  jealousy." 

"  There  you  arc  right,  Mr.  Law.  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  the 
good  qualities  you  endow  me  withy .  but  I  know  from  experience 
tkat  I  am  jealous.  My  jealousy,  however,  is  of  a  very  mild  kind, 
and  would  never,  I  hope,  be  exhibited  in  the  dreadful  way  in 
which  the  passion  is  displayed  on  the  stage.  I  should  never 
poison  a  faithless  husband,  or  cause  him  to  be  assassinated.  Such 
dungs  are  done,  though,  in  real  life." 

"  Not  often  in  our  time,"  observed  Law,  with  a  laugh*  "  We 
are  too  sensible  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  to  sueh  absurd  ex- 
tremes. Society  would  be  decimated  if  every  wife  resorted  to 
sueh  violent  expedients  of  getting  rid  of  an  inconstant  spouse.  X 
won't  say  what  would  happen  if  men  were  barbarous  enough  to 
treat  their  wives  in  a  similar  manner.  Fortunately,  married  folk 
aoon  grow  indi^oent  to  each  other,  and  trifling  peccadilloes  on 
either  side  are  easily  overlooked." 

"  What  you  say  is  very  true,  I  fear,  Mr.  Law,"  replied  Lady 
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Kate,  with  a  sigh.  "  But*  there  are  exceptions.  I  myself  know 
a  person,  who,  if  he  suspected  his  wife  of  infidelity,  would  un- 
hesitatingly resort  to  the  most  terrible  means  of  vengeance.  As 
the  lady  to  whom  that  gentleman  is  united  is  somewhat  heedless  if, 
her  conduct,  I  live  in  constant  dread  of  such  a  catastrophe.  Should 
ou  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  couple  in  question,  Mr.  Law,  I 
>id  you  beware.  Be  assured  you  will  have  to  deal  with  a  very 
crafty  and  very  dangerous  person  in  the  husband." 

^^  I  shall  not  neglect  your  ladyship's  caution,"  said  Law,  who  at 
once  perceived  the  drift  of  her  observations.     **But  if  I  should 
get  into  a  difficulty,  I  must  trust  to  you  to  extricate  me  from  it." 
"  Nay,  I  cannot  help  you,"  she  rejoined.     "  I  have  warned  you 
— that  IS  all  I  can  do.' 


VIL 

A  SECOND  VISIT  TO  WHITE's. — ME.  LAW  WINS  MOBB  MOKET  AT  PLAT. 

Tbeir  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Beau 
Wilson  and  his  wife;  upon  which  Lady  Kate  arose,  and  said,  in  a 
lively  tone, 

"  1  ou  will  think  me  very  changeable,  Belinda — ^but  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  toill  go  out  with  you.  My  headache  has  entirely 
vanished." 

"  I  am  deliffhted  to  hear  it,"  replied  Belinda,  whose  looks  rather 
contradicted  her  assertion.  ^^  But  what  a  sudden  improvement, 
.  my  dear ! " 

"Yes;  I  can't  account  for  it,"  said  Lady  Kate,  smiling. 

*^  But  I  can,"  observed  Beau  Wilson,  glancing  at  Law.  "  I  know 
who  has  performed  the  marvellous  cure — ha !  ha ! " 

"  I  only  wish  her  ladyship's  recovery  could  be  justly  attributed 
to  me,"  said  Law.     "  But  I  nave  really  no  share  in  it." 

"  I'll  take  Lady  Kate's  opinion  in  preference  to  yours,"  cried 
the  old  beau.  "What  says  your  ladyship?  Is  not  Doctor  Law 
the  physician  who  has  dispelled  the  vapours?" 

And  he  laughed  very  neartily,  until  checked  by  his  wife,  who 
said,  in  a  tone  of  pique, 

"  I  really  can't  see  the  joke,  sir.  Surely  Kate  may  change  her 
mind  without  so  much  fuss  being  made  about  it.  I  have  changed 
mine,  and  shan't  so  out  this  morning." 

*^  Not  go  out ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Kate;  "  and  give  up  the  call  at 
Mechlin's,  and  the  diamonds,  and  the  old  china,  and  the  twenty 
visits,  and  the  walk  in  the  Mall,  eh?" 

'^  You  shall  pay  the  visits  for  me,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Belinda, 
flinging  herself  upon  the  sofa.  "  I  should  only  be  de  trop  during 
the  walk  in  the  Mall." 

"  Nay,  madam,  let  me  entreat  you  to  go,"  said  Law,  with  an 
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imploring  look.  "The  whole  pleasure  of  the  morning  will  be 
destroyed  if  you  remain  at  home." 

"  Well,  if  you  urge  me  I  cannot  refuse  compliance,"  she  rejoined. 

This  difficulty  being  got  over,  Lady  Kate  withdrew,  and  pre- 
sently reappeared,  having  made  a  slight  change  in  her  attire.  The 
carriage  being  announced  at  the  same  moment,  the  whole  party 
entered  it,  and  w.ere  driven  in  the  first  instance  to  White's,  where 
the  gentlemen  alighted,  and  the  ladies  went  on  to  the  milliner's, 
to  examine  her  stufis  and  dresses. 

Entering  the  coffee-house,  Law  and  the  old  beau  found  a  knot 
of  young  men,  to  whom  Sir  Harry  was  recounting  the  hostile 
meeting  of  the  morning.  On  perceiving  Wilson  he  immediately 
stopped,  and,  advancing  towards  him,  said, 

"  lou  will  be  glad,  I  think,  to  hear,  sir,  that  your  adversary  is 
doing  well.  The  surgeon  assures  me  he  will  be  out  again  in  less 
than  a  fortnight.'' 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  it.  Sir  Harry ,**  returned  Beau  Wilson. 
**I  only  meant  to  give  him  a  scratch — ^nothing  more,  on  my 
honour." 

"That  I  fiilly  believe,  sir.  I  have  just  been  telling  these  gen- 
tlemen that  you  had  Charlie's  life  at  your  disposal,  and  uiat  he  ought 
to  thank  you  for  sparing  him.  I  have  also  borne  testimony  to  your 
honourable  conduct  throughout  the  afiair.  Your  courage  has 
never  been  questioned,  Mr.  Wilson,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  of 
08  would  have  displayed  equal  forbearance  under  such  provoca- 
tion." 

"  I  am  proud  of  your  good  opinion.  Sir  Harnr,"  replied  the  old 
beau,  bowing.  "But  let  us  change  the  topic.  I  have  not  seen  the 
paper  this  morning.     What  news  have  we  from  the  seat  of  war?" 

"  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  are 
preparing  to  attack  the  Bavarian  entrenchments  at  Schellenberg," 
replied  Sir  Harry. 

"And  the  duke  will  carry  them,"  cried  the  old  beau.  "  He  is 
victor  in  every  engagement.  Nothing  can  resist  him.  Excuse 
me,  Mr.  Law,  while  1  glance  at  the  details,"  he  added,  taking  up 
the  Flying  Post, 

"  What  say  you  to  a  game  at  hazard,  Mr.  Law? "  remarked  Sir 
Harry. 

"  With  all  my  heart "  replied  the  other. 

"What!  about  to  play  again?"  cried  Wilson,  looking  up  from 
his  newspaper.     "  You're  wrong,  sir — ^you're  wrong." 

"How  so?"  rejoined  Law.  " In  one  respect  I'm  like  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.    I  always  come  off  a  victor." 

So  saying,  he  adjourned  with  his  gay  companions  to  the  salon  de 
jeu,  leaving  Beau  Wilson  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the 
Flwng  Post. 

More  than  half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  Law  not  making  his  ap- 
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pearance,  the  old  beau,  who  had  got  through  the  scanty  particulai* 
of  Marlborough's  campaign,  began  to  grow  impatient.  Bat  he 
would  not  go  into  the  play-room.  In  half  an  hour  more  he  got 
up,  and  was  just  about  to  leave  the  coflfee-house,  when  Sir  Harry 
rushed  in,  and  seeing  his  intention,  begj^ed  him  to  wait  a  moment^ 
as  Mr.  Law  would  be  with  him  almost  immediately. 

^  What  the  deuce  is  he  about  ?**  cried  Wilson,  sharply.  ^  Hat 
he  lost  all  his  money,  that  he  remains  so  loi^  at  the  gaming- 
table?" • 

"  On  the  contrary,**  replied  Sir  Harry.  "  He  has  been  winmag 
all  before  him.    But  here  he  comes  to  answer  for  himself.'* 

"  I  am  almost  sorry  to  hear  of  your  success,  sir,**  cried  Beau 
Wilson  to  Law,  as  the  latter  entered  the  room.  "If  you  had  met 
with  a  reverse,  it  might  have  been  of  service  to  you.** 

**I  never  do  meet  with  a  reverse,  Mr.  Wilson,''"  replied  Law; 
"  and  I  have  played  longer  now  than  I  intended,  to  oblige  Sir 
Harry." 

^  Mr.  Law  has  added  another  thousand  pounds  to  ofur  fimd,*^ 
observed  Archer. 

"  If  you  go  on  in  this  way,  you  will  speedily  grow  rich,"  said 
Beau  Wilson,  sarcastically.  "  But  I  don't  lie  it — ^I  don't 
Uke  it" 

vni. 

Ma.  LAW  EXPLAINS  HIS  SYSTEM  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OP  MABLBQB0TJ6K  ASD  TBS 
SA&L  OF  GODOLPHIK. 

Attended  by  Sir  Harry  and  Law,  Beau  Wilson  hobbled  down 
the  street,  and  made  for  St.  James's  Park,  observing,  as  they  passed 
through  the  gateway  between  Miirlborough  House  and  tJie  palace,, 
*^  I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise  in  regard  to  the  duchess,  Mr. 
Law.  I  have  already  written  to  her,  begging  permission  to  present 
you.  I  hope  she  won't  hear  of  your  successes  at  play.  A  repu- 
tation for  gambling  won't  serve  you  with  her  graced* 

^^  Don't  imagine,  sir,  that  play  is  an  overmastering  passion  with 
me,"  replied  Law.  "  It  is  simply  an  idle  pastime,  which  I  indulge 
in  when  the  whim  takes  me.  1  have  already  said,  that  by  calcula- 
tion, combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  and  above  all  of  cool- 
ness, I  can  almost  always  win,  so  that  if  I  deemed  such  a  course 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  I  could  very  soon 
realise  a  large  fortune  by  pky." 

"  You  thmk  so  ?  "  cried  Beau  Wilson,  shaking  his  head.  **  Permit 
me  to  doubt  it,  Mr.  Law.  I  have  heard  many  other  persons  aflSrm 
the  same  thing.  But  they  were  all  ruined,  and  you  will  shwe  the 
like  fate,  if  you  don't  stop  in  time.'* 

^^  I  don't  think  so,  sir, '  rejoined  Law.  "  But  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  distinguished  as  a  successful  gambler;  at  least,  on  the  small 
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scale  afibrded  by  tables  such  as  that  we  have  just  left.  If  I  must 
figure  as  a  gamester,  let  the  stakes  be  millions — the  whole  wealth 
of  a  country — not  paltry  hundreds,  unworthy  consideration.  Such 
a  game  I  mean  to  play  if  I  can  find  any  government  shrewd  enough 
to  confide  its  revenues  to  my  management.  You  smile,  Mr.  Wilson, 
but  mine  is  no  chimerical  project. 

"  I  will  take  your  word  fi>r  its  merits,  sir,"  said  ,the  old  beau. 
"But  you  will  hardly  recommend  your  system  to  Lord  Godolphin 
by  describing  it  as  a  game  of  chance?" 

"  All  financial  operations  on  a  grand  scale  savour  of  what  is 
popularly  called  gambling,"  replied  Law;  "that  is,  an  apparent 
hazard  must  be  incurred,  though  there  is  none  in  reality  to  an  enter- 
pimng  and  skilful  player.  All  the  financiers  whom  I  have  hitherto 
encountered  have  been  too  timid,  and  not  having  minds  com- 
preheneive  enough  to  grasp  the  whole  of  a  vast  and  complex 
scheme,  have  seen  difficulties  and  dangers  that  exist  but  in  imagi- 
nation." 

"  I  am  not  a  financier,"  said  Wilson;  "  but  it  seems  to'me  that 
a  grand  and  comprehensive  measure,  which  is  to  treble,  or  quad- 
ruple, the  resources  of  a  nation,  ought  to  be  free  from  any  reproach 
of  gambling." 

"  My  scheme  is  as  sound  and  irreproachable  as  any  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  world,"  said  Law,  "  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
without  a  flaw.  Certain  I  am  it  will  work  well,  and  its  results  will 
be  astounding.  Incredible  fortunes  will  be  realised  by  those  who 
engage  in  it." 

"  Recollect  that  I  am  to  be  an  extenave  shareholder,  Mr.  Law," 
cried  Sir  Harry.     "  I  hold  you  to  your  promise." 

**  You  must  exense  me  if  I  stand  aloof  to  see  how  the  scheme 
works,"  observed  the  old  beau. 

^  Then  you  won't  make  a  fortune  by  the  shares,"  said  Law. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  Mall,  which  was  very  full, 
latigued  with  the  walk,  Beau  Wilson  took  a  seat  on  a  bench, 
and  Law  sat  down  beside  him.  Sir  Harry  left  them  to  speak  to 
aome  acquaintances,  and  as  soon,  as  he  was  gone,  the  old  beau 
remarked,  in  a  confidential  tone  to  his  companion,  "  I'll  tell  you  a 
secret  respecting  our  friend.  He  is  paying  court  to  Lady  Kate 
KnoUys/ 

"  So  I  conjectured,"  replied  the  other.  ^  And  a  fortunate  fellow 
he  will  be  if  he  obtains  her  hand." 

"  He  won't  obtain  it,  and  I'll  tell  you  why,'*  remarked  the  old 
beau.  **  Lady  Kate  has  every  recommendation  but  one.  She  is 
Tery  handsome,  as  I  need  not  tell  yo\i — very  amiable,  aa»  you  must 
have  discovered — the  daughter  of  one  earl  and  the  aster  of  an- 
other— ^but  she  has  one  defect,  which  will  more  than  counter- 
balance all,  these  recommendations  with  Sir  Harry,  when  he  finds 
it  eot/' 
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"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  is  it?"  cried  Law.     '^Is  she  poor?** 

"  She  has  five  thousand  a  year  now,"  replied  the  old  beau.  "  But 
it  leaves  her  if  she  marries  again.  Now,  then,  you  understand  why 
Sir  Harry,  who  is  a  fortune-hunter,  will  fight  shy  when'j  hfe  ascer- 
tains how  she  is  circumstanced.  I  mean  to  give  him  a  hint  this 
very  morning.     You'll  see  how  his  passion  will  cool." 

*'He  ought  to  be  enchanted  to  take  her  without  a  farthing," 
cried  Law. 

"  Sir  Harry  is  no  such  model  of  disinterested  afiection,"  rejoined 
Wilson.  "  I'm  very  much  mistaken  if  he  doesn't  walk  off  at  the 
fii-st  notice." 

Shortly  afterwards.  Sir  Harry  rejoined  them,  and  the  old  beau 
bein^  sufficiently  rested,  all  three  commenced  a  promenade,  taking 
the  direction  of  Buckingham  House,  a  large  mansion  terminating 
the  Mall  on  the  west,  ana  occupying  the  site  of  the  pjesent  palace. 

While  they  were  walking  slowly  along,  Belinda's  superb  coach 
entered  the  drive  on  the  side  of  the  Mall,  and  being  stopped  by 
Wilson,  the  ladies  alighted  from  it,  and  the  whole  party  moved  on 
together. 

The  Mall  at  this  moment  was  filled  with  persons  of  the  highest 
quality  and  fashion^  and  the  richness  and  variety  of  their  dresses^ 
which  were  of  velvets,  silks,  and  other  costly  stufls,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  But  amid  that  gay  throng, 
which  included  most  of  the  reigning  beauties,  Law  could  discern 
none  that  in  his  opinion  surpassed  in  loveliness  the  two  fair  crea- 
tures at  his  side. 

In  the  course  of  the  promenade,  Beau  Wilson  contrived  to  say 
a  few  words  in  private  to  Sir  Harry,  and  from  that  moment  a 
marked  change  took  place  in  the  deportment  of  the  latter  towards 
Lady  Kate.  Disgusted  with  his  conduct.  Law  paid  her  ladyship 
more  attention  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  she  soon  made  it 
evident  that  she  preferred  him  to  her  mercenary  admirer. 

Law  dined  that  day  in  Berkeley-square,  and  so  did  Sir  Harry 
— in  fact,  there  was  a  large  dinner-party — and  the  old  beau  took 
care  that  Lady  Kate  and  the  Scot  should  sit  together.  Later  on 
in  the  evening  all  the  company  went  to  Lady  Belhaven's  rout, 
which  was  a  very  brilliant  anair,  and  it  was  generally  noticed  that 
Mr.  Law  devoted  himself  to  Ladjr  Kate  KnoTlys,  while  Sir  Harry, 
anxious  to  prove  that  he  had  given  up  all  idea  of  her  ladyship, 
whispered  it  about  that  she  and  Mr.  Law  were  very  likely  to 
make  a  match  of  it. 

On  the  following  day,  in  pursuance  of  his  promise.  Beau  Wilson 
took  Law  to  Marlborough  House.  The  duchess  was  then  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  power,  and  by  the  despotic  sway  which  her  com- 
manding intellect  and  imperious  manner  enabled  her  to  maintain 
over  Queen  Anne,  might  be  almost  said  to  hold  in  her  hand  the 
destinies  of  the  kingdom.     Though  she  was  now  turned  forty, 
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the  duchess's  extraordinary  personal  attractions  were  scarcely  dimi- 
nished, while  her  demeanour  was  in  the  highest  degree  stately  and 
imposing — in  fact,  perfectly  regal.  Her  reception  of  Law,  on  his 
presentation  by  Wilson,  was  exceedingly  gracious.  Pleased  with  his 
mces  of  person  and  manner^  and  submitting  to  the  fascinating  in- 
fluence which  he  exercised  at  will,  she  listened  to  him  with  much 
interest  while  he  detailed  his  scheme,  and  when  he  had  done,  said, 

"  I  don't  profess  to  understand  your  system  entirely,  Mr.  Law, 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  bold  project,  and  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  extraordinary  results  one  wav  or  the  other.  But  mus 
much  I  will  promise  you.  Your  proposition  shall  be  carefuUy  and 
dispassionately  considered  by  those  capable  of  forming  a  judgment 
upon  it;  and  if  approved,  it  shall  be  adopted." 

'^  That  is  all  I  ask,  madam,"  replied  Law. 

After  questioninfjhim  further,  and  receiving  explanations  which 
ajjpcared  su^iently  satisfactory  to  her,  the  duchess  invited  him, 
with  unwonted  condescension,  to  attend  her  levees,  and  dismissed 
him. 

Next  day,  Law  was  presented  by  Sir  Harry  to  the  Earl  of  Go- 
dolphin,  and  the  prime  minister's  reception  of  him  was  quite  as 
mcious  as  the  Duchess  of  Marlborougns  had  been:  in  fact,  the 
duchess  had  already  paved  the  way  for  him.  As  rapidly  and  as 
clearly  as  he  could,  Luw  developed  his  system  to  Lord  Goaolphin. 
We  shall  not  follow  him  in  his  details,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  subject  more  fully  hereafter,  but  we  may  remark  that 
the  foundation  of  his  system  was  Credit,  and  that  he  proposed  to 
represent  all  state  revenues  and  all  landed  property  by  paper  money 
of  equal  value. 

"  Then  you  would  proscribe  gold  and  silver,  Mr.  Law,"  observed 
Lord  Godolphin,  as  the  other  concluded  his  statement,  "and  only 
employ  such  small  metallic  currency  as  must  be  indispensable  in 
trifling  commercial  transactions." 

"  Such  is  my  design,  my  lord.  On  reflecting  profoundly  on  the 
matter,  I  am  satisfied  that  precious  metals  are  improperly  employed 
as  agents  of  circulation.  Paper  money  ought  only  to  be  used, 
because  it  has  no  intrinsic  value.  This  is  the  foundation  of  my 
economical  theory;  and  though,  on  the  first  blush,  it  may  appear 
illusory,  I  think  1  can  convince  your  lordship  that  it  is  sound.  By 
means  of  paper  money,  and  a  system  of  credit,  such  as  I  propose, 
the  circulation  would  immediately  be  quadrupled,  and  since  every 
branch  of  trade  and  industry  must  be  immensely  stimulated  and 
encouraged,  so  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  infallibly  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio." 

"  You  talk  very  plausibly,  I  must  own,  Mr.  Law,"  said  Lord 
Godolphin,  smiling.  ^*But  I  am  not  quite  a  convert  to  your 
system.  I  should  be  disinchned  to  make  the  experiment,  since 
its  failure  must  inevitably  cause  a  national  bankruptcy.     But  the 
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plan  may,  no  doubt^  prove  tempting  to  an  absolute  monarofa^  as 
it  will  place  the  whole, wealth  of  his  kingdom  in  his  own  hands; 
and  tiiough  I  must  decline  it,  my  conviction  is  that  the  project  wiM 
be  adopted — possibly  by  France.  If  so,  and  success  aM^ids  the 
meafflire,  you  wiil  rank  as  first  financier  in  Europe." 

Law  then  retired,  extremeljif  well  pleased  with  the  interview, 
though  it  had  not  led  to  the  result  he  anticipated*. 


IX. 

VRkU  WILSON  BELIEVES  HIMSELF  DUPED. 

Mr.  Law  now  became  the  fashion,  and  invitations  showered 
upon  him  from  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  But  though  amuse- 
ment was  his  chief  object,  he  did  not  devote  himseltto  it  exclu- 
sively. While  passing  the  afternoon  in  the  Parks,  at  vVhite*s,  and 
at  places  of  fashionable  resort,  and  the  nights  at  the  Opera,  the 
playhouses,  routs,  and  masquerades,  he  spent  the  mornings  in  the 
City,  and  could  be  seen  regularly  in  'Change-alley,  and  at  other 
places  of  business,  and  was  known  to  have  realised  considerable 
sums  by  well-timed  speculations  in  the  public  funds,  and  in  foreign 
stocks.  In  the  City  also  he  made  acquaintance  with  many  eminent 
merchants,  by  whom  he-  was  regarded  as  a  person  remarkably  skil- 
ful in  all  matters'  of  finance  and  credit.  So  highly,  indeed,  were 
his  abilities  esteemed,  that  a  partnership  was  offered  him  by  a  giett 
discount  house,  and  similar  overtures  were  made  to  him  by  another 
large  mercantile  firm ;  but  he  declined  these  and  other  advantageous 
proposals,  having  more  important  objects  in  view.  Not  only  did 
ne  enrich  himself  by  such  legitimate  speculations  as  we  have  men- 
ti<med,  but  he  frequented  the  Grooms-Porter's,  and  other  gaming- 
houses, and  won  large  sums  of  money  at  faro,  basset,  lansquenet, 
and  hazard — the  same  good  fortune  attending  him  that  had 
marked  his  first  appearance  at  White's.  Before  he  had  been  a 
month  in  town,  it  was  stated,  by  those  who  seemed  to  have 
authority  for  what  they  asserted,  that  he  had  won  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  His  unvarying  success  at  play  naturally 
occasioned  comment,  and  excited  suspicion  among  the  losers;  but 
though  he  was  narrowly  watched,  no  malpractices  could  be  attributed 
to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  himself  detected  and  exposed  the 
tricks  of  certain  sharpers  who  sat  down  to  play  with  him. 

During  all  this  time  a  close  intimacy  subsisted  between  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  Law,  and  nothing  whatever  occurred  to  interrupt  their  good 
understanding.  Ordinarily  jealous  and  suspicious,  1^  old  beau  placed 
unboimded  confidence  in  his  friend.  Belinda  i^peared  quite  recon- 
ciled to  the  transfar  of  Law's  attentions  from  hersslf  to  Lady  Kate, 
and  the  latter  appeared  charmed  by  the  devotion  of  her  handsome 
admirer.     On  his  part,  Law  did  his  best  to  make  himself  agreeable 
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to  all  three.  Consulted  upon  all  oooasionB  by  husband  and  wifoi 
iie  settled  all  their  little  differences,  and  made  all  things  so  pleasant, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  declared  he  bad  Bever  beQ§  so  happy  since  his 
inaniage  as  now. 

But  there  were  people  malicious  enough  to  assert  that  Beau 
Wilson  and  Lady  iLate  were  both  egregiously  duped  by  Belinda 
and  Law,  between  whom,  these  censors  affirmed,  a  tender  liaison 
subsisted. 

One  morning,  Beau  Wilson  entered  White's  Coffee-house,  and 
at  once  made  his  way  to  a  table  at  which  Charlie  Cacrington,  who 
had  long  since  recovered  from  his  wound,  was  seated  with  his 
companions.  The  old  beau's  countenance  wore  a  very  stem  expreB- 
sion.  As  he  approached,  Carrington  got  up  and  made  him  a 
formal  bow.  Stiffly  returning  the  salutation,  Wilson  said,  ^^I 
received  a  letter  from  you  this  momii^,  Mx.  Carrington,  and 
am  come  to  answer  it  in  person.  Do  you  mean  to  adheie  to  the 
statement  therein  made?" 

"  If  I  did  not,  I  should  scarcely  have  written  the  letter,  sir," 
rejoined  Carrington,  haughtily.  ^^All  I  have  said  is  true,  and 
unfortunately  susceptible  of  proof" 

"  If  it  be  so ^"  cried  iheold  beau,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  ftiry. 

Then  suddenly  moderating  himself,  he.added,  ^^  Allow  me  a  word 
with  you  in  private-" 

^'  There  is  no  need  to  retire,  sir,"  sejoiined  Gamngton.  ^^  The 
xaatter  is  common  talk."  « 

'^  How  say  you?-— comsnon  talk!"  cried  the  old  beau,  furioualj. 
^  You  :aie  all  vile  slanderers  thus  to  sully  the  i^utation  of  a  most 
virtuous  woman,  and  assail  the  character  of  an  hanonrable  gentle- 
man,    I  disbelieve  the  report — I  disbelieve  it,  I  tell  you." 

"  As  yoii  please,  sir^"  regoined  Carrington.  "  If  you  are  willmg 
to  be  duped^  that  is  your  own  affitir.  Your  wife,  no  doubt,  is  a 
model  of  fidelity,  and  y^ur  friend  incapable  of  injuring  you.  I 
oongratulatte  you  on  your  easy  and  philosophic  temperament." 

"  Grrant  me  patience.  Heaven  I "  cried  the  old  beau,  -trembliDg 
with  suppressed  rage.  "  Is  not  this  an  invention,  Sir  Harry  ?  Is  it 
not  a  vile  calumny  ?  Say  so,  that  I  may  force  it  down  its  fabricator's 
ihroat." 

"  I  would  rather  you  did  not  appeal  to  me,  Mr.  Wilson,"  rejoined 
the  other;  ^^and  I  must  express  my  profound  regret* that  Charles 
Carrington  should  have  written  to  you  on  the  subject." 

"  But  you  discredit  the  report? — ^you  prcmounce  it  false?  Speak, 
.sir,  speak !" 

But  as  Sir  Harry  remained  sileut,  he  turned  to  the  others,  imd 
said, 

"How  say  you,  gentlemen?  Do  you  believe  the  slanderous 
tele?" 

"  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  would  rather  not  answer  the  question," 
said  Tom  Bagot. 
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"  Nor  I,"  added  Jerry  Ratcliffe. 

"I  understand/'  replied  Wilson,  sinking  into  a  chair.  "You 
all  believe  it.     Givf  me  a  glass  of  water.     1  feel  very  faint." 

"How  can  you  torture  him  thus?"  observed  Sir  Harry  to 
Carrington. 

"  He  deserves  to  suflFer,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  uncon- 
cern. "  What  could  the  old  tool  expect  when  he  married  a  young 
wife?" 

This  remark  reached  Wilson's  ear,  and  caused  him  to  start  in- 
stantly to  his  feet. 

"  1  ou  will  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  work  you  have  b^un, 
air/'  he  said,  in  a  strange  tone,  to  Carrington. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  answer  for  all  I  have  done,  sir,"  rejoined  the 
other.  "  butyou  ought  to  thank  me  for  the  service  1  have  ren- 
dered you.  W  ould  you  rather  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  wrong 
you  are  enduring?  Would  you  prefer  to  be  pointed  at  as  a  con- 
tented wittol?" 

"  No  I  no !  no ! "  cried  the  old  beau,  with  a  look  of  anguish. 
"  If  I  have  been  betrayed  by  the  wife  whom  I  adored, .  and  the 
friend  whom  I  trusted,  I  would  rather  know  it.  Never  more— 
never  more  shall  I  have  faith  in  man  or  woman." 

"  Poh !  poh  I  don't  take  it  thus,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Sir  Hany. 
"  'Tis  an  every-day  occurrence.  You  are  not  the  only  man  who 
has  been  deceived  by  his  wife  and  his  best  friend." 

"  I  know  it,"  cried  the  old  beau,  bitterly.  **  I  know  that  in  our 
hollow  and  heartless  society  these  perfidies  are  &equent,  that  the 
modt  sacred  ties  are  constantly  broken,  and  that  people  only  laugh 
when  such  things  happen." 

"  That  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Sir 
Harry.  "  People  laugh  because  they  are  indifferent,  and  because 
their  own  turn  may  come  next.  You  would  have  done  well  not  to 
marry  at  your  age,  sir.  It  was  scarcely  like  one,  who  lived  in 
Charles  the  Second's  days,  and  must  have  known  what  was  the 
usual  fate  of  elderly  gentlemen  with  pretty  wives,  to  take  so  im- 
prudent a  step." 

"Ajr,  aj,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Wilson  made  love  to  many  a  fair 
dame  m  his  younger  days,"  remarked  Tom  Bagot,  with  a  laugh — 
"perhaps  to  Lady  Denham?" 

"  Why  to  Lady  Denham,  sir?"  cried  the  old  beau,  with  sudden 
fierceness.    "  Why  single  out  her?" 

"  Merely  because  her  name  occurred  to  me,"  replied  the  other. 
"  But  we  all  know  you  were  a  man  of  gallantry,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
did  not  respect  your  friend's  wife.  You  cannot  expect  to  be  treated 
better  than  you  treated  others.  The  world  has  not  grown  better 
rince  you  were  one-and-twenty." 

^  "  It  has  grown  ten  thousand  times  worse,"  rejoined  the  old  bean, 
bitterly.    "  I  hear  it  constantly  asserted  that  the  gallants  of  Charles 
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the  Second's  time  were  profligate,  but  they  were  nothing  to  the 
shameless  rakes  of  the  present  day." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  thats  all  very  fine,**  cried  Sir  Harry.  "But 
we  know  better.  However,  I  don't  think  society  has  much  im- 
proved, and,  between  ourselves,  I  don't  think  it  ever  wt'U  improve, 
for  human  nature  must  continue  the  same.  All  I  desire  is,  that 
you  should  bear  the  matter  philosophically." 

The  old  beau  took  no  notice  of  the  remark,  but  said,  "  I  sup- 
pose this  story  has  become  town  talk — and  is  laughed  at  every- 
where— at  all  the  clubs  and  cofiee-houses.  We  shall  have  it  in 
the  papers  next,  if  they  have  not  got  it  already." 

'*I've  looked  them  carefully  over  this  morning,"  said  Jerry  Rat- 
clifle,  "but  I  can  find  no  allusion  to  it.  I  dare  say  there  will 
be  something  piquant  to-morrow." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  old  beau,  bitterly.  "Well,  I'll 
give  them  something  to  talk  about." 

**  Don't  do  anything  rashly,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  beg  of  you,"  said  Sir 
Harry. 

"Never  fear,  sir,"  rejoined  the  old  beau.  "I  have  long  re- 
solved upon  the  course  I  ought  to  pursue  under  circumstances  like 
the  present." 

"  Then  you  did  calculate  upon  the  contingency,  sir?"  observed 
Charles  Carrington,  in  a  jeering  tone. 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  old  beau,  sternly;  "  and  am  prepared  for  it." 

And  bowing  haughtily  round  he  quitted  the  room. 


HOW  THE  FUBISS  TOOK  POSSESSION  OP  THE  OLD  BEATT^S  BBEAST. 

SCABCELT  knowing  where  he  was  goinff,  the  old  beau,  on  quitting 
White's  Coffee-house,  proceeded  to  St.  James's  Park,  and  crossing 
the  Mall,  made  his  way  towards  Rosamond's  Pond,  a  small  basin 
of  water  lying  on  the  south  of  the  long  canal. 

He  then  struck  into  the  Birdcage-walk,  but  had  scarcely  entered 
it,  when  he  perceived,  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  path,  two 
persons,  whom  he  took  to  be  his  wife  and  Law,  but,  their  backs 
being  towards  him,  he  could  not  of  course  distinguish  their 
features.  They  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  very  tender  conversa- 
tion, and  so  engrossed  were  they  by  each  other,  that  they  did  not 
hear  his  footsteps. 

The  presence  of  Law,  who  had  told  him  he  was  going  to 
Windsor  on  that  day,  was  confirmatory  of  his  worst  sus])iGion8. 
His  first  impulse  was  .to  hurry  after  them,  load  them  with  re- 
proaches, ana  take  instant  vengeance  upon  his  treacherous  friend. 
feut  he  checked  himself,  and  perceivinff  they  were  about  to  turn, 
quitted  ihe  path,  and  concealea  himself  Dehind  a  large  elm-tree. 
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A  mist  came  over  bis  eyes^  and  there  was  such  a  strange  bozibg 
in  his  ears,  caused  by  the  sudden  rush  of  blood  to  the  bead,  that 
he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  distinctly.  However,  he  made  out 
enough  &om  Law's  impassioned  speech  to  convince  him  he  had 
been  wronged;  and  more  than  all,  he  learnt  that  the  aoaorous  par 
were  to  meet  that  very  night,  at  a. quarter  before  twelve,  in  the 
garden  behind  his  own  house  in  Berkeley-square — Law,  it  ap- 
peared, being  provided  with  a  key  of  the  garden-gate. 

On  acquiring  this  iiitelligence,  a  deadly  sickness  seissed  him, 
and  but  for  the  support  of  the  tree  he  must  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  Even  when  the  sickness  had  passed,  he  felt  such  extza- 
ordinary  sensations  m  the  head,  that  he  thought  he  must  be  ^ing 
mad ;  and  it  would  be  charity  to  beheve,  from  what  subsequently 
occurred,  that  he  really  was  mad. 

Staggering  into  the  path,  he  looked  about  for  the  gmhy  pair, 
but  they  had  long  since  disappeared*  Hell's  torments  raged  in 
his  breast,  and  drove  him  to  such  a  pitch  of  desperation,  <Jiat  he 
hurried  to  the  brink  of  the  pool  with  the  intention  of  ending 
his  woes.  Had  he  thus  died,  one  fearful  crime,  at  least,  would 
hare  been  spared  his  souL     But  the  hand  of  fate  arrested  him. 

After  wandering  about  for  some  time,  he  reached  a  secluded 
spot  amid  the  trees,  where  he  thus  gave  vent  to  his  emotions: 

"  And  she  has  deceived  me ! "  he  cried,  in  accents  that  showed 
how  terribly  his  heart  was  wrung.  "  She  whom  I  idolised — for 
whom  I  would  have  kid  down  my  life,  has  proved  false.  The 
priceless  treasure  is  stolen  from  me.  She  upon  whom  I  gazed  with 
rapture,  whose  lightest  word  was  music  in  my  ears,  has  forsaken 
me.  Had  she  died,  I  could  have  borne  the  loss — ^but  this  blow  is 
worse  than  death.  No  agony  can  be  sharper  than  that  I  now 
endure.  Were  it  to  last,  I  must  go  mad.  Nay,  methinks  I  am 
mad  already.  My  love  is  turned  to  hate.  My  breast  is  on  fire- 
nothing  but  blood  will  quench  the  flame.  Tears  and  sapplications 
shall  not  move  me.  Should  she  sue  for  mercy  on  her  bended 
knees  I  will  not  spare  her.  No — she  shall  die.  As  to  the  villain 
who  has  robbed  me  of  this  treasure — who  has  made  me  the  most 
miserable  of  men — an  object  of  scorn  and  derision — I  will  have 
his  heart's  blood — ay,  though  I  perish  by  the  hangman's  hand. 
I  will  have  such  revenge  as  shall  fright  the  very  fools  vrfio  mock 
me  now." 

Growing  somewhat  calmer,  he  quitted  the  Birdcage-walk,  and 
went  towards  Queen-street,  where  he  took  a  sedan-chair,  which 
conveyed  him  home.  Arrived  there,  he  went  at  once  to  his  study, 
giving  peremptory  orders  that  he  must  not  be  disturbed,  and  boltihig 
tne  door,  he  remained  by  himself  till  dinner-time. 

How  he  passed  this  long  intei*val  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire, 
but  though,  when  next  seen,  he  had  regained  hia  external  oom- 
posure,  the  fearful  turmoil  in  his  breast  had  not  ceaeed,  neither 
was  his  vengeful  purpose  abandoned. 
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There  were  no  guests  that  day — the  only  person  at  dinner  be* 
sides  himself  and  his  wife  bein^  Lady  Elate.  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  meal  passed  off  in  a  very  dull  manner. 

At  its  conclusion,  when  the  servants  had  retired,  Belinda  said  to 
her  husband, 

"  How  excessively  stupid  you  are  to-day,  sir.  I  declare  you  have 
not  uttered  a  word  dunng  dinner,  and  your  moody  looks  have 
checked  all  conversation  on  our  part.  Do  oe  a  little  more  cheerful, 
I  beg  of  you.  'Tis  a  pity  we  haven't  dear  Mr.  Law  to  enliven  us.** 

«  Dear  Mr.  Law !  **  muttered  Wilson.     "  Fiends  take  him ! " 

^^Both  Lady  Kate  and  I  are  quite  disconsolate  at  his  absence,^ 
pursued  BeUnda.  "  But  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Windsor,  and  I 
fear  we  shan't  see  him  till  to-morrow." 

"Hum  !"  exclaimed  the  old  beau.  "I  thought  you  might  see 
him  to-night." 

"  See  him  to-night ! "  she  exclaimed,  glancing  at  Lady  Kate. 
"Where?" 

"At  Lady  de  Burgh's  rout,"  returned  the  old  beau,  looking 
keenly  at  her. 

"No,  he  won't  be  there,  or  I  would  go  to  the  party,"  observed 
Belinda.  "  You  must  make  my  excuses  to  Lady  de  Burgh — say 
I'm  indisposed — ^whatever  you  please.  You  won't  tell  stories,  for 
your  moodiness  at  dinner  has  really  made  me  feel  ill."      -v 

"  And  pray  make  my  excuses  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Wilson," 
added  Lad^  Kate.  "Tell  her  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  stay 
at  home  with  Belinda." 

"  She,  too,  is  in  the  plot,"  muttered  Beau  Wilson.  "  But  I 
can't  deliver  these  excuses,"  he  added,  aloud.  "  I  don't  intend  to 
go  to  the  party  myself." 

"  But  you  must,  sir — I  insist  upon  it,"  cried  Belinda. 

"  Yes,  indeed  you  must  go,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Lady  Kate.  "  It 
is  to  be  a  charming  assembly?  and  you  will  enjoy  it  so  much." 

"If  I  do  go,"  rejoined  Wilson,  "I  shall  only  just  show  myself 
to  Lady  de  Burgh,  and  come  out." 

"  You  will  be  good  enough  to  obey  my  commands,  sir,"  said 
Belinda,  "  and  those  are,  that  you  do  not  return  before  one  o'clock 
— ^not  before  one  o'clock,  mina !" 

'^  One  would  think  you  must  have  some  particular  reason  for 
desiring  me  to  stay  out  till  that  hour,"  remarked  Wilson. 

'^  So  I  have,  and  when  you're  in  a  very  good  humour  I'll  tell  it 
you,"  she  rejoined.  "  But  you're  a  cup  too  low.  A  glass  of  claret 
will  make  you  feel  more  cheerful.  Finish  that  bottle,  take  a  nap 
afterwards,  and  you'll  be  all  right.  Come  to  my  room  before  you 
go  to  Liady  de  Burgh's  to  say  *good  night.'" 

She  then  quitted  the  room  with  Lady  Kate,  adding,  laughingly, 
to  the  latter  as  they  passed  through  the  hall, 

"  I  think  I  have  managed  very  cleverly  to  get  rid  of  him." 

VOL.  LIV.  2   P 
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"  You  have  managed  admirably,  m^  dear,"  replied  Lady  Eate» 
^^  But  what  a  strange  humour  he  is  m.  He  has  deoidedly  got  a 
fit  of  the  sullens." 

^^  Oh,  it  will  pass  when  he  has  drunk  his  claret  and  had  his 
nap,"  replied  Behnda,  laughing,  as  they  ascended  the  staircase. 

She  Uttle  knew  what  awaited  her. 


XI, 

A  TBA6IC  INCIDBIffT. 

Lkpt  alone,  Beau  Wilson  remained  for  some  time  a  prey  to  ter^ 
rible  reflections.  He  neither  drank  wine,  nor  sought  temporaiy 
oblivion  in  slumber,  but  held  communion  with  himself  in  thiawise. 

"  Shall  I  do  it? — Shall  I  kill  this  beautiful,  this  adorable  crea- 
ture, merely  because  she  cannot  love  an  old  man  like  me?  Better 
— far  better  destroy  myself  and  let  her  live.  But  no !  I  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  leaving  her  for  another.  That  thought  is  madness. 
But  will  it  not  be  revenge  enough  if  I  slay  him?  Will  not  his 
blood  wash  out  the  stain  upon  my  honour?  No!  they  must  both 
die.     I  will  not  falter  in  my  purpose." 

He  then  arose,  and  waa  moving  towards  the  door,  when  Lady 
Eate  softly  entered  the  room. 

"  So  you  are  awake  and  stirring,  Mr.  Wilson,"  she  said.  "  I 
feared  to  disturb  you  from  your  afW-dinner  nap.  Will  yon  spare 
me  a  few  minutes?" 

The  old  beau  offered  her  a  chair,  and  took  one  beside  her.  She 
then  went  on :  **  I  am  sure  you  will  give  me  your  advice  in  a  mattff 
of  great  importance  to  myself.  It  must  have  been  apparent  to 
you,  I  think,  that  my  affections  have  been  given  for  some  time  to 
a  certain  person — ^you  start,  as  if  what  I  said  surprised  you — ^but 
surely  you  must  be  aware  tliat  a  mutual  attachment  subsists  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Law." 

"  Pardon  me.  Lady  Kate,"  he  rejoined.  "  Till  this  moment  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance.  I  am  sorry — very  sony  to 
hear  it." 

"  Sorry,  Mr.  Wilson ! "  she  exclaimed.     "  I  expected  a  very  dif- 
ferent answer  from  you.    I  thought  you  had  the  highest  opinion  , 
of  Mr.  Law." 

"  Hear  me,  Lady  Kate,"  said  Wilson,  sternly.  "  If  you  have 
any  love  for  this  person,  you  must  crush  i^  whatever  the  effort  may 
cost  you.     He  is  utterly  unworthy  of  you." 

"  But  I  oannot  retreat,"  cried  Laay  Kate.  "  You  force  me 
to  speak  plainly,  sir,  and  to  tell  you  that  I  have  not  only  giroi 
him  my  heart,  but  promised  him  my  hand." 

"  You  have  acted  most  foolishly,"  rejoined  Wilson.  "  He  has  de- 
ceived you.     Do  not  ask  for  any  explanation,  for  I  cannot  give 
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it.  But  let  me  say  in  a  word  that  you  can  never  marry  thia 
adventurer — this  charlatan — this  sharper — this  rake.  It  shall  be 
my  businen  to  ppevcnort  it^ 

**The  epithets  you  think  fit  to  apply  ta  a  gentleman  to  whom, 
as  I  have  told  you,  I  am  engaged,  prevent  any  further  conversation 
between *us,  Mr.  Wilson,''  said  Lady  Kate,  rising  proudly  from  her 
seat.  "  Mr.  Law  will  know  bow  to  defend  himself  from  such 
aversions,  but  I  did  not  expeet'  to  find  you  a  calumniator." 

"  Suspend  your;  judgment  till  to-morrow  moraing,  madam," 
BBJoined  Wilson,  "and  ytni  will  find  that  I  am  justifi^  in  what  I 
Have  said.     I  pity  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

"I  do  not  desire  your  pity,  sir,"  she  cried,  sharply.  "I  tell 
you,  that  all  you  have  uttered  to  Mr.  Law's  disadvantage  is  un- 
fbonded.  Let  me  add,  that  it  is  only  my  affection  for  Behnda  that 
can  induce  me  to  remain  another  moment  under  your  roof.** 

^  Be  not  angrv  with  me,  I  pray  you,"  said  the  old  beau,  in  a 
tone  so  sorrowful  that  the  gentle  heart  of  his  listener  was  touched. 
**  The  interest  I  feel  in  your  ladyship  makes  me  speak  thus.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  few  hours  that  the  dark  side  of  Law's  cha-? 
meter  has  been  revealed  to  me.  Till  then  I  believed  him  loyal  and 
trustworthy.  This  morning  I  should  have  been  as  eager  as  your 
ladyship  to  defend  him — but  my  eyes  are  opened  now.' 

"You  alarm  me,  Mr.  Wilson,"  cried  Lady  Bite.  "  What  has 
oome  to  your  knowledge?  Tell  me,  I  conjure  you.  I  will  listen 
to  you  patiently  now." 

"Shall  I  speak  plainly  to  her?— shall  I  tell  her  all?"  said 
the  old  beau  to  himself*  "  I  will — I  will.  Yet  no !  that  were  to 
destroy  my  plan  of  vengeance." 

**  You  hesitate,"  cried  Lady  Kate.  "  Then  you  have  nothing 
to  tell.    Yon  cannot  justify  your  calumnies." 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,  madam.  You  will  then  know  all,  and 
will  understand  the  cause  of  my  hesitation." 

**  Why  till  to-morrow? — why  must  I  wait  till  then? — why  should 
you  condemn  me  to  a  night  of  misery,  when  by  a  few  words  you 
can  relieve  me?" 

"  Nothing  I  could  say  would  relieve  your  anxiety,  madam,  but 
would  rather  heighten  it.  Press  me  no  further — ^it  will  be  useless. 
If  we  meet  in  the  morning,  I  will  tell  you  all.  If  not — Heaven 
bless  you ! — good  night." 

Seeing  from  his  manner  that  nothing  further  could  be  obtained 
from  him,  Lady  Kate  withdrew. 

Again  left  alone,  the  old  beau  blamed  himself  tiiat  he  had  not 
made  Lady  Kate  the  partner  of  his  troubles,  that  by  mingling 
their  griefs  they  might  have  found  mutual  solace,  and  he  half  re- 
solved to  seek  her  for  that  purpose.  But  ere  he  could  reach  the 
door  the  better  impulse  had  fled,  and  he  recurred  to  his  fell  design. 

2f2 
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"  No  weakness  "  he  muttered — "  no  weakness.    The  deed  must 
be  done.** 

He  then  repaired  to  his  study,  and  unlocking  an  escritoire,  took 
out  a  bundle  of  letters,  and  began  to  read  them,  but  the  emo- 
tions excited  by  their  perusal  compelled  him  to  desist. 

He  next  took  up  a  miniature  ot  his  wife,  and  gazing  at  it  with 
irrepressible  admiration,  exclaimed, 

"  Ay,  those  are  the  features  that  captivated  me.  How  beautiful 
she  looks ! — ^how  guileless ! — how  passionately  I  loved  her !  But 
love  is  gone  for  ever,**  he  addea,  dashing  the  picture  to  the 
ground,  and  trampling  upon  it.  ^^I  awake  from  my  infatuated 
dream  to  find  myself  betrayed.  Did  she  ever  love  me?  No- 
no  ! — iiever — ^never — ^never  I " 

His  emotions  were  so  poignant  that  he  thought  he  should  have 
died.  On  recovering  from  the  paroxysm,  he  replaced  the  letters 
in  the  escritoire,  and  opened  a  cupboard,  from  which  he  took  a 
small  medicine-chest. 

For  a  few  moments  he  stood  irresolute,  with  folded  arms,  garing 
at  the  box,  and  the  expression  of  his  ghastly  features  was  perfectly 
fiendish.  At  last,  he  took  a  small  key  and  applied  it  to  the  chest, 
but  his  hand  trembled  so,  that,  after  more  than  one  inefiectoal 
attempt,  the  key  fell  from  his  grasp. 

"  Were  I  superstitious  I  should  deem  this  an  interposition  of 
some  good  spirit  to  turn  me  firom  my  fatal  purpose,"  he  mui^ 
mured.  "  But  I  will  not  be  deterred.  Let  me  tnink  upon  my 
wrongs,  and  be  firm." 

With  that  he  unlocked  the  chest,  and  took  from  it  a  phial  611ed 
with  a  liquid  clear  as  water. 

Again  a  nervous  trembling  seized  him,  and  in  his  agitation  he 
nearly  dropped  the  phial;  but  he  had  just  managed  to  secure  it, 
when  he  was  confounded  by  the  unexpected  entrance  of  his  wife. 

"I  have  come  to  see  what  is  the  matter  with  you,"  she  said. 
"  Lady  Kate  tells  me  something  has  disturbed  you.  Are  you  not 
well?    You  look  unusually  pale.     What  is  it?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  he  replied,  hastily.  "  Don't  trouble  your- 
self about  me.  I  shall  soon  be  better.  I  was  coming  to  your 
room  to  say  *  good  night  *  before  going  to  Lady  de  Burgh's,  but 
since  you  are  here,  pray  take  a  seat.  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you." 

"  Well,  donH  keep  me  long.  Fm  very  tired,  and  want  to  go  to 
bed,"  she  said,  yawning  terribly. 

"  Spare  me  a  few  minutes.  You  will  have  a  long  and  sound 
sleep  presentiy,"  he  said,  in  a  sombre  tone,  and  regarding  her 
fixedly. 

" How  strangely  you  look  at  me,"  she  cried.  "Lady  Kate  mi 
there  was  something  odd  about  you,  and  I  find  it  true.  Do  smile 
a  little  bit.     You'll  frighten  everybody  if  you  look  so  savage. 
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You  remind  me  of  Bluebeard  in  the  fairy  piece,  when  he  is  about 
to  cut  off  his  wife's  head.     I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  kill  me." 

"Kill  you  I"  echoed  Wilson.  "What  put  that  thought  into 
your  silly  head?" 

"Your  ferocious  looks,"  she  rejoined.  "Some  people  say  you 
are  jealous  enough  to  do  some  horrid  deed.  But  I  have  no  fears. 
You  are  too  fond  of  Belinda  to  cut  off  her  head — eh,  M.  Barbe 
Bleu?" 

"  Since  we  have  been  united,  madam,  have  I  ever  treated  you 
otherwise  than  with  kindness?"  asked  the  old  beau. 

"Your  conduct  has  been  praiseworthy  on  the  whole,  though 
you  have  shown  strange  fits  ot  temper  now  and  then,**  she  rejoined. 
"Luckily,  I  don't  mind  them." 

"Answer  me  one  question,  Belinda.  Have  you  ever  repented 
your  marriage  with  me?" 

"  Repented  it !  to  be  sure.  A  hundred  times,  at  least.  When- 
ever we  have  a  little  quarrel,  I  always  long  for  a  separation;  but 
then  you  invariably  make  me  such  nice  presents  afterwards,  that  I 
am  content  to  be  reconciled.  By-the-by,  you  have  never  given 
me  the  diamond  riviere  you  promised  me  after  our  last  squabble." 

"Enough  of  this  trifling,  madam,"  said  the  old  beau,  sternly. 
"I  have  far  different  matters  to  discuss  with  you.  Strange  stories 
have  been  told  me  concerning  you — stories  damaging  to  yourself, 
and  to  my  honour." 

"And  you  believe  those  calumnies?  You  suppose  me  capable 
of  such  misconduct?"  she  cried,  rearing  her  proud  form  to  its 
height,  and  regarding  him  with  indignant  scorn. 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  do  believe  them.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
cany  off  the  matter  with  a  high  hand.  I  believe  in  your  guilt — 
gr,  guiU,  madam.  Your  intrigue  with  Mr.  Law  is  the  talk  of  the 
Town.  Aha  I  you  thought  me  your  dupe.  But  if  I  am  blind, 
other  people  are  not.  One  of  my  kind  friends  was  considerate 
enough — curse  him ! — to  send  me  a  letter  this  morning  acquaint- 
ing me  with  your  conduct.  Besides,  I  have  had  confirmation 
of  the  statement.  I  overheard  what  passed  between  you  and  your 
paramour  in  the  Birdcage-walk  this  morning,  and  I  learnt  that  he 
IS  to  be  in  the  garden  to-night." 

"  All  this  admits  of  easy  explanation,  sir,  but  I  shall  not  con- 
descend to  give  it,"  said  Belinda,  preparing  to  quit  the  room. 

But  the  old  beau  anticipated  her  purpose,  and  hastily  locking  the 
door,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  detain  me  against  my  will?  "  she  said,  afirighted 
by  his  manner. 

And  she  attempted  to  ring  the  bell,  but  he  seized  her  arm,  and 
forced  her  into  a  chair.  Drawing  his  sword,  he  then  bade  her 
prepare  for  instant  death. 

"  I  cannot  believe  you  are  in  earnest,"  she  cried.  "This  is  done 
to  terrify  me." 
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"  Make  your  peace  with  Heaven,  I  say, madam/'  rejoined  Wilson. 
"  You  have  not  many  minutes  to  live." 

"Mercy!  mercy!"  she  critd,  reading  her  fate  in  his  looks. 
"  By  your  former  love  for  me,  I  implore  you  to  spare  me." 

"  All  pity  has  heen  banished  from  my  breast  by  your  perfidy,** 
cried  Wilson.     "  You  shall  die." 

"  Not  by  your  hand,"  she  shrieked.  "I  am  innocent.  .1.  swear 
it.     Hear  what  I  have  to  say." 

"I  will  hear  nothing*  now,"  said  Wilson,  in  a  frenzied  tone. 
*^  You  seek  only  to  gain  time.  Utter  a  cry,  and  I  will  plunge  my 
sword  into  your  heart.     You  are  .beyond  all  human  nid." 

"Then  help  me.  Heaven!"  she  ejaculated. 

"I  cannot  shed  her  blood,"  said  Wilson.  "Drink  this,"  he 
added,  taking  the  phial  from  his  vest. 

"  Is  it  poison?"  she  cried. 

"  Drink  it ! "  he  rejoined.  "  I  give  you  choice  of  djoath.  ♦Or 
this,  or  the.sword ! " 

Unable  to  resist  him,  she  took  the  phial,  plaoed  it  to  .her  lips, 
and  after  swallowing  a  portion  of  its  contents,  fell,  with  a  half-stinied 
shriek,  to  the  ground. 

Wilson  sank  upon  a  chair,  averted  his  ffaze,:and  tried  to  shut 
his  ears  to  the  fearful  sounds  that  reached  tbem. 

All  was  soon  still.  Nevertheless,  he:did  not  dare  to  look  rcuind, 
but  remained  for  some  time  in  the  same  posture. 

At  last,  the  clock  struck  eleven,  and  roused  by  the  sonnd,  he 
arose,  muttering,  "I  have  more  to  do." 

A  dreadful  shudder  passed  over  his  frame  as  he  cast  one  look 
at  the  inanimate  form  of  her  he  had  once  loved  so  well. 

But  the  furies  were  still  busy  in  his  breast,  and  pity  could  not 
gain  access  to  it.  Unlocking  the  door,  lie  went  forth,  repeating 
the  words,  "  I  have  more  to  do." 


XII. 

AT  THE  OABDEK-OATE. 

That  night,  about  three-quarters  of -an  hour  after  the  tragic 
event  weihave  just  narrated,  a  sedan-chair  was  set  down  in  Hay- 
street,  near  the  wall  of  a  garden  evidently  belonging  to  a  large 
mansion  situated  in  the  adjacent  square;  and  a  gentleman  wrapped 
in  a  cloak  got  out,  and  bade  the  chaiimen  await  his  return. 

"AU  right,  yer  hoa*r,"  replied  our  old  acquaintance,  Tcny 
CFlaherty.  "  Don't  hurry  on  our  account,  Mr.  Laa.  We'll  find 
plenty  ov  amusement  talkin'  to  each  other.  But  for  the  love  of 
Heaven  stop  a  minute,  sir — there's  somebody  watchin'  yonder. 
Get  into  the  cheer  again,  and  we'll  just  carry  yer  hon'r  round  Ae 
comer  to  baflie  him." 
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^Pohy  poh,  nonsenflel"  cried  Law.  ^^  There  ib  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  at.  Wait  here  till  I  return."  So  saying,  he  unlooked 
a  door  in  the  garden-wall,  and  disappeared. 

Scarcely  was  he  gone,  when  the  individual  who  had  excited 
Terry's  apprehensions  crossed  the  street,  making  his  way  as  qidckly 
as  his  lameness  would  allow  towards  the  very  door  in  the  garden- 
wall  through  which  Law  had  passed. 

The  night  was  dark^  and  there  were  no  lamps  in  the  street; 
nevertheless,  as  the  personage  in  question  drew  near,  he  was  recog- 
nised by  the  chairmen,  owin^  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  gait. 

"  Saints  protect  us !"  exclaimed  Terry,  ^  itfs  owld  Beau,  Wilson 
hisself.  I  know  him  by  his  lame  leg.  There'll  be  murder  in  a 
minute.  We  mustn't  let  him  into  the  garden,  Pat.  Halloa,  sir," 
he  added,  ^^you  can't  go  in  there." 

Wilson,  iiowever,  paid  no  .heed  to  the  injunction,  but  was 
proceeding  to  unlocJc  the  door,  when  his  arms  were  s^zed  and 
pinioned  %  the  two  stalwart  chairmen. 

^^  Zounds,  cascals ! "  he  cried,  stru^ling  inefiectually  to  get  ii^ee; 
^  woidd  you  prevent  me  from  going  mto  my  own  house?  Xibeiate 
me  instantly,. at  your  periL" 

^If  this  is  }rour  own  house,  sir,  you  had  better  go  in  at  the 
iront  door,"  replied  Terry.  ^  G^  into  the  ohoer,  and  we'U  take 
you  round  to  it.** 

^  Ay,  ^et  in,"  .added  Pat  .Molby,  endeavouring  to  foroe  him 
into  the  sedan-ohair. 

The  old  l^au,  hoifvever,  violauly  resisted  their  efforts,  and  as 
they  were  afraid  of  proceeding  to  extremities  with  him,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  from  their  clutches.  But 
Terry  was  resolved,  at. all  hazards,  to  ptexrent  him  irom  entering 
the  garden,  and  aocordingly  planted  himself  before  the  door. 

"  Stand  »side,  sirrah  J"  cried  Wilson,  furiously,  ^^or  you  will 
repent  it.  A  man  has  just  furtively  entered  my  garden,  and  if 
you  hinder  »e  from  pursuing  him,  you  will  be  treated  as  his  ac- 
compHoes.  The  law  will  dedl  rigorously  with  yon,  I  can  promise 
you." 

^'  Tut!  the  law  wwi't  meddle  wi'  honest  men  like  us,  so  we're 
not  afeerd,"  rejoined  Terry,  stouthr.  "  But  your  hon'r  must  be 
.mistaken.  The  jontkman  we  set  down  went  into  yonder  house," 
pointing  to  a  habitation  a  short  way  down  the  street 

"It  is  false!"  cried  Wilson.  "I  saw  him  go  in  here.  Stand 
aside,  I  command  you,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you."  And  he 
0]*eiv  Ills  sixroiYj 

"Och,  murder!  PU  be  kilt!"  cried  Terry.  "  Seiae  hould  ov 
him,  Pat,  or  he'll  spit  me  wid  his  toasting-fork." 

Though  menaced  by  the  old  bean,  who  swore  he  would  run  him 
through  the  body  if  he  did  not  move,  Pat  resolutely  kept  his 
place,  and  it  is  difficult  toaay  what  might  have  been  the  end  of  the 
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dispute,  if  a  watchman  had  not  at  this  moment  turned  the  comer 
of  the  street,  and»  on  being  hailed  by  Wilsoui  he  instantly  harried 
to  the  spot.  The  watchman's  first  business  was  to  hold  up  hia 
lantern  and  scrutinise  the  countenances  of  the  parties,  and  as  tlie 
li^ht  fell  upon  the  marked  features  of  the  old  beau,  he  instantly 
cned  out  that  it  was  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  You're  sure  of  that,  Charley?  "  said  Terry. 

"  As  sure  as  I  am  that  you're  an  Irishman,"  replied  the  othen 

^^Then  whatever  you  do,  don't  let  him  into  the  garden,"  said 
Terry.  "  Take  him  round  to  the  front  door,  and  ask  the  servants 
to  put  him  to  bed  as  quickly  as  they  can.  He  has  had  too  mud 
to  drink." 

To  this  allegation  the  old  beau  gave  an  indignant  denial,  but  die 
watchman,  who  was  not  altogether  sober  himself,  was  inclined  to 
think  there  might  be  some  truth  in  it;  and  hoping,  at  all  events, 
to  obtain  a  crown  for  his  pains,  he  was  trying  to  persuade  Wilson 
to  comply  with  Terry's  suggestion,  when  two  other  persons 
appeared  on  the  scene.  These  were  Sir  Harry  and  Charlie  Gar- 
nngton. 

Sir  Harry  immediately  oflfered  his  services  to  the  old  beau,  who, 
taking  him  aside,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  *^  You  will  wonder  what  I 
am  doin^  here  with  these  fellows,  but  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  on 
the  watcn  for  Law,  and  having  seen  him  pass  through  that  door 
into  my  garden,  I  should  have  instantly  followed  had  I  not  be^ 
hindered  by  those  chairmen,  who  are  in  his  pay.  Come  vritk 
me.  Sir  Harry,  I  entreat  you;  and  as  the  villain  must  at  once  give 
me;  satisfaction  for  the  injury  he  has  done  me,  I  will  beg  of  you 
to  act  as  my  second?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  refuse  you,  sir,  if  you  are  determined 
upon  an  immediate  encounter,"  replied  Sir  Harry;  "and  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  it  was  the  hope  of  preventing  mischief  that  brought 
Carrington  and  myself  here." 

"Then  you  knew  of  the  assignation?"  cried  Wilson. 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  sir,"  rejoined  Sir  Hany.  "  I  don't  desire  to 
add  fuel  to  the  flame  already  raging  within  your  breast.  Let  it 
suffice  that,  believing  you  are  entitled  to  demand  instant  satisfac- 
tion from  Law,  I  am  ready  to  serve  as  your  second.  The  only 
stipulation  I  make  is,  that  Charles  Carrington  shall  accompany  us. 
His  services  may  be  required  on  the  other  jide.  Bad  as  it  is,  the 
affikir  must  be  conducted  en  rSgle." 

"  I  care  not  how  it  is  conducted,"  rejoined  the  old  beau.  "  I  mean 
to  kill  the  villain." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  sir,  such  is  your  intention.  But  you  must 
kill  him  according  to  rule,  or  it  will  be  accounted  assassination. 
Allow  me  a  word  with  Carrington." 

"  Be  brief,  then,"  said  the  old  beau.  "  Too  much  time  has  been 
wasted  already.    The  villain  may  escape  me." 
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"  No  fear  of  that,  sir.  If  he  quits  the  garden,  he  must  come  out 
this  way." 

After  a  short  conference  between  Sir  Harry  and  Carrington, 
they  informed  the  old  beau  that  they  were  read)r  to  attend  him. 

Seeing  it  was  vain  to  offer  any  further  opposition,  Terry  with- 
drew from  his  post.  The  door  was  then  unlocked,  and  Wilson 
and  his  companions  went  into  the  garden,  taking  the  watchman 
with  them. 

XIII. 

IN  THE  OAEDEN. 

We  must  now  return  to  Law.  On  entering  the  garden,  which 
was  of  some  size,  and  very  tastefully  laid  out,  comprehending 
several  fine  trees,  he  made  his  way  towards  an  alcove,  situated 
on  one  side  of  a  broad,  smooth-shaven  lawn,  soft  to  the  foot  as 
velvet,  and  running  up  to  the  windows  of  the  house. 

No  one  was  within  the  little  building,  so  he  sat  down  on  a 
chair  with  which  it  was  provided,  and  beguiled  his  impatience  as 
he  best  could.  He  had  not,  however,  to  wait  long.  A  slight 
soand  caused  by  the  opening  of  a  glass  door  communicating  with 
the  garden  informed  him  that  she  he  expected  was  coming  forth 
from  the  house;  and  the  next  moment  a  female  figure,  robed  in 
white,  could  be  seen  flitting  quickly  and  with  noiseless  footsteps 
across  the  lawn. 

*^  Are  you  there?"  inquired  a  soft  voice,  as  the  lady  approached 
the  alcove. 

Law  made  no  answer,  but  rose  up  and  clasped  her  to  his  breast. 

"  I  can't  stay  many  minutes  with  you,"  she  said,  disengaging 
herself  from  his  embrace.  ^^  But  I  have  something  of  importance 
to  say  to  you.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  in  a  very  ill  humour  to-night, 
and  evidently  meditates  a  quarrel  with  you." 

"  Oh !  that  is  of  no  consequence,"  rejoined  Law,  with  a  laugh. 
^*  Probably,  some  reports  of  my  nocturnal  visits  have  reached  him, 
and  aroused  his  jealousy.  But,  as  you  know,  I  can  speedily  tran- 
qnillise  him." 

^  Of  course,  by  avowing  the  truth,  and  letting  him  into  our 
secret,"  responded  the  lady ;  "  but  he  provoked  me  excessively  by 
the  malicious  things  he  said  of  you." 

"  Why  heed  them,  sweetheart,  when  you  know  they  arise  from 
jealousy  r    He  will  unsay  them  all  when  he  learns  the  truth." 

^^But  he  called  you  a  rake,  and  I  don't  like  such  a  term  to  be 
applied  to  you." 

^  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  so  style  me, 
if  he  supposes  me  enamoured  of  his  wife.  I'll  answer  for  it  he 
will  retract  all  he  has  said  when  he  learns  we  are  secretly  married." 

"Hush !  not  so  loud — some  one  may  overhear  you." 

"  No  matter  if  I  am  overheard.    I  am  impatient  for  the  dis- 
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closure.  Some  unpleasant  consequences  are  sure  to  arise  if  the 
avowal  is  longer  delayed.  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  my  secret 
visits  to  you  nave  been  observed,  and  have  given  rise  to  reports 
prejudicial  to  Belinda's  reputation.  The  world  mast  know  tfaat^ 
visits  have  been  paid  to  my  wife;  and  it  must  also  know  why  we 
have  been  privately  married." 

"  In  that  case  I  must  give  up  all  the  property  i^ttled  upon  me 
by  my  first  husband,"  said  Lady  Kate.  "  It  is  vexatioira  to  throw 
away  five  thousand  a  year." 

"  But  since  the  money  can't  be  retained,  you  must  make  up  yonr 
mind  to  part  with  it,"  rejoined  Law.  "  Mr.  Senor  was  a  churi 
to  deprive  you  of  your  money  in  case  of  a  second  marriage,  but 
I  am  so  pleased  with  him  for  leaving  yon  to  me,  that  I  won't  cast 
reproaches  on  his  memory.  As  to  the  five  thousand  a  year,  it  is  a 
loss  to  be  suie ^" 

^^  A  loss  J  I  think  so ! "  interrupted  Lady  Ejite.  ^^  It  is  an  im- 
mense loss — ^an  irreparable  Igm." 

"  Not  quite  irreparable,"  rejoined  Law.  "  I  -will  -engage  to  pro- 
vide you  with  double  that  income  next  year.  Why,  I  have  gained 
twenty  thousand  pounds  within  the  last  month,  and  if  my  luck 
only  lasts — as  it  cannot  fiiil — I  shall  gain  as  much  next  month.  So 
you  see  we  «ball  grow  rich  quickly." 

"  But  how  have  you  gained  the  money? — Tell  me -that?  " 

"  By  various  successful  speculations,"  he  replied,  with  a  laugL 
"  I  can't  enter  into  particulars  at  this  moment.  But -you  may  rest 
perfectly  easy  that  you  will  sustain  no  material  loss  from  the  depri- 
vation of  your  present  income.  In  a  week  or  two  after  the  pubUo 
acknowledgment  of  our  marriage,  we  will  go  to  Bruflsek,  and 
thence  to  some  of  the  German  courts,  where  1  shall  offer  my  pbui 
to  their  rulers.  Failing  there,  we  will  proceed  to  Turin.  Victor 
Amadeus,  King  of  Sardink,  is  almost  certain  to  adopt  the  scb^ne." 

"  Before  consenting  to  the  disclosure  of  our  numaage  I  -naat 
consult  Belinda,  since  she  advised  the  secret  union,"  ^d  Lady 
Kate.  ^^  I  will  go  to  her  at  once,  and  bring  you  word  what  she  sbtb." 

"  Oh !  she  will  sanction  the  immediate  avowal,  I  am  lure,  wW 
she  becomes  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  step,"  said  Law.  "ifaste 
on  your  errand,  and  come  back  quickly.  Bring  Belinda's  consent, 
imd  I  shall  be  able  to  dispel  her  husband's  jealous  doubts,  vnd 
announce  proudly  to  all  the  world  that  Lady  Catherine  EjioEjb 
is  now  Lady  Catherine. Law." 

Thus  exhorted,  the  lady  speeded  towards  the  house. 

At  the  very  moment  of  h^r  departure,  Beau  Wilson  and  ihose 
with  him  entered  the  garden,  and  Charlie  Carrington,  who  was  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  others,  called  out, 

"  There  she  goes !     She  has  just  quitted  her  lover." 

"Whom  did  you  think  you  saw,  sir? "  denmnded  Wilscm,  too 
well  aware  that  it  could  not  be  the  hapless  BeUnda  whom  Gar- 


zington  had  beheld. 
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"  Your  wife,  to  be  sure  I  who  else  could  it  be?**  rejoined  the 
other. 

"  Impossible !"  exchimed  the  old  beau.  "  Your  eyes  must  have 
deceived  you.** 

^  At  all  events,  I  saw  a  fi^re  in  white,**  returned  the  other.  *^  Til 
swear  to  dwt.  But  as  this  is  the  witching  hour  of  night,*'  he 
added,  as  the  clock  of  the  church  in  May  Fair  struck  twelve,  "  it 
may  have  been  a  ghost.*' 

Beau  Wilson  shuddered  at  the  idea. 

^*  Stay  where  -you  are,  sir,  if  your  courage  fails  you,"  said 
Charlie  Carrington,  noticing  th«t  the  old  beau  halted.  '<  Sir  Harry 
and  I  will  see  the  adventure  to  an  end.** 

"  Come  on ! "  exclaimed  Wilson,  rousing  himself.  ^*  We  shall 
find  him  in 'the  alcove.** 

"  The  afcove !  eh?"  cried  Carrington.  "  What  a  charming  re- 
treat for  a  pair  of  turtle-doves !  Egad,  Law  is  the  luckiest  of  men.** 

"  You  won't  say  so  five  minutes  hence,  sir,**  rejoined  -the  old 
beau,  gnashing  his  teeth. 

With  this  he  hurried  towards  the  alcove,  and  the  others  followed 
him. 

Hearing -their' approaeh,  Lawrame  forth. 

"  Soh !  we  have  found  you,  sir!"  cried  Wilson,  in  accents  that 
sounded  scarcely  human. 

"  I  can  easily  and  satisfactorily  explain  the  cause  of  my  presence 
here,  if  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Wilson,'*  said  Law. 

"No  explanation  is  needed,  sir,  and  none  will  be  accepted  by 
me,"  rejoined  Wilson,  fiercely.  "I  faiow  well  enough  why  you 
are  here,  and  so  do  these  gentlemen.  Draw  and  defend  yourself,** 
he  added,  flourishing  his  sword  in  the  other's  face. 

"  Hear  what  I  have  to  say,  my  good  sir,"  remonstrated  Law. 
"I  swear  to  you  that  you  are  entirely  mistaken.  I  am  here  for 
BO  purpose  at  which  you  can  possibly  take  offence.'* 

*'  Will  you  give  us  your  word  of  honour,  Mr.  Law,"  interposed 
Sir  Harnr,  "  that  a  lady — we  won't  mention  any  name — has  not 
been  with  you  in  this  alcove?" 

"  No,  I  can't  dp  tliat,"  replied  Law.  ^*  But  I  engage  to  clear 
away  all  suspicion,  if  you  will  only  ^ant  me  a  few  minutes'  delay.** 

"  This  is  m^re  trifling,"  roared  Wilson.  "  Put  yourself  on  guard 
instantly,  sir." 

"  Sir  Harry,  I  appeal  to  you.  This  quarrel  must  not  proceed,** 
said  Law,  sriU  refusing  to  draw.  '^^I  cannot — will  not — cross 
swords  with  Mr.  Wilson." 

"  Then  I  will  stab  you  where  you  stand,"  cried  the  old  beau, 
blind  with  rage. 

"  Hold,  sir ! "  interposed  Sir  Harry,  arresting  him.  <^  Mr.  Law,l 
must  tell  you  that  you  are  bound  to  give  Mr.  Wilson  satisfaction.'* 

"Satisfaction  for  what?"  cried  Law.  "I  have  done  him  no 
injury." 
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"  Come,  come,  sir,"  cried  Sir  Hany,  "  this  won't  pass  with  us, 

after  what  we  have  Heard ^* 

"  And  seen,'*  added  Carrington.  "  Sir  Harry  and  I  will  take 
care  you  have  fair  play,  Mr.  Law,  but  fight  you  must.'' 

^*  Ay,  that  he  must,  and  quickly,"  cried  the  old  beau,  stamping 
the  ground  with  rage.     "  I  will  suffer  no  further  delay." 

"Well,  since  there  is  no  help  for  it,  I  comply,"  said  J^aw,  draw- 
ing. "  But  I  announce  beforehand  that  I  shall  merely  act  on  the 
defensive." 

"  And  I  announce  beforehand  that  I  mean  to  kill  you,"  rejoined 
Wilson.     "  So,  have  at  your  heart  I " 

Next  moment  they  were  engaged.  The  watchman  held  up 
his  lantern,  and  its  glimmer  enabled  them  to  discern  each  others 
movements.  But  for  this  light  they  must  have  fought  completely 
at  hazard.  The  old  beau's  infuriated  condition  deprived  him  of 
his  customary  skill.  He  made  several  desperate  lounges  at  hia 
opponent,  laying  himself  repeatedly  open  to  a  riposte,  but  Law 
contented  himself  with  parrying  the  thrusts. 

The  conflict  was  proceeding  in  this  way,  when  the  glass  door 
already  alluded  to  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Lady  Kate, 
followed  by  three  or  four  lackeys  bearing  lights,  rushed  forth, 
screaming,  "  Belinda  is  dead — poisoned  by  her  husband!" 
At  this  appalling  cry  both  combatants  stood  still. 
"What  IS  this  I  hear?"  said  Law.  "Belinda  poisoned,  and 
by  you?  If  you  are,  indeed,  guilty  of  this  inhuman  deed,  you 
shall  perish  by  the  hangman's  hand,  not  by  mine." 

"I  will  not  die  till  I  have  had  my  full  measure  of  revenge," 
cried  Wilson. 

And  he  again  assailed  Law,  and  with  such  fury,  that  the  latter, 
unable  to  act  longer  upon  the  defensive,  made  a  thrust  in  return, 
and  his  sword  passed  through  the  madman's  body. 

At  this  fatal  juncture  Lady  E^te  rushed  up,  but  recoiled  with 
horror  on  seeing  Wilson  fall.  Law,  however,  seized  her  by  the 
hand,  and  drew  her  towards  the  dying  man. 

"  Tell  him,"  he  said,  "  while  he  can  yet  hear  you,  that  Belinda 
was  innocent." 

"She  was! — she  was!"  cried  Lady  Kate.  "She  never 
wronged  you." 

"Why,  then,  did  she  meet  Law  here?"  demanded  the  dying 
man,  faintly. 

"  She  never  did  meet  him,"  rejoined  Lady  Kate.  "  It  was  I 
who  came  here — ^I,  his  wedded  wife." 

"  What  1 — guiltless !  and  I  have  murdered  her ! "  cried  the  old 
man,  raising  himself  by  a  supreme  effort.  "  Mercy ! — ^mercy, 
Heaven!'' 

Then  sinking  backwards,  he  expired. 

lEnb  of  (bt  ^rologtte. 
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Never,  perhaps,  6Ten  in  the  times  df  the  great  Napoleon,  was  the 
political  atmosphere  more  trouhlons  than  in  the  present  day.  The  whole 
of  the  Western  nations  in  Europe  are  boilino^  with  indignation  at  the 
atrocities  committed  hy  the  semi-barbarian  Musoovites  upon  the  unfbr* 
tunate  Poles ;  the  prolonged  and  sanguinary  warfare  between  the  Federals 
and  the  Confederates,  the  overt  hostility  of  the  former  to  the  Western 
powers,  and  their  alliance  with  the  Oriental  despotism  of  the  Russian 
Csar,  may  lead  them  to  open  rupture  at  any  moment ;  the  occupation  of 
Mexico  by  the  French  is  a  sore  upon  the  side  of  the  Anglo-Americans 
that  they  will  not  put  up  with  quietiy.  The  bellicose  aptitudes  of  the 
Japanese  will  entail  far  more  serious  labours  on  both  French  and  English 
than  the  discordant  element  of  Chinese  insurrections,  or  the  bootless  re- 
sistance proffered  by  the  unwarlike  Annamites — a  change  from  a  French 
to  a  Spanish  garrison  at  Rome  would  only  hasten  the  anticipated  collision 
between  young  Italy  and  the  incubus  of  the  middle  ages;  but  of  all  these 
stirring  incidents  ot  the  past,  and  of  all  these  dark  prospects  for  the  future, 
there  is,  except  in  the  "  Almanach  de  ^Illustration^ — and  CTery  rule  has  its 
exception — ^no  illustration  either  by  pen  or  pencil  in  the  French  Almanacks. 
Politics  are  as  utterly  tabooed  from  their  pages  as  an*  Englishman  from  a 
Maori  pah!  True  that  in  the  "  Almanach  de  Napoleon"  we  hare  some  ac- 
count of  the  '*  Expedition  Fran9aise  an  Mexique,  with  carious  illustrations 
of  birouacs,  defiles,  reconnaissances,  combats,  and  banquets,  in  which  the 
pet  Zouaves  are  generally  placed  in  the  foreground,  but  all  such  articles  are 
either  "  inspired**  or  under  a  carefiil  censorship.  We  have  not,  with  the 
exception  before  mentioned,  one  allusion  to  Poland  or  to  the  Poles  in  the 
whole  series ;  nothing  referring  to  the  '*  Sun- Land,*'  nor  even  to  the  An- 
namite  embassy ;  and  as  to  the  holy  person  of  the  sovereign-pontiff,  it  is 
surrounded  with  a  halo  that  appears  to  be  utterly  impenetrable  and  un- 
approachable. 

We  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  purely  literary  resources  of  the 
country  ;  nOt  that  they  are  not  as  praiseworthy  as  its  political  turbulence 
— to  many,  who  get  quite  enough  of  politics  with  that  matutinal  broad 
sheet,  which  modem  civilisation  might  surely  reduce  to  a  more  convenient 
form,  they  will  most  likely  prove  a  very  agreeable  change ;  and  there  is, 
indeed,  a  decided  relief  in  those  lively  and  amusing  sketches  given  by 
the  Parisians  of  themselves — a  style  of  composition  in  which  they  are 
wondrous  adepts — to  the  more  serious  and  gloomy  preoccupation  of 
politics. 

We  roust,  however,  ere  proceeding  to  these  more  sketchy  articles,  say 
a  word  or  two  as  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  general  fields  of  literature 
and  the  drama  during  the  past  year.  This  not  merely  in  accordance  with 
an  annual  custom,  but  because  such  a  littie  r^sum^  may  contain  infor- 
mation that  is  desirable  to  some  of  our  readers.  The  completion  of 
Thiers's  '^  Consulat  et  TEmpire**  is  looked  upon  by  the  French  as  the 
great  literary  event  of  the  past  year.  They  aidmit  that  it  is  the  history 
of  a  '^  grande  chute,**  but  they  say  that  it  is  narrated  with  <<  sympathy 
and  justice.**  We  cannot  imagine  how  the  two  can  go  together ;  however 
much  we  may  sympathise  with  the  fall  of  a  great  man,  justice  compels 
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118  to  say  that  his  fate  was  richly  merited.  Few  French  historians  would 
write  01  "justice"  in  the  present  day  in  that  sense — certainly  not  M. 
Thiers.  M.  Clement  is  not  an  historiao  of  the  calibre  of  Thiers,  but  he 
has  produced  a  clever  work  on  the  minister  Colbert,  which  is  a  kind  of 
eondnuation  of  those  ponderous  tomes  on  the  ministers  Fouquet  sod 
LouvoiSy  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  patient  analytical  capacities  for  the 
beneBt  of  our  noore  studious*  readers.  It  presents  even  *'  le  grand  Col- 
bert'* under  the  same  characteristic  and  inevitable  features  of  the  day,  and 
the  gpreat  political  sore  of  all  administrations  of  all  times,  as  grosdy  mer* 
eenary  and  venial,  and  as  having  bis  own  interests  and  those  of  his  family 
more  constantly  before  him  than  even  any  bloated  pasha  surrounded  by 
bis  Armenian  sarafs.  To  a  new  volume  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  admirable 
history  of.  the  "  Convention,"  a  son  of  Camot's  bas  added  a  volume  of 
memoirs  on  the  revolutionary  soldiers^  which  transports  us  from  the  san- 
^minaiy  orgies  of  the  metropolis  to  the  brave  yet  ribald,  army  which  first 
oianted  the  Marseillaise  to  tne  affrighted  provincials.  In  M.  Benouvier's 
''  Histoiy  of  Art  during  the  Revolution"  we  find  an  aptitude  for  collecting 
ihe  more  minute  features  of  history  which  are  often  more  satisfactory  to 
the  mind  than  a  mass  of  generalities,  rounded  periods,  and  startling 
paradoxes,  too  often  indulged  in  at  thet  sacrifice  of.  trutlK  M.  Dnruy's 
**  Histoire  des  Temps  Modemes"  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice; 
so  also,  indeed,  of  Am^d6e  Thierry's  "  Histoire  d'Aittila,"  and  Armand 
Baschet's  "  Princes  de  1' Europe  au  Seizi^e  Sieele."  Opinions  difier  as 
to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  M.  Yiennet's  grand,  epic  '*  La  Erandade." 
Jules  Janin  speaks  of  it  as  an  heroic  poen>— a  real  poem.  It  may 
interest  English  readers  as  a  mythical  record  of  the  surging  forth  of  the 
Franks,  from  Trojans  and  Celts,  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  defeated 
Albion !  M.  Vieunet  is,  we  believe,  eighty-five  or  six  years  of  age,  bat 
if  some  men  were  to  live  two  centuries  it  would  not  jcure  them  of  inter- 
national detractions.  As  the  end  has^  however,  been  so  often  sougbt  in 
Tain,  it  was  perhaps  wise  to  secure  it  at  the  onset. 

There  is  no  want  of  talent,  style,  or  invention  among  the  Frendi  writea 
of  fiction ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  moderation,  prudence,  and  commoB 
sense,  are  not  only  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  rare,  but  the 
most  grievous  excesses  on  the  opposite  side  are  being:  almost  daily  com- 
mitted. Take,  for  example,  ^<  Salammboo,"  the  great  woik  of  the  year, 
which  was  to  supplant  "  Les  Mis^rables;"  it  .is  one  of  the  most  strange 
and  incredible  productions  that  has  ever  disgraced  a  national  literature. 
Nothing  but  orgies,  wine,  and  blood :  a  barbarous  Jiation  snnk  in  shame* 
Yet  such  was  its  success,  that  the  Carthaginian  priestess  became,  for  the 
time  being,  all  and  everything.  There  were  Ssilammboo  scarfs,  and  Sa- 
lammboo colours;  and  certain  enterprising  ladies  appeared  in  costume 
balls  under  the  transparent  tunic  of  the  daughter  of  Amilcar.  Sa- 
lammboo did  not,  however,  enjoy  a  long,  popularity ;  it  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  ^<  Madelon,"  which  took  Paris  by  storm.  Madelon  was  not  a 
type,  she  was  a  creature  by  herself — full  of  dangers,  smiles,  threats,  and 
caresses.  Everything  she  came  in  contact  with  she  involved  in  ruin,  and 
that  amidst  luxury  and  pleasures.  "Nothings"  says  Jules  Jarnn,  ''but 
ruins;  pillage  has  less  violence, . incendiarism  more  pity."  There  was 
only  wanting  to  *'  Madelon,"  to  give  it  completeness,^  tne  denouement  of  a 
work  entitled  ''  Une  Drdlesse."  At  the  end  of  that  precious  produotioa 
of  a  similarly  eccentric  stamp,  the  audior.  exhibits  .to  us  this  other  type  of 
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"  Madelon  "  a«  a  miswable,  pilfering  follower  o£  the  French  anny— a 
despoiler  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  in  the  funereal  light  of  a  Decembec 
moon.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  the  '^  Madelons,"  and  we  suapeot  we 
shall  yet  hear  more  of  them  from  the  "  gentil  esprit"  of  Bdmond  About 
"Le  Comte  Kostia"  of  M,  Victor  Cherbuliez  is  another  of  that  class  of 
works  which  make  us  regret  that  so  much  talent  is  devoted  to  exciting 
curiosity  by  extraordinary  means,  when  the  realities  of  life  present  sa 
much  to  interest  and  to  move  us.  M.  Arthur  Baigneres^  ^  Histoiia 
Hodemee"  have  more  talent  in  them,  and  are  less  objectionable.  Hii 
**  Chevalier  de  1&  Jojreuse  Figure"  is  most  felicitous  in  the  choice  of  sub- 
j€^t  and  in  its  execution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that:  this  young  romancer 
will  keep  to  those  good  instincts  which  have  already  ensured  him  %  larga 
portion  of  public  favour.  So  also  with  M.  Xavier  Marmier,  only  that  he 
is  an  oW  favourite.  The  scene  of  his  new  work>  "  L'Avare  et  son 
Treeor,''  is  laid  in  Alsatia,  and  it  is  replete  with  admirable  local  de- 
scriptions,  as  well  as  unobjectionable  in  point  of  narrative.  The  Mag* 
dalen,  whose  confessions  M.  Charles  Dolfus  has  penned  this  year,  is  a 
relative  to  that  other  "  Madeleine,"  whose  long  sufferings  and  victory,  over 
b^^lf  have  been  related  by  M.  Fuomentin.  It  is  saying  as  much  as  we 
can  upon  such  disagreeable  subjects.  "  La  Cause  Secrete"  of  M.  A. 
Gennevray  is  a  kind  of  literary  rivid  to  Mr.  W.  CoUins's  '*  Woman  in 
White,"  and  "No  Name" — <* imitation"  is,  we  suppose,  the  word.  M. 
Camille  Seldens's  «  Daniel  Vlady"  is  an  improbable  picture  of  a  great 
Hungarian  musician,  nurtured  in  a  coarse,  brutal  atjnosjfAiBre,  yet  himself 
as  delicate  and  sensitive  as  the  most  tender  exotic  "  La  Commie  da 
Printemps"  is  admittedly  the  best  worit  of  its  author,  M.  Amould  Fremy, 
veil  known  for  his  talent  and  resources.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal  for 
it.  "  L'Histoire  d'un  Homme,"  by  M.  Amedte  Achard,  is  much  to  be 
admired  for  its  descriptive  portions;  nothing  can  be  more  pointed  or 
graphic.  "  Les  Confidences  d'un  Joueur  de  Clarinette,"  by  M.  Erckmann 
Chatrain;  "  JacqueUJacques,"  by  M.  J^rdme  Bugeaud;  "  Les  Femmes 
Sensibles,"  by  M.  Paul  Deltuf;  "Les  L^endes  Bretonnes,"  by  M. 
Cnault,  are  also  all  deserving  of  favourable  mention..  "  Le  Roman  de  la 
Femme  k  Barbe,"  with  a.  nthec  repulsive  title,  i%  nevertheless,  very 
curious  in  its  development.  **  Les  M^moires  d'un  Baiser,"  by  M.  Jules 
Noriac,  are  also  cleverly  told ;  but  they  have  the  commcm  fiiult  of  a  want 
of  moderation.  There  are  also  "  Les  Cours  Galantes,"  by  Gustavo  De9t 
noirterres ;  "  Les  Coud6es  Franches,"  by  Ernest  Serret ;  "  Les  Cousines 
da  Satan,"  by  Jules  de  Saint-F^lix ;  "  L' Amour  Bossu,"  by  M.  Henri  de 
Kock — all  little  books,  characterised  by  more  or  less  of  Parisian  grace 
and  talent,  not  always  subordinate  to  good  taste ;  and  last^  not  least,  the 
Sibylle  of  «  Octave  Feuillet,"  which,  extolled  by  M.  Vitet  at  the  Academyj 
earned  an  eloquent  reputation  from  the  pen  of  George  Sand. 

There  is  a  class  of  works  which  are  neither  history  nor  fiction,  which 
still  remain  to  be  noticed,  and  which  have  been  imusually  numerous 
during  the  past  year.  Among  such  may  be  classed  Elug^ne  Pelletan's 
"  Nouvelle  Babylone,"  a  brilliant  piece  of  declamation ;  Edmond  Texier's 
*'  Choses  du  Temps  Present,"  very  ably  done ;  Maxime  Du  Camp's 
"  Expedition  des  Deux  Siciles,"  a  sparkling  book ;  Auguste  Vacquerie's 
"  Mieltes  de  THistoire,"  and  "  Victor  Hugo  raconte  par  un  Temoin  de 
sa  Yie,"  would,  together,  furnish  materials  enough  for  a  life  of  the  author 
of  the  ''  Orientales"  and  the  ''  Mis^rables."    The  "  Memoires  de  Utt&n^ 
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ture  Ancienoe/*  by  the  learned  Egger,  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
Cuvillier-Fleury's  "  Historieni,  Pofites  et  Romanciers.*'  "  Les  Amours 
de  Madame  de  S^vign^"  by  Hippolyte  Babou,  and  ''  Les  M^decins  an 
Temps  de  Moli^re,''  by  Maurice  Raynaud,  carry  us  back,  but  by  very 
different  roads,  to  the  anecdotic  portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. 
Paul  de  Musset  has  written  the  "  Histoire  des  Extravagants  du  Dix-sep- 
tieme  Si^le."  The  extravagant  people  of  our  age  will  be  found  equally 
depicted  in  the  "  M^moires  d'un  Vaudevilliste,"  by  De  Rochefort.  Nor 
must  ^e  pass  over  '*  La  Litt^rature  Ind^pendante"  of  Victor  Foumel; 
**  Cinq  Semaines  en  Ballon,"  by  Jules  Verne ;  "  Les  Champs  d'Or  da 
Bendigo,"  by  Henri  Perron  d'Arc ;  *'  Musique  et  Musiciens,"  by  Oscar 
Comettant ;  '*  Les  Anecdotes  des  Caf^s  et  Cabarets  de  Paris,"  by  Alfred 
Delvan ;  "  Le  Roman  de  Molifere,"  by  Edouard  Fournier ;  "  Windsor," 
by  Louis  Depret ;  ^  L'Hotesse  du  Conn^table,"  a  terrible  historical  ro- 
mance by  Emmanuel  Gonial^ ;  "  Les  Mdorats  Littlraires,"  by  P.  J. 
Proudhon  ;  "  La  Greve  de  Samarez,"  by  M.  Pierre  Leroux ;  the  "  His- 
toire de  TAmour  dans  TAntiquite,"  by  Louis  Deville ;  "  Une  Aventure 
sur  la  Mer  Rouge,"  by  Madame  Louise  Collet;  ''L'ltalie  des  Italiens;* 
'*  Les  Derniires  Conversations  de  Goethe,"  by  Henri  Richelot ;  and  the 
"  Histoire  d'Une  Bouch^e  de  Pain,"  by  Jean  Mac^. 

Most  assuredly  the  year  1863  has  not  been  unproductive  of  new  books 
in  as  far  as  Paris  is  concerned,  and  yet  we  have  not  enumerated  one-half 
even  of  the  most  successful.  Poetry  lias  also  had  its  successes  even  in 
these  most  prosaic  o(a?es.  Gospels  and  Psalms  have  been  set  in  verse, 
the  one  by  Brun,  the  other  by  Crehange.  These  two  works  come  from 
the  renowned  press  of  Lyons.  So  also  with  the  '*  Echos"  of  Hector 
Fleur}%  the  "  Pauvrettes"  of  Leandre  Brocherie,  and  "  Les  Poemes  et 
Poesies"  of  Th^ophile  Poydenot  M.  Poydenot  declaims  against  the 
"  Utilitarians,"  in  a  poem  of  that  name ;  as  if  the  sacred  flame  could 
ever  die  away  in  the  country  of  Victor  Hugo  and  De  Lamartine.  Ducle- 
sieux  in  his  *'  Voix  de  la  Solitude,"  and  Ernest  Gervais  in  his  *'  Soeur  de 
Charity,"  are  alone  proofs  to  the  contrary.  We  will,  however,  spare  the 
reader  an  enumeration  even  of  the  most  remarkable  poetical  productions 
of  the  past  year.  He  will  most  probably  not  order  them  on  our  recom- 
mendation, nor  on  that  of  the  vetemn  critic  Jules  Janin,  or  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  M.  Cuvillier-Fleury.  With  abundance  of  taste,  talent,  aud 
feeling,  still  there  is  nothing  that  rises  much  above  an  average  amount  of 
perfection. 

In  entering  upon  his  annual  disquisition  upon  theatrical  matters,  M. 
Jules  Janin  justly  admits  that  it  is  the  subject  of  all  others  that  most  pre- 
'^l^cupies  the  mind  of  Parisians.    This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but,  stlai! 
^krary  men  have  to  do  with  the  world  they  live  in,  not  with  the  world  as 
^y  would  wish  it  to  be.     An  extravagant  devotion  to  the  stage,  such  as 
.net  with  in  the  modem  Nineveh,  is  not  creditable  to  the  metropolitan 
caste  ;  luckily  for  France,  its  great  political,  military,  literary,  and  artistic 
forces  are  recruited  from  the  provinces,  and  albeit  matured,  as  also  too 
often  corrupted,  in  the  capital,  they  drew  their  sap  and  blood  from  the 
unpolluted  atmosphere  of  the  country.     *<  What  are  those  good  people," 
asks  Jules  Janin,  "  talking  about  in  that  room,  so  well  adapted  for  con- 
versation?    They  are  talking  of  the  new  comedy  or  the  new  drama. 
Have  you  heard  the  new  singer  ?     Have  you  applauded  Mademoiselle 
Agar  m  her  part  of  Ph^dre  ?     Is  it  true  that  Mademoiselle  Victoria 
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became  in  twenty-four  hours  a  partner  in  the  Th^&tre-Fran^ais  ?  Such 
is  the  real  basis,  and  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  every 
conrersation."  What  chance  have  the  narratives  of  travellers,  or  the 
triumphs  of  philosophy  or  science,  against  such  a  concurrence? 

The  year  1862  went  out  with  excesses  of  a  more  than  usually  frantic 
diaracter.  There  was  Edouard  Pluvier's  '^  Fous" — real  madmen — some 
mad  with  absinthe,  others  with  ambition,  all  victims  of  some  vile  passion 
or  excess.  ^*  L'exc^  toajours  Texc^s."  It  is  to  the  same  love  of  excess 
that  the  stage  was  indebted  for  the  '<  Myst^res  du  Temple,''  in  which 
rags  and  dirt  play  a  principal  part ;  the  usurer,  the  rag-gatherer,  the 
mud-larker,  the  sweeps  the  nightman,  everything  that  nSces  and  revels 
in  the  Parisian  sewers ;  assassination  mixed  up  with  debauchery ;  blas- 
phemy with  wine^  and  song  and  buffoonery  with  indecency,  go  to  con- 
stitute a  *'  chef-d'oeuvre"  in  ^ve  acts  and  ten  tableaux  I  Just  such  an- 
other excess  was  the  "  Etrangleurs  de  I'lnde,"  a  bowling,  murderous 
drama,  which  devoted  four  or  five  hours  to  the  demoniacd  Thugs  and 
their  goddesti  Moha-kali !  Luckily,  excesses  of  this  description  do  not 
last ;  they  come  and  go,  and  are  forgotten. 

Another  excess,  but  that  an  accepted  and  very  curious  one,  was  ^*  Le 
Bossu,"  played  by  M^lingue  in  company  with  Masters  Cocardasse  and 
PassepoiL  "Dolor^,"  a  drama  in  verse  in  four  acts  by  M.  Louis 
Bouilnet,  may  also  be  ranked  among  the  successful  excesses.  On  the 
other  hand,  <*  Les  Ivresses  on  la  Chanson  de  I'Amour"  takes  rank  among 
the  most  condemnable  excesses  with  <^  La  Vie  a  Outrance,"  in  both  of 
which  all  kinds  of  niadmen  are  crowded  to  play  tjiieir  ignoble  parts.  Jules 
Janin  says  of  romancers  and  dramatic  writers  alike,  "  he  who  wishes  to 
prove  too  much  proves  nothing."  It  is  an  Horatian  maxim  adopted  by 
Despr^ux: 

Ge  que  I'on  dit  de  trop  est  fade  et  rebutant, 
L'esprit  rassasi^  le  rejette  h  Tinstant. 

Dramas,  now-a-days,  are  profuse  in  actors,  diffuse  in  words  and  ideas, 
and  confused  in  plot  and  arrangement     • 

One  of  the  youngest  and  most  successful  dramatic  writers  of  the  day, 
M.  Victorien  Sardou,  brought  out  his  ^^Ganaches"  at  the  Gymnase 
Dramatique  (one  of  his  comedies  was  suppressed  by  the  censorship  this 
year)»  and  it  met  with  well- merited  success. 

But  we  must  let  Jules  Janin  rattie  over  a  few  pieces  in  his  own 
figurative  style.  He  despatches  a  bevy  in  a  few  words :  **  Among  the 
great  pieces,  there  is  no  want  of  littie  ones.  '  U  ue  Loge  d'Opera,'  by 
M.  Jules  le  Comte,  gives  you  the  idea  of  a  happy  evening  at  the  Th^&tre- 
Fran9ais ;  here  and  there  we  have  ^  Les  Brebis  de  Pauurge,' '  La  Clef 
de  M^tella,'  <  Les  Perruques,2et  allez  done,  Turlurette !'  It  makes 
people  sing  and  dance  to  read  such  tempting  bills.  What  luck !  persons 
exclaim.  What  an  amount  of  talent  the  French  people  can  still  expend 
every  day!  W*hat  a  triumph !  it  has  produced  '  Les  Mousquetaires  du 
Camaval,'  *  La  Germaine,'  *  Henri  le  Balafr^,'  '  Le  Voyage  du  Jeune 
Ahacnarsis'  [whether  this  is*  mis-spelt  on  purpose  or  not  we  really  cannot 
tell]  ;  it  has  produced  '  Jean  Torgnole'  and  *  I^a  Dame  au  Petit  Chien.' 
We  are  indebted  to  French  talent  for  *  Le  D^faut  de  Jeanne'  and 
<Sortir  Seule !'  with  'Permettez,  Madame!'  'Celimare  le  Bien  Aim6,' 

<  Le  Manage  de  C^sarine,'    *  Le  Br^silien,'   *  L'Oiseau  Fait  son  Nid,' 

<  Un  Monsieur  qui  a  Perdu  son  Mot.     There  are  works  for  you!     There 
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WP9  inventiRnmi  ^Uir.  Soaivie  d»  Bn'  Buida'iiB^  inyfwiinw»  aktb 
YflndefiUe  mider  the^  moffc  gioomy  aiitiD]pitioB&.  ManagHrs  aod  aotas 
wognoslactited  beforakand :  ''Ok!  thb  time  we  shall  be  teniUy  Imidr 
The  curtaiir  rieei^  and  lo!  strange  to  say,  ti»  ooimdy  n.liBtcoai  ta,.aid 
Ae  hero  is  applaoded."  This  ^JEfefflme  de  Bieu^  WBs:iMiUvrmeienor 
les  than  Sfaendan. 

Two  great  dramsv^  managed  also  tor  win  die  public  fimm;.  Onews 
ff  tnoBslatien  of  '^ Macbeth^'  in  French  Terse,  hj  JkL  Jales  Lacieix,  p»- 
diioed  at  the  Ambigti^Oonriqnef ;  the  other  wav  ^  Ftan^ois  lee^  BaeBlou,* 
\j  M.  Pftul  Menrioe.  M.  Lacroix's  ¥eiBion.o£  Sfaakspescre^iB  great  dnaa 
k  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms,  hot  it  is  impossil^  ey«r  to  ren^  tbe 
English  baid  litsrallj?  in  »  foreign  language^  althooglii  tfaass  iff  no  doubt 
that  M.  Lacnrix'e  attempt  is  a  meat  mentorion8>  pe&nnancB.-  We  wiil 
giro  an  example : 

Ladjf  JSfaebeth,  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife ;  where  is  she  now  ?    Whaf,  wiD 
these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ?    No  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'  tint: 
yon  mar  all  with  this  starting. 
Jf.  Zacroix.  II  avoit  one  femme, 

MacdnJBT! — ou  done  est  elle  a  present  ? — C'est  infimc! 
Qaoi !  ces  mains  ne  seront  jamais  nettes  I — assez.! 
Tons  vos  tressaillements  nons  perdent — finisse^!' 

"C7e8t  infiuner  and  ''fioissesr  ase  hoM  <<de  top  T  "Yon  iiar 
dl  with  this  startiDg^"  was  in  allusion  to  the  temw  o£  Macbeth,  ipfan 
die  Cfhost  broke  in  on  the  festirity  of  tha  banquet,,  not  aa  M.  Lacsaia 
aaakes^  it,  an  actuality. 

Doctor,  Go  to,  go  to ;  yon,  have  known  wfiat  you  sboold  not; 

JT  Lacroix,  Ah !  vous  ne  devez  pas  comudtre  ce  myst^re. 

Gentlewoman,  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of  that :  Heaven 

knows  what  she  has  known. 
Jf.  Laeroix,  Mais  elle-mtoe  a  dit  ce  qu'elle  aurait  d{k  taire. 
Dieu  sait  ce  qu'elle  saiti 

M.  Laeroix,  it  will  be  obserted,  msEhes  the  Doctor  speak  to  tiae^  gentle- 
woman, whereas  he  is  speaking  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and,  as  a  sequence^  he 
erroneously  makes  the  gentlewoman  excuse  herself  for  liaving'  heard  wJiat 
she  (Lady  Macbeth)  ought  to  have  been  silent  upon ! 

The  French  have  taken  to  like  not  only  Shakspeare,  but  also  Terence. 
K  he  has  not,  they  say,  that  quick,  sharp,  pitiless  gaiety  o€  an  "  enfant 
des  feubourgs,"  he  is  a  futhful  depictor  of  Roman  manners,  and  Roman 
grace  smd  dignity!  He  is  a  ''bel  esprit,"  suited  to  the  oompany  of 
^  gtandes  dames,  senatenrs  et  cherdiers !"  So  also  have  his  oome&s 
been  put,  we  are  told,  into  eharming  verse  by  a  raafquis — the  lord  of 
Beiloy — if  such  a  place  exists. 

^^ut,  at  last,  when  we  have  gone  through  all  the  dramas  and  all  tfae 
comedies  of  the  year,  stopping  a  moment  at  the  ^Petits  Mysteres  de 
PHdtel  des  Ventes,'  at  the  '  Comtesse  Mimi,'  at  the  ^ctres  of  the 
*  Secrets  de  Mademoiselle  Aurore,'  and  not  forgetting  '  Giselle'  and 
^Mademoiselle  MourawiefF,'  still  must  we  ever  come  back  to  the  great 
adventure,  or,  rather  let  us  say,  to  the  terrible  accident  oi  the  *  FUs  de 
Giboyer,'  a  comedy  in  prose,  in  five  acts,  by  M.  Emile  Augier,  and  by 
means  of  which  that  gentleman  kept  '  a  whole  people  content,  furious^ 
applauding,  murmuring,  indignant^  and  charmed  for  a  whole  year.'  So 
many  contracQctory  expressions  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  rhapsodical,  but  ao 
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SS'l.  T.'^j'**  ^T'^  «r«am«  the  whok.  labour:  of  the^ 

"«tpteMine  and  oharactenstio  it»tai«a,  and  although  sometLmi^^ 
taw^  an3  Tergmg  upon  the  groteaque.  there  is  genSallyaTu^^tum 


L— 01?  foot; 


my  my  utt,ocent  blood  he  on  your  head.  When  I  think  that  Vlie  emfeoidSS 
yS^^iTL^V'  ""^  ?,*"*  ,'"f  '■"  'Portrait^te/  with  a  lock  7CS 
^^TTr^r  ""o'  "^T*  "^^r  "^^  *•»  '«'>'  yo»  a  cap  and  a  photoCTaTia 
SriSi  'n?«l?^  f"  nottingrnothing!'  I  am  Lptie.  Crfii^ 
^^S^'t?  ^^^■'^:,'^J'  its.'nliabitants  are  still  uglier-the  women  esne^ 
^r^^V^}^  ?  ^A  **°P'f  «P'»^»'^«-    The  love  of  La,m3d  afow 

Monsieur  moved  as  if  unpeUed  by  a  secret  impetus, 
left  mf  fLilt„,'"r*  ■",  '^^i  ^V*  '-Ibfiyt  made  my  last  arrangements.  I  have 
the  worlrt^«  r/i'*"^ 'f  .  ?  "^  '^J'".*  ^'^  ""^niflcenceXt  wiU  astonbh 
hv  J^2it  J;  K^  1^  ^*^^  ^  *".*  *'«"^''  "*«"'  anticipated  my  intentions 
S.T^H^^ft'?.,''^^'  '^^o^.'^^T'^  chivalrous  to  /ve  to  it  the  app^ 
^W^t^fpff  w""^  a  concession  made  to  Uie  vik  exigencies  of  a  brok^^ 

thfthl!!St**  U*^™  *"  "if  ^fd  monsieur  leaves  the  avenue  and  penetrates  into 

..Th»i  p.  ^  '^"•'*^  ¥  "t-""*  *>^««''*  *"*  'J'*"'  a  pistol  from  hisj)ocket 
mere !  he  exclaims,  looking  at  it  with  forced  complacency.  "  With  that 
m  five  nunutes,  all  will  be  over."  And  then  he  adds,  rerfectivelj,  "I  should  hke 
beforeldietoknowthe  nameof  the  inventor  of  powder,  so  that  f  could  do  jS 
r-„  !„Ti!?*"\°^  ""^  ^^°  P'^^xlcd  such  a  panacea  for  the  despairs  of  the  future. 
h^^^^  •.  "«"*.convement  ?  A  mere  movement  and  there !  Tet  if  Laura 
^h^i,rH'^'  w  "!?'•'  '"'J*'  Y  »  ^«  f"^  cf  "Jc^'ghts.  Instead  of  beinghere 
wrth  the  sinister  mtentions  that  I  am  about  to  realiS^  we  should  have  b^n  two 
together  admirmg  the  verdure.  For  it  is  magnificent,  although  I  insinuated  the 
contrary  ,u,t  now;  the  verdure  of  the  WoodTvincennes  iSTositTvdytSiifi! 
cent    There,  for  example,  is  an  oak  that  muit  have  been  contemporaryVith 

n^  te'.„f  '^.uT/*  *''*.""Vl  V"^  '''"•  "'"'^^  '^"s  »«*■»  to  smile  upon 
me     But  what  is  that  to  me  ?    U  the  day-star  plays  the  coquette  with  me.  it 
wiU  never  succeed.    Without  Laura  I  must  not  live:    But  w2at  is  this  "" 
Jaeltas  barely  time  to  hide  Us  pistol  before  a  keeper  b  in  his  presence. 
^hmZtt  ^^J°^  doing  there?     No  one  is  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the 
*'*™^,'7-  , The  fine  for  doing  so  is  ten.francs.    Hand  over  your  card ! 

.  Wilhngly.      Monsieur  hands  over  his  card  to  the  keeper,  who  walks  away 
Ue  u  superb  with  his  ten  francs.    He  can  go  and  claim  them  from  rov 

2q2  ■' 
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legatee.  A  man  who  is  about  to  commit  auicide  need  not  tronble  himself  about 
such  trifles.    Let  us  penetrate  vato  another  thicket." 

Monsienr  once  more  buries  himself  in  a  leafy  place. 

^'  Where  is  my  pistol  ?  I  must  hasten  to  loaid  it.  Eeflection  is  of  no  use  in 
such  cases.  Not  that  I  am  capable  of  wayerinf^  I  have  said  it :  without  Lam!" 
He  loads  his  weapon.  "Without  Laura!  What  abominable  wadding!  Ian 
prepared  to  take  away  my  life,  but  not  to  disfigure  mj[self.  That  would  be  to 
make  myself  ridiculous.  Without  Laura  nothing  in  this  worid  has  a  charm  for 
me.  What  is  that  noise  again  F  Two  gentlemen  taking  a  stroll  and  smokmg— 
smoking  cigars,  too,  of  the  rery  best  quality.  What  a  perfume !  It  is  like  m 
irony  in  extremis.  Whilst  I  was  Mnns  I  never  could  get  a  good  cigar.  I  oa^t 
to  liave  partaken  of  the  stirrup-cup  before  I  went  off  for  good ;  but  no  matter,  it 
is  too  late  now ;  we  must  have  no  postponements.    Oh !  another  interrnptHML" 

"Who  ffoes  there?"  exclaims  another  keeper.  "It  is  against  the  law  to 
enter  the  thickets.    Ten  francs  fine.    Your  card,  sir !" 

Monsieur  hastens  to  tender  his  second  card. 

"  They  may  have  as  many  as  they  like.  I  dare  say  the^  fancy  that  it  troubles 
me,  whereas  it  only  concerns  mv  legatee ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  accepts  my  legacj. 
But  I  must  change  my  site.  There  are  some  people  who  take  so  mudi  plei^rore 
in  interfering  witn  others,  that  the  wretch  of  a  keeper  is  capable  of  coming  back 
again." 

Monsieur  walks  away  disconsohitely,  till  he  finds  himself  once  more  in  solitude. 
He  takes  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  penetrate  once  more  into  the  thicket 

"I  was  sayinj^  that  it  was  loaded.  Well,  they  have  disposed  this  wood  with 
some  taste.  I  just  got  a  glance  of  the  comer  of  a  lake.  Only  to  think  that  if 
Laura  had  not  proved  inconstant,  we  could  have  come  together  to  give  the  bresd 
of  sentiment  to  the  winged  creations  that  dot  that  surface !  But  she  has  raled 
it  otherwise.  She !  yes,  like  all  her  sex  I  To  fancy  that  reciprocal  bre  is  to 
be  found  here  below !  And  I,  too,  who  cannot  live  without  love.  But  of  vhst 
use  is  it  to  keep  conjugating  the  stupid  verb  ?" 

He  cocks  his  pistol.  At  the  very  moment  the  echoes  of  a  conversation  resck 
his  ear  from  the  neighbouring  thicket.  Monsieur  stops  a  moment,  and,  not 
to  be  again  interrupted,  moves  off  quietly  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds.  An 
ardent  ^nner  and  a  fair  damsel,  who  must  evidently  be  the  Yirginia  of  the  Pkui 
of  the  Artillery,  are  seen  seated  on  a  bench. 

"  Now,  dear  Anals,  may  I  really  believe  that  you  reciprocate  the  sensatioDS 
of  my  febrile  passion  ?" 

"  Monsieur  Grasset,  to  doubt  it  is  death  to  me.  Do  not  my  master  and  missus 
believe  that  I  am  at  this  very  moment  airing  their  little  one  in  the  Luzemboorg? 
Did  I  not  entrust  their  darling  to  one  of  my  countrywomen,  invest  six  sons  in  an 
omnibus,  traverse  several  kilometres,  and  run  the  cbance  of  having  the  door  shot 
in  my  face,  and  all  tliat,  merely  that  your  hand  should  squeeze  mine  ?" 

"  Anais,  you  fire  me  in  the  very  depths  of  my  Affection  when  you  address  me 
in  such  inflammable  language." 

"  You  love  me,  then,  too  !*" 

"Do  I  not,  on  my  side,  run  the  chance  of  eight  days  in  the  enard-honse  for 
the  |)Ieasure  of  palpitating  for  one  half-hour  by  your  side — I,  who  ought  to  be 
burnishing  up  my  sergeant's  accoutrements  ?" 

"  Dear  one !" 

This  last  expression  was  audibly  succeeded  by  a  kiss. 

"  What  I"  exclaims  monsieur,  inwardly,  "  have  I,  then,  calumniated  »j 
species?  Do  pdbple  still  love  one  another?  Have  the  Normandes— she  w 
evidently  from  Normandy — preserved  the  sacred  flame  ?  And  yet  I  despaired  of 
finding  a  successor  to  Laura.  A  successor !  I  am  blaspheming.  I  am  a  coward. 
I  recoil  before  the  denouement.    No,  Heaven  forefend  !  since  I  am  in  for  it." 

"  What  are  you  doin^  there  ?"  interrupted  a  third  keeper.  "  It  is  forbiddai 
to  penetrate  into  the  thickets." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it.    You  want  my  card ;  here  it  is." 
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-ItwiUcostTOu " 

"Ten  francs,  I  know  it." 

**  Another  for  my  landlord.  This  wood  is  looked  after  with  precioos  care.  It 
is  really  becoming  ridiculous.  My  exit  will  be  acoomplbhed  without  dignity. 
A  greater  amount  of  respect  ought  to  be  shown  to  wbat  will  soon  be  my  re- 
Boains.  I  will  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  wood — far  away  from  human  eyes. 
But  what  is  that  I  hear  ?  Evei^thing  seems  to  be  against  me  to-day.  The 
sound  of  music.  The  clinking  of  glas^  and  pUtes,  of  Iniyes  and  forks.  It  is 
curious  I  no  longer  contemplate  death  under  the  same  aspect  as  when  I  first 
«ame  here.  Come,  come !  I  must  be  firm.  But  it  is  hard  to  quit  such  beautiful 
yerdure,  to  forego  such  admirable  clears,  to  renounce  a  world  where  there  are 
still  incandescent  Normans.  Ah !  tnat  noise  of  glasses  again,  and  of  joyous 
human  voices.  There  is  a  restaurant  close  by  here— I  have  heard  of  it — re- 
nowned for  its  '  petit  pois  au  hurd.'  I  can  smell  them.  I  am  awfully  hungry. 
I  will  not  kill  myself  to-day,  but  I  will  have  my  revenge  upon  Laura ;  I  will  go 
and  dine  upon '  petits  pois  au  krd,*  which  she  loved  so  much— without  her !" 

n. — 0»  HOBSEBACK. 

A  day  of  steeple-chase.  Do  you  like  that  description  of  break-neck?  It 
has  been  introduced  everywhere,  even  at  Yincennes.  A  vast  crowd  encumbers 
the  Hippodrome— call  it  '*  turf,"  that  is  more  fashionable.  (How  can  a  crowd 
encumber  a  turf,  except  at  an  Irish  wake  ?)  Great  ladies,  little  ladies,  people 
very  well  off,  people  very  badly  off,  all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  people. 

Clapotin  and  Pignolet,  *'  apprentis  ^b^nisses,"  to  use  their  own  pronunciation 
(apprentice  cabinet-makers'!,  natives  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antome,  have  has- 
tened to  be  initiated  into  *Me  sport,"  and  they  converse  as  follows  by  the  way : 

Clapotin — ^What  do  you  think  of  my  appearance  ?  In  looking  into  the  broken 
glass,  that  does  duty  as  a  mirror,  I  took  myself  for  an  engraving  of  the  last 
fashions. 

Pignolet — ^And  T,  then  P    Do  you  not  admire  this  yellow  tie  P 

Clapotin— I  tell  you  what,  if  we  were  to  meet  a  tailor,  he  would  abstract  our 
persons  to  place  them  in  his  shop  window. 

Pignolet — Well,  when  one  mixes  in  good  society,  one  must  do  as  they  do. 

Clapotin — Do  not  talk  about  things  that  you  know  nothing  about.  In  the 
great  world,  the  uglier  one  is  the  greater  the  success.  Look  at  the  "gandins," 
lOT  example. 

P^nolet — Then  the  pureness  of  my  lines  will  oppose  itself  to  my  success  in 
the  great  world. 

Cfepotin— There  is  no  rule  without  exception.  I  hope  we  shall  make  a  sen- 
sation. Oh  !  what  a  splendid  lady  in  that  carriage.  She  has  a  mantle  on  lined 
with  leather  and  decorated  with  nail-heads,  just  like  a  trunL 

Pignolet — Why,  that  is  now  the  fashion  for  out  of  doors. 

Clapotin— Oh  !  here  we  are  I  What  a  crowd  of  fellow-citizens !  Impossible 
to  throw  a  sou  in  the  air  but  it  would  fall  into  somebody's  pocket.  Come  this 
way.     I  will  soon  open  a  Rue  de  Bivoli  throueh  the  ribs  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

Various  voices — Take  care,  will  you !  animal !  It  is  shameful  to  push  in  that 
manner. 

Ckpotin— Wherefore  shameful  P  Do  not  great  people  make  their  way  in  the 
world  Dy  pushing  P 

Pignolet — Let  us  go  in  there !    There  is  a  congregation  of  swells. 

A  "  Sergent  de  ViUe"— Your  card  P 

Ckpotin— I  never  use  one  except  on  New  Year*s-day,  and  then  I  only  give  it 
to  those  I  know. 

The  "  Sergent"— You  can't  go  in  without  a  card.  Do  you  belong  to  the 
Jockey  Club? 

Pignolet — Jockey !  Why,  he  takes  us  for  servants.  Come  away ;  I  do  not 
like  my  dignity  to  be  deteriorated  in  public. 

Clapotin— Oh !  la,  la !  Do  look  at  that  individual.  I  have  seen  a  pair  of 
tangs  sit  a  horse  better  than  that.  (To  the  Cavalier)— I  say,  do  yon  want  a 
parachute  ?    I  will  go  to  Godard's  to  get  you  one  \ 
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Tlie  Cavalier — ^Insolent  blaokgaard ! 

Pignolet— Wlio  asked  you  for  your  name  or  surname? 

Cl^tin— Pignolet,  thine  is  a  braaoh  that  m&l  do  Tor  a  1k>x  -m  tke  ^less- 
circle.  IJp  we  go.  Pignolet,  |^e  yosr  hand  to  ike  kdies.  Bdp  tkit  Ist 
mamna  ii^  to  your  right.  We  will  say  mose  ^ainiing  tkings  to  her  than  her 
husband. 

Pignolet — Isn't  there*  e7«r  a  rope  and  ^^uUey.  in  the  neighbonikrad  ?  Ncfv 
mind.  Is  niyanD>«hBir  ready?  &aseJ:^.  Whatiaaight.!  Eiffythonaad 
heads! 

Clapotin — And  not  moch  in  tham. 

Piglet— Ifook  at  the  mnners  m  thetx^oued  jaoksta. 

Clapotin— They  ase  joS.  Patatia.  There:  is  one  .in  a  ditch.  .Aaoftfaor  hu 
tumbled  over  him. 

Pignolet— That  is  generally  ike  oase^when  one  is  mndemeaih.  I  ant  not  fir- 
ticular,  but  I  ^shonld  mot  like  to  bathe^with  people  1  do  not  know. 

Clapotin — ^The  yeUow  has  won.  Hurmh  for  the  mellow !  I  snvBtiget:di«n 
to  refresh  myself.    Halloa,  yon  man  with  the  cocoa ! 

To  cleanse  the  cup,  be  throws  the  contents  into  the  shoes  of  a  little  momieir. 

The  little  Monsieur — Cannot  you  pay  attention*  and  look  where  you  are 
throwing  your  dregs  P 

CiapcHin — I  thought,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  I  took  a  very  good^idm. 

The  little  Monsieur,  raising  his  stwk— rl  will 

Pignolet-^Oh !  no,  don't.    This  is  not  ihe^place  for  a  pantomime. 

He  passes  his  leg  under  that  of  the  little  Monsieur,  and  tumbles  him  down. 

Clapotin — While  he  is  getting  up,  I  ahall  i^.imd  have  a.peep  at  theiair  la. 

Pignolet — Do  you  see  her  ? 

Clapotin — ^Who  do  you  mean? 

Pignolet — Why,  "Auguste's  sister,  our  comrade  in  the  workshop.  She  who 
disappeared  without  leaving  her  address.  That's  her  in  the  carriage  with agroom 
in  parchment  breeches. 

Clapotin— WeU,  let  us  turn  odr  heads  another  way.  It  will  .annoy  her  to 
appear  so  rich  in  the  presence  of  our  blouses. 

Pignolet — ^Wliat  is  that  noise  ?    Ah !  the  last  race. 

Clapotin — And  not  a  tree  near  us.  horticulture  has  made  but  little  praaeK 
when  they  have  not  vet  learnt  to  make  ladders  grow.  Come,  make  a  back. 
(Clapotin  vaults  on  nis  friend's  shoulders.)  Capital!  As  good  as  a  stall 
ticketed. 

Pignolet — But  I  see  nothing. 

Clapotin— What  of  that,  don't  I  see  for  you?  I  will  report  to  yon  with  all 
the  mmuteness  of  a  penny-a-liner.  The  green  jacket  la  ahead!  Green  jacket 
will  win ! 

Pignolet — It  is  mv  turn  to  get  up  now. 

Clapotin — All  right,  my  Pymdes.    Orestes  will  bear  you. 

Pignolet — Orestes,  you  have  cheated  me.    The  race  is  over. 

Clapotin— Why,  do  you  think  you  would  have  got  a  lift  if  it  had  not  been 
over?  But  never  mind,  you  shall  have  the  first  lift  at  the  next  great  funeral  at 
P^re  la  Chaise  ;  and  now  let  us  inspect  the  equipages  as  they  leave. 

Pignolet— What  a  lot !  But  no  matter  I  Tney  are  not  very  handsome  the 
ladies  that  these  gendemen  put  into  their  carriages. 

m.— IN  CAB&IA6ES. 

Three  haekney-ooaehes  are  driving  round  the  lake  with  a  wedding^party.  Tb 
bride  and  bridegroom  and  the  bridesman  and  bridesmaid  are  in  the  first.  The 
two  fatiiers  awTthe  two  mothers  in  the  second.  Eight  guests  in  the  third.  A 
ninth  is  on  the  seat,  discussing  the  Polish  question  with  the  driver. 

The  Bride  (aside) — Six  andsix,  and  twelve  and  twelve. 

The  Bridegroom  (aside) — Eight  and  eight,  sixteen  and  eight. 

The  Bridesmaid  (aside)— Ten  thousand  francs. 

The  Bridesman  (aside)— Her  father  is  worth  ten  thousand  crowns  at  the  vwy 
least. 
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The  Bridegpx)om  (aside)— I  am  lerj  mnA  ahaiA  'tinA  S  Jhmb  iBHidB  a  ted 
speciilation  in  gnaEPjiiiir  Mt. 

The  Bride  (aside)— My  trousseau  did  not  cost  him  much.    He's  a  muff  J 

The  Bridesmaid t^BMde)-H]f  I  «Mi  man.    ^RiaiMlom  m]dd^doiAr  aa. 

The  Bridesman  (aside) — She  is  not  beautiful,  that  youBg  liKC^^imkif  Jber  jpqpa 
is  reaUj  worth  that,  I  ought  be  attentive  to  her  at  all  e^enk. 

The  Bridasnom  <don(§--mat  *kmiMj  slitt  I 

iEhe  Bride--InA  dsBning^ito.    One  caud  Isre  happiljvihMBinth-— — 

The  Bridegroom— Life !  No.  But  we  might  try  ana  get  some  sjn\piaik 
that  caf^. 

Tbe  Mother  of  the  hode^paaaiiig  her  JieadMt  fif -the<ooafihwindai^^I%iniie ! 

The  Bride— tMamma! 

The  Ifother-rFake  case  you  don't  ruffle  jour  dress. 

^e3ride— Tes,  mamma. 

'!nie  Bridesman  *to  "the  Bri9e8niiaiA--^Do'joii  %e  ilmk,  BiadBmcJBcne  ? 

The  BridcBmaiA-^Why,  eirf 

The  Bridesmaft— -BoeaoM  tfaHreauBvonedBniiinimitiie  lake. 

meBrictosmaiil— Ah!    {MAtd-^^mifiKiinmil    But 

The.  Bridesman  (aaide)-TShe  is  rm  ji%.   Jwerthdeas 

13ie  Guest  on  the  aes^Iei^  sir,  J  mould  undertake  hgr  myseff  to  jare  idl 
Eorope  from  a  war. 

The  Coachman — ^I!m  jour  rman.  War,  bit,  jprereuts  jtrangers  coming,  and 
then  I  get.no  business. 

'Btifl^  Toieee  from ^e^luid  uafflaf^e— OTI  mre  tin  wmiowB 'downf  Bmek 
a-weSding!    (rheaefi«BiMmeais«BB3«ls-;:swl3ito  tbe35LBgan^ 

The  MothOT^s  JieBd>iaq)peaKing-HUgi^aift,! 

TheBride-iMammBp 

The  Mother— Take  oaxe  jon  jdon't  ruffle  johr  dreaa. 

The  Father— What  if  you'keep  telling  Jier  that? 

The  Mother— What  indeed'!    Tou  wifl  JK)t  buylicr  anottiei^  idll  jouT 

The  Father— No,  our  sonwill. 

The  Mothei^-Your  von.  A  geacrwiB  nan  indeed, 'to  judge  bjihe-pnmli 
he  ^HB  made  her. 

TbeFathd^^Machnei 

!Die.&ide— Are  we  notgoing^o  fintnt  Maad^l 

The  Bodegroom— lb  &uit  Mandd!  TOuU  nnnsenfte J  Why,ieeahDuldJ2e 
at  Jeaat  fifteen  hours  in  ^tting  there. 

The  Bride— Wen,  what  of  flutt'P 

The  Brid^room— We  iStaR  haye  expenses  enoi^  wifh  ffae  diimar  iJiis 
€vcnnig. 

The  Brideffmas — IDo  yfm^M{tiBiiDh,'n»iaBoiMlie  P 

TiK  Til  iJ^mfiifl— HTIwm  T  wwiwmgry,  .nir 

The  Bxidesmaft— Thatie  jttitik  like  myaeE.  <ABid/9)-*fihen8deddftd)y  a.£ool  It 
is  impossible  to  get  up  a  oonireisation'with  hec 

ThbB  Bridesmaid  (asideV- ^What  an  idiot ! 

The  Mother— TJg^nie ! 

The  Bride— Mamma? 

The  Mother^— OPake  oare'df  jtjiir  dzess. 

The  lazier  of  tin  MdenroMB,  iihiapering  to  his  wMb  We  danre  laU 
mtbuigmstMeiait  miMnrrfir  oaraoQ,  «ith  jonr  ideas'if  madding  iiimintft 
SMhaaet!*' 

Btifled  voiees  .from  the  third  .cainagB— We  are  dying.  Do  yon  jcaQ  ihb  a 
party  of  pleasure.  We  shall. renembm:  £he  marriage^y  of  the  Dumonneaus 
and  of  tbeBegaudinsl 

The  Bridegroom — Are^we  going  to  ^keeptuimngTrmnd  ihatltub  all  dayf 

The  Bride  (gaping)— I  :am  ^ure  1  'dan*t  ask  better'*fium  togo  bai^  t?Q^ 
her  head  out:)    We  mn  'geiog  back. 

TheBridesmnh-^tiis  fine 4»  takeannn  ahamflB.  %^  like idiiinii^ 
mademoiselle  ? 
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The  Bridesmaid— I  don't  know,  sir. 

The  Bridesman  (aside)— She  is  really  fit  to  be  pat  in  a  gbss  case,  npon  nj 
honour. 

The  Bridesmaid  (aside)— On] j  fit  for  stuffing.    That  is  a  fret 

The  Mother— Ug^nie ! 

The  Bride — ^Mamma  f 

The  Mother— Take  care  not  to  catch  yonr  dress  in  g^etting  down,  for  thej 
may  say  what  they  ha?e  a  mind,  it  is  not  them  who  will  ever  bay  yoa  one 
like  it. 

^  Oh !  les  Toyotis  Parisiens !"  exclaims  one  of  the  sparkling  contri- 
bators  to  the  dharivarij  k  propos  of  an  imbecile  play  upon  words ;  bat 
the  exclamation  would  have  more  fitly  accompanied  the  perusal  of  the 
foregoing  example  of  the  style  and  character  <^  a  weddinff-party  amoag 
the  people  not  merely  profcMedly,  but  obtrusiirely — '*  le  plus  spiiitiiel  da 
monde !"  The  conversation  turned  the  other  day  in  the  pretence  of  a 
lady  upon  the  prodifftous  rigidity  with  which  new  houses  rise  up  in  Pans. 
*'  I  know  how  the  teat  is  accomplbhed,''  observed  the  lady.  ^  How  is 
it  ?"  "  A  friend  of  mine  is  an  aichitect,  and  he  told  roe.'*  "Well,  tell 
us,  then,  how  it  is  done.*'  ^  Why,  very  simply,  thus — ^they  b^tn  at  both 
ends  at  once."  ''  Wliich  ends  r  ^'  Why,  they  build  the  attics  while 
they  are  at  work  upon  the  cellars.*'  The  same  good  people  axe  sometimei 
philosophically  inclined.  Two  were  overheard,  walking  on  the  *'  Port"  de 
Joercy.  ''What  a  number  of  casks  of  wine?**  observed  one.  ''Ah! 
and  who  would  believe  the  songs  and  the  fisticuffii  that  thej  hoM?"  re- 
plied the  other.  The  first  piece  of  a  young  author  was  bring  perfonned. 
Felicitated  by  his  friends  at  a  copious  banquet  (deux  {^  k  ch<»z),  he 
arrived  late.  "  Does  monsieur  wish  for  an  arm-chair  ?*'  (a  stall),  in- 
quired an  official.  "  No.**  "  But  it  is  very  amusing."  **  Ah !  it  is  very 
amusing,  is  it  ?**  inquires  the  delighted  author,  for  the  pleasure  of  hea^ 
ing  the  satisfactory  information  repeated.  "  Yes,  very  amusing ;  they 
are  hissing  every  scene.'*  A  provincial  arriving  in  Pkns,  and  aniioos  to 
know  what  is  passing  in  that  capital  of  the  civilised  world,  of  whidi  he 
has  heard  from  his  childhood,  asks  for  a  paper.  **  How  much  is  thisT* 
he  says,  laying  his  hand  on  La  Patne,  "  Three  soufl.**  "  Three  aooi 
for  four  pages  ?  But  the  last  two  are  advertisements.  You  must  mske 
a  deduction  for  tliem.'*  "  Impossible,  sir ;  the  price  is  definite.**  "  Well, 
then,  cut  the  paper  in  two;  here  are  three  fitrtiiings,  and  if  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  first  two,  I  will  come  and  buy  up  the  rerounder."  The  alter- 
native, as  applied  to  the  Thnes^  would  be  a  real  boon  to  the  non-mer- 
cantile portion  of  the  community.  A  lady  remarked  to  her  husband  the 
other  day  of  the  villas  springing  up  around  Paris,  that  the  new  psssioo 
was  really  very  inviting.  "Very  pretty,  very  pretty,**  replied  the  Bene- 
dick,  "but  dreadfully  duU."  "True,**  sighed  the  lady,  "there  is  not 
sufficient  '  animosity.*  **  A  photographer  brought  an  action  the  other 
day  against  a  lady  who  would  not  pay  for  her  carte  de  visite  because  she 
declared  that  it  was  frightful.  Such  was  the  word  she  used.  She  had 
better,  however,  not  have  resisted  the  demand.  The  counsel  for  the 
plaintiflP  rose  up,  and  said :  "  Madame  is  putting  in  a  plea  which  is  m 
our  favour.  She  declares  that  the  portrait  is  frightful !  We  are  proud 
of  it,  for  we  guarantee  the  resemblance.**  A  youuff  man  lately  received 
a  challenge.     He  immediately  applied  to  two  of  his  creditors  to  act  as 
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seconds,  as  tbey  had  the  greatest  interest  in  his  not  heing  killed.  An- 
other, placed  under  similar  circumstances,  and  declining  to  meet  his 
opponent,  his  friends  charged  him  with  cowardice.  *'  I  know  it,**  sighed 
tAe  young  man;  **if  I  had  any  courage,  I  should  huy  fire  hundred 
shares  in  the  '  Mohiliers*  at  the  present  market  price."  Paris  seems  to 
be  in  danger,  amidst  all  its  boasted  improvements,  of  losing  its  gastro- 
nomic reputation.  Anything  more  fatal  we  cannot  imagine.  Yet  what 
of  the  following  colloquy,  reported^  as  having  taken  place  in  a  ''  restau- 
rant k  prix  file  :**  "  What  have  you  got  P"  "  See  the  card,  sir."  "  What 
do  these  M's  mean  placed  against  the  dishes  ?**  **  That  those  dishes  are 
wanting  (manquent).*'  **  And  these  A's?"  «'  That  they  are  exhausted." 
<*  Why,  you  have  nothing  to  eat,  then?"  <<  Oh  yes,  sir,  we  have  supple- 
ments." «  Well,  give  me  one ;  1  must  dine."  "  Apples,  sir?"  "  Well, 
in  for  apples."  . 

The  new  fashion  of  suburban  villa  life  appears  also  to  be  especially 
opposed  to  gastronomic  perfection.     Here  is  an  example : 

He  had  said  to  me,  *'  Now,  vou  will  really  pain  me  if  you  don't  come. 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  disoblige  Calumet,  your  old  college  chum.  I 
siiall  be  at  the  railway  station  at  twelve  next  Sunday.  Mind  you  are 
there.  You  will  see  my  '  maisonette,'  a  little  gem,  m  a  hole ;  but  no 
matter,  it  is  in  the  country.  You  know,  Igny  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  I  know  it." 
«  Well,  then,  you  wUl  come?"     "I  wiU." 

There  was,  indeed,  no  possibility  of  refusing  an  invitation  so  cordially 
profiered — a  rural  and  unceremonious  dinner,  he  had  said.  I,  too,  who 
adore  everything  that  is  rural !  So  off  I  went ;  but,  not  to  go  empty- 
handed,  I  purchased  a  melon  by  the  way,  and  in  less  tjian  half  an  hour  I 
fell  into  my  friend's  arms.  ^'  Here  I  am !"  "  Yes,  I  knew  you  would 
come.  Thank  you.  You  are  not  like  the  couple  of  dozen  of  stupids 
^bom  I  invited  down  here,  who  promised  to  com^  and  never  kept  their 
promises.  6ood-by  to  them.  We  shall  have  an  adorable  day,  only  yon 
mnst  not  expect  a  Lucullian  banquet;  the  butcher  only  kills  once  a  week, 
and  you  must  put  your  name  down  for  what  you  want  beforehand.  I 
entered  myself  for  a  leg  of  mutton,  but,  by  mischance,  he  could  only  let 
me  have  two  chops."  **  Well,  that  is  certainly  a  limited  supply,  but, 
luckily,  I  have  had  an  idea :  I  have  brought  you  a  first-rate  melon, 
yellow  about  the  stem,  and  with  a  delicious  perfume."  ''Noble  heart! 
Vou  were  always  the  same.  Well,  let  us  take  a  walk  while  dinner  is 
getting  ready.  It  is  small,  but  pretty,"  observed  Calumet,  as  we  strolled 
into  his  garden,  and  he  called  my  attention  to  a  clump  of  pinks  that  did 
duty  as  a  bed,  just  as  Machanette  does  duty  as  Talma.  We  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  garden-gate  opening,  and  a  gentleman  coming  in.  ''  What, 
jrou  ?"  exckdmed  Calumet.  "  Myself."  « Impossible  I"  «  Why,  you 
wvited  me."  *'  Yes,  but  that  is  two  months  a^."  ''  Mon  cher,  I  could 
not  really  manage  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  before,  but  it  was  en- 
ffraved  here."  And  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  "  Excellent 
rellow  !     Only  I  grieve  that  I  shall  have  but  a  sorry  dinner  to  give  you. 

I  have  only  two  <£ops ;  the  butcher  only  kills "  *'  I  have  anticipated 

the  objection,  my  dear  fellow.  I  know  the  environs  of  Paris.  I  have 
brought  with  me  a  splendid  melon."  Calumet  and  I  exchanged  a  signi- 
ficant glance. 

A  walk  was  proposed,  in  order  to  provoke  an  appetite  (a  useless  for- 
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malifcy,  Aieveader  wil]  say).  We%t9  juft  got  oirt  of  thegAto,  wbmi 
loud  laaifh  mmsted  oar  attention.  ^  Ahl  jort  in  fime;  the  Basting 
were  about  to  take  flight  Tiens !  it  is  joa  !^  exebumed  'Caknnet.  ^  la 
tin  €edfa  and  paletot,  mon  tslier.  Ton  did  not  expect  me.  f  wwAud  ti 
•nrpriseyoa.  7  like  surprises.  Tbe  €ict  b, 'tSiat  it  is  a  long  time  mai 
yon  iuTited  nae*;  but  I  am  Vke  the  dogttf  IViirelley  I  eome  irheii  I  '■m-ns 
longer  expected.     It  is  funnj,  is  it  not?"    ** Very  fanny.     Bat  1  vralt 

warn  you  l3iat  the  dinner  wiQ  be  limited.    Hy  Inrtcher  only*lnlls >* 

^^ Never  mind,  mon  dier,  I  have  brought «  'sap[ilement.*'  '^''Whst  "sa^ 
plement  ?*  ^*  Oh,  a  number  one — «  vupeib  -mrion  T  Calumet  ^rai 
Btupifled.    1  turned  positiyely  pale. 

IDisappointment  passed  off,  'howerer,  like  a  cloud.  We  eoon  beearae 
lirely  and  conrersotional  in  our  sunny  -walk.  We  4iad  just  reacked  « 
point  in  the  ^ood  where  four  roads  met,  when  we  saw  a  person  vm.  ^mt 
advancing  by  eanh.  ^'Whyr  exclaimed  'Calumet,  lookii^  amioady  at 
one  after  the  other.  *^li  is  Alfred!  It  is  Edward!  It^ikikB!  Itrii 
Ernest  V*  ^'Tes,  yes,  yes,  yes,***  Teplied  the  four  foiees.  'hi  'tiie  saaie 
moment  eigfht  'hands  squeeied  ihose  of  Oidumet.  ^'  How  happy  f  -am  to 
see  you,  Calumet  Cfdumet,  I  have  left  ererything  io  eome  and  sse 
yon,  I  had  promised  it  so  long  9:go^  *'*  My  dear  frnnds,"  'oknrred  ike 
Amphitryon,-^ I  am  delighted  with  your  visit,  only,  mlfo¥tmiateli^*fte 

butcher  only  kills "     **l8  that  aUT'  interrupted  Alfed.     <<  liefer 

mind  !**  said  Edward.  ^<  I>d  not  'let  thstt  annoy  you  ?*  'inteipeeed  Jvles. 
<<  Be  eahn  ?*  added  Ernest  ^  I  have  lomething  here,**  •eentkraed  nae; 
''  which  with  what  I  liave  brought,"  added  'another;  ^'  and  fdist  IwiH 
add,"  said  a  third ;  "^  and  my  conteibution,**  joyously  tshraied'in-theibuflk; 
and  so  saying,  die  four  each  opened  Hn  little  bnodie,  and  ^rom  *the  (bur 
paperibags  came  forth  four  splendid  melonsi 

At  sn  o*<9ook  we  sat  down  to-^nner.  W«  were  tweWe.  Theiewen 
^even  melons  andiwo  chops.  "Btop  a  mtmite,  ffentleraen;*  saidC^ 
met;  «'  I  have  sentto  a  larmer^s  iiouse  in ihe  neighbomlioed,  anacquakt- 
ance  of  mine,  to  ask  if  he  cannot  contrtbuto  something.  Ohi  here  is  As 
farmer's  wfle.^'  *^  Good  day,  geirtlennn.  Oh,  Monsieur  CrihnMr!  ft 
is  because  it  is  for  you,  or  1  should  have  kept  it  for  Ptais.***  ■**  Aki  gosS 
Jeanne !"  ^  It  is  the  first  that  has  i)een  gathered  -tiris  year.  Take  ifc" 
And  she  drew  forth  'from  ber  basket  B  i^plendid  melon,  ginmeual  wkn 
I  think  of  that  banquet  in  a  suburban  -villa ! 

A  few  of  those  types  which  may  hd  considered  tks  more  or  1ms 
essentially  Parisian,  continue  to  -present  themselves  before  Ae  poGes 
magistrates ;  for  it  -must  be  admitted  that  the  types  of  Jthe  medkated 
suicide,  the-car^dl  mother  of  the  brid^,  tmd  the  vou^  At  the^steeiAs- 
chase,  are  to  be  -met  ^th  among  all  tdvilised  ^societies.  Wor  is  fl» 
two-chopped  Amphitryon  (tfmt  is  now  the  -stereotyped  expresnon  !br 
a  man  who  gives  a  drnner  in  Paris)  ahc^gether  out  df  the  uatsgory 
of  Britiih  experiences.  We^wiA  we  'had  space  to^e  a  further  cha- 
racteristie  sketch  Of  the  company  to  be  met  with  and  die  -coUoqioBS 
Aat  are  to'be  heard  on  board  df  ^  steamer  that  plies  between  Paris  and 
St.  Cloud,  and  whiA  gave  origin  to  the  great  woA  entitled  ***1^05«ge 
par  Mer  &  -St.  €k>ud  et  fletour  par  Tme."  To  Imve  x^nefitnted  a 
"  voyage,'*  however,  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  observe  thattbe  ^pas- 
sengers  ought  to  have  embarked,  not  from'fhe  grandiose  quays  of  Fans, 
but  from  the  **  Port"  de  Bercy  in  ancient  Lutetia.     But  to  our  street 
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types.  Two  of  iiiese  gentry,  always  ingeniotis  aaH  lor  -the  time  lieiiig 
indufitriously  iodiiied,  entered  into  a  compact,  xyr  lo  modem  phraseology 
constituted  ^lemselTes  into  vn  association,  to  obtain  on  cre^t  a  smsillcink 
of  brandy,  to  belaid  forby  *he  proceeds  of  sale  at  the  fair  df  -St.  'Deriia, 
and  the  profits  to  be  ^dirided  ea6h  and  each  tllike.  IS.  and  Madame 
fl^trOlaitl  were  considerate  enottgh  to  furnish  the  ca^  of  liranOy, -the 
associates  prorided  the  hand-barrow, -and  the  spirits  were  to  be  sold  Ht 
twopence  a  small  glass,  known  as  a'^poisson"  or  ^' polichinelle^*'  Tbia 
they  started  one  fine  Sonday  morning,  gkddened  by  the  pro8{»ects  of  xn 
agreeable  enterprise  and  certain  profits. 

Tliey  bad  got  ar  far- as  LaChapeHe,  when  Bsriol,  one  ofi^e  associate^, 
said -to  Tnfban,  tiie  other,'*' I  say,  I  am  going  to  hare  a  pdidhineHeT*' 
**  Well,  yon  don^'tronble  yom*selr;  'that  brandy  does  not  beleng  to  yon, 
it  belongs  "to  the  association."  "  Precisely  so,"  replied  Bariol ;  "it  belongs 
to  you  and  to*ine.  We  hare  ea((h  lidlf  interest  in  it.  The  polichin^ 
oosts  four  sons.  Here  are  two  ;  ihatns  the  value  of  your  half.**  ***  Ah  J 
diat  is  all'fEur ;  gire  metwo  sous  and  drink  your  polichinelle."  It  was  a 
hot  morning,  and  dragging  the  cask  up  hOl  was  no  sinecure.  They  *had 
not  got  £sr  before -the  association  stopped,  and  Turban  said  to'Baribl,  "^^  I 
will  tell  yon  what  it  is,  I  must  do  like  you  and  treat  myself  to  a  ,poli- 
cfaiuelle.^  •*  Yes,  Irat  you  naust  pay  ^ne  two  sous."  **  Certainly,  that  is 
imderstood.^  fie  imbibed  a  policlun^lle,  and  returned  the  two  sous  to  his 
friend,  which  had  been  given  to  him  u  short  time  prevrously.  Arrived  at 
the  Route  de  la  R^volte,  Sariol  observed  that  he  must  really  take  advan- 
tage of  the  dieapness  of  the 'brandy,  imd  sbce'he  could  getfbr  two  sou 
what  was  worth  four,  he  should  have  another-polichinelle.  The  associate 
offered  no  objections,  and  the  two  sous  returned  to'his  pocket,  but  only  to 
change  hands  agam  shortly  afterwards.  ^  Well,  you  are  in  the  right ;  as 
it  only  costs  two  sous  a  glass,  it  would  iie  a  pity  to  deprive  oneself  of  a 
drop."  So  the  fieunons  penny  piece  changed  hands  again,  and  another 
glass  of  liquor  was  imbibed.  By  the  time  they  had  got  to  the  little'brtdge 
at  the  entrance  of  St.  Denis  our  two  merchants  had  already  passed  iSie 
eternal  penny  five  or  six  times  from  one  to  another,  and  ihey  were  still 
in  a  high  state  of  delight  at  their  discovery  of  the  means  of  s^llin^  a 
polichinelle  of  brandy  for  two  sous.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
when  they  got  to  the  fair  their  heads  were  no  longer  in  b  condition 
JEivourable  for  commercial  undertakings.  They  were,  indeed,  solely  oc- 
cupied with  one  idea,  nnd  that  was  that  the  more  they  draiiktjie  more 
profits  they  realised.  Under  the  dominion  of  this  combination,  they  con- 
tinued to  supply  thenoselves  from  the  cask,  till  at  last  there  was  uot  a  drop 
remaining. 

Turban  then  •  turned  round  upon  'Sariol,  and  apostrojJhised  *him  as 
follows : 

"  How  is  ttiis  ?  You  have  got  me  into  a  pretty  mess.  Wepurdhased 
six  francs'  worth  of  brandy,  all  has  been  soW,  and  we  have  only  got 
two  sous  in  hand."  "  What,  only  two  sous  all  together?"  "  Yes,  all 
together."  "  Then  I  tell  you  what,  you  are  a  thief— -you  have  robbed 
the  association."  The  other  retorted,  and  the  association -was  shortly 
afterwards  picked  up  by  the  police  bruised  and  torn,  and  with  several 
handfuls  of  iiair  removed  from  their  respective  craniums.  Theirfinancial 
positicm  was  deposed'before  the  magistrate  to  be  represented 'by  an  empty 
cask,  one  glass,  and  one  penny-piece.     They  pleaded  that  they  were 
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acting  for  the  benefit  of  their  fiunilies ;  aiid  the  court,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  associated  themselves  for  so  justifiable  a  pur- 
pose, and  the  wisdom  they  had  shown  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
association,  deemed  these  to  be  *'  extenuating  circumstances,"  and  ordered 
them  to  be  confined  for  a  period  of  eight  days  only. 

Many  will  probably  be  inclined  to  Uiink  that  in  the  following  instance 
the  victim  exhibited  a  greater  amount  of  simplicity  than  the  victimiied 
did  of  ingenuity.  The  complainant  was  a  "  marchande  vins*'  at 
Colombes.  "  Monsieur,**  she  said,  pointing  to  the  defendant,  a  certain 
Lalyauz,  who  was  accommodated  with  a  seat  on  the  criminal  bench, 
*'  comes  into  my  establishment,  asks  for  a  quart  (wine  understood),  bread, 
cheese,  and  sausage.  When  served,  he  begins  to  eat,  drink,  and  coq- 
verse;  he  spoke  especially  on  political  matters,  of  Spain,  Mexico,  Eog- 
land,  the  Pope,  and  Prussia.     *  Ah !  ^  propos  of  Prussia,'  he  said  to  me, 

*  have  you  seen  the  Prussian  T    '  The  Prussian !'  says  I ;  *  what  Prussian? 

*  The  Prussian  who  has  come  to  live  at.Colombes,  says  he.  '  Is  there  a 
Prussian  at  Colombes  ?'  '  Yes,  a  refugee — a  conspirator  who  endeavoured 
to  seize  upon  the  throne  of  Prussia,  and  who  was  condemned  to  death  in 
consequence.'  *  Indeed  I  have  not,'  says  I ;  Mt  b  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  of  him.'  Upon  this,  monneur  proceeded  to  relate  to  me  the  whole 
details  of  the  conspiracy;  the  conspirator  having  a  Prussian  name  that, 
he  said,  it  was  impossible  to  pronounce  witliout  a  string  in  the  throat. 
Several  other  persons  had  m  the  mean  time  grouped  around  to  hear  the 
story. 

'*  Suddenly  he  exclaimed :  *  Tiens !  there  b  the  Prussian  !'  We  til 
ran  to  the  door  to  see  an  individual  who  was  passing  by,  and  whom  mon- 
neur had  pointed  out  to  us.  '  Ah !  b  that  the  Prussian?*  we  said  to  one 
another.  When  we  had  seen  the  Prussian  well,  and  he  had  got  indeed 
out  of  sight,  we  returned  in  amn,  but  monsieur  had  disappeared,  fo^ 
getting  to  pay  one  franc  forty-Bve  centimes,  that  he  had  consumed,  and, 
on  going  forth  from  our  establbhment,  he  went  and  consumed  for  as 
much  at  another."  The  other  marchand  de  vins  was  called  up,  and 
began  a  second  edition  of  the  history  of  the  Prussian  : 

^*The  President — That  will  do,  we  know  the  hbtory.  Go  and  sit 
down.     To  the  defendant :  Well,  you  hear  what  b  said  against  you  ? 

^'The  Defendant — Tortured  by  hunger,  Monsieur  le  Pr^ident— 
actually  in  torture ! 

''  The  President — How  b  that !  vou  had  just  eaten  in  one  house,  and 
yon  went  immediately  to  eat  agdn  m  another  ? 

**  The  Defendant — I  was  in  agony,  not  having  eaten  anythbg  for 
three  days. 

^<  The  President — You  seem  to  have  suffered  e^cially  from  thirst,  to 
judge  by  the  amount  that  you  imbibed  P 

"  The  Defendant — I  drink  a  good  deal  when  I  am  eating. 

^*  The  President — And  probably  also  when  you  are  not  eating  ? 

'*  The  Defendant — I  preferred  dining  half  at  one  house  and  half  at 
another,  so  as  to  inflict  tne  least  damage  possible. 

*<  The  dealer  in  wine— It  would  be  better  to  work  for  the  King  of 
Prussia  than  to  supply  such  consumers  as  that." 

This  last  observation  closed  the  debates.  The  man  who  dined  twiee 
upon  the  faith  of  a  Prussian  was  condemned  to  four  months'  imprison* 
ment. 
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MADAME  DE  BBANDEBOITBG. 

A  BRILLIANT  cavalcade,  composed  of  officers  and  courtiers  belonging 
to  the  aristocracy  of  Turin,  was  mdving  along  the  leafy  forest  rides  that 
led  to  the  royal  hunting  ch&teau  *'  La  Veneria.**  The  centre  of  this 
brilliant  train  was  occupied  by  two  coaches  filled  with  splendidly-dressed 
ladies.  In  the  first  coach  were  four,  who  represented  three  stages  of  life. 
Two  of  the  ladies  bordered  on  old  age,  one  appeared  just  to  have  attained 
her  fortieth  year,  while  the  youngest  seemed  twenty  at  the  most.  This 
young  beauty  was  the  object  of  continued  homage  from  a  most  chivalrous- 
looking  officer,  who  wore  the  brilliant  uniform  of  the  Brandenburg  troops 
of  the  Elector  Frederick  III.,  and  was  scarce  two-and-twenty  years  of 
oge.  His  features  were  noble  and  regular,  and  revealed  the  scion  of  an 
exalted  family.  His  extremely  tasteful  uniform  made  his  handsome  &ce 
look  doubly  prepossessing,  and  the  only  surprising  thing  was  that  so 
young  an  officer  already  hove  the  insignia  of  such  high  rank  in  the  army. 
This,  however,  could  be  easily  explained,  for  the  officer  was  the  Margrave 
Charles  Philip  von  Schwedt,  step-brother  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  general  in  the  auxiliary  army  which  the  elector  had  sent^to  the  aid  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  prMsed  by  the  French  troops. 

The  fiur  lady  was  the  Countess  de  Balbiani  Salmour.  She  was  the 
widow  of  a  colonel  belonging  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Italy,  and 
was  both  mentally  and  corporeally  one  of  the  most  highly  endowed 
women  of  her  age.  The  young  margrave  divided  his  time  in  Italy  be- 
tween the  two  contrasting  occupations  of  love  and  war.  The  elector 
Frederick  III.,  afterwards  first  King  of  Prussia,  had,  in  a  correct  feeling 
of  the  danger  which  menaced  Germany  throueh  the  attacks  of  Louis  XI V., 
tent  his  g^reat  father's  veteran  troops  to  the  help  of  the  oppressed  prince. 
The  men  of  Brandenburg  fought  under  the  banner  of  their  Elector  on 
the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  fortress  of  Bonn  by  storm.  Brandenburg 
troops  shed  their  blood  in  distant  Hungary  against  the  birth-foe,  the 
Turk,  and  decided  the  sanguinary  action  at  Salankemen.  Six  thousand 
Brandenburg  warriors  crossed  tne  Channel  and  helped  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  maintain  his  position  in  England,  until  the  fugitive  James  II. 
was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  throne,  and  the  Granger  ascended  it  as 
ruler  over  a  free  people. 

Faithful  to  his  defensive  policy,  the  Elector  Frederick  had  sent  an 
auxiliary  corps  to  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  sorely 
pressed  by  Catinat.  They  fought  with  great  distinction  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Eugene.  The  general  commanding  this  corps  d'^lite 
was  a  French  refugee.  Monsieur  de  Varennes.  Under  him  Margrave 
Charles  Philip  served  as  a  volunteer,  after  he  had  distinguished  himself 
in  earlier  combats  by  his  personal  bravery. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Brandenburger  in  Italy,  the 
troops  went  into  winter  quarters.  Turin  became  the  rendezvous  of  the 
different  regiments  that  would  shortly  play  their  bloody  part  in  the  field. 
Victor  Amadeus,  who  was  himself  of  a  chivalrous  temperament,  galhint, 
and  fond  of  luxury,  regarded  it  as  a  special  duty  to  render  the  stay  of  his 
guests  in  his  capital  as  agreeable  as  possible. 
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While  on  one  day  the  newly-raised  redoubts  were  inspected,  or 
parades  were  held,  on  the  next  splendid  masked  balls  gathered  together 
all  the  command^«i  without. distinetion  of  rank ;  finDavthe  wild  music  of 
the  martial  strains  and  the  rattlibg  of  drums,  they  passed  to  the  seduc- 
tive sounds  of  the  sarabands  performed  by  the  ducal  orchestra,  and,  ex- 
changing, the  heavy  riding;-boot  for  the  silken  shoe^  they  moved  throiigb 
thft  dance  with  the  beauties  of  the -court  and  city. 

Here  it  was  that  Margrave  Charles  first  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Countess  Salmour.  As  he  was  young  and  fiery,  the  lovely,  witty 
lady  naturally  exerted  a  powerful  charm  over  him^  In  that  age,  whica 
was:  already  corrupted  by  the  frivolous  tone  of  the  French,  court,  a 
woman  so  gifk»d  must  seem  doubly  attractive  when  she  was  seen  to  ke^ 
aloof  firom  any  coquetry,  and  retained  the  unstained  name  of  her  familj. 

Of  tiiis  the  margrave  very  soon. convinced. himself  when  he  made  her 
the  proposal  to  become  his  without.the  blessing  of  a  priest.  An  allusioa 
to  the  idols  of  the  age,  Louis  XIV'.  and.  Charles  IL,  was  of  no  avail  The 
countess  declined  the  proposal  nobly  and  simply  with  the  words :  "  Mon- 
seisneur,.!  am  too  poor  to  be  your.  wife,,  but  belong  to  too  gpod  a  fiftmily 
to  become  your  mistress.'* 

Still,  the  handsome,  amiable  prince  was  not  indifferent  to  her.  Sotue 
tune  passed,  during,  which  the  lovers  devised  every  possible  plan  which 
the  happy  future  suggested  to  them.  After  the  margrave  had  pledged 
thecountesft  his  princely  word  that  he  would  never  leaT^  her,  th^  agreed 
to  be  married  privately..  The  countess  admitted  her  relations,  Coant 
Sahnour  and.  M.  de  Balbiani,  as  weU.  as  their  wives^  i^to  the  secret 
Although  they  shook  their  heads  at  first,  the  prospect  of  the  brilliant 
alliance  aroused  the  ambition  of  the  family,  and  they  confidently  awaited 
the  clearing  away  of  the  last  dark  spot  that  showed  itself  on  the  love- 
horizon  of  the  margrave  and  the  beautiful  Salmour.  Thb  dark  spot  was 
the  consent  of  the  Elector  Frederick  to  a  marriage  wliich  did  not  at  all 
harmonise  with  his  brilliant  projects  for.  the  future.  Still  it  was  believed 
that  after  the  marriage  had  taken,  place,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
countess'ft  unsullied,  reputation,  the;  elector  would  heaitate  to  demand  its 
dissolution..  They  were  well  aware  of  the  attachment  at  Berlin,  for  the 
margrave  had.  been  some  time  at.  Turin ;  but  they  merely  regarded  the 
affair  as  one  of  those  transitory  liaisons  such  as  were  to  be  seen  at  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century .' 

In  the  first  outburst  of  joy,  which  the  fair  countess  yielded  to  on  re- 
ceiving the  margrave^s  troth,  she  soon  discovered  a  way  which  would  ksad 
to  their  object  Her  brother  had  succeeded  in  winning  over  by  a  bribe  a 
poor  advocate  to  perform  the  requisite  legal  functions  at  the  marriage. 
In  the  same  way  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Lea  had  been  found,  who  ex- 
pressed his  willmgness  to  perform  the  ecclesiastical  rites.  Both  men  had 
the  reputation  of  having  been  mixed  up  in  similar  intrigues  before.  Thej 
were  both  strangers  to  the  countess,  and.  she  only  thought  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  wishes  which  she  desired  to  see  realised  as  eagerly  as  did  the 
margrave. 

Charies  Philip  had  at  once  given  his  consent,  but,  as  the  day  drew 
nearer,  he  felt  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  position  of  affairs.  His 
chivalrous  cliaracter  revolted  against  secresy.  The  only  objection  to  his 
affianced  wife  was  her  inequality  of  rank ;  he  felt  convinced  of  the  sm- 
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oexity  of  har  feelingjS)  and  ha  was  a  soldier,  respected  not  only  because  he 
boc»  &  priooelj  name,  but  because  he  had  sdown  himself  worthy  of  it  by 
his.  brairery ;  why,  then,,  should  he  hesitate  about  openly  leading  to  the 
altar,  the  woman  whom  he  had  so  dearly  loved,  and  wno  promised  to  form 
the  happiness  of  his  life  ?  He  considered  it  an  act  of  cowardice  to  slip 
iDto  a  chapel  by  night  with  the  wi£e  of  his  heart.  Still  he  did  not  con- 
ceal &om  himself  what  a  vailing  impression  the  ceremony  would  produce 
of  hist  military  entourage,  the  majority  of  whom,  being  acquainted  with 
the  pride  of  the  elector,  must  openly  avow  their  disapprobation.  The 
margrave  reckoned  up  the  small  party  of  men  unhesitatmgly  devoted,  to 
him.  The  army  adored  him  aa  a  you^iful  hero,  and,  as  regarded  the 
opponents  of  his  marriage  project,  he  resolved,  that  they  should  be  pre- 
sent yfhen  the  ceremony  was  performed,  as  through  the  mere  presence  of 
officers  of  high  rank  the  business  must  assume  an  official  stamp.  As  it 
migbt  be  assumed  that  none  of  the  opponents  would  be  willing  to  act  as 
wiinesses  of  the  marriage  if  they  learned  beforehand  what  was  about  to 
happen,  the  margrave  formed  the  bold  resolution  of  working  on  their 
aorpxse,  and  thus  rendering  them  involmitary  accomplices. 

He  prepared  a  banquet  at  the  ducal  hunting  chateau,.  La  Veneria. 
The  highest  officers  received  invitations,  and  host  and  guests  proceeded 
ia  the  chateau  in  the  brilliant  procession,,  to  which,  we  alluded  in  the 
CFpening  of  our  article.  , 

Oa  reaching  the  hunting-lodge,  which  the  duke  had  placed  at  the 
margrave's  disposal,  the  guests  were  led  into  the  large  gallery,  where  a 
ma^dfieently-laid  table  awaited  them.  Before  dinner  commenced,  how- 
ever, the  margrave  proposed  to  his  guests  a  stroll  through  the  pleasantly 
sequeatar^  gardens.  The  brilliant  crowd  spread  about  tlie  walks,  and 
Charles  Philip  remained  alone  with  the  countess.  The  restlessness  which 
had  seized  upon  both  of  them  admitted  of  no  witnesses.  They  cheered 
each  other,  and  again  went  over  the  list  of  their  devoted  partisans.  The 
oountess  could  calculate  on  the  unhesitating  adhesion  of  all  her  relatives, 
but  the  margrave,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  certain  of  his  three  ad- 
jutants, MM.  Despreuves,  De  Peras,,  and  Stylle.  This  small  body  was 
opposed  to-  the  far  larger  party  of  general  officers  and  diplomatists^  at 
whose  head  stood  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  margrave's  cousin, 
M.  de  Varennes,  general  of  the  Brandenburg  auxiliary  forces,  Major  von 
Hoffman,  M.  de  la  Motte  Fouque,  and  the  ensign  cavalnr  colonel  Von 
Hackeborn.  There  was,  however,  no  time  for  further  consideration.  The 
dinner-hour  was  approaching,  during  which  the  coup  was  to  be  attempted. 
The  countess  walked  up  and  down  the  gallery  with  her  ladies  in  a  state 
of  feverish  excitement,  while  the  margrave  tried  to  conceal  his  feelings  by 
pretending  to  pay  extreme  attention  to  the  most  trifling  details  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  tableland  so  on. 

A  shrill  braying  of  trumpets  at  length  summoned  the  guests  to  table. 
The  margrave  had  posted  his  cavalry  baud  in  the  gallery,  whose  arch  re- 
echoed the-  fiery  notes  of  the  wind  instruments. 

The  conversation  soon  became  animated.  The  choicest  dishes,  the 
most  costly  wines  heightened  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  to  which  the 
truly  princely  scene,  and  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  gallery,  imparted 
a  certain  dignity.*     The  officers,  who  freely  yielded  to  the  enjoyment  of 

♦  The  chateau  was  destroyed  in  1706  by  the  French  under  La  FeuiUade,  but 
afterwards  rebuilt. 
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a  magnificeDt  banquet,  proposed  toaitf  to  the  elector  id  Beriin,  the  mar- 
grave, Duke  Victor,  and  the  allied  army,  and  on  each  occasion  the  dnuni 
and  trumpets  pealed  forth  in  answer.  The  guests  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  surprise  that  awaited  them,  and  the  pleasure  had  attained  ifs 
extreme  limit,  for  every  one  confessed  that  he  had  not  for  a  long  toe 
enjoyed  such  a  splendid  and  at  the  same  time  social  festival.  Suddenlv 
the  margrave  rose,  for  he  believed  that  the  right  moment  had  arrived. 
He  stood,  glowing  with  excitement,  courage,  and  love :  with  his  lef^  hand 
on  his  hip,  a  goblet  of  noble  wine  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  handsome 
head  slightly  thrown  back,  h6  offered  the  spectators  a  glorious  picture  of 
youthful  confidence  and  grandeur.  He  expressed,  in  a  few  words,  the 
joy  he  felt  at  having  so  many  dear  guests  at  his  banquet :  he  alluded  to 
Duke  Victor,  and  hb  brother  in  Berlin,  and  concluded  in  the  following 
words,  raising  his  powerful  voice  as  he  did  so :  '*  This  goblet,  however, 
my  friends,  I  drink  to  the  health  of  her  whom  I  love,  to  whom  my  heart 
will  belong,  and  with  it  my  hand.  I  drink  it  to  the  health  of  the  noble 
Countess  Salmour,  whom  I  have  selected  as  my  consort,  that  she  may 
share  my  princely  title  with  me.  And  I  have  invited  you  all  hither,  mv 
friends,  that  you  may  be  witnesses  of  the  solemn  ceremony,  which  at  this 
very  hour  will  eternally  unite  her  to  me." 

The  effect  of  this  revelation  was  almost  indescribable.  The  Branden- 
burg oflBcers  seemed  almost  to  be  petrified.  Some  uttered  hollow  soundly 
or  cries  of  surprise,  while  others  sank  back  on  their  seats  in  amazement. 
Immediately  after  the  margrave  ceased  speaking  a  deadly  silence  brooded 
over  the  whole  company,  and  the  glad  merriment  of  the  festival  was 
checked.  Charles  Philip  supported  the  almost  fainting  countess  in  his 
arms.  But  the  silence  of  the  guestf  did  not  last  long :  it  had  been  the 
calm  that  precedes  a  storm.  The  an^er  of  the  oflBcers  broke  forth  loudly, 
and  M.  de  Varennes  shouted :  "  That  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  our 
gracious  elector,  whose  soldiers  we  are."  This  cry  was  the  signal  for 
loudly-expressed  opposition.  '<  Treachery  1  We  have  been  drawn  into 
a  snare  I     No  recognition !"  the  deceived  gentlemen  shouted. 

Heated  by  wine,  they  were  led  to  make  such  menacing  gestures,  that 
the  friends  of  the  margrave  thought  it  advisable  to  take  him  and  the 
countess  in  their  midst.  The  opposite  party  refl;arded  this  in  the  light 
of  a  challenge,  and  in  a  moment  swords  were  drawn,  an  example  the 
margrave  and  his  friends  thought  themselves  justified  in  following.  The 
tumult  increased  with  each  moment ;  with  the  shrieks  of  the  ladies  were 
mingled  the  abusive  shouts  of  the  men,  among  whom  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
and  M.  de  Varennes  took  the  lead,  by  accusing  the  margrave  of  disobey- 
ing his  prince,  brother,  and  superior  officer,  as  well  as  of  want  of  respect 
to  his  exalted  name.  Charles  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  swore  by  all  the 
gods  that  he  would  sooner  let  himself  be  cut  to  pieces  than  give  up  the 
countess.  "  Follow  me,  madam,"  he  cried.  "  I  will  sfiow  you  that  I  am 
worthy  of  you  and  my  great  ancestors." 

The  moment  had  arrived  which,  it  appeared,  must  infallibly  lead  to  a 
sanguinary  collision.  Attempts  were  made  to  prevent  the  margrave  and 
his  companions  from  leaving  the  hall,  and  swords  were  already  clashing, 
when  an  officer  of  Duke  Victor's  suddenly  appeared  at  the  head  of  thirty 
men,  and  requested  the  officers  most  politely,  in  the  duke's  name,  not  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  a  royal  chateau.    The  swords  were  at  ouce  sheathed, 
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and  the  two  parties  contented  themselves  with  abusing  each  other;  but 
as  they  did  not  dare  to  give  the  margrave  further  cause  of  irritation,  the 
ducal  officer  contented  himself  with  arresting  Lea,  the  priest,  and  the 
notary,  the  responsibility  of  which  step  M.  de  Varennes  took  on  himself .♦ 

Once  more  a  deep  silence  followed  this  turbulent  interlude.  The  long 
gallery  was  deserted,  night  set  in,  and  all  that  could  be  heard  was  the 
rolling  of  coaches  or  the  galloping  of  horses  bearing  the  guests  back  to 
the  city. 

The  same  night  De  Varennes  sent  off,  a  courier  to  Berlin  to  inform  the 
elector  of  all  that  had  occurred.  The  next  day  he  waited  on  Duke  Victor 
and  demanded  the  arrest  of  the  margrave,  his  subaltern,  and  the  countess. 
The  duke  promised  to  carry  out  the  latter  part  of  the  request,  but  decidedly 
refused  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  margrave,  to  whom  he  was  attached  by 
the  bonds  of  hospitality  and  personal  esteem.  Varennes  sent  off  a  second 
courier  to  BeHin,  who  announced  the  duke's  refusal.  We  must  allow, 
however,  that  Varennes  acted  as  an  honourable  soldier.  In  his  report  he 
spoke  with  the  greatest  respect  of  the  margrave  and  the  countess,  and 
only  appealed  to  his  position  as  superior  officer,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
coidd  not  tolerate  any  action  that  opposed  the  interests  of  his  sovereign. 

The  margrave  had  plenty  to  do  in  consoling  his  lovely  betrothed,  but 
their  mutual  love  seemed  to  grow  through  obstacles  and  dangers.  The 
scenes  at  the  V^eria  could  not  fail  to  become  generally  known  to  the 
lovers  of  scandal.  But  though  evil  tongues  were  so  busily  at  work,  the 
character  of  the  countess  and  the  chivalry  of  her  exalted  admirer  stood 
above  any  calumny,  and  in  a  few  days  the  scandal  was  converted  into 
unfeigned  admiration.  The  romantic  incidents  imparted  a  double  charm 
to' the  whole  liaison,  and  Varennes  soon  saw  what  a  difficult  position  he 
would  hold  against  public  opinion,  as  even  the  officers  were  only  impeded 
by  the  bonds  of  discipline  from  openly  d^playing  their  sympathy  with 
the  marg^ve. 

Charles  Philip  soon  acknowledged  to  himself  that,  if  he  wished  to  keep 
his  plighted  troth,  no  other  way  was  left  him  but  a  private  marriage. 
During  his  strolb  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  he  had  formed  the 
aequatntanoe  of  some  monks  belonging  to  the  Calmaldulese  monastery, 
and  to  one  of  these.  Father  Colomban,  the  prince  became  sincerely  at- 
tached. He  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  everything  to  the  monk,  and  this 
confession  made  such  an  impression  on  the  worthy  padre,  that  he  did  not 
long  repel  the  margrave's  eutreaties.  In  a  word,  the  pair  were  married 
bj  the  rites  of  the  Church,  with  a  careful  observance  of  all  necessary 
formalities.  As  witnesses  were  present  the  countess's  brother  and 
brother*in-law,  and  for  the  margrave,  MM.  de  Peras  and  Stylle.  Peras 
drew  up  the  legal  marriage  contract  as  ^^  auditor  of  his  Electoral  Grace 
of  Brandenburg,"  and  all  the  witnesses  signed  it.  The  die  was  thus 
thrown.  The  newly-married  couple  revelled  in  their  felicity,  and  care- 
fully avoided  gazing  northward,  whence  the  lightning  might  be  expected. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  marriage  a  secret ;  but  how  could 
any  secret  have  been  kept  in  an  age  when  everybody  was  involved  in 

*  It  was  never  known  how  this  military  help  arrived  so  opportunely,  bat  it  is 
anppcMed  that  Dake  Victor  was  aware  of  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  had 
made  arrangements  for  all  events.  The  priest  and  the  notary  remained  under 
sarreat  tor  a  year. 
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intrigues  of  a  similar  nature  ?  The  margraTe  hims^f  was  possiUy  to 
blame  for  the  discovery,  for  he  at  times  ibund  a  relief  in  impaitinr  hb 
anxieties  to  some  friend.  The  presence  of  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of 
Anhalt  Dessau  (afterwards  the  old  Dessaner)  had  an  especially  dieeriog 
effect  upon  him.  The  prince  came  to  Turin  in  the  course  of  his  tour 
through  Italy,  and  in  this  city  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  margrave. 
Charles  Philip  poured- out  his  heart,  and  fioand  a  willing  auditor  is 
Leopold,.  The  young  Dessauer  was  in  the  same  position,  for  before  \m 
departure  he  had  formed  an  engagement  widi  ^nna  Fohse,  a  chemist's 
daughter  at  Dessau.  He  gave  Uie  margprave  his  assurance  that  nobody 
in  the  world  should  prevent  Us  marriage  with  the  gtri  of  his  heart,  and 
he  carried  out  his  pledge. 

The  inaigrafe,  encouraged  by  the  prince's  examine,  began  talkiag 
about  his  own  marriage  openly,  and,  ere  long,  the  whole  a&ir,  with  mar- 
ginal references,  was  reported  to  BerKn.*  The  elector  was  ezoessirelj 
annoyed  at  the  discovery,  and  we  cannot  Uame  him  for  beii^  so.  Aptrt 
from  the  fiact  that  be  regarded  his  brother's  marriage  as  an  obstacle  to 
his  own  lofity  schemes,  he  was  too  remote  firom  the  scene  of  the  affinr  to 
be  able  to  ju<%;e  with  perfect  impartiality.  He  had,  however,  sMwered 
Vareniies's  fint  report  sIxMit  tfae^occurrenoe  at  La  Venerea  with  great 
moderation,  and  commanded  ^*  that  as  little  importance  as  possible  shoald 
be  given  to  the  af&ur.''  It  is  also  certain  that  iIm  margrave  took  no  steps 
to  come  to  any  possible  undorstandiDg  with  his  brother;  He  waited 
with  resigpoation  for  what  would  happen.  At  Turin  the  court  was  dtrided 
into  two  parties  :  while  the  margrave's  fiiends  did  all  in  tiieir  power  to 
express  tneir  apparovaiy  the  opponents  of  die  marrii^  kept  alo<rf  horn 
his  boose. 

While  the  clouds  were  colleeting  in  this  way,  and  darlMning  tiio'skj  of 
the  margrave's  nuptial  felicity,  the  political  horiaen  was  becoming  covered 
with  equally  menadng  clouds.  The  fury  of  war  was  ulready  ra^ag 
again  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Savoy.  It  is  «  twofold  gl<n7  for  the  aa^ 
grave  that  he  <fid  not  allow  himself  k>  be  held  by  the  silken  fetten  of 
love,  but,  remembering  his  name,  rushed  into  the  fiekl  at  the  first  caUef 
the  buglesi  Unhesitatingly  liberating  himself  &om  the  arms  of  his  wife, 
he  behaved  most  daringly.  In  all  the  actions  he  led  his  men,  and  at  the 
storming  of  Casale  he  pUnted  t^  flag  e£  Brandeoburg  on  tfie  oonqnend 
redoubt,  and  as  he  fell  from  a  dangerous  8word«cut,  hechmg  to  the  flsg* 
staff,  while  waring  his  sword  dyed  with  the  Uood  of  the  foe  in  his  sifht 
hand.  Borne  from  the  field  to  Twin,  he  enjoyed  the  tender  care  of  his 
wife. 

In  the  mean  while  three  despatches  had  arrived  from  Berlin.  The 
first,  addressed  to  Varennes^  commended  his  seal  and  conduct  in  t^e  nStk, 
and  ordered  that  the  couple  were  to  be  separated,  by  feroe  if  reaUy 
married,  but  the  utmost  caution  must  be  exercised.  If  the  Savoyard 
authorities  offered  any  opposition,  Vareonee  received  ordoa  to  withdraw 
his  troops  imnaediateiy  from  the  allied  amy.  The  seooed  letter  was  ad- 
<kessed  to  the  duke,  and  contained  a  soleam  protest  against  the  marriage^ 
which  had  been  effected  without  the  knowledge  or  assent  of  the  elector. 

*  It  took  a  considerable  time  ere  the  veal  was  raised  ftom  the  secret  The 
young  coui^  had  been  married  above  a  year  when  the  order  te  their  s^aratiBa 
arrived. 
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Tlie  third  letter,  intended  for  the  nargraye,  repreaented  to  him,  ia  eerioos 
terrosy  the  impcopriety  of  the  marriage;  the  elector  implored  him  to 
rememh^  hie  anoestoi^  and  the  exoeUeat  destio  j  hr  whieh  Ftovideooe 
intended  iuoi.  The  elector  fraternally  exhorted  him  to  act  as  a  mas, 
and  sacrifice  his  love  to  the  interests  of  hb  conntry.  In  eoaclnsioo,  he 
vas  ordesed  to  lay  down  his  commiinon  as  officer  of  the  auziEaiy  eorpi^ 
and  proceed  wvfchoat  delay  to  aanwie  a  command  on  the  Rhine^  where 
Braodenhorg  tDOop»  were  awaiting  his  arrival. 

The  erasing  blow  was  dealt.  Love  struggled  against  t^e  iron  doty 
of  the  soldier  and  the  snl^eot.  It  gained  the  victory,  and  the  wretched 
€ste  of  the  lovers  was  decided*  After  Varennes  kul  imparted  to  the 
dnke  the  eketor^s  positive  commands,  and  Victor  Afliadeas  was  eompelled 
to  yield  to  the  well-lbnndad  objections,  while  the  margrave  adhered  to 
his  detonmiiiatioB,  the  caasmaader  xesohred  to  act. 

The  most  lovely  moenhght^  su^  as  is  only  to  he  seen  in  the  tran^pdl 
flky  of  Italy,  was  expanded^' over  Turin.  Tbm  dmnsh  clocks  announced 
the  hour  of  midnight  In  tike  deserted  streets  only  a  solitary  passenger 
was  here  and  there  vidble ;  in  the  distance  could  be  heard  the  strumming 
of  guitars,  but  this  soon  died  away,  and  the  saukU  mansion  of  the  Mar- 
grave  Charles  PUHp  was  perfectly  qmet,  overshadowed  by  the  tall  trees 
and  shrubs*  Only  one  window,  looking  out  into  tlw  garden,  was  faintly 
illuminated :  it  was  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  Charks  Philip  was 
slumbering,  watched  by  has  wife,  who,  resdng  by  his  side  in  an  arm-chair, 
anxiously  watched  every  movement  of  the  sleeper. 

The  poetio  silence  ei  the  night  was  saddenly  dirtnrbed  by  dull  sounds. 
They  were  tfae.rqgukr  footsteps  of  a  heavy  patrol,  which  echoed  unpka- 
eantly  through  the  silent  streets.  The  soldiers  wore  Anstrian  and  Pied- 
incBtesa  nniforma.  In  front  of  them  marched  four  officers  m  the  Bran- 
denburg drses.  On  reaching  the  margrave's  hotel,  sentries  were  posted 
vonnd  &B  boHding,  and  when  this  was  done,  the  roaeaining  troops  passed 
through  tha  open  gateway  into  the  garden,  and  approacl^  a  back  door 
in  the  house,  on  which  an  officer  tapped  lightly.  It  was  slightly  opened, 
and  the  pale  faee  of  a  valstpeeced  throng  the  cradc 

"  Is  that.jroa,  Herr  ven  Heokebem  ?^  the  surprised  man  groaned. 

*^  Yes,  it  IS  I.  Aoooiding  to  oar  agreement,  yo«  nmst  open  the  door. 
Quick.     By  order  of  our  graeiow  elector !" 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  officers  stepped  in.  They  gently 
Bsoended  aSght  of  stun,  and  eame  to  a  door  madced  by  heavy  oartains. 
BTadGebam  pdled  the  latter  hiok,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  Utdi.  ''  It 
is  here,"  he  whispered. 

Charles  Philip,  who  on  this  night  was  suffering  more  seriously  than 
usual  from  his  scarce  closed  wound,  was  being  anxiously  watched  by  his 
iiuthfnl  nurse.  Under  her  guard  he  feU  into  a  light  deep :  die  countess 
esLrefully  noticed  his  every  aMvemeot,  raised  her  beautiful  head,  and 
looked  expectantly  at  her  beloved  husband's  pale  face,  ready  to  do  him 
juiy  little  service  he  might  seed.  Tho  deeper  threw  his  head  about 
restlessly,  as  if  tortured  W  a  bad  dreaqu  The  countess  started  vp,  and 
lie  grew  calmer  again.  The  silence  was  only  interrupted  by.  the  ticking 
of  the  clock.  On  the  margrave's  pate  face  played  the  reUeison  of  the 
lig^t  burning  in  a  blue  lamp.  The  oonntess  listened  tor  a  few  moments, 
but  then  laid  her  head  back  on  the  pillows.     Suddenly,  she  fisncted  that 
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the  door  of  the  sleeping-room  was  being  Doiselessly  opened,  and  she 
peered  sharply  into  the  semi -obscurity.  No,  it  was  no  mistake;  the  door 
was  moving  on  its  hinges,  a  man  stepped  into  the  room.  Could  she  be 
dreaming  ?  But  it  was  impossible  to  have  such  a  distinct  dream.  She 
raised  her  hand  to  the  bell-rope,  she  held  it  between  her  6ngers,  it  was 
reality,  and  then  several  men  had  entered  the  room.  Light  fell  into  it 
through  the  open  doorway,  she  recognised  uniforms  and  weapons.  With 
a  loud  shriek  she  sprang  up,  the  bell  rang,  and  there  was  a  busy  move- 
ment in  the  corridors. 

The  countess's  cry  of  terror  awakened  the  marg^ve,  and  he  at  once 
surveyed  the  threatening  danger.  He  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  stood 
before  the  officers.  At  the  same  moment  the  countess's  women  rushed 
into  the  apartment  from  the  opposite  door,  voices  and  cries  burst  forth,  a 
scene  of  confusion  began,  and  the  margrave's  thundering  voice  could  be 
heard  above  the  disturbance.  But  amid  all  the  excitement,  Hackebon 
remained  firm  and  unbending,  with  hb  left  hand  on  his  sword-hilt,  aod 
holding  the  duke's  order  of  arrest  open  in  the  other. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  duke  and  my  elector,"  he  cried,  "  exempt,  I 
order  you  to  secure  the  person  of  the  countess  with  all  respect." 

'^  Not  a  step  nearer  her,"  Charles  Philip  shrieked,  who  had  drawn  his 
sword,  which  was  leaning  against  the  bedside.  He  stood  like  a  tiger 
prepared  to  spring. 

^*  Most  gracious  lord,  it  is  the  order  of  your  brother  and  elector." 

**  You  are  a  hangman." 

"  My  lord  margrave,  I  can  pardpn  your  excitement.  You  are  a  soldier 
like  myself,  and  I  ask  you  whether  a  soldier  dares  to  hesitate  when  he 
has  an  order  from  his  master  to  perform  P" 

"  Well,  then,"  the  margrave  shouted,  "  if  we  are  soldiers,  let  us  act  as 
such.     Man  against  man  I     Draw  your  sword,  and  we  will  fight" 

The  gleaming  blade  in  his  hand  described  a  circle,  and  the  margrsTe 
stood  before  the  unconscious  countess,  who  was  being  supported  by  her 
women. 

*'  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord,"  Hackebom  cried,  "  come  to  yonneiC 
I  implore  you  not  to  cause  any  Brandenburg  blood  to  flow.  All  may 
turn  out  for  the  best  yet     Reflect,  that  we  are  bound  to  obey." 

"  Come  on !     Come  on  I"  the  maigrave  roared. 

^'  Let  it  cost  my  life,"  Hackebom  said,  *' sooner  than  his." 

With  a  bold  leap  he  reached  the  margrave's  side,  and  his  muscular 
hand  clutched  Charles  Philip's  sword-hilt  The  two  men  struggled 
together. 

**  Help  me,  gentlemen,"  the  colonel  commanded.  "  His  highness  b 
beside  himself.     Hold  his  sword." 

The  officers  hurried  up,  and  Charies  Philip,  who  was  still  weak,  wai 
soon  disarmed.  He  defended  himself  desperately  against  hb  assailants, 
who  patiently  endured  every  blow,  and  strove  to  hold  him.  Suddenly, 
with  a  loud  shriek,  and  ^  last  convulsive  movement,  Charles  Philip  sank 
back  exhausted  into  Hackebom's  arms.  The  blood  poured  over  his 
night-dress.  The  wound  of  Casale  had  broken  out  afresh.  The  colond 
allowed  him  to  sink  gently  on  to  a  pillow. 

<<  Heaven  [be  thanked !"  he  muttered.  '^  No  Brandenburg  sword  has 
touched  hii  beroic  person." 
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€!harles  Philip  opened  his  eyes :  he  g^zed  at  the  spot  where  he  had  last 
seen  his  wife.  ''  Catharine,*'  he  groaned ;  and  as  if  his  low  moan  had 
reached  the  ear  of  the  beloved  woman,  the  parting  crj  of  **  Philip ! 
Philip  !'*  rose  painfully  frora,  the  garden.  It  was  lost  in  the  rolling  of 
the  hurrj^ng  coach,  which  bore  the  countess  away  from  her  husband  to 
the  convent  of  Santa  Croce. 

A  stately  catafalque  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Berlin.  Upon  it  lay  the  insignia  of  princely  dignity.  Hat,  sword,  and 
spurs,  gloves,  and  scarf,  were  surrounded  by  a  gilt  laurel  wt^ath.  The 
members  of  the  electoral  family  were  sorrow&lly  offering  their  last 
prayers  at  the  richly- decorated  bier  of  Margrave  Charles  Philip  von 
Schwedt.  • 

Five  days  after  the  separation  from  his  wife  he  was  carried  off  by  a 
Tiolent  fever,  which  the  breaking  out  of  the  wound  and  the  terrible  shock 
had  brought  on.  His  love  was  his  death.  His  body  was  conveyed  to 
Berlin,  under  a  numerous  escort. 

Catharine  de  Brandebourg,  as  the  Countess  de  Salmour  henceforth 
called  herself,  was  set  at  liberty  immediately  afler  her  husband's  death. 
She  had  no  fortune,  and  had  only  the  protection  of  her  relatives  to  trust 
to  in  the  world.  The  elector  offered  her  one  hundred  thousand  crowns 
if  she  would  lay  aside  the  title  of  Brandenburg. 

When  the  coffin  had  been  let  down  into  the  royal  vault,  the  elector 
and  his  family  remaiued  for  some  time  in  the  deserted  church.  Frederick 
stood  in  deep  thought  by  the  grave  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  waved  his 
band  over  it  in  farewell,  and  quitted  the  church.  On  reaching  his  cabinet 
he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  hot  tears 
poured  from  his  eyes.  A  few  hours'  later,  he  was  deeply  immersed  in 
Dosiness  again.  One  letter  especially  attracted  his  attention.  He  held 
it  close  to  his  eyes^  as  if  to  convince  himself  that  he  had  read  correctly. 
It  was  .  a  letter  from  Countess  Salmour,  and  she  subscribed  herself 
^'  Catharine  de  Brandebourg."  The  poor  young  widow  declined  the 
hundred  thousand  crowns  offered  her. 

'*  Monseigneur,"  she  wrote,  '*  the  honour  of  being  able  to  bear  the  name 
of  Brandebourg  is  of  more  value  to  me  than  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth. 
You  are  too  affectionate,  too  noble-hearted,  to  feel  offended  at  my  im- 
ploring you  to  keep  your  money,  and  leave  me  the  name  of  my  husband, 
which  is  beyond  all  price." 

Frederick  let  the  paper  drop.  "  Noble-hearted  woman,"  he  at  length 
said  to  himself.  **  She  was  worthy  of  him.  Yes,  it  is  a  name  beyond 
price ;  and  when  I  no  longer  bear  it,  it  shall  ever  glisten  as  a  gem  in  my 
kingly  crown,  and  whoever  bears  it  shall  be  dear  to  me.  Such  be  the 
reconciliation  between  us,  my  poor  beloved  brother  !  I  too  suffered,  when 
I  was  compelled  to  sacri6oe  your  happiness  and  love  to  the  future  eleva- 
tion of  my  house  !"♦ 

^  I  deeply  regret  that  I  must  spoil  this  pretty  picture,  by  stating  that  the 
Countess  de  Salmour  married  again  twice,  making  four  husbands  in  all,  and  lived 
rery  comfortably  till  the  year  1719. 
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XVIII. 
IS  WBICB  OBIH8BLLW  IS  SLIfiBILT  OVXBSASBir. 

Amokost  the  numeroos  **  ImtitatiODiT*  wfakb  fiouriah  in  St  John'« 
Wood,  the  pkatanteat,  hi  a  social  point  of  Tiew,  is  that  which  bears  the 
name  of  '<  The  United  Lobsters** — a  Club  of  which  Grrimshaw  wis  a  pro- 
minent member.  * 

Thither  he  generally  repaired,  when  the  bosiaess  ef  the  day  was  owr, 
to  while  away  those  hours  which  hang  hearieet  on  hand  with  the  eeliba- 
tarian.  An  after-dinner  reckoning  with  yourself  may,  sometimes,  be  a 
sufficiently  agreeable  occupation,  but  repetition  tires;  betides,  it  does  not 
ahn^s  happen  that  a  man's  retrospections  are  absolutely  roee-^oloiired, 
aod  then  your  own  society  becocnes  somewhat  of  a  bore.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Grimshaw,  of  an  evening,  was  more  frequently  to  be  feand  at  **  Tbe 
United  Lobsters'*  than  elsewhere:  the  bilKani- table  was  a  good  one,  aiid 
he  flattered  himself — as  many  do,  on  equally  slender  gromds — ^that  he 
knew  something  of  tbe  game,  though  be  might  not,  perhaps,  go  the 
Wi^h  of  refiwig  points  from  Sowles  or  Roberta;  be  complaeently 
smiled  and  strok^  those  famoas  red  whiskers  of  his  when  asked  H  he 
f\9j9d  piguei  or  ecart^,  as  mueh  as  to  say,  tiJce  care  what  yea  are  aboat 
if  I  sit  down  with  yoa ;  and  when  the  crustacean  symposia,  which  gtfe 
Aeir  name  to  the  club,  took  plate,  the  voice  of  Grunsnaw  was  ever  the 
leanest,  if  not  the  most  highly-coHivated  e€  those  which  added  harrooay 
to  the  post-oeniU  proceedings.  His  songs,  it  ia  troe^  were  not  of  tlM» 
ktest  fashion — as  may  be  inferred  when  k  is  laade  known  that  "A 
Te^nple  to  Friendship  was  tbe  most  celebrated  on  his  list ;  bat  when  it 
is  added  that  Grimsnaw  was,  in  his  own  opiirion,  tbe  Woti  idetd  of  the 
Bcn^ptor  who  sobstituted  love  for  friendship,  the  obsoleteness  of  the 
Bselody  may  be  fbrgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  captivatio^  songater.  Thea 
there  was  food  for  Hie  mind  at  tbe  Uaited  Lobsters,  literature  beiog  re- 
peeented,  on  the  large  round  table  in  the  middle  of  the  readine-room,  by 
well-thumbed  periodicals,  besides  most  of  the  daily  and  weody  aews- 
papenk 

As  a  stockbroker,  Griaashaw  read  his  Times  religiously  as  tiie  Mossol* 
man  reada  his  Koran^  bat,  however  ample  the  informatm  he  deriTcd 
from  that  journal,  it  waa  not  all-suffieii^.  The  Tmm  was  for  the 
aeveier  moments  of  busiaen,  but  politics  and  their  infloesee  oo  flNDttary 
transactions  did  not  whoDy  eogrosa  the  thongfato  of  GrisMhaw,  whose 
mind,  at  other  seasons,  had  room  for  lighter  delectatioos,  and  did  not 
disdain  to  occupy  itself  with  the  fashionable  gossip  of  the  day.  For  this 
reason,  when  the  hour  for  recreation  at  the  dub  arrived,  Grimshaw,  who 
secretly  worshipped  &shion,  and  the  more  ardently  because  he  threw  a 
veil  of  indifference  over  his  devotion,  invariably  took  up  the  Morning 
Goose^-^of  course  through  sheer  inadvertence — ^nor  laid  it  down  till  he 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  whereabout  of  every  titled  per- 
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•onage,  whose  mofvements,  loamt  in  the  serrants'-hall,  are  so  fiEiithfully 
transferred  to  its  coIumiM  firom  the  ^*  fliaify"  of  the  faEAuanable  penny*a- 
liner. 

The  elaborately- worded  acooont  of  the  aoeident  vrhidi  had  befallen 
Lof^  Tippy-.-an  acoonnt  almost  as  well  wntten  as  if  it  had  been  sent  in 
by  the  professional  contributor — immediately  attracted  Grimshaw's  atten- 
tion, ile  read  it  through  not  only  with  the  interest  winch  we  always 
attach  to  eyents  the  actors  in  which  are  known  to  us,  but  also  with  thiat 
heightened  sense  of  enjoyment  which,  in  this  particular  instance*  arose 
from  what  he  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  dispensation  or  retributive  j^ustice 
in  the  case  of  a  person  to  whomhe  owed  a  grudge. 

"  Fm  deuced  glad  the  puppy  caught  it  V*  muttered  Grimshaw,  when 
he  finished  the  paragiaph.  ^*  So  Spike  was  called  in !  I  mast  ask  him 
aU  about  itr 

"  The  United  Lobsters,**  as  the  title  was  meant  to  signify,  embraced 
all  the  liberal  and  learned  professions,  and  so  eminent  a  man  as  Mr. 
Spike,  whose  disposition,  moreover,  was  highly  genial,  naturally  cohered. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  founder  of  the  club,  and  censorious  outsiders,  who 
had  been  black-balled,  whispered  that  he  had  laboured  hard  to  establish  it 
in  the  cause  of  indigestion,  though  they  who  insinuated  this  eahimny 
knew  little  of  the  nutritious  qualities  of  lobsters.  Depend  upon  it,  if  you 
bare  bad  dreams. after  a  lobster-supper,  the  honest  long-tailed  crustacean 
has  far  less  to  do  with  them  than  an  ill-devised  accompaniment  to  their 
wholesome  flesh.  Spare  neither  salt,  oil,  mustard,  vinegair>  nor  cayenne, 
and  yon  may  safely  defy  the  demon  Ephialtes. 

Grimshaw's  intention  had  scarcely  crossed  his  brain  before  the  man  of 
art  stood  before  hira. 

<'  How  are  you,  Spike  !*'  said  the  Stockbroker.  "  What's  all  this  about 
you  in  the  Morning  Goose  ?" 

"  About  me  T  returned  Spike,  with  well-affected  surprise.  **  What 
do  yon  mean  ?" 

"  Come,  come,  old  fellow,  no  humbug !"  said  Grimshaw,  jovially, — 
^modest  merit,  you  know,*cannot  always  be  hid.  Sooner  or  later  it 
most  crop  out  I  mean  this  never-ending  paragraph  describing  the  par- 
ticulars  of  an  accident  close  by,  when  you  were  called  in  to  a  person  of 
the  name,  I  think  it  says,  of  Lofty  Tippus,  or  some  such  person." 

"  Oh,  Colonel  Loftas  Tippy  !  Ah,  yes, — I'm  happ^  to  say  I  was 
isstrumeatal,  in  my  humble  way,  of  rendering  him  professional  assbtance. 
It  was  a  bad  case — a  very  bad  cas^^but,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
we  shall  pull  him  through." 

"  Was  the  party,  then,  so  very  much  hurt?" 

"  Compound  firacture  of  the  oiavkle  to  begin  with.  Miracle  he  wasn't 
killed.  Seldom  heard  of  snch  a  narrow  escape.  Caie  of  real  anxiety. 
Yalnable  life,  you  know— -Colonel  of  the  '  Royal  Pantry.'  Ludcy  h 
didn't  happen  in  the  height  of  the  aeason.  Iloyalty  sent  to  inquire. 
Happy  to  be  able  to  reassure  the  lashionable  world — no  immediate 
dinger.  But  I  thought  yea  knew  Coknel  Tippy,  Grimshaw.  Didn't  I 
hear  yon  say  you  had  met  him  somewhere  ?" 

^  Ah,  aow  you  remind  me  of  it,  Spike,  I  believe  I  have  seen  him  in 
society,  but  I  cannot  boast  of  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.  In  fact, 
he  is  not  the  sort  of  person  I  very  much  admire.     Too  finiking  by  half 
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for  me !  By  the  way,  Spike,  does  a  compound  fracture— or  whatefer 
you  call  It— of  the  clayicle  damage  a  fellow  much  ?" 

"In  what  respect?" 

"  As  to  his  physical  capacity,  for  example.*' 

^'  Of  course  he  is  unequal  to  anything  in  the  shi^  of  yiolent  ex- 
ertion ?" 

**  In  such  a  condition  it  would  puzzle  a  fellow  to  knock  a  man  down,  if 
he  was  put  to  it  ?" 

*<  Quite  out  of  the  question.     But  why  do  you  ask  ?^ 

"  Oh,  I  was  merely  thinking  what  /  should  do  if  I  met  with  an  acci- 
dent of  that  kind.  I*m  a  little  too  ready,  as  you  may  hare  heard, 
perhaps,  to  make  use  of  my  fists." 

'*  Yes,  I  have  heard  you  are  a  little a  very  little,"  Spike  added, 

after  a  pause,  during  which  he  looked  steadily  at  Grimshaw  with  a  yenr 
knowing  smile.  Grimshaw  tried  to  return  the  look  with  an  unperturbed 
countenance,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  shifted  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion to  matters  pertaining  to  the  conviyialities  of  the  United  Lobsters. 

"  I  hope  you're  not  going  away  soon,  to-night/'  he  said. 

"  What  for?"  demanded  Spike. 

'*  It's  my  turn,  as  President,"  replied  Grimshaw,  "  and  I  thought  of 
standing  something  extra  at  supper." 

"  Is  it  on  that  account  ?  If  so^  you  deserve  to  be  perpetual  Pre- 
sident." 

''  Why,  not  exactly.  The  fact  is,  to-day  is  my  birthday,  and  as  lon^ 
as  I'm  in  the  club,  I  have  an  idea  of  making  it  an  annual  celebratioD." 

'*  By  all  means.     What  are  you  going  to  stand  ?" 

"  A  little  champagne.  Half  a  dozen  or  so.  Just  for  the  sake  of  good 
fellowship." 

*'  Do  von  hear  that,  Burstall  ?"  called  out  Spike  to  a  member  who  was 
passing  by.  "  Our  friend  Grim  here — we'll  call  him  by  his  new  name 
when  we  drink  his  health — is  going  to  sprinkle  us  with  Cliquot  this 
evening.     You've  np  objection  ?" 

'*  None  in  the  world,"  replied  Burstall,  a  stout,  heavy,  plethoric  man, 
with  a  capacity  for  swallowing  which  a  boa-constrictor  might  have  envied. 
**  Neither  has  Armspoker,  I'll  answer  for  it" 

The  person  last  named,  as  hard  and  bony  as  the  other  was  soft  and  lat, 
looked  up  from  his  newspaper,  and  signified  his  assent  to  any  propositioo 
for  tippling  at  another's  expense — ^indeed,  a  universal  agreement  prevailed 
amongst  the  United  Lobsters  when  Grimshaw's  generous  proposttioa 
became  generally  known. 

The  motive  for  this  generosity  must  not  be  too  strictly  analysed.  It 
need  only  be  said,  in  explanation,  that  it  was  not  Grim^aw's  nirthday, 
and  that  his  spirits  had  been  raised  to  an  extravagant  pitch  by  what  he 
had  heard  of  Lofius  Tippy's  disabled  condition.  And  yet  Grimshaw  was 
not  in  reality  of  a  cynical  or  revengeful  nature,  but  he  would  have  been 
more  or  less  than  Grimshaw  had  he  not  felt  some  elation  at  a  fancied 
rival's  incapacity  to  thwart  his  projects  or  resent  his  proceedings.  The 
champagne  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  Grimshaw,  wearing  the  offidal 
badge,  a  scarlet  cap,  of  Phrygian  fashion,  shaped  like  a  lobster's  daw, 
which  heightened  the  fiery  character  of  his  hair  and  made  his  head 
appear  as  if  on  fire,  presided  at  the  supper-table,  and  was  so  well  sup- 
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ported  by  Spike,  Barstall,  Armspoker,  and  other  convivial  souls,  that  the 
half-dozen  was  doubled  before  the  sederunt  was  ov^,  and  he,  the  Pre- 
sident, sufficiently  '*  translated"  propria  motu  to  encore  his  ^Eivourite 
song,  and  volunteer,  moreover,  "  Love's  Young  Dream,''  at  the  close  of 
which  touching  melody,  delivered  in  a  very  quavering  rcnce,  he  burst  into 
tears  at  his  own  pathos,  and  sank  helplessly  on  the  floor ! 

What  share  the  image  of  Arabella  Hardback  had  in  reducing  him  to 
this  maudlin  state,  or  how  much  of  it  the  Widow  Cliquot  had  to  answer 
for,  is  a  question  which  I  leave  philosophers  and  pathologists  to  determine. 
Love,  however,  did  not  so  entirely  fill  the  mind  of  Grimshaw  as  to  leave 
it  without  room  for  the  entertainment  of  another  passion,  though  this, 
indeed,  may  have  bfeen  only  the  representation  of  love  under  another 
form.  It  was  plain  to  Spike,  who  assisted  in  raising  the  prostrate  Presi- 
dent— it  is  very  often  by  chances  of  this  kind  that  the  doctor  gets  hold  of 
his  diagnosis — that  jealousy,  in  the  shape  of  vehement  pugnacity,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  Grimsha\v*s  curiosity  respecting  Lofcus  Tippy.  Spike  knew 
Grimshaw  to  be  a  fierce  fellow— so  far,  at  least,  as  words  go— in  his 
ordinary  state  of  mind,  but  he  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  concentrated 
vehemence  of  his  fierceness  in  his  present  condition. 

*<  Let  me — get  at  him,"  he  growled,  as  the  medical  man  extended  a 
helping  hand—*'  let  me — get  at  him—I' say !  I'll  crush  him  like  a  midge 
or  a  bl-l-lack-b-b-bee-tle !" 

^'  Who  does  He  mean  ?"  asked  Spillikins,  a  very  mild  member  of  the 
club,  who  was  assisting  in  the  compassionate  work.  "  I  hope  it's  not  me ! 
I'm  sure  I've  done  nothing  to  offend  him  1" 

Grimshaw  uttered  a  loud  roar  at  that  moment,  as  he  was  lifted  on  his 
legs,  which  made  Spillikins  jump  back  a  couple  of  yards.  He  then 
doubled  his  fists  and  smote  the  air,  and  would  have  fallen  again,  had  not 
Spike  and  Armspoker  propped  him  up  between  them. 

'*  How  savage  he  is !"  said  Spillikins,  trembling. 

"  Very  !"  returned  Spike,  coolly.     **  But  we  must  get  him  along." 

"I'll  have — his— bl-lood  !"  ejaculated  Grimshaw.  "I'll  p-p-pound 
him  to  a  b-b-mummy !" 

These  were  the  last  threats  that  Spillikins  stayed  to  hear.  Persuaded 
that  he  was  the  person  menaced,  he  bolted  out  of  the  room. 

"  Spike,"  said  Grimshaw,  in  the  changeful  mood  which  comes  over 
gentlemen  whom  wine  has  overcome,  and  speaking  in  a  confidential  tone 
— "  Spike,  my  boy — I  say,  Spikey — ^you  don't  think  she  cares  for  BLiM, 
do  you  ?" 

^*Not  a  bit,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  doctor,  humouring  him  as- he 
would  have  humoured  a  patient — though  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
who  "  she"  was. 

"  I  was  sh-sh-shure  of  it,"  exclaimed  Grimshaw.  "  It's  m-m-me 
she's  fond  of— isn't  she?*  Not  that  swag-swag-swag-gerriug  pup-pup- 
pappy!" 

"  There  can't  be  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  soothing  Doctor;  "  now  come 
along — there — that's  right.  If  we  get  him  furly  outside,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Armspoker,  "  we'll  soon  trundle  him  home." 

They  did  get  him  into  the  street,  but  the  sight  of  a  policeman  walking 
past — as  lazily  as  a  policeman  only  can  walk — roused  his  ire  q|ice  more, 
and  he  struggled  violently  with  his  supporters.  The  night-watchman  who 
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bad  nniled  him  so  eraeliy  on  Chrigtauw  night  and  die  LienteQant  of  the 
Rojal  Pantry  were  Amrfounded  in  hie  mind  as  the  sane  indiiidaal 

'*  You  oame  down  npon  me  ki  the  f-f-fo^ !"  he  exdaimed — '*  you  bit 
me  orer  the  sm-mall  of  my  b-haek  with  year  wh-ip,  when  I  vasa't 
l-l*looldag,  but  I*ii  p'*{>-pAy  you  off  now;  I'll  g-g-grkid  yon  to  pow-pow- 
powder.     Come  on  !*' 

The  kiy  polioeinan  laughed  and  stnntered  on.  He  knew  the  **  United 
Lobetera,"  and  whnn  they  sang  a  little  too  Idnd,  would  tap  at  the  deor  to 
say  the  neighbears  wonkl  be  disturbed — which  meant,  **  I'm  ready  for  my 
glass  of  whisky"— Hmd  having  swallowed  the  Tefreshment,  the  Lobsten 
themselves  were  disturbed  no  more. 

**  I  wonder  when  all  this  hi^f^Moed  !'*  thought  Spike,  who  knew  oothiiig 
of  Ch'xmsbaw's  recent  adventures.  *'  One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  Bt 
has  net  always  been  so  full  of  courage  as  he  is  now.  Never  nund  kin, 
Grim,"  he  continued  aloud. 

**  My  name's  B- Banners,"  said  Grimshaw,  making  that  substitutkn 
of  b  for  m  so  firetjuent  with  tipsy  men  when  dealing  with  initial  ktten. 
«  B- Banners,  do  you  hear!  Not  Grimshaw !  She  likes  (he  name  of 
B- Banners.  Father  asked  me  to  go  and  see  theni  as  a  friend — friend  of 
the  family  I  am— saved  the  child's  life,  you  know — phmged  in  die  roar- 
ing waves— swam  to  the  b-boy — dragged  him  out  by  the  hair-^etemsl 
gprat-i-grat-itat-itude — ripen  to  warmer  senti^ment,  you  know.  *Fais- 
well,'  said  tlie  sculptor — ^net  the  first  b-b-baiden— came  here  for  &• 
fneDdship — took  away  love  !*  " 

'*  Where  does  she  live,  old  fellow  ?"  said  Spike,  thinking  to  find  it  ill 
out  by  suddenly  asking  the  question. 

Grimshaw  stopped  short,  and  steadied  htmeelf  as  well  as  he  could 
against  his  own  gate-post,  for  they  had  reached  his  ^ilU  at  last  He 
looked  cunningly  at  die  Doctor,  and  said : 

"  Ah,  you  want  to  cut  in,  do  you,  Spikey,  my  boy !  But  it  won't  do! 
She  wouldn't  look  at  you— nor  at  Armspoker  neither.  If  either  of  yoa 
two  fellows  attempt  to  get  in  my  way  I'll  knock  both  your  heads  to- 
gether. Dash  your  b-b-brains  out  on  the  p-p-pavement!  Thst^s 
to  say,  if  you've  got  any.     <  For  there's  nothmg  half  so  sweet  b  life  as 

love's  young  dream.     Oh,  there's  nothing ' "    But  before  he  cooki 

finish  the  line,  he  was  hustled  into  the  house.  Once  more  at  home,  s 
grave  sense  of  propriety  took  po^esskm  of  Grimshaw — and  thongh  kii 
movements  were  1^  steady  in  the  opinion  of  his  maid  than  of  hunsel^ 
he  managed  to  stagger  to  his  door  and  get  safely  into  bed,  carefully  ex- 
tinguishing Ae  ean^e  with  his  hat. 


XIX. 

THB  UOBSTSO  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

GRUfSHAW  awoke  next  menung  with  a  splitting  headache,  and — what 
was  even  wone— *with  the  ooascionsness  forced  upon  him  through  a  cloud 
of  dim  recollections  that  he  had  in  soaoe  way  misconducted  himself  tbe 
night  beft»e,  though  how  or  to  what  extent  he  could  not  positive^  call 
tomuML.  It  grated  upon  his  memory  that  he  had  thieatened  somebody, 
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•od  Aeftar  arose  that  he  should  be  called  to  aoeoant.  Nor  was  this  fear 
diminished  when  Sarah  knocked  at  his  door  with  the  8having*water,  and 
inlbrmed  him,  through  the  keyhole,  that  Mr.  Spike  had  called  and 
wished  p«rtic«larlj  to  see  him. 

Before  this  announcement  was  made,  Grimshaw  had  half  resolved  to 
stay  in  hed  all  day,  less  for  ike  ]purpose  of  recovering  his  headadie  thaa 
for  that  of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  some  xmpleasant  reneontrt;  thougfh 
had  he  been  cast  m  a  di£Fefftnt  mould  he  would  have  deckled  that  the 
sooner  a  difficulty  of  that  sort  is  got  over  the  better. 

^  Whv  did  you  lei  him  in  T  said  Grimsfaaw,  angrily.  "  You  should 
have  told  him  I  wasn't  up." 

^  I  did,  sir,"  zetumed  Sarah ;  *'  hot  he  said  that  was  what  he  expected, 
and  coned  o'  purpoae.     He  wished  to  know  if  you  was  hilL" 

Grimshaw  coondered  for  a  nwmest.  ^^  Perhi^  that  is  his  only  reason 
for  coming.  I  may  as  well  see  him.  He*ll  give  me  something  to  take 
awa^  this  infernal  headache.  Show  him  up !"  he  added,  aloud,  while  he 
straia^htsaed  the  bed*clothe8,^and  put  on,  without  much  difficult,  the  air 
of  a  laogQishing  invalid. 

Spike  entered  with  a  serious  countenance — a  fact  which  Grimshaw 
aotieed  as  he  eyed  him  through  a  chink  in  the  curtains. 

^  How  do  you  do.  Spike  P*  he  said,  in  a  fiunt  voieoy  at  the  same  time 
putting  ftnrth  a  dammy  hand. 

Spike,  who  had  taken  the  BKasure  of  his  ^end  with  tderal^  accuracy, 
and  was,  in  his  way,  a  desperate  wag,  replied: 

''  Oh,  I'm  very  well,  of  course.  A  doctor  always  is.  The  question  is, 
how  are  you  after  last  nieht's  business  ?" 

**'  Business !"  excUimed  Grimshaw,  roused  from  his  assumed  feebleness ; 
"  you  mean  die  supper  ?" 

"  The  supper,  yes— and  what  took  place  after  it" 

"  What  £/icf— take— place  ?"  stammered  Grimshaw,  the  gleam  of  hope 
&st  fading  away  which  the  first  part  of  Spike*s  reply  had  awakened. 

^  You  don't  oMau  to  say  you  have  forgotten  ?"  said  Spike. 

*<  I  have,  indeed,"  answered  Grimshaw,  in  breathless  anxiety. 

♦*  I'm  sorry  for  it,''  said  Spike,  gravely. 

<'  Why,  what  did  I  do  ?  Did  I  mill  anybody  ?  Did  I  ksock  any 
fellow  down  ?  My  knuckles  feel  rather  sore — one  of  them  has  all  the 
skin  rubbed  off." 

This  was  true  enough,  but  Grimshaw  did  ^it  by  stumbling  against  his 
own  gate-post 

<*How  very  strange!"  observed  Spike,  seemingly  in  deep  soliloquy* 
*<  How  very  strange  not  to  remember  such  things.  Truly,  as  Shakspeare 
says ^" 

«<  Oh,  hang  Shakspeai^/'  interrupted  Grimshaw,  hastily.  ''  He's 
always  saying  something.  I  don't  care  about  him.  What  do  you  fay? 
Tell  me,  Spike,  for  God^s  sake,  what  was  it  I  did.  I'm  not  above  making 
an  apology,  if  I  was  in  the  wrong.  I  dan*t  consider  it  manly  to  insult  a 
l(dk>w-creatnre  unless  he  gives  you  a  good  deal  of  provooatbn.  What 
was  it,  Spike?     Be  a  good  fellow  and  teU  me  ?" 

«  First  of  all,  there  was  the  policeman,  CoUins;  but  I  dare  say  we  can 
get  orer  that  with  half-a-crown.     You  didn't  hit  him  very  hard,  and 
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poUccMiien,  you  know,  can  stand  any  amount  of  banging.  They're  like 
the  eels — used  to  it." 

A  vision  of  a  policeman  crossed  Grimshaw's  sensoiium,  but  it  was  too 
ill-defined  to  shape  itself  into  anything  positive,  and  he  accepted  Spke's 
statement  without  question. 

'*  That,  however,"  continued  Spike,  ^'  was  nothing  to  what  followed." 

Grimshaw  trembled,  and  lay  silent. 

"  You  must  recollect  your  quarrel  with  Armspoker !"  said  Spike,  feeling 
his  way. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  returned  Grimshaw.  **  What  could  it  have  been  about? 
Armspoker  and  I  are  the  best  of  friends." 

*'  We  generally  quarrel  with  our  best  friends,"  observed  Spike,  senten- 
tiously  ;  "  particularly  when  it  so  happeoi  that  we  are  the  worse  for  beer. 
The  abuse,  then,  which  you  heaped  on  Armspoker  has  wholly  escaped  your 
memory  ?" 

"Entirely." 

**  And  the  way  you  walked  into  him  just  under  the  lamp-post,  when, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  abrasion  of  the  skin  from  your  knuckles  took 
place?" 

Grimshaw  could  only  groan  out  a  negative,  amazed  at  his  own  prowess, 
for  in  his  sober  moments  nothing  could  have  induced  him  to  say  a  croa 
word  to  the  man  he  was  accused  of  pummelling  so  severely, — Armspoker 
being  a  stiff-built,  double-jointed  fellow,  whom  it  would  hardly  have  been 
pleasant  for  a  prizefighter  to  encounter.  At  length  Grimshaw  took  heart 
to  inquire : 

'*  Did  I  punish  him  much?" 

**  More  than  I  should  like,  I  can  tell  you.  Luckily,  however,  he  isn't 
marked.  But  it's  an  awkward  business.  And  that,  of  course,  has  brought 
me  here,  you  know." 

"  Has  he — sent  me — a  challenge?"  g^ped  Grimshaw. 

"  Something  very  like  it,"  replied  Spike. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Grimshaw,  feebly, — **  I  thought  that  duelling  wasn't 
allowed  now." 

"  The  practice,"  observed  Spike,  "  is  not  so  prevalent,  certainly,  as  it 
used  to  be;  but  some  people  have  old-fashioned  notions,  and  Armspoker, 
I'm  afraid,  is  one  of  them." 

"  But  the  police  always  interfere  in  these  cases?"  suggested  the  hero. 

"  When  they  get  wind  of  it,"  dryly  returned  the  Doctor. 

"And — and — couldn't  they,"  asked  Grimshaw,  struggling  between 
shame  and  eagerness  for  his  safety — "  couldn't  they  be  told  ?" 

Thinking  that  he  had  carried  the  joke  far  enough,  Spike  made 
answer : 

"  I  don't  exactly  see  how  that  is  to  be  brought  about.  But  come, 
Grimshaw,  I  don't  mind  stretching  a  point  to  serve  you.  Perhaps  tKb 
matter  can  be  settled  without  going  to  extremities.  Armspoker  may  pos- 
sibly be  inclined  to  accept  an  apology." 

All  Grimshaw's  energy  revived  on  hearing  these  encouraging  words^ 
With  a  firmness  which,  a  few  moments  before,  he  would  have  been  utterly 
incapable  of  showing,  he  grasped  Spike's  two  hands  and  shook  them 
lustily.  His  uttecance,  however,  came  forth  spasmodically.  "  He  shall 
have  any— apology — ^he  likes; — only — ^let  the   thing — be   kept  quiet. 
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Tell  him,"  he  murmured,  with  more  vivacity — "  tell  him  I  never  meant 
to  ofTeod  him  by  word  or  deed.  He's  the  last  person  in  the  world  I  should 
think  of — annoying  in  any  way.  It  was  all  a  mistake, — all  owing  to  that 
cursed  champagne  !'* 

"  Well,"  said  Spike,  "  I'll  see  what  I  can  do ;  but  you  must  remember 
one  thing.  If  Armspoker  accepts  your  apology,  you  must  never  mention 
the  subject  yourself.  Let  it  quite  go  by  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  and 
if  he  should  happen  to  allude  to  last  night's  goings  on,  just  laugh  it  off, 
you  know." 

**  I  take  m^  solemn  oath,"  siud  Grimshaw,  energetically,  ^*  I'll  never 
broach  the  matter  to  man,  woman,  or  child !" 

"  On  that  condition,  then,"  said  Spike,  '<  I  promise  you  that  Armspoker 
shall  be  appeased.     But  I  have  not  quite  done  with  you  yet" 

Grimshaw  grew  pale  again,  while  the  Doctor  continued :         * 

"  Besides  the  things  you  did  last  night — you  talked  a  good  deal.  About 
a  certain  little  love-affair,  for  instance.  I  pry  into  no  man's  secrets,  but 
half-revelations,  you  know,  are  worth  nothing :  they  only  put  folks  on 
wrong  scents,  and  get  the  speaker  into  trouble.  Armspoker  heard  what 
yoo  said  as  well  as  myself.  In  his  rough  sort  of  way  he  may  be  doinfi^ 
some  mischief  unless  I  put  him  on  his  guard.  I  think  I  have  acquired 
some  right  to  your  confidence." 

"  Certainly  you  have,"  replied  Grimshaw,  rejoiced  to  find  there  were 
no  more  duels  in  petto. 

'^  Well,  then,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Who 
istheUdy?" 

"  I  may  trust  to  your  honour  ?" 

"  As  freely  as  to  your  own." 

'*  Well,  then,  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  g^nt  living  out  at  Hendon — a 
Mr.  Hardback.  His  place  is  called  Conger  Hsdl.  He's  very  rich, 
I  believe.  In  hct^  he  has  a  large  business  in  the  City.  He's  in  the  fish 
line." 

'*  And  you  want  to  hook  his  daughter.  Ha  I  ha !  ha !"  remarked 
Spike,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  prided  himself  on  the  smartness  of 
his  puns,  and  was  always  the  nrst  to  laugh  at  them.  ''  But  tell  me,"  he 
went  on,  *'  isn't  somebody  else  nibbling  at  the  same  bait  ?" 

**  Perhaps,"  returned  Grimshaw.  **  But  how  came  you  to  know  ?  Are 
you  acquainted  with  the  parties?" 

'*  To  tell  you  the  truth,  no !  Not  the  family  you  speak  of.  But  I've 
been  to  school,  Grim.  Two  and  two  make  four,  and  when  this  and  that 
are  put  together,  it's  not  very  difficult  to  make  out  the  sum  total.  You 
have  a  rival,  and  his  name,  I  suspect,  is ** 

Spike  paused,  and  looked  Grimshaw  full  in  the  &oe,  as  if  expecting 
him  to  fill  up  the  blank. 

*'  The  man  we  were  talking  of  yesterday,'*  said  Grimshaw,  rather  re- 
luctantly. 

•*  Exactly.     I  knew  it.     My  patient.  Colonel  Loftus  Tippy  I" 

**  You  won't  betray  me,  Spike  ?"  exclidmed  Grimshaw,  eagerly. 

^'  Trust  me,"  replied  the  other,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Spike  spoke  with  perfect  sincerity.  He  was  by  nature,  if  not  by  pro- 
fession, inquisitive ;  and  in  the  whole  of  this  conversation,  besides  the  fun 
which  he  wished  to  enjoy,  his  chief  object  had  been  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
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conceroiog  Grimsbaw'a  half-utterad  secret,  when  in  hii  tipsy  humour  hs 
had  threatened  to  annihyate  acmiebody  'or  odier,  and  adTorted  to  an  va- 
known  lady.  Having  acoompUsfaed  his  pmpose,  he  now  rose  to  tib 
leave. 

"  By-the-by,**  he  said)  **jon  lock  a  little  seedy,  Grim.  Stomaoh  oat 
of  order?" 

<'  Head  aches  dreadftdly,''  replied  Grimshaw. 

'*  Take  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  and  essence  of  poppennint.  Tksfi 
the  best  thing :  put  you  to  rights  in  no  time.  I'll  send  yon  over  s 
dose.  After  that,  if  you  stiU  M  qater,  go  out  and  take  a  good  lattfing 
walk." 

*^  I  won't  go  to  business  to-day." 

<'  No.  I  suppose  not.  Get  into  the  country.  As  fiar  as  Headsa,"  b 
added,  ^niling. 

<<  I  will,"  said  Grimshaw,  <<  if  I  don't  fisel  better  after  the  doaa.  Bat 
stay,  Spike.  You're  sure  about  Armspoker  ?  Fm  not  likely  to  meat  Ibbl 
I  should  not  like  to  do  so  tiH  yon've  seen  him,  for  fear  of  seoideots.  I 
might  be  roused  again,  yov  know,  and  so  might  he.  We  might  do  emk 
other  a  misdiief,  without  intending  it." 

^'  Jdake  yourself  easy  on  thai  score/'  returned  Spike^  smiHng.  "  Fll 
go  to  him  uie  first  thing,  as  soon  as  I've  sent  your  mixture.  1  may  give 
the  half-crown  to  CoUins^  I  suppose,  if  I  aaeet  him  ?" 

"  Do,"  said  Grimshaw,  taking  his  purse  from  the  table^  deae  at  hand. 
<<  Give  him  two  half*crowns,  and  tell  him  to  hold  his  tongue.'' 

Collins,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  serviceable  ally  of  the  United  Lofastiff, 
and  Spike  had  no  objection  to  reward  him  a*  the  expense  of  Gtim^v, 
so  he  put  the  Bye  shillings  in  his  pocket  and  wient  his  way,  eoosidsnblj 
entertained  with  the  issue  of  his  momrag's  visit,  leaving  Grimdnw  to 
meditate  on  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  through  the  impetuosity— k 
really  began  to  think  so— the  impetuosity  of  his  own  dating  natnra 


XX. 

PRSPiLXXTIOHS  FOB  COKQUEST. 

Acting  upon  Spike's  advice,  Grimshaw  stretched  his  lega  as  fitf  si 
Hendon,  and  babg  in  that  neighbourhood  thought  it  would  be  ^enlj 
civil" — the  sly  felbw— to  call  at  Conger  HalL  Unloekilj^  however,  jait 
as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  and  vraa  crossii^  the  meoioraUe  bridge, 
he  saw  Mr.  Hardback's  carriage  come  out  and  turn  in  the  oppoote 
direction.  His  intended  visit  was»  therefore,  a  ooap  mamqui;  but  the 
civil  thing  was  still  in  his  power,  and  he  left  a  handful  of  cards  at  die 
lodge,  wSh  an  elahomte  flourish  of  compliments  for  ^  the  ladies^"  whidi, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  were  not  conveyed  by  the  gatekeeper. 

The  simple  act  of  calling  was,  however,  productive  of  its  vewaid,  for 
three  days  afterwards  Grim^w  found,  on  his  return  from  the  City,  tint 
Mr.  Hardback's  card  had  been  left  in  return,  with  a  note  bearing  las 
address  in  very  delicate  feminine  handwriting.  We  will  asf  nodnag 
about  the  heart's  instinct— under  the  circumstances  there  was  no  need  i 
appealing  to  it — but  merely  <d)serve  that  Grimshaw  at  < 
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had  penned  the  mitsiTe  which  now  presented  itself  to  hh  d^ghted  eyet« 
Of  course,  in  true  lover-like  haste,  he  tore  it  open,  and  read  as  follows : 

'*Mr.  and  Miss  Hardback  request  the  honour  of  Mr.  Manners^s  com- 
pany to  dinner  on  Saturday,  the  27th  inst^  at  seren  o'clock.  The  &vottr 
of  an  answer  is  requested." 

Simple  words,  yet,  to  a  sensitive  organisation  like  Grimshaw's,  more 
potmit  to  stir  the  blood  than  a  declaration  of  war  from  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  which,  indeed^  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  invitation  to 
dionerl 

Hovr  many  sheets  of  note-paper  Grimshaw  spoalt^^befiore  he  returned 
an  answer  to  his  mind,  it  skills  not  to  enumerate.  Not  particularly 
conversant  widi  the  laws  of  etiquette,  bat  above  all  things  eflainently 
"  p<^ite£iir — as  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  cockpit  of  a  man-o^wat  aro 
in  the  habit  of  sayiag"— he  could  not  bring  himself  to  confine  his  reply  to 
cold,  formal  terms  of  aecepUoce,  but  added  the  *'  happiness  he  fislt  at  the 
prospect  a£brded  Imoi  of  enjoying  the  agreeable  society  of  Mr.  asd  Miss 
Hardback,  together  with  that  of  Mrs.  Nibbletit,  to  whom  he  (iMLr.  Man- 
ners) begged  to  present  his  most  respectful  compliments,  with  the  hope 
that  Miss  Handbaek^s  interesting  nephew  had  quite  recovered  hom  me 
efiects  of  the  accident  whkh  his  (Mr.  MaoBers'e)  trivial  aid  had  provi- 
dently been  the  means  of  "—at  a  loes  for  the  right  word,  he  added— 
"  averting,"  which,  if  it  expressed  his  meaning,  did  so  at  the  expense  of 
grammar,  the  effects  he  spoke  of — a  probsible  cold  in  the  bead— being 
quite  independent  of  Grimshaw's  interference^  Grimshaw,  however,  felt 
pn^DCtly  satisfied  that  he  had  at  but  succeeded  in  preducmg  a  literary 
raaaterpiace,  and  wrote  a  fair  copy  of  his  answer  before  be  sent  the 
or^^inai  to  the  pott. 

Grimshaw's  exultation  was  nnbonnded.  Spike  being  now  in  Us  ^con- 
fidence, he  showed  the  invitation  to  him,  revealed  its  purport  at  tbe^ 
United  Lobsters  by  obs«rvin|^  at  the  chib,  in  an  oflf-band  sort  of  way, 
that  he  could  not  be  present  at  the  weekly  meeting  on  the  27th,  being 
particokrly  engaged  to  a  large  dinaer-party  at  Headon,  and,  of  course, 
made  Fogo  awaee  of  the  pleasure  that  was  in  store  for  him.  Spike, 
smilin^y,  offered  his  oongratuktKMM ;  the  United  Lobstere  provokingly 
asked  no  questions,  and  Fogo  obaerved-— in  a  tone  of  jealouay,  aa  Grim- 
shaw thought— diat  ^'  he  had  heer'd  from  Bouncer  soch  were  to  be  the 
case,  but,  not  koewing  of  the  parties,  wasn't  bis-self  invited."  Onnuhaw 
— te  uae  his  own  words-— would  have  **  waited  on  his  honourable  col- 
leagoe,  to  offer  his  respectful  thanks  in  that  ^quarter,*'  but  Bouncer  just 
^u  was  absent  from  business,  and  the  compliment  wa^  necessarily 
deferred. 

As  the  day  of  the  £nner-party  drew  near,  Grimshaw  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  Whether  he  "bulled"  it  or  "beared"  it  on  'Change  he 
hardly  laiew,  and  his  "colleaguee"  en  mmsie  began  to  think  there  was 
something^  "  queer"  about  him-— an  ominous  expression  when  applied  to 
a  comnaercial  man,  being  liable  to  a  double  interpetation  i  the  state  of  his 
head  and.  the  conditioa  of  hi»  pocket.  It  was  remarked  by  the  derk  in 
ChrimsliAw's  office — and  you  may  be  sure  he  circulated  his  renuurks — that 
his  pnncipal  now  was  always  talking  to  hiHisell^  scribbling  on  scraps  of 
pi^eE,  which  he  tore  up  and  threw  into  the  fire»  and  jumping  up  firom 
ks  stool  to  look  at  himself  in  the  little  square  looking-glass,  stuck  full  of 
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business- cards,  which  hung  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  inner  room. 
Beast  of  a  clerk  !     Misjudging,  misconceiving  idiot! 

As  Grimshaw  said  of  Fogo — he  had  never  been  in  love,  or  he  would  at 
once  have  instantly  recognised  the  symptoms.  "  Talking  to  himself!'* 
Why,  of  course,  he  was  addressing  her.  *'  Scribblbg  on  writing- 
paper!"  What  could  they  be,  but  verses  in  praise  of  her?  As  to 
"  looking  at  himself  in  the  glass"— is  there  not  the  authority  of  Shak- 
speare  in  such  or  similar  proceedings  (though  Grimshaw,  like  our  ever- 
green Premier,  thought  Shakspeare  "  an  overrated  man,"  if  he  did  not 
go  the  length  of  absolutely  calling  him  **a  humbug")?  If  Benedick 
«*  brush'd  his  hat  o'  mornings,"  that  he  might  make  a  more  presentable 
appearance  before  Beatrice,  surely  to  look  at  himself  in  the  glass  was, 
under  Grimshaw's  circumstances,  a  legitimate  transaction !  The  instance 
of  Benedick  was  even  yet  more  apt.  The  Messineso  lover-in-spite-of- 
himself  was  accused  by  Claudio  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  barber,  and  as 
Grimshaw  surveyed  his  reflected  proportions  on  the  day  of  the  dinner  at 
Conger  Hall,  he  thought  he  had  better  follow  Benedick's  example. 

"  Yes !"  he  said,  "  I  must  get  my  hair  nicely  cut  this  afternoon." 

Grimshaw's  direct  route  to  St.  John's  Wood  lay  along  Holbom,  but 
there  being  no  such  thing  as  a  fieuhionable  tonsor  on  that  line  of  commu- 
nication, he  went  by  way  of  Fleet-street,  remembering  that  there  were 
some  first-rate  hair-cutting  rooms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Temple  Ba^ 
which  he  had  frequently  noticed,  but  never  yet  tried. 

The  esUblishment  of  Messrs.  Millefleurs  and  Bandoline  deserved  the 
reputation  it  had  long  borne,  but  in  these  days  of  prog^r^,  when  people 
stop  at  nothing,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  and 
had,  of  course,  adopted  the  last  improvements.  Conspicuously,  therefbie, 
above  their  shop- window  was  blazoned,  in  letters  of  gold,  the  following 
announcement : 

'<  HaIR-BRUSHINO  BT  MACHmERT." 

"  I  will  try  this  new  process,"  said  Grimshaw,  as,  with  a  jaunty  lur, 
he  stepped  into  the  shop,  and  was  requested  to  walk  up-stairs. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  have  your  hair  cut,  sir  ?"  said  a  tall,  deep-voiced, 
slowly  speaking,  but  affable  gentleman,  with  a  profusion  of  luxuriant 
whisker,  which  made  him  a  magnificent  shop-advertisement. 

There  are,  at  the  present  day,  two  classes  of  &shionable  haiidresBers : 
the  superbly-silent,  who  evidently  disdain  the  occupation  they  follow,  and 
say  nothing  of  the  articles  '*  sold  below  ;"  and  the  gravely- profesnonal, 
who  condescend  to  praise  their  wares,  but  only  do  so  in  tne  interests  of 
science.     To  this  latter  category  belonged  the  person  in  question. 

As  soon  as  Grimshaw  was  properly  muffled  and  placed,  the  philosopher 
began: 

*'  This  is  the  first  time,  sir,  that  you  have  honoured  our  establishnieiit? 
Ah,  I  thought  so !  We  generally  recognise  our  own  mode  of  treatmeot 
Our  manipulation  is  peculiar — as  well  as  th^  system  on  which  we  proceed. 
Your  hair,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  is  harsher  than  I  could  wish — mow 
wirier,  in  fact,  than  is  pleasant  to  yourself.  I  see  the  reason.  You  have 
never  used  our  Promethean  Elixir.  The  human  hair,  you  will  permit  me 
to  observe,  sir,  can  be  made  to  assume  the  most  appropriate  form  when 
first  it  exudes  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  by  a  proper  cultivation,— a 
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neglect  of  which  causes  it  to  germinate  in  an  nnsightlj  wildness,  so  to 
speaki  highly  detrimental  to  its  appearance  and — if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
MY  80 — to  the  possessor.  Our  principal  formula,  sir,  is  the  Promethean 
Elixir,  for  fine  germinations,  but  we  have  a  second,  for  stiffer  growths, 
our  Badgerine— which  would  suit  you  exactly,  sir.  The  qualities  in  each 
of  these  inventions  are  adapted  to  the  individual  case.  The  Elixir  con- 
tains a  larger  proportion  of  gelatinum  than  the  Badgerine,  the  basis  of 
which,  I  have  no  objection  to  say  so,  is  one  of  the  sulphine  preparations. 
Baring  made  the  study  of  the  human  hair  our  particular  forte,  we  pro- 
ceed entirely,  sir,  on  scientific  principles.  Oxide  of  manganese,  phosphate 
of  lime,  silicia,  and  sulphur,  are  its  chief  support         ** 

<<I  always  thought,"  interrupted  Grimslmw,  overwhelmed  by  this  dis- 
play of  knowledge — ''  I  always  thought  that  bear's  grease  was  about  the 
best  thing  you  could  use." 

"  The  bear,  sir,"  returned  the  professor,  '<  is  a  hybemating  animal :  he 
sleeps  away  the  winter.  Man's  province,  sir,  is  activity— all  the  year 
lound.  If  we  only  applied  bear's  grease  to  the  human  hair,  man  would 
cease  to  display  that  wide-awakefulness,  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  which  is 
his  chief  characteristic.  On  this  account,  sir,  we  never  eliminate  bear's 
grease,  pooty  sample,  as  the  French  say :  we  always  modifv  it  with  some 
chemical  auxiliary  when  we  employ  it,  but  we  greatly  prefer  the  glyce- 
rine substances  extracted  from  the  badger,  which  g^ves  its  name  to  our 
second  formula.  You  will  allow  me,  sir,  I  hope,  to  put  you  up  a  flask— 
we  have  them  of  all  sizes,  from  half-a-crown  to  a  guinea.  The  last  are 
by  far  the  cheapest,  as  a  gentleman  has  in  the  guinea  flask  twelve  times 
as  much  as  in  the  two*and-sixpenny  one :  it  improves,  besides,  by  being 
kept  in  bulk." 

Here  was  a  sad  fedling  off,  from  the  wonders  of  science  to  the  desire  of 
gab,  but  such  is  the  philosophy  of  hairdressers — as  of  some  other  occu- 
pations. There  was  another  reason  why  the  professor  wound  up  at  this 
point :  he  had  cut  as  much  of  Grimshaw's  stubble  as  the  stockbroker,  who 
bad  a  glass  before  him,  would  permit. 

^  You  mean  to  try  the  machine,  sir  ?"  asked  the  operator,  when  he 
had  taken  Grimshaw's  order  for  a  medium  flask  at  half  a  guiuea. 

'^  Oh  yes,"  was  the  cheerful  reply — '^  it  was  chiefly  on  that  account  I 
came  here."' 

'*  You  are  quite  right,  sir— a  hand-brush  would  not  do  justice  to  your 
back  hair,  it's  so  uncommonly  thick  and  strong!  Have  the  kindness  to 
step  this  way.     The  sensation  you  will  find  is  delightful." 

Ushered  into  the  next  room,  Grimshaw  found  several  other  persons 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  operation.  They  were  seated  in  a  row  on  a  long 
oench,  and  above  their  heads  depended  a  series  of  broad,  parallel  leathern 
straps,  passing  over  rollers  fixed  in  the  ceiling,  which  were  set  in  motion 
by  a  machine  elsewhere.  In  each  of  the  pair  of  straps  was  set  a  formid- 
able-looking brush,  made  of  the  strong^  bristles,  connected  with  wire, 
which  was  held  steadily  to  the  back  of  the  head  by  the  manipulator  while 
the  straps  performed  their  gyrations.  Grimshaw,  as  the  last  comer,  took 
his  seat  at  one  end  of  the  bench,  and  the  signal  being  given  to  the  boy 
who  turned  the  machine  below,  the  process  beg^. 

A  violent  rasp,  suggestive  of  being  suddenly  scalped,  was  the  first  ot 
the  **  delightful"  sensations,  and  Grimshaw  internally  denounced  the  in- 
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Ttntiony  hmfmg  tfast  tb*  opeiaAioii.  wottld.  be  cpiidibt  •va ;.  bat  aa  bis 
co*inattt  m  waffmnug  only  wineed  Mni  mmia  wiy  £mw%.  he  dbfr  gtiimed 
and  bove  it  Then  fi^qmd  WKtBtAy  grindiag,  ocl  sh^  — jcawioa  <£ 
shocks^  wbtcfa,  pedutpiy  in  time^  ha  nifht  httPe  got  aenstomecLtOr  bat 
for  a  mofi  imtowaid  circttnstanoei  Gnmshasv'a  nil  of  kair^  aa  wb^  bava 
juat  been  told,  ^as  of  aa  extremely  ohitioate  natnxe — the  braak  baoonung 
entangled  stnok  ^aat  in  it^  and  the  itrapi.  airifUy  whiding,.  he  ivaf  &idj 
lifted  off  hit  seat 

'<  HiUoa  I"  cried  he,  all  oi  a  sadden*  ''  What  thfr  dflnriTa  thia?  Wboe 
am.  I  going  to  ?" 

Grimshaw  might  well  bA,  Onwasd  fped  the  straas^.  hit  dang  tie 
bnuh,  and  highn:  still  zose  Gitmahai^  riionting  and  kieking^  bat  sfl  io 
▼ain. 

^'My  bead!  my  head!"  he  screamed;  and  scaxeely  weie  the  wordt^ 
uttered  before  he  wns  jammed  i^ainsfe  the  ceiling,,  hangiag  by  the  hair 
like  atnotiiec  Absakmu 

Gfeat  was  the  oonateanaition  acannd  I  The  assistent  shouted  to  tlie 
bey  who  turned  the  handle  of  the  maohine  to  kave  off,  bnt  he^  sepposing 
he  did  not  torn,  fast  enough,  redoubled  his  energieSf  and  ateveiy  tarn 
fresh  tortnrea  wen  inflieted  on  the  unhapfiy  stockbuakeiv  to  whose  kss 
everybody  now  was  clinging,  in  order  to  effeet  bia.  nlease.  At  lengta, 
by  diint  (xt  smuggling  on  his  part  and  tugging  on  thaib  of  his  alliea^  be 
came  with  a  heavy  thump  to  die  ground,  minua  neady  half  thftflowiog 
locks  on  whidi  he  so  much  prided  himself  and  smarting  like  Manyaa 
after  be  wae  flayed.  This  was  bad  enough ;  but  the  roars  of  laug)^ 
whidi  aoeompanied  the  efforts  to  rescue  him,  and  the  ill-suppressed  mbtb 
that  greeted  him  when  he  rose  from  the  floor,  were  even  more  annoying 
than  the  pain  be  snfiBared.  He  would  willingly  hasFO  "  pitched  into** 
them  all  round,  but  (Mrudenee  obtained  the  mastery  over  anger,  and  be 
manfully  refrained  mm  admiaisieting  the  wdl-ra^ted  punishment. 
On  heanng  the  oatery,  Messieafs  Mili<Setini  and  Banddline  mshed  op- 
stairs. 

'*  O  Ciel !"  cried  MiUefleum,  •<  vot  is  happen  ?" 
"  Gracious  !*'  ejaculated  Bandoline,  unaUe  to  adc  any  questions. 
When  the  accent  was  explained,  both,  partners  were  full  of  com- 
miseration for  Grimshaw. 

"  Apply  some  of  the  Proraetheaa  £lizui  to  the  pacts,  Mr.  Vulliamj,'' 
said  Bandoline,  addressing  the  deep*Toioed  assistant.  "  No  charge,  sir,'' 
he  added,  turning  to  Grimshaw — **  only  too  happy  to-  alleriate !" 

Whether  there  was  any  healmg  virtue  or  not  in  the  elixir^  the  mli- 
cation  was  sootiung,  and  Grimshaw  was  at  last  able  to  leave  the  m^ 
A  cab  was  called,  and  he  drove  home,  not  at  all  in  condition  for  dining 
out  that  evening— but,  judge  of  the  intensity  of  his  pastion  for  Arabella 
Hardback,  he  determined,  notwithstanding  ms  sufferings^,  to  do  so !  Who 
after  this  shall  say  that  heroism  is  extinct  on  earth  ! 

What  success  rewarded  him  ai  Mr.  Hardback's  dinner-party  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CUPID  AND  CHRISTMAS. 

Bt  J.  £..CikfiPBKTSIL 

Gtipii),  none  oould  .t^  the  reason^ 

Yentuted  onuk.  one  Cbri8tiHis<4ar7, 
GBBiMfiMAm  iBody  "  loa'xe  out .  of  aeaaon, 

Sillj  urdiiii  go  awaj; 
You'll. cstdLOoid  without  your  trousecB^. 

&tt  the  snow  is  on  the  ground;" 
Bold  he  waS)  as  you'll  allow,  sin^ 

There  in  winter  to  be  found. 
But  the  god — 'twas  very  stupid — 

Mstdt  his  mind  up  iiiere  to  stay, 
**  Eor  I  want  to  see;'*  said  Cupid, 

"What  you  do  when  Fin  away.** 

CBBi8iMA8,.like  a  good  old  feUow, 

Cu£XD  wrapped,  beaeath  hia  rest^. 
Took  his  seat,  and  then^t  mtUow; 

Where  red  lips  the  wine-cup  preesM'; 
But,  as  Chbibtmas  sipped  the  neotar, 

All  at  once  he  felt  him  go, 
There  sat  Cupid,  bold  as  Hector, 

Swinging  in  the  mistletoe: 
All  the  pretty  giirls  upstarted, 

Grather'd  "neath  the  pearly  bough. 
Then  said  Cxtpid,  still  light-hearted, 

*'Ha!  my  boys,  I  have  you  now." 

Christmas  scarce  to  speak  waa  able,. 

Such  a  breach  of  faith  as  this! 
All  the  young  lads  left  the  table. 

Vowing  they  would  have  a  kissc 
Then  arose  such  shouts  of  laughter, 

Chbisthaa  said,  in  aceentaldnd. 
With  the  Holly  ever  after 

Mistletoe  should  be  combined. 
l%is  they  tell  us  is  the  reason 

Ever  since  it  doth  appear 
Lovs  is  never  out  of  season, 

CxjpiD  triumphs  all  the  year. 


2b2 
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AUEBSTADT  AND  JENA. 

The  memmrs  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Wtirtemberg  have  already  supplied 
us  vfith  two  curious  chapters  connected  with  the  history  of  Bussia  and 
Austria.  In  our  present  article  we  purpose  to  employ  the  same  authority 
to  show  how  Napoleon  taught  Prussia  a  terrible  lesson.  In  our  artide 
on  Austerliti,  we  found  the  blue  coats  laughing  because  the  Austrian 
white  coi^ts  had  been  so  terribly  thrashed  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz:  only  a 
year  later  and  the  time  came  for  the  laugh  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  white 
coats.  For  Bonaparte  was  justified  in  saying,  *'  the  Prussians  are  eren 
more  stupid  than  the  Austrians,"  as  he  most  fully  proved  at  Jena  and 
elsewhere.  Still  we  must  do  the  Austrians  the  justice  of  saying  that  they 
did  not  openly  display  their  delight  at  the  result  of  Jena.  Even  more — 
had  not  tne  Prussian  policy  in  1806  been  so  utterly  undeserving  of  con- 
fidence, Prussia  would  probably  have  had  the  aid  of  Austria  in  her  deci- 
sive contest  with  Napoleon.  For  although  Austria  was  still  bleeding 
severely  from  the  wounds  of  1806,  she  was  convinced  that  taking  up 
arms  again  was  a  mere  question  of  time.  Count  von  Stadion  knew  that 
no  permanent  peace  with  France  was  possible,  and  hence  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  administration  he  strove  to  place  Austria  in  a  position  to 
continue  the  interrupted  contest.  He  also  clearly  understood  that  an  ofien- 
sive  and  defensive  alliance  between  the  two  great  German  powers  was  so 
imperious  necessity,  but  also  that  this  was  impossible  so  long  as  Haugwitx 
guided  the  policy  of  Berlin,  In  September,  1806,  he  wrote  to  Gents  that 
Austria  intended  to  remain  neutnU,  because  Prussia  had  not  seriously 
requested  an  alliance,  and  because  there  was  no  trusting  to  Haugwits; 
but  he  was  careful  to  add,  "  I  believe  that  the  existing  crisis  affects  us  $s 
much  as  Prussia,  and  however  great  our  present  difficulties  may  be^ 
neither  the  emperor  nor  myself  will  ever  think  of  really  separating  oar 
cause  from  the  Prussian.''  Gentz  at  once  hinted  as  much  to  the  cabinet 
of  Berlin,  but  Haugwitz  was  blinded  by  self-conceit,  and  made  no  effort 
to  evade  the  collectiog  storm. 

Prussia  must  infallibly  fiill,  because  she  was  the  Prussia  of  1806.  She 
had  erred  in  leaving  her  sword  in  the  scabbard  in  1806,  and  committed  an 
equal  error  by  drawing  it  in  1806.  Instead  of  making  every  effort  to 
win  Austria  as  an  ally,  she  preferred  trusting  to  the  half  promises  of 
Russia,  whose  assistance  must  arrive  too  late,  owing  to  the  precipitatioo 
with  which  matters  were  hurrying  on.  After  breaking  up  the  third  coali- 
tion, Napoleon  was  determined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  for  crumpling 
up  Prussia,  or  even  to  create  the  opportunity.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1806  he  pUiyed  like  a  cat  with  the  poor  mouse  Prussia,  that  fimcied 
itself  a  lion.  This  cat  pUy  was  at  the  same  time  artful  and  arrogant 
While  committing  acts  of  insulting  violence,  he  offered  perfidious  advice, 
such  as  that  Prussia  should  form  a  North  German  Confederation  under 
his  protectorate,  while  his  agents  at  Cassel  actively  strove  to  crush  the 
idea  of  such  a  confederation  in  the  bud.  In  order  to  complete  tlie  isola- 
tion of  Prussia  the  French  cabinet  coquetted  with  Russia,  and  even  with 
England,  whose  Whig  ministry  was  paving  the  way  for  a  peace.  In  the 
interviews  which  Talleyrand  had  for  this  purpose  with  Lonl  Yarmouth,  it 
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w88~evideDt  that  Napoleon  regarded  Germany  as  his  property.     Talley- 
rand went  so  far  as  to  offer  the  Hanse  Towns  as  a  compensation  for  the 
King  of  Naples.     Of  coarse  no  consideration  was  given  to  Prussia.     Tjie 
alliance  between  France  and  Prussia  in  March  nad  made  Hanover  a 
Prussianprovinee :  but  when  Lord  Yarmouth  declared  that  the  restora- 
tion of  Hanover  to  George  HI.  must  be  the  preliminary  to  any  further 
negotiations,  Talleyrand  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  Hanover  should  make 
no  difficulty."     It  is  only  a  pity  that  an  "  honest"  Frederick  William  HI. 
behaved  as  honourably  virith  the  alliance  as  did  the  ''  perfidious**  Napoleon. 
The  ink  with  which  the  King  of  Prussia  had  signed  the  treaty  was  scarce 
dry  ere  he  formed  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  march  with  Russia  against  France.     The 
reports  which  the  Prussian  envoy  Lucchesini  sent  from  Paris  as  to  Napo- 
leon's readiness  to  g^ve  back  Hanover  to  George  IIL,  caused  tremendous 
excitement  in  Berlin.     On  August  10th,  Frederick  William  ordered  the 
moHlisation  of  his  array.     This  drawing  the  sword,  while  a  year  too  late, 
was  at  the  same  time  premature  by  some  months.     Prussia  was  quite  un- 
prepared, for  she  stood  alone  to  withstand  the  superior  forces  of  Napoleon. 
The  recent  breach  with  England  was  not  sufficiently  repaired  for  any  help 
to  be  expected  from  that  quarter.     The  imperial  friend  in  Petersburg, 
when  urgently  entreated  in  September,  sent  off  an  auxiHary  corps  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  but  the  affair  was  ended  long  ere  these  columns 
could  reach  the  scene  of  action.     Saxony  was  forced  to  join,  for  which 
the  elector  apologised  beforehand  at  Paris,  but  this  compulsion  could  not 
be  employed  agamst  the  more  distant  Hesse  Cassel.     While  the  ministry 
were  swaggering  with  the  sword  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  defences  of 
the  country  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  shameful  state.     Even  in  the 
matter  of  food  for  powder  Prussia  was  far  inferior :  with  the  aid  of  the 
Saxons  she  could  only  bring  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  men 
into  the  field,  while  the  Emperor  of  the  French  led  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  troops  agsdnst  Prussia,  ex- 
dusive  of  the  contingents  of  his  German   satraps.      And  these  were 
veteran  troops,  full  of  national  pride,  and  possessed  by  the  demon  of 
elory,  commatided  by  the  first  general  in  the  world— -a  general  who  handled 
his  strategic  machine  as  a  virtuoso  does  his  instrument. 

And  the  Prussian  army  ?  It  was  an  old  Fritzish  caput  tnortuum^a 
brilliant  ^ecimen  of  noble  arrogance  and  self-esteem.  In  spite  of  a  few 
modest  efforts  on  the  part  of  Frederick  William  to  moderate  the  brutality 
of  the  officers,  the  private  was  still  treated  on  the  footing  of  the  good 
old  times — that  is  to  say,  like  a  wild  beast,  who  could  only  acquire  the 
necessary  training  and  discipline  by  a  shower  of  blows  and  running  the 
gauntlet.  The  commissariat  and  clothing  were  shameful.  The  soldier 
received  daily  two  pounds  of  badly-baked  ammunition  bread,  and  one 
pound  of  meat  a  week.  His  uniform  was  made  of  such  coarse  and  loosely- 
woven  cloth,  that — to  use  a  popular  expression  of  the  time — peas^could 
be  sown  through  it.  The  coats  were  cut  away  from  the  chest,  so  that 
the  stomach  was  exposed.  In  summer  they  wore  canvas  trousers,  an4  in 
these  the  soldiers,  who  had  neither  overalls  nor  cloaks,  were  obliged  to 
Hvouac  in  the  cold  autumn  nights  of  1806.  The  white  waistcoat  was 
not  a  real  thing,  but  only  a  rag  sewn  on  to  the  coat.  The  cloth,  too,  was 
cut  so  close  that  the  man  who  was  thrust  into  this  uniform  could  scarce 
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move,  and  atood  '*like  -a  ddl  whwe  arms  and  k^  «oald  only  he  moved 
to  a  certain  point."  The  torment  lof  ^pigteib  and  powder  %vaB  almotf  in- 
credible. An  aoonrate  measurement  of  the  Tegimental  ^qgtailfl  mm  a 
great  feature  t>f  the  Prassian  art  oF^war.  There  meae  m  the  armj  mf- 
tains  -whose  queues  trailed  on  the  tgrounfl,  andTequiaed  from  seventh  to 
eighty  mds  of  ribbon.  It  happeoed,  at  times,  -that  a  Frasian  wA- 
marsbal  at  m  'grand  parade  -would  'di«w  firom  'ius  poefei^  ^e  nonnal  ^g- 
tail,  and  dose  h»  reproof  of  an^  offioer  whose  men  did  not  waoh  toe 
standard,  with  the  magnificent  dictum^  ^  Ah,  general,  rit'is  cmdty  £ffi- 
tmlt-to  make  a  good  gueae."  It  -i^lhappeitfd  that  at  «n  iBBpe<Uen  a 
beardless  Keutenant  employed  'an  ra^orraot  vtaindaid,  'and  oidoied  ^le 
innocent  culprit  twenty  lashes,  fellow,  and  Clod,^eie  the  imldesttanm 
of  abuse  n^hich  officers  and^sergeants  lavinied  on  their  saivofuinatea.  The 
-parade-grounds^-echood  with  aevage  ouvses,  andibe  ^oaise  mwotoji  «f  "^ 
dnll-serffeants  rendered  them  true  places  of  torture  ibr'AeTaaBuits.  ik 
is  true  that  a 'strong  traditiod^af  old  4!Smsian  bra? ery  'haB^beendaeptiip 
in  the  army,  but  for  all  that,  leading  traops'thus  fed,  olc^lMd,  aadlieated, 
against  t^apelwn-s  ara^,  was  about  the  <same  vs  opposii^  yiuwbCTg 
toy  soldiers  to  red  troops.  The  {einlt  lay,  to  a  great  estent,  in  the  eon- 
stitution  di  the  officers'  corps.  IPhe  hr^ier  Tanks  wvre  eerrlle,  t^ie  lower 
frightfully  ignorant  and  bombastic .  It  is  true  that*a  newTacocof  officers 
was  growing  up,  men  like^Behamhorst,  «Giieiuoiiau,  Muffling,  md  utheis, 
who  erentuallY  became  historic  glories  of  lAie  Proesian  anny.  ^Bot  at 
the  tame  of  which  weave  writing-the  ^ale  df  the  army  -was  ^ntrualed'tD 
two  imbeciles,  Fhuli  and  Massenbaoh,'wliom  fiuabia  had  Jent'to'TrasaB. 
Such  men,  puffed  ^np  and  undecided  theorists^  without  *aiiy  pmefal 
knowledge  or  courage,  were  t)roerea  ^  -draw  "up  the  ^phm  of  *  Ae  cam- 
paign against  Napoleon.  The  Prussian  Army  List  of  1806  b  a  ^sate 
upon  common  eense.  A  general  under  'siaty'^fbur  jean  of  Bge  was  a 
mrity,  lor  most  of  them  nrere  eeventy  vnd  upwards,  while  afi  the  ^M 
officers  were  between  ^y  and  sixty  years  of  fige.  As  a  tjFpe  df  iIr 
Prussian  genemls  of  ^at  day,  we-will  take  Von  Ruchel,  whom  daasewiti 
described  as  '^a  conoentrated  add  of  oM  Prussianism.''  lliis  MfSes 
glorhsus,  "OTer  whom  all  the  experiences  of  the  -reyelutiouairy  iran  had 
passed  without  leaving  a  trace,  uttered  at»a  iPotsdam  -parade  toe  MIowing 
fabulous -nonsense :  '^Gentlemen,  hb  msgesty's  mrmy  can  display  aoverd 
-generals  like  this  Monsieur  de  Booaparte.**  When  «  senntbfo  yomig 
officer,  who  iiad  learned  to  admire  the  mobility  of  the  fVench  army, 
hinted  at  t^e  impropriety  of  the  Prussian  -subaltern  officers  beii^ 
mounted,  'which  produced  a  train  of  fifty  dhargers  for  ^ach  battafion, 
Von  RUcbel  growled,  "  A  Prussian  fl;entlenian  does  notwailk.*'  It  ^ 'not 
wonderiul,  then,  to  read  that  when  the  news  of  Jena  arrived,  citiaena  tmd 
peasants  should  rub  their  hands  mndaay :  ^  Widll,^he  Junkers  Imre  re- 
ceived a  good  thrarfiiug  nt  laet." 

It  will  fumi^  a  sufficient  idea  of  "the  Pruwian  army  t>f  I€06  when  we 
state  that  a  lieutenant  of  Mollendorfs  regiment  took  hb 'pianoforte  into 
the  field  with  him,  and  the  generalissimo  hb  mistress,  a  Tivneh  woaoan 
who  was  accused  of  betraying  theaeorets  of  head-quarters  to  her  vomt^y- 
men.  The  latter  diarge  is  not  true,  however,  fenri^re  was  Tcally  nothing 
to  i;isveal.  Napoleon  was  thoroughly  acquainrted  with  aU  that  was  going 
on  in  Prussia  tnrough  hb  organised  poKee,  and  hence,  while  the  ^iicheis 
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^wereratding  tfieirfsbm  in-tlwoonmoaneiis  oFmlofyylieoQaldimlafinMn 
St  Cloud,  m  fii9Dtmb«r  V2,  to  fab  Jbroiher  Jm§^  mt  lUnfkai  ^<  Bmena 
18  armiDg  in  a  vidiettlous  mamer.  €fae  lawt  Mon  jdMrs,  lOr  telle  pa^  a 
l>iUa>  price.  In  afew  di^  she  wiU  eitker  kave  diearaied  er  be  enoAii- 
^ted.''  After  tkerenlatiaoiivMiianaad  at  fietHn  net  to  duBcm,  orders 
treie  gWen  fortke  Sileinn  anny,  nnder  iPrinoeiFon  Hohealoha,  to  much  > 
4m  Thnmgia,  vnd  :tiieie  join  tiie  BHun  an^  nnder  die  Dnke 
The  command  of  the  vanguard  tree  entraeied  to^liiefaer,  wko  felt  equally 
'eeofideat  aboat  dertnmng  the  Fiendi.  A  nendi  late,  Jio«efet,<iee  find 
tthe  hnsaar  lowering  bie  tone  oonnderaUy.  it  is  a  leoMricaUe  fiustvlhat 
ilM  two  most  warlike  men  in  Frossia,  Bliicher  and  Prinoe  Leois  Fflrdinand, 
4ceold  not  get  rid  of -Aeir  forebodkigsof  «vil.  Bodi  £dk  diat  Proasia  leas 
not  tbe  Praiia  of  Frederickrdie'GMity  and  thatihere  was  not  a  man  alinre 
te  take  his  flaoa.  JThe  Jmikees,  tkoogh,  had  no  idea  that  Erederiok's 
JPrasna  no  longer  eaisted,  and  their 'oaadinaalboaating  resembled  idutoy. 
Thus  a  general  vaid,  *'  fionaaarfts  doea  aotdeasf  to  to  be  even  a  oorpondon 
-the  Pmnian  army."  'Bearaleai  enaigns  and  lieutenants,  who  bad  aever 
seen  an  eBeniy,<speice  oaoteamtaaaaW  of  Napoleon's  soUiarB:  **  They  have 
never  had  Frussiaas  befose  them.  The  laetory  is  eertain  to  J»e  kmos— *an 
•eaiy  viotory— fpevfaans  too  easy  to  be  honeorable.'*  Even  on-Oetoher  13, 
Prassian  offieeoB  said  at  W^knar,  «<  Let  them  eoaM  nii,tWisall.  We 
will  soon  eettle  tissae  sans^wiiaitles."  As  a  delisbas  inter awiai,  menamy 
remaik  tbat  <iloetbe,  ^arbo  imd  cooie  to  the  Prussian  .beadH^uarters  as  a 
commisMiy  Ibr  Wuiiaai  ■"  a  ^all,  JiandsMtte  man,  abaavs  dressed  ia  a 
oourt-tait,  |>owdePsd  '«aitb  a  bpthp-bao;,  amddiaasaaafd,  laho  looked  Uke  a 
nriiHBter*'— was  only <a  ^fellow"  in  thee^^  of  Ae^old  Prusawn  Junhsrs. 
An  okl  oei^ulant  major,  iwIid  aaasApd  widi  his  battalion  into  Weimar, 
joined  a  party  at  a  wine^boaae.  A  yeuag  joffioar  asked  bim  whether  Jhe 
bad  good  quarters.  **<  Wdl,  weU,  iimeaak.  I  am  with  ane  (arethe  or 
«Gotbe— -deuoe  take  me;if  I  kaonr  the  fellow'e  name."  '*Ah,  it  meat  (be 
tbe  eelebrated  «^be/'  '^itoaaibeaD::  yai,itoaabe.  I isH  the  felbw's 
teeth,  and  he  aeems  to  um  to  lawe  &s  in  bss  head."  The  tbongbtless 
erowd  afowed^lhttmselves  to  beied  awi^  by  theaeboaste  about  Prussian 
invin^ifity.  Thiukiai^-  imon— m  poorly  Joinishing  spades  at  all  tiases — 
aad  especially  thinkiBg>seldiars,iregaBdedabe  aterm  gathering  in  tke  West 
with  very  diftreot  foUags.  When,  after  a  bnlUaot  Potsdbm  parade,  a 
-cemrade  asked  the  lEngineer  ofiieec,  iReiehe,  *<  Do  vou  now  deobt  whether 
we  shall  beat  tbe  f'renob  ?"  be  replied,  *^  Pram  what  I  iiave  eeen^tonday, 
^he  faeneb  will  beat  as."  Amd  wben  Beidie  waited  an  Cdoael  von 
Kleist,  the  ail|U>aiil^geaeial  at  Magdebarg,  aftsr  the  beginning  of  the 
•campa^,  the  hrtter  said  to  bim,  **  Jly  fiaend,  let  me  advise  you  not  to 
drop«^int  that  we  can  be  ^feated.  Ay  veice  does  not  peaetrate.  Tkey 
believe  that  we  need  only  show  ourselves  and  the  French  will  Bv,  £x« 
ipenenee  has  aatmadefus  wiser.''  fint  the  :ateangest  thing  of  i^is  that 
the  Prussian  genaralisaiBiD,  liha  jDinke«af  Jlmneaipk,  doipaiiad,  /He  only 
aeoeptedthecuixnandinecdBrtovasafeawar.  At  timea,  wben  4iis  bile 
was  stand  up  'by  bis  anboadnartas  «loiiig  things  behind  bis  'bask  about 
whioh  he  was  aat  iwuaalnd,  be  called  ^'Pnnoe  Toa.Hobenldieaipaak, 
*wn  man,  who  let  binself  be  g^eaemed  by  Maaienhaob;  GeanraJi  von 
Rticbel,  a  iadbaon;  dFiekl-illar^  Moilandorf^  a  wam-oat  fvalaran; 
'Oenenral  voq  iRalkreuth,a<onnmngiatBgaer4  and  'dte.ganerals  en  saeond 
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ordre,  boasting  routinien."  This  catalogue  he  concluded  with  the  words, 
**  and  with  such  people  we.  are  to  waee  a  war — a  war  against  Napoleon.'^ 
Lucchesini  and  Haugwitx  were  the  duke's  stars  of  hope,  because  they  made 
him  believe  that  war  could  still  be  avoided.  When  Luccheaniy  on  arrinqg 
at  head-quarters  at  Naumburg,  answered  the  duke's  question  as  to  Napo- 
leon's intentions,  with  the  wokIs,  *^  He  will  never^be  the  assailant — nerer, 
never,"  Brunswick's  (ace  displayed  the  highest  expresnon  of  satisGnctioo. 
And  yet  so  few  days  lay  between  Naumburg  and  Auerstadt  I 

With  such  forebodings  the  campaign  began.  Berlin  was  full  of  martisl 
excitement;  the  gendarme  lieutenants  made  the  most  absurd  propon- 
tions,  such  as  setting  a  price  of  ten  thousand  dollars  on  Napoleon's  head ; 
ladies  even  spoke  of  drinking  the  blogd  of  the  French;  and  the  departbg 
army  was  greeted  by  a  song,  in  which  the  "  dispersion  of  the  coming 
storm  by  the  Prussian  cannon"  was  confidently  prophesied.  But  the 
leading  circles  were  far  from  feelinc^  such  confidence,  and  the  politictl 
and  military  strategists  continually  became  more  stupid,  and  when  they 
finally  came  in  sight  of  the  foe,  resembled  the  bourgeois  gentilhomme, 
who  said  to  his  maid,  when  she  advanced  on  him  with  her  broom,  '*  You 
do  not  attack  me  according  to  rule;  il  faut  que  tu  m'attaques  ou  de  tiecs 
ou  de  quart."  The  uninitiated,  or  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  emi>arrassments  at  head-quarters,  where  it  was  not  known  till  October 
9th  that  Napoleon's  intentions  were  hostile,  still  revelled  in  their  M 
Prussian  chimeras.  A  few  days  before  the  fearful  decision,  while  the 
delirium  tremens  was  growing  sporadic  at  head-quarters  in  Enfurt,  a  staff 
officer  employed  the  following  language  in  the  quarters  of  Charles  Duke 
of  Weimar :  ^  Up  to  the  present  uie  enemy  has  not  taken  a  single  step 
which  we  did  not  prescribe ;  our  operations  are  so  combined,  our  ooqw 
80  stationed,  that  the  enemy  is  everywhere  cut  off  and  driven  into  the 
strategic  net  Napoleon  is  as  certiunly  ours  as  if  we  had  him  already  m 
this  hat"  As  he  concluded,  he  pointed  into  his  hat,  and  many  of  the 
credulous  listeners  rose  on  tiptoe  and  looked  into  the  hat,  as  if  Bonaparte 
were  really  in  it  At  this  time  the  Phissian  main  army,  seventy  thou- 
sand strong,  had  taken  up  a  position  between  Erfort  and  Weimar. 
Rilchel  st(>od  between  Eisenach  and  Gbtha,  Blticher  between  Eis^iach 
and  Kreuzburg:  both  having  orders  to  advance  on  EHurt  too.  The 
second  army,  fifty  thousand  strong,  and  commanded  by  Prince  von 
Hohenlohe,  was  extended  along  the  Upper  Saale  as  £ftr  as  Jena.  The 
whole  Prussian  force  was  spread  over  a  front  of  nearly  one  hundred 
miles,  because  the  augurs  at  bead-quarters  constantly  talked  about  out- 
flanking and  surrounding  Napoleon,  who,  after  driving  in  a  few  thou- 
sand men,  under  Tauenaien,  on  October  7th,  was  already  preparing  to 
slip  through  the  opening  so  cleverly  left  for  him  between  the  Saale  and 
the  Ersgebirge. 

Conscious  of  his  superiority,  Napoleon  had  a  prescience  of  victory,  and 
employed  language  which,  though  arrogant,  was  hr  more  justifiable  than 
the  Prussian  boasting.  On  September  18th,  he  wrote  from  St  Cloud  to 
his  brother  Joseph :  '^  It  is  possible  that  the  quarrel  with  Prussia  may  be 
settled  in  eight  or  ten  davs.  If  not,  I  shall  so  thrash  xhe  Prussians  io 
the  first  action,  that  all  will  be  over  in  a  few  days.  Yon  need  not  feel 
anxious.  Yon  will  receive  the  news  of  my  victory  simultaneously  with 
that  of  my  joinbg  the  army  and  the  beginning  of  hostilities."    Leaving 
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St  Cloud  on  September  25th,  Napoleon  received  at  Mayenoe  and  Warz« 
hmg  the  homage  of  his  German  satraps.  He  collected  his  troops  in 
Franconia,  only  taking  across  the  Rhine  the  trifle  of  eighty  thousand 
francs  for  their  sustenance.  He  knew  that  through  his  artistic  commis- 
sariat arrangements  his  troops  would  not  starve  in  an  enemy's  country; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Prussian  arrangements  were  so  cleverly 
made,  that  they  must  suffer  hanger  amoug  their  friends.  In  order  to 
understand  how  much  thb  drcumstance  helped  to  produce  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  Prussian  army  after  the  catastrophe  of  October  14th,  we  need 
only  realise  the  scene  that  took  place  at  Sommerda  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th.  Here  General  von  Kalkreuth  tried  to  restore  order  among 
the  defeated  troops,  and  said,  in  his  proclamation  to  the  army,  inter  alia  : 
*'  Bread  will  be  distributed  to  the  troops,  and  if  there  is  none,  they  will 
rsoeive  its  value  in  money."  But,  as  there  were  neither  bread-carts  nor 
money.  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  who  led  the  column,  translated  the 
order  very  truly :  "  Give  the  men  money  which  you  have  not,  so  that  they 
may  buy  bread  when  there  is  none  to  buy."  On  reaching  Bamberg  on 
October  7th,  Napoleon  received  the  Prussian  ultimatum,  which  de« 
manded  that  the  formation  of  a  Northern  Confederation  should  be  no 
longer  opposed,  and  that  Napoleon  should  immediately  withdraw  his 
troops  across  the  Rhine.  Napoleon's  reply  to  this  **  veritable  delire  de 
la  Prusse"  was  an  arrogant  burst  of  laughter,  in  the  shape  of  a  proclama- 
tion to  his  soldiers,  and — "  comma  on  dit  qu'il  y  a  une  belle  reine  qui 
veut  6tre  t^moin  de  combats" — an  order  to  his  marshals  to  advance, 
which  was  immediately  carried  out.  The  French  army,  ninety  thousand 
strong,  consequently  advanced  along  the  Leipzig  road,  while  the  two 
wings  marched  on  Coburg  and  Hof.  On  the  evening  of  October  9th 
the  centr^column,  led  by  Sie  Emperor  in  person,  reached  Ebersdorf,  near 
which  place  the  first  engagement  took  place. 

Poor  Prince  Louis!  he  had  the  stuff  in  him  to  become  a  great  party 
leader  in  England ;  in  Russia,  a  species  of  Suwarrow,  or  at  least  a  Po- 
temkin ;  in  France,  a  bit  of  a  Danton,  or  a  dashing  Napoleonic  marshal ; 
in  GFermany  he  did  not  rise  higher  than  a  promising  officer  of  gendarmes. 


fore  he  went  to  Jena,  and  thence  to  Rudolstadt,  to  take  the  command  of 
Hohenlohe's  vanguard,  he  wrote,  on  September  11th,  from  Leipzig,  to 
the  same  lady :  "  We  have  had  to-day  a  meeting  of  the  three  leaders  of 
the  vanguard^Blticher,  Rttchel,  and  myself.  We  all  pledged  our  word 
— a  manly  solemn  word,  which  will  surely  be  kept — ^to  expose  our  lives, 
and  not  survive  this  contest,. in  which  glory  and  honour  await  us,  or 
political  liberty  and  liberal  ideas  will  be  long  suppressed  or  destroyed 
m  die  event  of  defeat  So  it  shall  be.  What  is  this  wretched  life? 
Nothing — nothing  at  all.  Everything  friir  and  good  is  disappearing, 
badness  is  exalted,  and  miserable  experience  mercilessly  tears  all^  bright 
hopes  from  our  heart.  So  it  must  be  in  this  age.  Only  the  miserable 
is  left ;  this  alone  is  victorious.  Then  why  complain  because  that  happens 
on  a  small  scale,  from  which  a  whole  age  is  suffering?"  With  such 
Byronic  feelings  the  prince  went,  on  October  10th,  into  the  battle  of 
Saalfeld,  which  any  decent  general  would  have  avoided,  because  Marshal 
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Laxmes  displayed  jueh  a  nnmeriad  tiiperionty  &at  any  effieetiTe  lewtaiwe 
wa»  impoMiUe.  The  prince,  howevnr,  who  was  a  better  raoUier  than 
general,  accepted  the  combat,  e^faer  beoanee  4ie  faopadthat  suoens  might 
induce  A«tna  to  adranoe  to  the  leeme  ef  Pnana,  ^r  ^ae  Jaaoanse,  mm 
what  he  had  aeea  aad  beard  lEt  kead^qaarteiB  in  Weimas,  fiifiirty  end 
.Jena,  he  had  come  to  the  deqp^afte'vesDlaliDn  -that  it  was  time  "  vot  to 
snryiiFe  the  downU  of  his  ceantry."  While  lieroicalty  engaged  in  trying 
to  cheek  the  retreat  of  his  treops  he  JMeewred  a  adine*oat  on  'tfae  ivad, 
followed  by  a  tiimat  tiiroagh  -the  dMBt  fiie  faody  erhiohwai  ibnod 
stripped  after  the  action— displayed  tlnvteen  woamk.  When  Msnhal 
Lannes  was  iafoiiBed  ef  the  pranced  death,  he  said-i  ^  iiSable^  ixAk  qai 
est  ben:  celaiera  tnw  ^ensatiOD  4 1'arm^.'* 

It  certainly  ^d  laake  a  aensation,  but  it  was  greoMr  in  AeSnianan 
than  die  Franoh  amy.  The  news  of  'Saalfsld  was  a  ^osnfasheil.  Oa 
October  ilth  Ae  inaubordination  Among  liie  Praanans  was  m  gveat^iat 
a  deputatian  of  aflBoera  waited  on  iGenerel  &^kwiith  -at  Wietarar,  im- 
ploring him  to  itake  the  chief  command,  far  ^ike  king's  :cio>wn  -was 
imperiUed  if  the  dhike  of  finxiswick  longer  retained  iAie  onimnand,  be- 
cause he  did  sot  know  w!bat  \m  was  doing  or  what  he  -wavted;  and,  in 
order  to  make  the  eonfusion  worse  ponfbandtd,  he  rhad^qnacrelled  -with 
Colonel  Scharnhost."  About  ^e  aame  iame  Napoleon  ieamed  at  ibmaa 
that  the  Pmseian main  bodj^waa  lAU  on  the  left  bank  of  thedtaOe,  at 
£rfart,  and  came  to  the  oonehirion  that  the  enemy  wnndd  couoeutnte 
behind  that  siwer  or  the  Ikn.  He  at  onoe  nrade  a  left-wfanel,  by  wbs^ 
the  ootflankevB,  as  they  fancied  thenncAws,  were  ontflaDked;  far  the 
Pniasbns  were  cat  off  fmm  their  baae,  and  Am  roadb  ilo  Deeadea  and 
Bedin  lay  open  to  ^  French.  The  latinr  wste  drawn  up  im.  ilhe  right 
bank  of  the  Saale,  oae  hundred  aad  fifty  thousand  :8trao^  9mdy  £»r4e 
decisive  blow,  while  the  ProHians  were  aeattered  nbonrt.  Had  mere  bam 
one  gsain  of  common  sense  at  Fnnsiaa  head^icpartersjiiheyfwoaldatonce 
Itave  lesalved  en  the  only  (ftiance  of  salvation,  €illifig  bask  imMi^ddia^ 
in  good  ordar,  and  thesoBe  jraachuig  the  tOder,  to  give  tbeRoBaianstaM 
to  come  up. 

We  must  do  BrwBwiok  'tiie  jusliee  ai  savingthat  •]»  had  aosne  vague 
notion  of  this  wi^  4>f  escape  ;  but  the  Praanans  seemed  to  iuwe  iost  ^tbnr 
senses  on  £nding  the  saas-oubttes  aotually  advancing,  instead  of  %iBg. 
When  no  doubt  -was  -poarible  that  the  enemy  was  comiBg  nip  thevalJey^of 
the  Baale,  and  that  the  Prussians  were  outflanked  on  ^e  east,  tim  aeso- 
'lution  was  .£armed  at  Wmmar  of  moving  on  mad  ^selecting  n  SBitaUe 
battla-field  between  the  Saale  and  the  £lba.  But  J^pokmi  iadtriceii 
.«are  that  the  jfraasians  should  net  hawe  iksm  i^oiee  of  ahe  field  M^  tiieoL 
The  main  Army,  which  left  Weimar  on  iiherefening  mS  Qetobar  Idth,  ady 
got  as  fifir  as  JLnsnstadt.  £lai9Qut  had  aetaed  the  tpaas  of  £daen  hefiino  it, 
occupied  the  heighls  on  i6ae  leftibask  of  the  Saafe,  and  adfttnoedoneof 
•his  diririoms  to  Jdassenhauaan.  Gn  thcmorabg^f  the  14th  the  battie 
of  Auerstadt  beean  hsas,  nad  nnultansously  with  it  duct  af  Jena,  twei^y 
miles  ofi^.  The  latter  tawa  had  been  ^oeupiBd  by  i^£mioh  on  the  pae- 
"vious  da^^  aad  they  had  aaiaad  ihe  pkteaa'mnBing  noathwnidifrom  Jena. 
Kapoleon  arriwd  on  the  aame  day,  and,  «b  he  (expected  *t9  ^nd  the 
Pruasian  main  body  befaHid:  Jena,  he  -had  brought  'ap  va  ennei|Marerai| 
Sxee  to  this  point.    .Heaee,  at  Jeaa,  fiohanbhe's  cor{iB  of,  Fvussiana  «si 
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Sftxons  'fought  Terj  ehnnsUyanS  uusuceestfully  ag^ainst  a  supeiior'foToey 
idiib  at  Auentadt  the  PrassiaDS  fought  still  more  ckiinmly  tatd  vnoe- 
eesdiiUy  agahist  *a  Tery  consideTiCbie  minority,  vnd  eould  only  allege,  in 
their  exewe, -thst  a  buHet  at  the  beginning  of  the  a«tien  -put  put  Mh 
eyes  of  the  cemmandeT-in-ehieF,  and  that  the  wounded  gaueifltl  ixf^ 
away  with  him  from  the -field  ike  veorot  of  his  phm  of  «otioa — ^if  he  bad 
one  at  all.  Ati^  same  hour  when  the  Bilke  of  fimnswiek  w«8  imnt^y 
wonnded  at  Aoerstftdt,  l^apoleon  led  on  his  legions  at  Jena,  afitor  jddfesp- 
ing  the  troops  at  daybreak,  Bnd  PBeeiring  in  reply  an  «iithumstic  en 
avant !  Prince  Ekigene  «f  Wttrtemberg  gives  so  full  an'egcplanation  df 
the  ensuing  defeat, 'thect^we  will  quote  4iis  remarks  in  expense  : 

*'  The  fSH  of  "tbd  Diike  of  BranswicAc  <Bsfcurbed  e^«ry  disposition,  and 
the  helpkesnen  of -the  other  leaden  destroyed  any  ^oonesdon  in  any  pkn 
which  in  its€f!f  poeeessed  vo  great  amount  of  cohesion.  They  adnmeed 
Beparstoly  to  the  attaok,  and  were  driTvn  back  separolely.  Without 
Icaowiug  it,  *ihey  ^^n^ore  sol^y  opposed  here  by  the  corps  <^f  Marshal 
Davout,  andiie  did  not  feel  at  all  comfortable  in  the  affair.  At  lengtii 
he  resolred  *to  send  one  of  his  dirisioaB  against  the  Prussian  left  wing. 
This  measure  produced  an  imposing  effect,  and  they  began  to  'Vetreat. 
On  the  ni^t  of  Ootober  14«b,'1ifae  discipline' of  the  army  was  broken  up 
by  the  fugitives  -from  Jena  crossing -the  retreaters  from  Anentadt.  The 
defeat  at  the -latter  ^lace  was  based  on  an  iHusien  ;  bat  "the  disbandmedt 
was  positive,  and,  yieldingto  llie  inrroluntary  initiBct  of  raarChiDg'off  in 
the  direction  opposed  tothe^anemy,  the  troops  of 'the  main  army  reached 
Er^irt,  on  -whioh  city  also  maichod  Tauenzien  and  the  Duke  dP  W«imar^ 
divisions,  w^di  had  ^tood  ftupiher-to  the  right  on  the  ^uringian  moun- 
tains. When  the  enemy  riadbad  Erfurt,  <a  (garrison  largely  augmented 
by  fagi^ves  oi^itulated  there,  which  had  a  ipevy  depressing  eIRsct  on  ikvd 
troops  outside,  and  all  fled  to  Magdeburg,  though  <betfore  t£Keyinight4»re 
marched  to  that  city." 

The  oonquerors  were  not  disposed  to  hesitate,  ieast  of  aH  their  feader. 
A  few  days  after  the  dofible  'battle  ^  loudly  declared  thiB^ -every  "fresh 
success  would  increase  the  sevsrity -of  the  vdnditions^hioh 'he 'WOuM  im- 
pose on  'Pnnsia,  and  a  striking  oontsast  to  this  nrroganee  'was  displayed 
in  thedaspondency  dispk^ed  in  the  suite  df  ^i^edowck  WiHiam,  ^wbenall 
persons  af  inffnence  advised  the  kin^  to  :yield<  without  ^further  ren^noe 
even  to  the  >hardMst  conditions  of  franee.  The  Napoleonic  word  of 
thnnOer,  ^  ^craser,^'  flew  over  Germany  after  Anerstadt.  ^'The  iiouse 
of  Hesse-Oassel  hais  ceased  to  reign.  The  house  x>f  idronswick  'has  ceased 
to  reign."  The  lightning  passed  menacingly  near  other  hoaees.  *8uidi 
was  the  case  with  Idox^Weimar.  On  the  evening  of  ikte  •wnhappydiqr 
of  Jena,  Goethe  wsb  eeated  at  table  in  Weimar  till  the  thunder  «f  silw 
camion  drove  iiim  uway.  He  went  round  into  the  garden  as  the  man- 
strous  confusion  of  the  Prussian  ^flfght  fdashed  ipott — a  fumos  medley  dt 
men  of  all  amn,  gans,  uonnunition,  and  baggage^waggons,  ^eavaby  on 
foot,  and  infentry  by  two  or  ikane  on  one  horse.  When  it  'began  to 
grow  dark,  French  chasseurs  ^were  roaming  tlu'oygh  ^11  the  streets. 
Drums  mnd  fifes  then  aunouaeed  the  marching  in  of  nkhe  first  Freaeh 
infantry  column,  the  «o-caliod  vpoon  gvard-^*  nvage  beonM  "felbws  m 
long  dustyjeotton  bboses,  and  thiee-oomered  hats  with  a-spaon  vtuck  iu. 
them.*^     Then  came  iAn  frightful  'night  of  ^lander,  whea  Ohristiano 
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Yulpius,  bj  her  boIdDess,  saved  the  prince  of  poets  (rom  the  clatch  of 
French  marauders,  who,  heated  with  wiue,  forced  their  way  into  his  bed- 
room. On  the  following  day,  October  15th,  Napoleon  entered  Weimar. 
The  Duchess  Louise,  who  in  these  fearful  hours  retiuned  all  the  nobiiitj 
of  her'heart,  received  the  victor  at  the  head  of  the  palace  steps  with  the 
calm  dignity  of  a  woman.  *<  Qui  dtes  vous,  madame  ?"  he  attacked  her, 
'^  je  vous  plains.  J'^craserai  votre  man.  .  •  .  Qu'on  me  fasse  diner  dans 
mes  appartements.**  On  the  following  day  he  had  a  loneer  conversatioo 
with  tne  duchess.  He  began  in  the  Napoleonic  explodmg  style.  ^  A 
cause  de  vous,  madame,  je  pardonne  votre  man,  ce  fou,  qui  croit  me  fiiire 
la  guerre.'*  To  which  the  princess  replied  modestly,  but  firmly,  "  The 
duke,  my  husband,  has  only  done  his  duty  as  a  Prussian  general."  The 
man  who  «  adored  nothing  but  force"  must  have  felt  the  magic  which 
dwells  in  such  a  woman.  He  lowered  his  tone  considerably,  even  played 
the  pious  man,  so  to  speak,  by  interjecting  the  remark,  **  Croyex  moi, 
madame,  il  y  a  une  providence,  qui  dirige  tout  et  dont  je  ne  suis  qoe 
Hnstrument ;"  and,  on  returning  to  his  apartment,  he  said  to  Rapp, 
*^  VoiU  une  femme  k  laquelle  pas  m^me  nos  deux  cents  canons  ont  pa 
(aire  peur." 

The  course  of  victory  continued  incessantly,  and  so  early  as  October  25tk 
Napoleon  wrote  from  Potsdam  to  Joseph,  ^'  I  have  crttthed  the  Prusdao 
monarchy.  I  will  crush  the  Russians  when  they  arrive,  and  I  do  not  fetr 
the  Austrians.**  In  the  royal  palaces  he  found  everything  just  as  the 
legitimate  owners  had  left  it.  So  extraordinary  was  the  prevailing 
stupidity,  that  no  attempt  had  even  been  made  to  save  the  private  papers 
of  the  royal  family,  and  Napoleon  was  able  to  examine  the  letters  of 
Queen  Louise.  In  the  study  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Sans  Souci  he  had, 
or  affected  to  have,  an  attack  of  reverence.  '*  Gentlemen,"  he  said  to 
his  suite  as  he  took  off  his  hat,  *'  this  is  a  spot  that  merits  our  respect* 
But  he  yielded  to  the  vanity  of  sending  the  sword  of  the  mighty  dead  as 
a  trophy  to  Paris,  and  when  the  Prussians  asked  for  it  back  in  1814,  it 
came  out  that  Jerome  had  been  so  dbhonourable  as'^to  have  thie  revered  rdie 
destroyed.  On  one  of  the  nights  that  Napoleon  spent  at  Chariottenbuig 
his  slumbers  were  disturbed.  The  divine  comedy  of  history  also  has  comic 
interludes.  In  Frederick  William's  dining-room,  close  to  the  conqueror's 
bedchamber,  there  stood  a  large  musical  clock,  which  admirably  imitated 
a  band  of  trumpets.  At  midnight  the  row  began,  trumpets  echoed 
through  the  palace,  the  servants,  the  adjutants,  Napoleon  himself  leaped 
out  of  bed,  and  every  one  believed  in  a  surprise.  But  everjrthiog  was 
quiet  again,  and  no  one  could  make  out  where  all  the  trumpeters  were. 
Sentries  were  posted,  a  part  of  the  servants  and  adjutants  remained  op, 
and  at  one  o'clock  there  was  the  same  row  again,  this  time  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  They  rushed  in,  and  the  innocent  clock  was  detected  before  the 
tune  was  ended.  Napoleon  the  Great,  the  ^raseur  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  sleeping  in  the  palace  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  frightened 
by  a  musical  clock — in  truth,  du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas. 

On  October  24th,  the  first  French  columns  marched  into  Bierlin,  led  by 
Davout,  the  victor  of  Auerstadt,  and  most  devoted  slave  of  his  master — 
for  the  present  and  a  few  years  longer.  For  the  time  will  come  when  this 
slave  rebels,  turns  his  native  savageness  against  the  conquered  of 
Waterloo,  and  urged  on  by  Belial  Fouch^  shouts  so  loudly  at  Paris  that 
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the  dethroned  man  at  Malmaison  must  hear  it,  **  What,  your  Bonaparte 
will  not  be  gone  ?  He  must  liberate  us.  If  he  does  not  go  I  will  arrest 
him  with  my  own  hand."  The  French  were  received  with*  gloomy 
silence  as  they  marched  into  the  Prussian  capital.  But  the  officials  un- 
hesitatingly plaoed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  conquerors :  they 
were  only  a  machine  without  a  soul,  who  did  not  care  for  whom  they 
worked.  The  news  of  Jena  had  been  preceded  by  a  bulletin  of  victory, 
a  flattering  tale,  probably  told  by  hope.  Hence  the  blow  was  all  the 
more  crushing.  On  the  morning  of  October  18th,  '^old  Heim,**  one  of 
the  most  original  characters  in  Berlin  at  that  day,*  entered  the  sitting- 
room  of  a  respected  citizen  of  Berlin.  **  What  news  do  you  bring?*'  was 
the  first  question  addressed  to  the  family  physician.  "  Infernally  bad ! 
The  battle  is  lost.  They  have  all  run  to  the  deuce."  The  lady  of  the 
house  turned  pale,  but  her  husband  added  in  extreme  agitation,  **l 
fancied  that  nothing  was  yet  decided :  it  is  said  that  they  face  each  other 
like  walls."  To  which  old  Heim  replied  :  "  No,  no,  no  :  they  ran  away 
like  curs.  All  is  lost"  In  the  streets  there  was  a  silent,  oppressed 
movement :  people  stopped  eagerly  to  talk,  but  did  so  in  whispers.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  of  mourning  and  sorrow.  In  Behren-street,  under 
the  windows  of  the  town  governor,  a  dense  crowd  assembled  and  awaited 
news  with  a  dull  murmur.  The  minister  supplied  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
poster.  ^  The  king  has  lost  a  battle.  The  first  duty  of  the  citizen  is 
tranquillity.  I  request  all  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  to  carry  this  out. 
The  king  and  his  brother  are  alive."  The  victors  of  Jena  found  a  '*  dull, 
death-like  silence  in  the  streets."  But  for  those  who  had  ears  to  hear 
there  was  in  the  air  a  shaking  and  cracking  and  yelling,  not  merely  the 
echo  of  the  French  drums  and  fifes,  but  produced  by  the  collapse  of  the 
Prussian  state  and  the  laughter  of  a  chorus  of  demons,  who  repeated  over 
the  ruins  the  classic  bleating:  "The  first  duty  of  the  citizen  is  tran*. 
quillity." 

The  story  of  the  battle  of  Jena  contains  a  lesson  which  Germany,  so 
recently  commemorating  the  triumphs  of  Leipzig,  should  take  to  heart. 
Unless  the  signs  of  the  time  are  more  than  usually  deceptive,  the  day  is 
near  at  hand  when  another  Napoleon  will  try  to  fain  another  Auerstadt. 
Comparing  the  two  armieq,  and  the  character  of  the  two  leaders,  we  can- 
not hope  that  the  result  will  be  different  At  any  rate,  we  may  safely 
assert  that  the  conduct  of  the  present  King  of  Prussia  does  not  justify, 
ns  in  believing  that  he  will  display  greater  talent  in  the  hour  of  his  trial 
than  his  predecessor  did.  As  for  his  generals,  they  are  the  same  fire- 
eaters  as  we  have  seen  so  lamentably  forced  to  eat  the  leek  at.  Jena.  It 
was  the  curse  of  the  Bourbons  that  they  could  '*  learn  nothing  and 
forget  nothing,"  and  a  wise  man  would  hesitate  ere  he  followed  their 
example. 

*  Raumer  gives  a  splendid  anecdote  of  this  physician,  which  I  add,  as  showing 
his  character.  One  day  the  old  expelled  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was  with  Chancellor 
Uardenberg,  when  Heim  came  in  in  a  great  hurry,  as  usual.  The  chancellor  intro. 
dnced  the  landgrave  to  the  physician,  whereupon  Heim  said,  **  Are  you  the  land, 
grave  with  the  pigtail?  Just  have  the  goodness  to  turn  round.  Cannot  you  sell 
me  a  few  of  your  subjects,  as  you  did  to  others,  so  that  I  may  make  some  medical 
experiments  on  them?"  The  **  seller  of  souls'*  was  quite  stupid  through  surprise, 
and  could  not  utter  a  syllable. 
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AHD  WHAT  THET  BSfBEB  IN. 
Bt    AlBXAJTDBA    A]!fDSSW& 

DASBisoLr  started  the  "  Tounat*'  ooach  horn  the  door  of  the  Eojal 
Hotel  at  Chester^  one  fine  afterooou  in  July,  with  a  light  load  o£  Efc  ouU 
side  and  a  lady  hexed  up  in, its  bedy.  WiUi  a. cheery  crack,  of.  the  coach- 
man's  whipf  and  a  livdy  ovcftnre  from,  the  guard's  ham,  it  sped  dowa 
the  street,  lomng  two  or  three  loungers  to  watch,  its  progress  oat  of 
sigjit,  and  ecxchaoge  opinions  about  its  passengers. 

"  Th^  be  rum.  'uns^  at  all  events^''  said  a  cattlerdeakacy  coming  oat  of 
Wales,  to  a  '*  commenual  gent"  doing  die  north-west  ^gsmnd. 

«  Who?"  asked  the  bafipman. 

**  Them  two  skylaikj  <£aps.  behind  the  coachman,"  zaplied  die  cattle- 
dealer.  "  Blowed  if.I  evez  sasi  fellows  throw  their  money,  about  like  that, 
eh,Tummas:E" 

"  Tummas'*  woa  thst  waitec^  who  stood  at- the  door  of  thei  Royal  Hotel 
to  ase  his  gueabs  off  by  die  coach. 

"  Well,."  h»  said,  with  befitdog  gravity,,  and  afier  duly  leTolving  the 
quesdon  in  his  mind,.  ^  they  are  radber  i^  and.  liberal.;;  bat  they're  real 
gendemeuy  fbc  all.  that." 

"Oh  yeaL  We  know  ail  about,  it,  eh,  Tnmmas?"  siud.  the  cattle- 
dealer,  with  a  wink  of  die  eye  and  a. poke  in  the  libs* 

The  subjects  of  these  remarks,  wbo  were  now  far  away  down  Water- 

fate-street,  clattering  over  the  stones  on  a  light  coach,  with  four  &esh 
orses  before  them  and  a  glorious  sky  and  sun  above  them,,  were  young 
Sparkins  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Bob  Willings  of  Guy's — two  thorough 
young  LondouMB^  out  for  a  month  into  Wales.  Sparkins  had,  as  he 
himself  declared  to  hia  companion,  at  starting,  "  drawn  his  gov^aior"  of 
fifty  paunds,  and  WiUingSi  although- not  so  richly  endowed,  had  received 
a  very  nice,  little  piesent  from  a  maiden  aunt,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a 
prodi^.  Tha  law  student  was  retiring  mto  Wales,  of. coarse,  "  to  read" 
— the  medical,  student^  to  recover  a  health;  shattered  by  a  too  dose  at^ 
t^danee  at  leotureai.  But^  to  look  at  them,  you  would  never  have  sup- 
posed that  the  one  wa&  bait  upon  study,  or  the  other  in  search  of  healtn. 
In,  fact,  you  would  have^  said  tnat  they  wese  two  fridky  young  fellows  out 
for  a  holiday,,  and  not  very  ingenious  in.  finding,  an  ^ouse  for  it ;  aod 
you  wouki  mest.  likely  have  bc^an  v^  near,  the  truth. 

The  othec  paaaengers  were — a  great  man,  for  vi^iom'  the  coachman 
seemed  to  entertain  a  marvellous  respect,  and  who,  they  concluded,  must 
be  the  Sir  Watkyn  of  the  day,  a  Methodist  parson,  and  a  poor  lead- 
miner  retmming  to  Mold,  whose  skin  seemed  to  have  been  nibbed  over 
with  quiduilver.  As  for  the  guard,  he  left  them  at  the  Ciat  stage  out, 
being  engaged  more  fiir  effect  wan  utility^ 

From  the'  first,  it  war  apparent  dmt  Sir  Wadoyn  viewed  his  fellow- 
passengers — ^more  especially  our  two  yor^igr  friends — with  intense  dislike 
and  contempt;  sensations  which  were  obviously  increased  on  the  appear- 
ance of  two  black  and  certamly  villanous-lookiug  pip^,  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  with  the  accursed  weed. 
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"  Yaaim  mttdy  mb  gomr  to  gmoke^'*  nmid  Sir  Wgtiijni,  in  a  thin  wiry 
YQio%  Tmdlj  entnstiDg  wich  Us^bnrij  femu 
'  **  I  believ«  ycm,  my  boy  !"  lepKod  SmHrkiiig»  mosi  irrevwrtntfy. 

*'  Then  yoi^ll  bo  ploaied  to  paw  behind,  and  sit  to  windrazd  of  me.** 

"ITlseeyou — ^" 

Spariim  was  goings  to  say  somedung  Tory  wrong'  and  mgentlemanly, 
no  doubt,  but  Willings  stopped  him,  and,  addressing  Sir  Watkyo,  said : 

"^ Cartuly,  sir!  Tmn,"  ha  added,  turiing  to  his  oompamon,;  « don't 
you  see  the  gentleman's  kmga  an  affected  ?*  Assdy  diaabiog  on  to  the 
roe^  they  pasead  bdiind  him,  and  took  i^eir  seats  on  the  oth«r  side. 

"^  Aad  ifiu>  told,  you  my  longs  wore  afiEiscted,  sirT  demanded  Sir 
Wad^m,  seferdy. 

'*  Ohj  it^s  stamped  on  yoos  fiiee  and  features^  sir,  I'm  sorry  1x>  say,  too* 
plainly  to  deoniFe  a  practised  ey«.  We  of  the  faculty  are  notto  be  de- 
ceived by  that  msidioas  but  deadly  phthisis. " 

«  That  is  coniumptf  on,  is  it  nofr?^  asked  Sir  Watkyn. 

Willing*  nodded  his  head  with.a  laehrymose  aiiv 

"Dear  me!  do  you  think  it  is  an  advanced  stage?"  inquved  Sir 
Watkyn,  in  a  friendly  tone.  "  I've  had  suspicions :  bad  cough — short- 
ness of  brealb        " 

•*  Pain  in  the  side  ?"  asked  Willinge. 

"  Why  yes^KMScasionally." 

"  Oh,  of  eonxse.  Bad  caae — gone  too  long.  Very  rash,  very  rash, 
sir,  to  iide  outside." 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  asked  Sir  Watkyn,  doubtfully. 

"  Sure  of  it — worst  thing  you  can  do.  Your  Ivngs  are  not  equal  to  so 
rapid  a  paasa^  through  the  air — will  become  congested — can't  inflate 
themselvea  in  time — great  hole  in  one  of  them,  I  suspect— tear  it  to 
pieces." 

"  fiiete  me !"  cried  Sir  Watkyn;  "  I'm  really  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  friendly  advice.  Here,  Hugh  Morris,  pull  up,  and  kt  me  get 
inn^'' 

"  Got  rid  of  him,  at  all  events !"  chuckled  Willings,  as  the  coachman, 
with  a  reverence,  pot  hit  important  passenger  inside.  **  Now  you  must 
tackle  the  Methodist  chap,  Tom." 

How  his  friend  proceeded  to  tackle  the  Methodist  chap,  vre  will  forbear 
from  inquiring.  I  fear  it  was  m  a  way  which  nmther  you  nor  I  could 
approve,  for  it  called  from  the  reverend  gentleman  a  reproof,  in  which  he 
addressed  them  as  *'  ungodly  youths,"  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
were  *<  cracked  vessels."  How  long  he  would  have  held  out  vras  never 
decided,  for  the  coach  px^senthr  arrived  at  ihe  village  for  which  he  was 
destined,  and,  with  a  look  of  benignant  pity,  he  left  them.  The  poor 
lead-coraplexioned  miner  sat  humbly  in  the  ^'  dickey,"  or  back  seat,  so 
they  virtually  had  the  outside  of  the  coach  to  themselves  whidi  was  just 
what^  fr<»n  some  unaccountable  whim  or  caprice,  they  wanted. 

^  Now  this  b  glorious,  eh.  Bob  ?"  cried  die  legal  young  gentleman, 
in  eostarie%  throwing  himself  back  on  die  coach.  "  But,  Lcvd!  wtett^s* 
become  of  the  sun?^ 

What  had  become  of  him  ?  Why,  he  vras  in  his  place  all  right,  of 
coarse;  but  some  dense,  heavy  clouds  had  gone  betvreen  him  and  the 
earUi,  and  began  to  make  their  presence  known  by  a  rattling  discharge  of 
hail 
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*^  Hail  in  July,  and  on  snch  a  hot  day  I**  cried  Sparkins,  astonished. 

*'  Off  the  mountains,*'  replied  Hugh  Morris,  the  ooachman,  looking 
anxiously  at  the  heap  of  Sir  Watkyn's  luggage  on  the  roof.  ^<W31 
either  of  you  gentlemen  just  hold  the  reins  while  I  put  the  tarpaulin  orer 
the  trunks?" 

**  I  wilV  said  Sparkins,  damhering  on  to  the  box  as  Hugh  Morm 
jumped  on  the  roof. 

Now  Sparkins  had  never  had  four-horse  reins  in  his  hands  before,  his 
driving  having  been  limited  to  **  the  governor's"  nag  in  the  &mily  disise. 
But,  being  an  aspiring  spirit,  he  caught  at  them,  and  albeit  they  fidt 
somewhat  heavy  to  his  unaccustomed  gr^p,  he  soon  experienced  that 
hilarious  feeling  which  four  fine  horses  in  hand  somehow  or  other  convey 
to  man.  Tbeliorses  were  free  and  unblown  ;  they  wanted  no  drivings 
that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  road  was  straight  and  level — but,  unfbrto- 
nately,  there  was  a  sudden  bend  and  a  sharp  descent,  on  which  Sparkins 
had  not  calculated.  He  had  not  achieved  the  art  of  what  is  called,  b 
coachman's  parlance,  "  keepine  them  together,"  and,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  there  was  an  undefined  scramble,  a  fall,  and  the  coach  went  over 
with  a  crash ! 

"  Hallo !"  cried  Hugh  Morris,  on  his  feet,  by  the  wayside  in  a  minute, 
with  a  wreck  of  trunks  and  tarpaulins  beside  him,  *'  how  did  you  do 
that?" 

**  I  didn't  do  it — the  horses  did,"  cried  Sparkins,  from  some  distance, 
in  a  wo-begone  and  pitiful  voice.  ^'  Here,  Willings,  come  directly !  I 
think  I'm  hurt." 

Willings,  who,  in  some  mysterious  way  which  he  himself  could  never 
explain,  had  clung  to  the  coach,  and,  as  he  said,  "  let  himself  down 
gently,"  ran  to  his  friend's  assistance,  and  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
received  no  injury  beyond  a  good  shaking,  which  he  deserved. 

*'  Here,  then,  cried  the  coachman,  ^*  come  and  help  me  with  the 
horses  ;  the  varmin  '11  kick  themselves  out  of  their  harness !" 

But  here  arose  such  a  hubbub  from  the  body  of  the  coach,  as  reminded 
him  that  he  had  inside  passengers  too. 

"  Oh,  it's  the  poor  lady  !"  he  cried.  "  Well,  get  the  horses  up,  and 
^e'll  see  what's  the  matter  with  A^r." 

"  And  Sir  Watkyn,"  said  Willings. 

"Sir  Watkyn!"  cried  the  coachman,* aghast.  "Who  says  it's  Sir 
Watkyn?" 

"  No  one,"  replied  Willings.     "  I  only  thought  so." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Hugh  Morris,  "  it's  not  Sir  Watkyn,  but  a  very  good 
gentleman  out  of  Merioneth,  I  think.  Never  mind ;  iret  the  horses 
up." 

The  leaders  were  up  already,  and  were  doing  their  best  either  to  break 
themselves  free  or  to  drag  the  overturned  coach  and  the  two  prostrate 
wheelers  (who^for  their  part  protested  violently  in  kicks)  on  the  journey. 
However,  by  much  tugging  and  pulling,  Hugh  Morris,  with  the  aid  of 
the  lead-mmer  (for  our  &ends  were  of  very  little  use  beyond  risking 
their  shins  among  the  horses'  hoofs  and  heels  in  fruitless  efforts  to  undo 
impracticable  buckles  and  overstrained  chains),  succeeded  in  unhooking 
the  traces  and  calming  the  horses,  who,  after  shaking  themselves  in 
their  harness,  turned  round  and  looked  in  dismay  at  the  mischief  behind 
them. 
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"  Hi !  who-oa  T  cried  Hugh  Morris.  "  Now  just  see  that  they  don't 
go  off,  and  we'll  look  arter  the  lady  and  gentleman." 

And  indeed  it  was  time  that  they  were  looked  after,  for  the  gentleman 
had  kept  up  an  incessant  shouting  that  no  man  with  a  hole  in  his  lung 
could  have  managed.  As  for  the  lady,  her  screams  had  been  so  piercing 
at  first  that  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  she  was  not  seriously  injured  ;  but 
they  had  g^t  gradually  fainter  and  ftunter,  and  now  had  died  away 
entirely. 

"  Hark  how  the  old  boy's  kicking  at  the  door  !"  cried  Sparkins,  trying 
to  clamber  up  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  which  now  was,  for  a  time,  the 
side.  But  old  Hugh  Morris  was  used  to  upsets,  for  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  in  those  days  for  a  Welsh  coach  to  turn  over  once  a  week — which 
was  ibout  as  often  as  it  travelled  ;  and  experience  having  taught  agility, 
he  was  soon  buried  down  to  his  broad  back  in  the  vehicle. 

"  Here!"  then  cried  the  inside  passenger,  "my  mouth's  full  of  straw, 
and  my  hat's  crushed  down  over  my  nose,  and  I  can't  get  it  off  to  see  « 
where  my  feet  are,  but  I  think  I'm  topsy-turvy." 

"  Yes,  sure,"  said  Hugh  Morris,  "  he  speaks  truth." 

''  And  the  lady's  swooned,"  continued  the  gentleman. 

'^  Swooned !"  cried  Willings,  who  had  scrambled  up  and  was  peeping  in 
under  the  coachman's  arm  ;  "  you've  smothered  her,  I  verily  believe." 

^'  Here,  give  us  hold  of  your  feet,  sir !"  said  the  coachman ;  and  by  a 
wonderful  process  he  soon  dragged  his  passenger  out,  legs  foremost,  and 
laid  him  in  piteous  plight  upon  the  road,  whilst  Willings  was  gently  and 
tenderly  extricating  the  lady. 

Pale  and  senseless,  she  was  yet  a  lovely  young  creature  to  behold,  and 
her  bloodless  cheeks  and  closed  eyes  might  have  been  a  study  for  the 
sculptor  who  is  getting  up  a  bust  of  Venus  for  the  Exhibition — being  the 
four  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  of  that  lady  which  has  been  catalogued 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy.  But  the  quivering  lip  told 
that  she  was  not  marble — her  bosom  began  to  heave  and  fall  as  the  fresh 
ir  passed  into  her  lungs — and  as  Willings  chafed  her  hands  tenderly  a 
gentle  sigh  escaped  her. 

"  She  inspires  again,  you  see,"  said  Bob,  cheerfully. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sparkins,  dreadfully  mystified  in  his  ideas,  as  they 
watched  for  her  respiration.  "  Yes— and— there — thank  God  I  she  ex- 
pires!" 

'*  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  poor  dear  lady  !"  cried  the  gentleman  inside  the 
crushed  hat. 

The  lovely  creature  opened  her  eyes — such  eyes !  a  very  heaven  of  blue 
— languidly,  and  looked  gratefully  upon  Willings. 

*'  Thank  you — thank  you,  sir,  I  am  better,"  she  said,  in  a  soft,  sweet 
voice. 

Poor  Bob  Willings!  Better  for  him  had  she  bid  him  begone — his 
peace  of  mind  was  in  jeopardy  for  ever. 

It  was  no  great  difficulty  to  put  things  in  order  again ;  the  gentleman 
whom,  without  meaning  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  Master  of  Wynn- 
staye,  we  chose  to  call  Sir  Watkyn,  was  soon  rescued  from  the  depths  of 
his  hat,  and  lent  a  hand  to  his  fellow-passengers  in  getting  the  coach  upon 
its  wheels,  whilst  Hugh  Morris  put  the  horses  to,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  were  fairly  on  their  journey  again. 
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But  poor  WilHngs  sat  silent  and  reserved;  the  lovely  landscape— even 
his  pipe — had  no  further  charms  for  him ;  and  when  thej  came  to  tile 
rolling  Dee,  and  the  coach  had  to  be  unladen  of  its  passengers  and  luggage, 
and  the  horses  taken  off  to  embark  in  the  horse  ferrj^  he  assisted  die  &ir 
inside  passenger  to  aHght,  and  placed  her  on  the  choicest  part  of  the  raft, 
which  floated  the  coach,  and  horses,  and  all  across  the  river.  What  he 
said  to  her,  or  she  to  him,  during  the  passage  of  Ring's  Feny,  it  wooU 
not  be  fair  in  me  to  reveal — even  if  I  knew ;  but  I  do  not,  and  never 
shall,  know — ^but  words  did  pass,  let  us  presume,  of  thanks  from  her  and 
of  politeness  from  him  ;  at  all  events,  they  exhausted  his  oonver8atk>Da] 
powers  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  At  McJd  the  miner  got  down,  and 
so  did  Sparkins,  but  Willings  declined  to  join  him  in  a  glass  ci  de 
while  they  changed  horses.  Ale  indeed !  He  was  drunk  with  ethenal 
nectar! 

On  agmn  as  the  day  closed  in  and  the  moon  arose — on,  on,  among  the 
•  hills,  reverberatkig  the  soft  music  of  a  little  band  of  flfes  and  fiagedeta, 
which  had  scrambled  up  behind  somewhere  in  the  dkrkness — on,  on,  till 
the  coach  pulled  up  at  a  pretty  lodge  by  the  wayside.  Here  the  lady 
alighted ;  Bob's  speU  was  broken — the  coach  went  on  again  with  a 
lacerated  heart  outside. 

"  Who  lives  at  the  house  ?"  asked  Bob  of  the  coachman. 

*<  What  house?"  inquired  Hugh  Morris,  clearly  showing  that  his 
thoughts  were  not  with  the  beautiful  vision  in  which  poor  Bob's  w«e 
steeped. 

**  The  house  that  belongs  to  the  lodge,"  explained  Willings. 

"  Oh,"  said  Hugh  Morris;  "  why,  tiiat's  Plas  Vychan,  Lord  Groowj's 
shooting-box." 

**  And  is  she  a  daughter  of  Lord  Gronwy,  then  p"  asked  poor  Willings^ 
sadly,  as  the  angel  soared  to  a  heaven  far  beyond  his  reach. 

"  Who  ?"  again  inquired  the  coachman.  "  No ;  I  never  see  the  young 
woman  aftnre — perhaps  she's  a  visitor,  or  a  new  lady's-maid,  for  you  can't 
tell  one  from  the  other  now-a-days,  only  that  the  lady's-maid's  gen^afij 
dressed  the  finest" 

Was  it  lawful  for  a  coachman,  a  mere  earthly  coachman,  to  designate 
that  seraphic  creature  "  a  young  woman  ?"  Willings  thought  not,  and 
felt  a  decided  inclination  to  knock  Hugh  Morris  off  his  box.  Then  the 
base  insinuation  about  her  being  a  lady's-maid  !  Nothing  but  the  dread 
of  a  second  catastrophe  prevented  his  sending  the  gross-minded  creature 
spinning  into  the  road. 

"  Rythen,  gents,"  at  length  cried  Hugh  Morris,  as  he  pulled  up  his 
horses  before  the  snug  little  inn  known  as  the  Wynnstaye  Arms,  but  more 
populariy  as  the  Crossed  Foxes,  at  Ruthin.  ''  A  car  for  a  gent  to 
Arlech !"  he  cried. 

And  in  due  course  the  stout  gentleman  was  despatched  therein  to  hb 
destination  among  the  consonants  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  our  travdlcrs 
found  themselves  the  only  guests  at  the  inn.  I  will  not  ask  the  reader 
to  stay  with  them  the  week  they  spent  rambling  about  the  beautiful  vale, 
for  they  were  sorry  company.  Willings  was  in  a  dream— a  sheer  somnam- 
bulus ;  and  Sparkins  had  been  so  humbled  by  his  adventure  with  the  reins 
(which  he  never  boastfully  called  *'  ribbons"  again  as  long  as  he  lived),  as 
well  as  by  a  terrible  break  down  in  his  Welsh,  or  "  Cambric,"  as  he  diose 
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to  call  the  Cymric  tongue,  that  he  was  nearly  as  silent  as  his  friend— he 
who  had  boasted  so  lately  that  he  had  qualified  for  his  tour  by  first 
acquiring  the  language ;  who  had  roused  the  envy  of  some  young  blades  of 
the  Inner  Temple  by  his  mastery  of  the  words  "  Cwrw  da"  and  "  Nos  daP' 
which  he  said  would  carry  a  fellow  through  all  Wales,  sbce  he  would  never 
want  for  ale  or  retire  for  the  night  iracivilly,  had,  on  his  first  attempt  at 
airing  his  Welsh  among  its  native  hills,  astonished  the  waiter  by  asking 
for  <*  Cwrw  nos,"  which  would  have  conveyed  the  intelligible  signification, 
**  Ale  night,"  had  he  given  the  words  their  proper  pronunciation,  finiling 
which,  the  host  of  the  Crossed  Foxes  simply  stared  at  him,  and  cried, 

"DimSaesnigr 

**  What  does  the  fellow  mean  ?"  cried  Sparkins. 

*'  I  have  no  Englis,"  replied  the  landlord. 

"Well,  but  I  was  talking  to  you  in  Welsh,  you  fool!**  excWmed 
Sparkins  ;  **  don't  you  know  your  native  lanffuage?  Cwrw  ros,  I  tell 
you  !**  he  shouted,  as  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  man  was  deaf.  <*  No-* 
no— da  Cwrw — ^nos  Cwrw !  What  on  earth  is  it?  Drink  we  want — ale 
— heer — ^to  drink — ^to  do  so  with,"  he  explained,  making  the  pretence  of 
raising  an  imaginary  mug  to  his  lips. 

**  Ah  !"  cried  the  host,  with  a  dawning  perception,  **  Cwrw— ees." 
^  But  poor  Snarkins  was  sadly  chopfullen,  and  subsided  into  silence  like 
his  friend's— deeper  than  his  friend's — for  Willings  did  occasionally  give 
vent  to  a  prodigious  sigh,  as  he  thought  of  that  sweet  giri  whom  they  had 
lef^  somewhere  in  the  moonlight,  a  long  way  off: 

A  wreath  of  the  mist,  a  bubble  of  the  stream, 
'Tvixt  a  waking  thought  and  a  sleeping  dream. 

Nor  will  we  follow  them  from  Ruthin  to  Denbigh,  a  journey  which  our 
youths  performed,  without  adventure  or  misadventure,  in  one  of  the  re- 
spectable cars  which  were  then — and  I  suppose  are  still — to  be  had  at  the 
Crossed  Foxes.  True,  the  horse — a  gaunt  Irish  beast  of  the  earliest 
importation — ran  away  with  them,  but  that  was  nothing  wonderful. 

"  Mind  you  don't  pe  galloping  tat  horse  down  hill,"  the  landlord  had 
said  to  his  son  Price  at  starting ;  "  recollect  she's  got  no  preeching  on." 

Of  course  Price  galloped  down  the  first  hill  he  came  to ;  of  course  the 
car  ran  on  to  the  mare ;  of  course  she  set  to  kicking;  and  finally  ran 
away. 

**  This  comes  of  bringing  the  animal  out  without  its  breeches,'*  cried 
Sparkins,  ruefully,  catching  his  breath  as  he  seemed  to  be  riding  on  the 
whirlwind  down  a  steep  mountain-side.  But  by  dint  of  ^'sawing"  at  her 
mouth,  with  a  vengeance  which  would  have  split  asunder  the  jaws  of  an 
animal  less  Irish  and  mare  nice,  the  young  charioteer  contrived  to  pull 
up  the  headlong  beast,  and  delivered  his  passengers  safely  at  Denbigh. 
At  the  Bull,  in  that  ancient  town,  then,  let  us  again  drop  upon  them  just 
at  the  close  of  dinner.  Poor  Willings  has  passed  away  his  plate  with  the 
only  eatable  part  of  the  chop  still  upon  the  bone ;  he  is  in  a  very  bad 
way — appetite,  spirits,  enthusiasm,  are  all  gone — and  Sparkins  begins 
to  find  him  a  poor  travelling  companion. 

**  Come,  Bob,  boy,  cheer  up !"  cries  that  lively  young  gentleman; 
**  fills  won't  do,  you  know :  hang  the  g^rl  and  her  blue  eyes !" 

•*  Say  that  again,  Tom,"  exclaims  Willings  in  a  deep  tragedy  voice, 

"and  I  will " 

2t2 
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"  What  P"  asks  Sparkins. 

**  I  won't  be  answerable  for  ray  actions,*'  replied  bis  £riend. 

"  Oh,  you  will  and  you  won't,  eh  ?"  cries  Sparkins,  laughing.  **  Well, 
it's  market-day  here ;  the  streets  are  full  of  men  and  women — or  of  men 
only,  for  1*11  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  if  I  can  tell  one  from  the 
other  from  this  window,  with  those  comical  hats  on  their  heads — so  let's 
get  out  and  have  a  look  at  the  town  and  castle." 

But  on  the  ruined  castle  poor  Willings  was  taken  manifestly  worse,  for 
it  commanded  a  long  view  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  whither  he  strained  hk 
eyes  for  Plas  Vychan. 

''  Oh,  lovely  and  beloved  unknown  !"  he  commenced  in  a  rhapsodical 
strain. 

*'  Come,  none  of  that !"  interrupted  Sparkins  ;  '^  I'll  tell  you  what,  if 
you're  going  mad  I'll  leave  you  here  among  all  these  barbarians,  who 
have  '  dim  Saesnig.' " 

"  I  don't  care,"  cried  the  infatuated  youth ;  "  I'll  go  back.  I  must— 
I  will  see  her  again." 

**  You  won't,"  said  Sparkins,  "  for  hither  comes  the  car  that  is  to  cany 
Qs  to  St.  Asaph." 

They  pryed  about  the  singularly  uninteresting  cathedral  town  (I  cannot 
reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  call  it  a  city,  as  I  know  I  ought),  which 
they  reached  in  the  afternoon,  and,  sick  of  its  dulness,  started  off  by  ^ 
Bangor  mail  next  day.  The  slate  quarries  of  Mostyn,  the  bridge  of 
Telford,  had  no  charms  for  Willings,  except  that  one  offered  a  tempting 
chance  of  annihilation  at  every  blast  of  the  rock,  and  the  other  suggested 
a  final  plunge  for  a  despairing  swain  in  the  deep  strait  of  the  Menai — 
below,  below,  below  it !  The  bleak  and  bracing  gusts  that  sweep  over  the 
promontory  of  Beaumaris  brought  no  relief  to  their  drooping  spirits,  so 
back  they  came  to  Bangor,  and  mounting  the  **  Queen  of  Trumps"  coach, 
started  for  Carnarvon. 

'^  Steady,  Jock,  steady !"  cried  the  coachman  to  one  of  his  team,  which 
seemed  to  be  thinking  that  ere  he  started  a  thousand  steps  were  lost; 
"who^oah,  good  horse,  you  shall  have  your  spin  directly.  Is  the 
*  Sportsman'  over  the  bridge  yet?" 

«  Just  coming,"  replied  the  man  at  the  horses'  heads. 

"  Let  'em  go,  then  !" 

Words  of  fearful  import!  For  they  portended  a  mad,  headlong,  reck- 
less race  between  the  coaches  hailing  respectively  for  the  Anglesea  Arms 
and  the  Sportsman  hotels  at  Carnarvon.  The  "  Queen  of  Trumps"  had  the 
best  of  it  at  starting,  for  the  ''  Sportsman^  was  bringing  over  a  heavy  load 
deposited  by  the  Mostyn  packet  at  MenaL  But  the  "  Sportsman's"  horses 
were  fresh  and  plucky,  and  away  flew  the  two  coaches  neck  and  neck. 
Our  travellers  were  fain  to  hold  on  as  they  winged  their  flight  up  hill 
and  down  hill,  spun  on  two  wheels  round  sharp  comers,  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  each  other's  track,  and  performed  the  other  stratagems  usual  to 
opposition  coaches. 

**Darn  ye,  I'll  send  ye  over  in  a  minute!"  cried  the  driver  of  the 
*'  Sportsman,"  letting  out  his  long  whip  and  lashing  his  leaders. 

*'  Mind  you  don't  go  over  first,"  responded  he  of  the  ''  Queen  of 
Trumps."  "  Hie !  hie  !  hie  then !  Get  along !  hie  then — hie !"  And 
he  stamped  his  feet  upon  the  footboard  above  the  maddened  horses  like 
a  man  possessed. 
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*^  Here's  going  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  <  Tourist'  game !"  said  Sparkins 
to  lus  friend. 

^  Yes,  and  no  ladj  inside,"  replied  Willings,  ruefully. 

"  Myn  Diawl !"  screamed  the  driver  of  the  "  Queen  of  Trumps."  "  I'll 
have  the  road !" 

"  Cas  Andras !"  yelled  the  driver  of  the  «  Sportsman."     "  No,  sure  T 

They  were  contending  for  precedence  of  the  narrow  road  which  zig- 
lagged  round  the  face  of  a  precipitous  mountain,  below  which,  a  hundred 
fathoms  down,  roared  the  angry  sea !  It  was  but  a  ledge  as  seen  from 
their  present  distance^  and,  at  best,  could  only  admit  of  the  passage  of 
one  vehicle  at  a  time.  On  the  land  side  rose  the  dark  perpendicular 
wall  of  the  mountain  to  an  altitude  of  hundreds  of  feet :  on  the  other 
side  rose — nothing :  not  even  a  hurdle  to  protect  it  from  the  headlong 
precipice. 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  g^ing  along  that  mantelpiece  at  this 
break-neck  pace  P"  cried  Sparkins,  much  discomposed. 

'*  Ees,  sure,"  replied  the  coachman,  grinning  all  over  his  face. 

**  Then  I'll  alight,  please,"  said  Sparkins,  with  a  palpitating  heart 
and  choking  utterance. 

*^  Can't  stop !"  shrieked  the  coachman ;  and  on  they  flew,  swaying  from 
side  to  side. 

Sparkins  shut  his  eyes  and  tried  to  say  his  prayers;  but,  from  that  day 
to  this  he  never  knew  how  they  got  round  the  mountain.  On  venturing 
to  look  over  again  he  found  they  were  at  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  and  fairly 
launched  upon  the  descent  at  a  steam  gallop. 

**Good  gracious!"  was  all  he  said;  but  he  thought  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  longed  to  be  back  again  with  Chitty  and  the  Commentators, 
who  only  drove  coaches  and  four  through  acts  of  parliament. 

The  situation  afforded  a  too  tempting  opportunity  for  one  of  the 
tactics  of  the  road ;  slap  came  the  *'  Sportsman"  from  the  off  side  across 
ihe  leaders  of  the  "  Queen  of  Trumps."  Startled  in  their  headlong  course, 
they  reared  and  plunged  back  among  a  hopeless  confusion  of  traces 
and  whipple-trees ;  the  coach,  with  an  impetus  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour, 
ran  on  them,  and  then — the  usual  result  in  Wales — rolled  over ! 

"  Nos  da !"  cried  the  driver  of  the  "  Sportsman,"  laughing,  and  crack- 
ing his  whip;  *'  send  the  tochter  from  Carnarvon  ?" 

Sparkins  was  favoured  by  fate,  and  stood  upon  his  legs  again,  after 
a  shake  that  struck  his  teeth  together.  Not  so  poor  Willings;  the 
"  Queen  of  Trumps"  had  given  him  **  one  for  his  nob,"  and  he  lay  sense- 
less. 

*'  Here  comes  a  shentleman  that  will  help  us,"  cried  the  coachman, 
descrying  a  carriage  coming  up  the  hill.  "  It's  tiie  goot  tochter  from 
Llanprydd." 

Seeing  the  mischief  above  him,  the  ^'  goot  tochter"  quickened  the  pace 
of  his  horses,  and  came  up  just  as  Willings  had  opened  his  eyes,  stared 
about  him  for  a  minute  or  two,  and,  feeling  himself  hurt,  shut  them 
again. 

''  No  bones  broken,"  said  the  doctor,  after  a  rapid  manipulation,  **  but 
a  concussion  of  the  brain.  An  English  gentleman,  I  presume,  sir,  and 
a  tourist  ?  Should  never  ride  on  Welsh  coaches — I  never  do.  Poor 
fellow !  he  must  be  kept  quiet  A  medical  man  did  you  say,  sir  ?  Pass 
him  into  my  carriage,  he  shall  be  nursed  at  my  house  up  yonder.     Sorry 
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I  hareu't  accommodation  for  you  too,  sir  ;  but  you'll  find  it  very  good  at 
the  Sportsman  at  Carnarron.  There*ll  be  another  coach  sent  to  f^ch  the 
passengers  as  soon  as  this  mishap  is  known.  Excuse  me,  but  we  amst 
gtt  along  with  our  patleot,  so  ^ood  day.  I'll  write  to  yoia  to-HMmowy 
Mr. Mr. " 

'*  Spaikins,^  said  Tom,  when  the  garrulous  old  gentleman  paused  for 
breath. 

^*Mr.  Sparkins,  Sportsman  Hotel,  Carnarvon — to-morrow  you  shall 
know  how  we  go  on.     Adieu !" 

And  the  carriage  departed,  with  Witlings  stretdied  upoa  the  fiMNit 
owhioas. 

After  some  time  spent  in  disengaging  ihl  h(»8es  from  the  broken  coach, 
a  horn  was  heard  on  the  road,  and  a  queer  shaped  vehicle,  which  was  the 
Welsh  for  omnibus,  came  to  their  relief,  and  soon  landed  the  capsixed  pas- 
sengers at  the  door  of  the  Anglesea  Arms  at  Carnarvon. 

*'  In  first,  you  see,"  said  the  coachman  of  the  *'  Sportsman,"  wi^ 
honest  pride. 

^  Ees,  sure,"  replied  the  coachman  of  the  ''  Queen  of  Trumps,"  oomiag 
up  bare-back  on  one  of  his  leaders,  and  leading  the  rest  of  his  team 
(Imiping,  sadly  cut  about  the  fetlocks,  and  leering  a  trail  of  bk>od  ak)iig 
the  road)  in  a  string — '*  ees,  sure,  yon  did  me  then,  Evan  James." 

"  Come  along  then,  James  Evans,  and  let's  have  a  mug  of  ale." 

And  the  two  wcMrthies  turned  into  the  house  of  their  evening  resort. 

Neit  morning,  as  Sparkins  breakfasted  in  the  commercial-room  of  the 
Sportsman,  amongst  a  party  of  gmitlemen  whose  talk  was  of  '^  dudiesses," 
^^oonnteases,"  and  <*  ladies,"  with  whom  they  appeared  on  v&^  familiar 
tenns  (but  who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  slates,  and  not  hdies 
patronesses  of  Almack's),  a  message  was  delivered  to  him  from  the  doctor, 
mforming  him  that  his  friend's  concussion  of  the  brain  was  more  severe 
than  had  at  first  been  apprehended,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  kept  quite  quiet;  advising  him  not  to  disturb  him  for  at  least  a 
week ;  and  giving  the  most  genuine  and  sincere  assurances  of  attwition 
and  care  bemg  [Mud  to  the  case.  Poor  Sparkins  felt  very  lonely  among 
the  slate  merchants  and  '^  commercial  gents"  of  the  Sportsman,  so  beset 
off  alone  and  explored  the  pass  of  Llanberris,  ascended  SnowdcMi,  and 
descended  on  the  Beddg^rt  side,  ascending  again  horn  Beddgelert,  and 
descending  at  Llanberris,  rambled  about  the  two  lakes,  ruminated  on 
Dolbaddem's  ruined  tower,  made  repeated  and  purposeless  ascents  of 
Carnarvon  Castle,  and  looked  vacantly  across  flat  Anglesea  from  the  eyrie 
at  the  top  of  the  Eagle  Tower,  and  finally  settled  down  for  a  few  days,  in 
the  most  depressed  of  spirits,  at  Mrs.  Evans's  snug  little  inn  at  Dolbad- 
dem  (k>T  in  those  days,  when  the  soil  of  Wales  was  yet  innocent  of  rail- 
ways, the  Victoria  only  existed  in  pretentious  foundations);  still  he  heard 
nothing  from  his  friend,  and  was  fearfol  of  disturbing  him.  At  lei^;th, 
as  his  holiday  was  drawing  to  a  close  (and,  truth  to  tell,  his  frmds  to  a 
low  ebb),  he  determined  on  visiting  him  before  he  was  compelled  to  retvn 
home,  and  was  about  to  put  that  resolution  into  effect,  when  a  note  is 
WiUings's  handwriting  was  handed  to  him.  It  was  a  strange  epistle,  and 
pmzled  Sparkins  ezoe^ingly. 

**  Dear  Tom,**  it  commenced,  ^'here  I  am  in  the  castle  of  an  egre,  a 
griffin,  who  calls  himself  Griffith,  but  writes  himself  *  Gre%d,'  meaning 
griffin,  I  expect     As  you  value  my  friendship,  don't  come  near  me  till  I 
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sanunon  yoii — he's  an  awful  fellow.  He  ke^  a  basilisk — and  I  believe 
I  am  bewitched,  and  I  think  I  can't  get  away ;  so  do,  like  a  good  fellow, 
return  home  without  troubling  me,  and  think  no  more  of  me  till  I  write 
ami  explain  alL  "  Yours  erer, 

"  Robert  Williiios." 

'<  So  thb  is  the  way  he  sticks  to  me  !*'  cried  Sparkins,  makmg  up  his 
miiid  to  be  offended,  after  perusing  the  letter  a  dozen  times,  ^*  leaving  me 
in  the  lurch  in  the  centre  of  Wales,  in  this  incomprehensible  way.  Poor 
fdkm !  Perhaps  the  fall  has  affected  his  brain— or  oan  this  feUow  be 
keeping  him  against  his  will  ?  Good  gracious  I  Surely  it  is  not  a  lunatic 
asylum! 

fiat  his  inquiries  all  satisfied  him  that  ''the  doctor"  was  a  kind- 
hearted,  skilful  man,  and  that  his  friend  was  in  the  very  best  hands. 

"Poor  Bob !"  he  sighed,  as  he  mounted  the  coach  to  return  to  Bangor, 
"  the  concussion  must  have  injured  his  brain  ;  he  is  labouring  under  some 
delusions ;  and  perhaps  it  is  best  to  let  him  be  quiet  for  a  while." 

Tom  Sparkins  returned  sorrowfully  to  London,  and,  as  he  had  to  read 
hard  (in  fact,  as  the  reader  may  shrewdly  guess,  be  had  done  little  in 
that  way  in  Wales),  his  thoughts  only  recurred  to  his  friend  occasionally, 
and  he  was,  for  a  time,  aatisned  with  the  hasty  notes  he  received  about 
oooe  a  week  from  Willings,  announcing  '*  bodily  convalescence."  The 
term  was  a  curious  one,  but  it  did  not  trouble  Sparidns  much,  till  his 
friend  began  to  write  about  being  ''chained  to  the  house,"  "unable 
to  get  away,"  &c.  He  then  valorously  determined  to  apply  for  a 
mandamus  to  be  directed  to  the  Sheriff  of  Carnarvon,  and,  if  there  were 
a  sheriff  or  law  in  Wales,  he  would  come  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery. 
Fortunately,  after  he  had  spent  two  months  in  revolving  the  propriety  of 
such  a  step  in  his  mind,  he  received  a  peremptory  summons  from  his 
friend. 

"  I  have  told  you,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  am  kept  in  chains  here,  without 
the  power  of  volition — bound  to  the  place.  The  Griffin  and  his  basilisk 
root  me  to  the  spot ;  if  I  could  attempt  escape,  I  should  soon  be  back 
again.  In  three  days  my  chains  are  to  be  riveted.  Come  down,  I 
entreat  you,  at  once,  and  see  the  last  of  your  friend  "  Bob." 

At  9.40,  according  to  Bradshaw,  but  somewhere  about  9.60  according 
to  frust  (a  veiy  different  matter),  Tom  Sparkins  was  whirled  out  of 
EustOD-square  station  by  the  Birmingham  express — past  busy  Camden, 
ooally  Willesden  and  lonely  Sudbury,  sickly  Pinner  Mid  scholastic  Har- 
row, high  above  chalky  Bushey,  round  the  terrible  curve  at  Watford 
^and  away,  in  his  sleep,  dreaming  of  chains  and  keepers,  to  steaming 
Hugby ;  away,  away,  after  "  ten  minutes  allowed  for  refreshment,  gen- 
tlemen," more  oppressed  with  unpleasant  dreams  than  ever  by  reason  of 
his  having  partaken  of  said  refreshments,  to  smoky  Birmingham.  Dis- 
regarding  the  pressing  invitations  of  the  Queen's  and  Dee's  Royal  to 
take  a  b^  with^them,  he  hired  a  post-chaise  of  old  Dee's  successor  (for 
the  "  iron  horse"  had  got  no  farther  than  the  hardware  town  in  those 
days),  and,  as  the  sun  rose,  he  was  many  miles  on  the  way  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  so  he  posted  on  to  Llanprydd,  where  he  found  himself  deposited  at 
the  door  of  a  stately  but  comfortable  mansion  standing  in  a  beautiful 
park,  on  the  slope  of  the  Vale  of  Olwyd,  before  sunset  next  day. 
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'<  Can  this  be  a  madhouse  ?*'  he  exdaimed,  with  an  irrepressiUe 
shudder,  as  he  heard  a  footstep  traversing  the  floor  of  the  stone  hall  to 
admit  him.     "  So  pleasant  without,  so——" 

He  started,  for  a  janitor  stood  at  the  open  portal :  one  of  the  ke^n, 
no  doubt. 

'*  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Robert  Willings,  who,  I  belieye,  is  an  inmate 
here.     At  once,''  he  cried,  somewhat  rudely. 

The  man  grinned.  '<  Are  you  the  gentleman  Uiat  was  to  bring  the 
certificate  ?" 

*'  Certificate,''  said  Sparkins  to  himself.  '^  Alas,  then,  it  is  as  I  feared; 
at  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  confined  without  any  legal  warrant" 
So  he  added,  aloud,  **  No,  sir,  but  I  demand  to  see  him  instanter." 

"  Step  this  way,  sir.     Mr. " 

"  Mr.  Sparkins." 

"  Oh,  ees,  ees,  this  way,  sir." 

Sparkins  was  shown  into  a  beautiful  drawing-room,  looking  out  upon 
the  park,,  which  sloped  away  from  the  house,  showing  the  Gothic  win- 
dows of  a  ruined  church  among  a  clump  of  trees  that  might,  before  the 
church  was  built,  have  been  a  Druid's  grove,  while  ^e  tall  purple  peak 
of  Snowdon  and  his  sombre  companions  filled  in  the  background.  He 
had  no  time  to  observe  more,  when  Willings  entered  the  room,  unattended, 
but  wonderfully  altered !  How  changed  from  the  Bob  Willings  of  his 
old  friendship !  He  could  not  have  fancied  that  six  short  months — 
even  months  of  insanity,  of  raving  madness,  of  fettered  restraint,  of 
close  imprisonment— could  have  made  such  an  alteration  in  a  man ! 

''Behold  your  unhappy  friend!"  cried  Bob,  in  a  hollow  Toice,  in 
whose  tones  there  was,  nevertheless,  something  of  mockery,  and  an  in* 
dication  of  its  being  assumed  for  the  occasion. 

"  Here's  going  to  be  a  scene,"  thought  Sparkins,  looking  nervously  (or 
the  bell-pull  ;  '<  but  how  well  he  looks — ^how  stout — ^how  happy !  Poor 
fellow,  it  is  always  so ;  the  body  seems  to  thrive  best  wiUiout  die 
mind!" 

'*  Willings,"  stammered  Tom,  holding  out  his  left  hand  so  as  to  keep 
his  right  disengaged  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  ^'  I'm  glad  to 
see  you.  But  haven't  you  —  ahem! — a  friend,  or  companion  with 
you?" 

"  What  mean  you,  caitiff?"  exclaimed  Willings,  in  a  tone  and  with  a 
look  of  fury,  real  or  assumed;  ''  aha !"  in  the  deepest  tragedy  tones,  ^  do 
you  thmk  me — mad  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no — by  no  means — far  from  it,"  replied  Sparkins,  sidling, 
nevertheless,  towards  the  door. 

'*  You  would  escape  by  yonder  portal !  I  see,  and  thus  I  thwart  your 
base  design !"     And  Willings  planted  his  back  against  the  door. 

"  Now,  Willings,"  cried  his  friend,  with  an  anxious  look  to  the  poker, 
"  don't  be  unreasonable.  You  know  you  were  always  very  pardal  to 
me " 

"  And  so  I  am  still,  old  fellow,"  replied  Bob,  in  his  old  voice ;  **  you 
ask  me  if  I  have  not  a  friend — yes,  I  have  one,  I  trust,  Thomas  Sparicms 
by  name — there,  never  mind  the  fire-irons ;  you'll  have  no  occasion  Co 
use  them,  vou  see — but  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  griffin  and  the 
basilisk ;  it  s  an  old  fable " 
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"  Yes,  I  know  it,''  remarked  Sparking,  not  yet  entirely  at  his  ease. 

"  No,  you  don't  know  it,"  cried  Willings,  seizing  him  by  the  hand ; 
«*you  don't  know  it  yet,  though  the  story's  as  old  as  the  hills.  Why, 
111  be  hanged,  Tom,  if  I  don't  think  you  still  fancy  I'm  mad !  No,  no, 
the  brain's  right  enough,  but  the  heart  is — ^the  heart,"  he  continued, 
slapping  his  breast,  **  is  gone  /" 

"  Mere  fency,  my  dear  Bob,"  said  Sparkins. 

"No  such  thing,  sir,"  ret<Nrted  Willings  ;  "  it's  gone,  sir — gone  clean 
oat  of  me !  The  basilisk  has  fascinated  it  %way.  There  she  goes  !"  he 
cried,  drawing  Tom  to  the  window,  and  pointing  to  a  graceful  female 
figure  tripping  across  the  lawn ;  '*  you  have  seen  her  before — yes,  yes, 
you  have,  Tom — don't  you  remember  our  first  upset  in  Wales  ? 

Thus  guided,  Tom  recognised  the  young  lady  who  had  been  the  inside 
passenger  in  the  unlucky  **  Tourist"  coach. 

"  And  the  griffin,"  continued  Bob,  *'  you  shall  come  and  see  at  once, 
for  to-morrow  he  will  be  my  father-in-law !  Ha,  ha !  do  you  see  now  ? 
How  I  was  chained  to  the  spot — how  I " 

But  Sparkins  was  grasping  his  old  friend's  hand,  and  honest  tears 
glistened  in  his  eyes. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say "  he  commenced. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Bob,  interrupting  him ;  "  Doctor  Griffith  is  the 
most  worthy  creature  that  ever  existed.  He  cured  me,  and  that  angel 
of  a  daughter  of  hb  nursed  me — none  the  less  tenderly,  perhaps,  because 
she  recognised  me  as  having  been  serviceable  to  her  in  that  unlucky 
coaching  adventure  of  yours,  when  she  was  on  her  way  to  her  cousin's, 
Lord  Gronwy.  Shame  on  me  !  I  fell  madly  in  love,  and,  worse  still,  let 
her  know  it,  and  her  father  too ;  and,  instead  of  his  kicking  me  out  of 
the  house,  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  gave  his  consent.  She  b 
his  only  child,  and  as  he  has  a  competence  already,  he  was  thinking  of 
retiring  from  practice  when  I  so  opportunely  turned  up.  That  rascally 
coach  was  the  Queen  of  Trumps,  indeed,  to  me !  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  practice  in  the  slate  quarries  here,  have  studied  diligently,  and 
next  term  am  going  up  for  my  examination,  and  on  my  return  he  takes 
me  into  partnership,  with  a  view  of  slipping  quietly  out  of  the  profession 
himself."  » 

For  a  brief  moment  a  sad  mbgiving  came  into  Tom's  head  that  all 
thb  might  be  the  distempered  imagination  of  a  mind  diseased ;  but  it 
was  speedily  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  the  worthy  doctor,  who  gave 
him  a  hearty  welcome  ;  and  next  day,  and  for  a  week  after  the  happy 
nuptials,  Tom  was  an  honoured  guest  at  Llanprydd. 

He  then  returned  to  his  dismal  chambers  in  the  Temple,  to  work  at 
that  calling  which  is  never  learned.  Tom  b  now  a  rising  member  of  the 
bar,  but  does  not  see  hb  way  clear  enough  at  present  to  get  settled  ;  so 
hb  bachelor  vacations  are  always  spent  at  Llanprydd,  and  on  the  29th  of 
August  in  each  year  he  may  be  regularly  seen  at  the  Euston-square  station, 
with  his  luggage,  two  dolls  and  some  toys,  booking  ^'  through"  to  Bangor. 
And,  as  two  little  damsels  sit  upon  hb  knee  on  the  evening  of  the  30th, 
caressing  him  for  hb  presents,  and  nursing  their  dolls,  papa  relates,  with 
much  exaggeration,  the  story  of  Tom's  coaching  achievements,  and 
usually  winds  up,  "  Never  mind,  Tom ;  I  had  TWO  UPSETS  IK  Waibs, 
but  they  landed  me  safely  on  my  feet  at  last !" 
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OLIVEB  IN  AEDEN: 

TTPIOALLY       CONSIDBBED. 
Br  MoHKfHOOD. 

Cak  the  E^iopian  change  his  skiOy  or  the  leopard  his  spotfi  ?  Almott 
as  easily,  one  iodines  to  think,  as  might  so  coDsammate  an  evil-doer  as 
Oliver  de  Boif,  all  at  onoe  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well. 

CoDversioos  are  gpreat  facts  in  the  philosophy  of  human  life,  and  hcts 
are  stubborn  thing^.  But  there  are  conversions  with  a  differeooe. 
Oliver's  is  a  conversion  with  a  vengeance.  Considering  what  an  ing^nuned 
scamp  Shakspeare  has  made  of  him,  in  the  early  period  of  the  play, — 
what  a  sordid,  selfish,  utterly  graceless  reprobate,  of  the  meanest  as  well 
as  most  malignant  tjrpe, — it  is  hard  to  suf^KMC  that  Shakspeare  was 
careful  about  logical  development  of  character,  or  philosophical  ooa- 
sbtenoy,  or  psychological  probability,  or  any  such  thing,  when  he  sud- 
denly wrought  a  miracle  on  Oliver,  and  made  a  perfect  gentleman  of  that 
essential  blackguard,  the  best  good  Christian  of  that  transcendent  rogue. 
Profound  psychologist  as  Shakspeare  was,  he  was  also,  in  some  respects, 
and  on  some  occasions,  a  careless,  easy-going  playwright  He  wrote 
not  always  to  satisfy  his  own  judgment,  or  the  demands  of  the  critically 
judicious,  but  could  condescend  to  a  coitp  de  theatre  for  the  nonce,  and 
huddle  up  a  condosbn  by  becoming,  in  his  own  despite,  for  the  theatre 
theatrical,  of  the  stage  stagey.  Not  that  he  designed  or  purposed,  by 
any  deliberate  purpose  or  premeditated  design,  to  tickle  theatrical  tastag 
at  the  expense  of  philosophical  truth ;  but  that  he  seems,  once  and  again, 
to  have  been  not  careful  to  answer  the  critical  in  these  matters,  and  to 
have  dashed  off  a  conclusion  that  he  knew  would  go  down  at  the  Globe 
Theatre — ^better,  perhaps,  than  something  more  soberly  in  accordance 
with  human  nature,  of  whose  secrets  he  was  intuitively  master  as  none 
other  has  been,  before  or  since.  « 

True,  that  Oliver  is  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois  ;  and  that, 
by  the  youngest  son's  saying,  as  against  the  eldest,  he  is  thrice  a  villain, 
that  says  such  a  father  begot  villains.  Yet,  if  it  be  villanous  to  practise 
against  a  brother's  life,  to  hire  a  bravo  that  shall  do  him  to  death,  and  to 
coax  and  wheedle  and  incite  that  brother  to  meet  his  death  more  than 
half  way;  if  it  be  villanous  to  plan  and  perpetrate  this  sort  of  thing,  with 
alternate  effusions  of  bullying  bluster  and  lying  slander,  and  showing 
himself  an  inborn  rascal  and  inbred  sneak  at  every  turn;  then  is  Sir 
Rowland's  eldest  son  a  villain,  out-and-out,  in-and-in. 

But  may  not  villains  be  converted,  aroh-vilkuns  too  ?  Granted;  and 
thank  Heaven  fcur  that  same.  But  the  question  is,  whethw  a  villain  of 
this  peculiarly  dirty  complexion  is  a  credible  subject  for  conversion. 
And  if  so,  then  again  whether  his  conversion  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  be  looked  for  on  such  grounds,  and  by  such  a  process,  as  inark 
Oliver's  transformation  in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

Ponder  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  elder  brother's  soliloquy,  on  dis- 
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misung  Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler,  with  a  commission  to  break  Orlando's 
neck. 

Having  uttered  his  ''  Farewell,  good  Charles"  in  accents  of  bland 
patronage  and  almost  affectionate  unction — for  he  iterates  his  affable 
'"Charles,"  and  <' Good  Monsieur  Charles,"  and  «'Good  Charles," 
throughout  the  colloquy,  or  conspiracy,  call  it  which  you  will, — the  elder 
brother  incontinently  lapses  into  this  delectable  piece  of  self-communing : 
''  Now  will  I  stir  this  gamester :  I  hope,  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ;  for 
my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he.  Yet  he's 
gentle;  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned;  full  of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts 
encfaantingly  beloved ;  and  indeed,  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  my  own  people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  alto- 
gether misprised;  but  it  shall  not  be  so  long;  this  wrestler  shall  clear 
ail :  nothing  remains,  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither,  which  now  I'll 
go  about."*  Here  Oliver's  chest-notes  come  out  with  ringmg  resonance, 
after  the  fialsetto  of  his  flourishes  to  Good  Charles. 

And  now  we  are  in  Arden.  It  is  the  fourth  act  of  the  play,  and  Oliver 
is  converted.  Orlando  has  unwittingly  saved  his  life,  as  he  slept  beneath 
an  oak,  ''  a  wretched  ragged  man," — saved  him  from  a  green  and  gilded 
snake  that  iiad  wreathed  itself  about  his  neck ;  and  from  a  lioness,  with 
udders  all  drawn  dry,  that  lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  to  await  his 
waking. 

This  seen,  Orlaado  did  approach  the  man* 
Aad  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  eldest  brother. 
Celia.  O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother ; 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  lived  'mongst  men. 
Outer.  And  well  he  might  do  so, 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 
Ros.    But,  to  Orlando ; — ^Did  he  leave  him  there. 

Pood  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  ? 
Ou.     Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purposed  so : 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness. 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him ;  in  which  hurtling. 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awaked. 
Gel.     Are  you  Ids  broiher  ? 

Ros.  Was  it  you  he  rescued  ? 

Cbl.     Wait  youy  thai  did  so  oft  cotUrive  to  kill  him  ? 
Oli.     ^Twas  I;  hut  'tis  not  I:  I  do  not  shame 

To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  heiny  the  thing  I  am.\ 

Willy-nilly,  one  is  reminded  of  Don  Juan  in  Moliere,  in  the  fifth  act 
of  his  career  of  rascality.  What,  my  son!  exclaims  the  Don's  incredulous, 
yet  too  credulous  father, — is  it  possible  that  a  merciful  Heaven  has  heard 
my  prayers  ?  Is  it  really  true,  what  you  tell  me  ?  •  Are  you  not  nais- 
leading  me  by  a  false  hope  ?  Can  I  positively  rely  with  something  like 
confidence  on  the  surprising  novelty  of  such  a  conversion? — Yes,  the 
ineolaimable  profligate  assures  the  old  gentleman.  He,  Juan,  is  a 
changed  character — all  since  yesterday  evening.  By  a  sort  of.  miracle 
Heaven  has  instantaneously  converted  him— opened  hb  eyes  and  softened 

•  As  You  Like  It,  Act  L  Sc.  1.  t  IWd.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 
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his  heart ;  and  this  worst  of  sinners  is  ahout  to  hecome  the  best  of  saints. 
"  Oui,  vous  me  voyez  revenu  de  toutes  mes  erreurs ;  je  ne  suis  plus  le 
m^rne  d'hier  au  soir,  et  le  ciel,  tout  d'un  coup,  a  fait  en  moi  un  change- 
men  qui  va  snrprendre  tout  le  monde.  II  a  touche  mon  ftme  et  dessnjy 
mes  yeux;  et  je  regarde  avec  horreur  le  long  aveuglement  ou  j'ai  ^t^  et 
les  desordres  criminels  de  la  vie  que  j'ai  menee."*  What  gaol-chaplain 
hut  has  heard  a  paraphrase  of  all  this,  tedious  as  a  tale  twice  fifty  times 
told, — the  ordinary  stock  in  trade  of  ticket-of-leave  men,  and  mouthed  by 
old  practitioners  among  them  with  emphasis  and  discretion  ? 

That  soliloquy  of  Oliver's,  after  parting  with  Charles  the  duke's 
wrestler,  has  been  singled  out  by  Coleridge  as  always  appearing  to  him 
one  of  the  most  un-Shakspearian  speeches  in  all  the  genuine  works  of 
our  poet ;  yet  he  should  be  nothing  surprised,  he  adds,  and  greatly  pleased, 
to  find  it  eventually  a  fresh  beauty,  as  so  often  had  happened  to  him  with 
other  supposed  defects  of  great  men. 

Coleridge  wrote  thus  in  1810.  In  1818,  he  recurred  to  the  speech  in 
question,  by  remarking  that  although  it  is  too  venturous  to  charge  a  pas- 
sage in  Shakspeare  with  want  of  truth  to  nature,  yet  at  first  sig^t  this 
speech  of  Oliver's  expresses  truths,  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  that 
any  mind  should  so  distinctly,  so  vividly,  and  so  voluntarily,  have  pre- 
sented to  itself,  in  connexion  with  feelings  and  intentions  so  malignant, 
and  so  contrary  to  those  which  ^e  qualities  expressed  would  naturally 
have  called  forth.  '^  But  I  dare  not  say  that  thb  seeming  unnaturalness 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  abused  wilfulness,  when  united  with  a  strong 
intellect.  In  such  characters  there  is  sometimes  a  gloomy  self-gratifica- 
tion in  making  the  absoluteness  of  the  will  (sU  pro  ratione  voluntas!) 
evident  to  themselves  by  setting  the  reason  and  the  conscience  in  fall 
array  against  it."t 

In  entire  contrast  to  the  version,  or  maybe  perversion,  of  Oliver^s  cha- 
racter, thus  fiar  taken  in  the  present  paper,  is  the  estimate  set  upon  him 
by  so  acute,  and  sagacious,  and  discerning  a  critic  as  Mr.  Grant  White. 
That  gentieman  remarks  that  Orlando's  elder  brother  would  be  drawn  by 
any  but  a  g^reat  roaster  of  the  human  heart  as  an  unmitigated  villain; 
and  that  so  indeed  he  is  invariably  misrepresented  on  the  stage.  Whereas, 
Mr.  White  descries  in  Oliver  a  very  note- worthy  instance  of  the  nice  and 
intuitive  discrimination  of  Shakspeare  in  the  aelineation  of  a  secondary 
character;  and  he  sees  in  that  speech  of  Oliver's  which  recognises 
Orlando's  gentle  and  scholarly  breeding  and  vast  popularity,  a  wonderful 
skill  in  depicting  the  effect  of  moral  excellence  upon  a  man  envious  in 
temper  and  domineering  in  spirit,  yet  capable  of  appreciating  that  which 
is  good  in  others,  and  even  of  desiring  it  for  himself. 

In  fact,  according  to  Shakspeare's  Scholar,  as  this  transatlantic  critic 
styles  himself,  Oliver  is  not  a  mere  brutal,  g^rasping  elder  brother;  but 
being  somewhat  morose  and  moody  in  his  disposition,  he  first  envied  and 
then  disliked  the  youth  who,  although  his  inferior  in  position,  is  so  much 
in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  his  own  people,  that  Oliver 
himself  is  altogether  misprised.  '^  The  very  moody  disposition  which 
makes  him  less  popular  than  his  younger  brother,  led  him  to  nourish  this 
envious  dislike,  till  it  became  at  length  the  bitter  hate  which  he  shows  in 

♦  Le  Festin  de  Pierre,  Act©  V.  Sc.  1. 

t  Notes  and  Lectures  upon  Shakspeare,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  voL  L  p.  118. 
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the  first  scene  of  the  play.  Had  Oliver  been  less  appreciative  of  the 
good  in  others,  and  less  capable  of  it  himself,  he  would  not  have  turned 
80  bitterly  against  Orlando.  It  is  quite  true  to  nature  that  such  a  man 
should  be  overcome  entirely,  and  at  once,  by  the  subsequent  generosity 
of  his  brother,  and  instantly  subdued  by  simple,  earnest  Celia.  But  his 
sudden  yielding  to  swebt  and  noble  influences  is  not  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  coarse,  unmitigated  villain  whom  we  see  upon  the  sta^e, 
and  who  is  the  monstrous  product,  not  of  Shakspeare,  but  of  those  who 
garble  Shakspeare's  text."* 

It  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance^  and  not  without  grave  mistrust,  that 
we  find  ourselves  dififering,  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  from  so  sound  a 
commentator  on  Shakspeare  as  Mr.  Grant  White,— especially  as  even  to 
him  we  should  be  loth  to  yield  in  deepest  reverence  to  the  genius  of  the 
poet.  It  may  well  cause  mistrust  of  one's  judgment,  to  find  so  sensible 
and  searching  an  expositor  admiring  and  applauding  what  one  had  taken 
to  be  exceptionable ;  to  find  that  signalbed  as  a  fine  stroke  of  art,  and  a 
masterly  piece  of  psychology,  which  one  had  been  treating  as  betraying 
carelessness  if  not  weakness,  a  slip  if  not  a  blot  of  the  pen. 

With  whatever  reluctance,  nevertheless,  and  with  all  submission,  let  us 
fairly  own,  that  the  impression  left  on  our  mind  by  Shakspeare's  por* 
traiture  of  Oliver,  is  not  Mr.  White's; — would  that  it  were  !  So  vexatious 
is  it  to  6nd  oneself  chargeable  with  measureless  audacity, — first,  in  doing 
Shakspeare  foul  scorn  by  hinting  a  flaw  in  the  perfectness  of  his  art, — 
and  next,  in  holding  to  the  heresy,  even  though  Shakspeare's  own  Scholar 
pronounces  the  alleged  flaw  a  veritable  excellence. 

Thei*e  is  some  satisfaction,  however,  in  being  able  to  quote  in  one's 
favour  so  notable  an  authority  as  Hartley  Coleridge.  He  declares  Oliver 
to  be  thoroughly  odious  in  the  first  scenes,  and  his  sudden  change  of 
nature  to  baffle  all  credulity  of  imagination.  ^*  Such  a  roan  could  not 
changfe,  unless  it  pleased  Omnipotence  to  annihilate  his  soul  and  create 
another  in  the  same  body."  Elsewhere,  again,  Hartley  confesses  that  he 
knows  nothing  in  Shakspeare  so  improbable,  or,  truth  to  say,  so  unnatural, 
as  the  sudden  conversion  of  Oliver  from  a  worse  than  Cain,  a  coward 
fratricide  in  will,  jto  a  generous  brother  and  a  romantic  lover.  Neither 
gratitude  nor  love,  he  contends,  work  such  wonders  with  the  Olivers  of 
real  life.  "  Of  love  they  are  indeed  incapable,  and  desure  does  but  ex- 
asperate their  villany.  Obligation,  even  for  life  and  honour,  may  check 
the  course  of  their  malice  for  a  time,  but,  increasing  the  consciousness  of 
their  guilt,  will  only  in  the  long  run  urge  them  on  to  renewed  atrocities." 
Bomance  is  all  very  well  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  the  critic  goes  on  to  say, 
but  Oliver  is  made  too  bad  in  the  first  scenes  ever  to  be  worthy  of  Celia,t 
or  capable  of  inspiring  a  kindly  interest  in  his  reformation.  Indeed, 
Celia  is  taxed  with  imprudence  in  accepting  so  suddenly  a  man  of  so  in- 
different a  reputation :  "  she  should  at  least  have  put  his  repentance  on  a 

*  Oliver's  recognition  of  Orlando's  fine  qualities  of  heart  and  bead  being  omitted 
in  the  actmg  edition  of  the  play.— See  "  Shakespeare's  Scholar,"  by  R.  G.  White, 
pp.  234-6. 

t  **  Celia  is  even  more  imprudent  than  her  cousin,  to  love  and  vow  without 
longer  trial.  This  I  think  the  worst  defect  of  the  play.  The  usurping  Duke, 
though  not  much  better  than  Oliver,  has  at  least  a  more  powerful  motive  for  his 
villany.  His  reformation  is  unskilfully  managed,  and  the  last  act  is  altogether 
hurried  and  unsatisfactory." — Essays  and  Marginalia,  IL  141. 
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twelvemonth's  trial.  But  in  the  fifth  act  ladies  have  no  time  for  dis- 
cretion.*** 

Applicable  to  Oliver  is  the  same  commentator^s  estimate  of  Leontes, 
be  the  justice  or  injustice  of  that  estimate  what  it  may.  Is  it  possible, 
he  asksjt  that  one  who  had  once  fallen  thus  could  ever  again  be  worthy 
of  a  restoration  to  happiness  ?  In  the  constituted  order  of  human  po- 
gression—— surely  never.J 

M.  Saint-Marc  Grirardin  complains  that  '*le  th^tre  regorge  de  Assi- 
pateurs  qui,  au  cinqui^me  acte,  sont  ^conomes,  de  joueurs  qui  ne  joueot 
plus,  d'avares  qui  deviennent  g^n^reux,  de  haineuz  qui  onblient  ledr 
haines,  de  m^ants  enfin  qui  se  changent  en  bons.  Ce  n'est  pas  d^ 
nouer  naturellement  une  com^e  de  caract^re,  que  d*en  m^tamorpboser 
moralement  le  personnage  principal.* *§  Metamorphose,  monsieur  ?  We 
thank  thee  for  that  word. 

No  metamorphosis  can  nature  change ; 
Effects  are  cnain'd  to  causes ;  generally, 
The  rascal  bom  will  like  a  rascal  die.|| 

A  paragraph  in  one  of  Mr.  James  Hannay's  fictions  begins  with, 
*'  And  now  Doggy  suddenly  reformed — ^became  the  kindest  of  men,  and 
Eustace's  bosom  friend  ever  after  ?  No  I  Not  so  has  the  present  his- 
torian read  human  nature.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  sudden  conver- 
sions so  often  found  in  the  pages  of  brother  (and  sister)  notelists."!^ 

The  sceptical  have  good  reason  to  ask  with  Junie  in  the  Freodi 
tragedy, 

^-un  si  grand  changement 

Peut-il  etre,  seigneur,  rouvrage  d'un  moment  ?** 

Reviewing  the  character  of  that  'Mow,  rapaobus  blackg^nard,  widiODt 
one  redeeming  quality,"  Nicholas  Thirsk,  in  a*modem  novel,tt  ^  p«M- 
trating  critic  objects,  that  as  to  his  theatrical  reformation  at  ihe  fog-end 
of  the  book,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  bitter  selfishnen  of  t 
thoroughly  bad  heart — ^fed,  as  in  his  case,  by  a  savage  temper,  and  an 
inveterate  want  of  principle — can  be  permanently  chnmed  away  by  any 
8och  momentary  impression  as  is  made  to  act  upon  him.  ^  On  ^  con- 
trary, we  are  quite  satufied  that,  within  three  months  from  the  day  of 
his  ostentatious  repentance^  he  was  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  ever.**JJ 
So  true  is  the  teaching  of  our  poet-laureate,  that 

The  world  will  not  believe  a  man  repents : 

And  this  wise  world  of  ours  is  maimy  right. 

Full  seldom  does  a  man  repent,  or  use 

Both  grace  and  will  to  pick  the  viciotis  quitch 

Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him. 

And  make  all  clean,  and  plant  himself  afresL§§ 

*  Essays  and  Marginalia,  II.  p.  145. 

t  See  Hartley  Coleridge's  Notes  on  the  Winter's  Tale. 

X  "  Remorse,  the  tyrant  would  feel;  but  it  would  urge  him  to  vengeance  on  the 
instruments  of  his  crimes — perhaps  to  some  superstitious  rite — some  self-soogiit 
atonement ;  but  never  to  a  heart-cleansing  repentance.**— Notes  on  Sukspeare^ 
IL149. 

§  Litt.  Dram.,  De  TEgoisme  patemeL  j|  Prior,  State  I\)eiBt. 

l^Eustace  Ck)nyer8,  ch.  xvi.  •♦  Bacme,  Britannicus,  V.  1. 

ft  Slaves  of  the  Ring,  by  the  Author  of  Grandmother's  Money. 

tt  Saturdoif  Heview,  No.  869.  §§  Idylls  of  the  King:  Baid. 
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Some  of  £he  conversions  in  Mr.  Dickens's  noyels  are  open  to  this 
kind  of  distmst.  Mr.  Dombej  has  often  been  cited  as  one  of  these 
improbable  conrerts.  Scrooge  is  another:  conrerted  from  a  heartiess 
c^  hunks,  hard  as  the  nether-millstone,  into  a  radiant  benefactor  of  his 
species,  who  wakes  up  on  Christmas-day  (having  been  a  morose  snarling 
Inrote  on  Christmas-eve)  "  as  light  as  a  feather,  as  happy  as  an  angel,  as 
merry  as  a  schoolboy,  as  giddy  as  a  drunken  man"— knghing  in  trans- 
ports of  conscious  beneficence,  frisking  about  his  bedroom,  and  shouting 
**  A  merry  Christmas  to  everybody  I  A  happy  New  Year  to  all  the 
world!  Hallo  here!  Whoop!  Hallo!**  And  when  Scrooge  gets 
out  of  doors,  *^  all  in  his  best,"  he  regards  every  one  with  a  delighted 
smile,  and  looks  so  irresistibly  pleasant,  that  people  in  the  streets  can't 
refrain  from  wishing  a  merry  Christmas  to  such  a  self-evident  imper- 
sonation of  all  the  charities,  graces,  and  glee  of  that  season. 

Another  example  may  perhaps  be  quoted  in  the  very  forbidding 
person  of  Tackleton  the  Toymaker,  that  crusty,  bearish,  t>verbearing, 
ill-conditioned,  malicious  old  curmudgeon.  Tet  when  the  felicitating 
finale  of  the  picture  requires  it,  presto !  this  Tackleton  is  transformed 
into  the  jolliest  of  jolly  companions  every  one.  "  You  never  saw  such  a 
fellow.  What  had  he  been  doing  with  himself  all  his  life,  never  to  have 
known,  before,  his  great  capacity  of  being  jovial !  Or  what  had  the 
Fairies  been  doing  with  him,  to  have  effected  such  a  change  !*'f  What 
indeed  !     Only  the  Fairies  know  thai. 

Miss  Braddon's  last,^  or  penultimate,  or  antepenultimate  fiction — or 
something,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  a  deal  farther  back  than  any  such  poly- 
syllables provide  for,  in  dating  backwards  a  parte  ante  ;  so  fast  a  writer, 
in  more  than  one  sense,  is  this  sensational  lady — ^was  objected  to,  as 
re^rds  its  finale,  by  the  critic  of  the  Jupiter^  or  **  leading  journal,"  on 
the  ground  of  the  abrupt  conversion  of  Eleanor  Vane  from  dogged  vin- 
dictiveiiess  to  hyperbolical  generosity.  The  gist  of  hb  exception-taking 
may  be  read  in  a  foot-note  below. § 

♦  A  Cliristmas  Carol,  stave  v. 

t  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Chirp  the  Third. 
.    i  Eleanor's  Victory. 

§  **  Through  long  years  of  trial  and  privation  and  painfull  endurance  Eleanor 
faces  trouble  and  disappointment  for  the  great  purpose  of  achieving  her  revenge; 
when  at  last  her  object  is  attained,  and  she  has  the  villain  within  her  power,  she 
endows  him  with  houses,  land,  and  fortune.  We  were  not  prepared  for  this  con- 
dosion,  which  looks  frivolous  in  contrast  with  the  rigid  purpose  of  the  story.  It 
is  true  that  women  sometimes  break  down  in  the  presence  of  success,  and  may 
be  supposed  to  take  an  enjoyment  in  revenge  while  it  is  distant,  which  they 
cannot  take  when  it  is  near.  They  may  forgive  in  a  moment  the  hatred  of  years, 
and  rush  to  the  extreme  of  generosity.  But  are  they  likely  thus  to  treat  a 
scoundrel  whom  they  know  to  be  a  scoundrel,  and  towards  whom  they  have  no 
predilection?  Hamlet  refused  to  kill  his  unde  at  prayers  in  case  he  might  send  his 
soul  to  Heaven.  Eleanor  loads  the  wretch,  who  might  be  regarded  as  the  murderer 
of  her  father,  with  favours.  Perhaps,  however.  Miss  Braddon  intends  this  to  be  con- 
sidered as  tlie  Christian  form  of  revenge,  in  coals  of  fire  upon  the  head  of  an  enemy ; 
still,  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  find  a  young  lady  whonourishes  a  pagan  sentiment 
of  vengeance  through  a  thousand  pages  suddenly  on  the  last  two  or  three  pages 
turning  Christian  and  rendering  good  for  ill.  Headers  who  through  three  goodly 
volumes  can  sympathise  with  the  unchristian  thirst  for  revenge  will  be  quite 
content  that  the  heroine  should  remain  unchristian  to  the  end— at  least  to 
the  extent  of  not  rewarding  a  rascal.    With  three  strokes  of  her  pen  Miss  Brad- 
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A  well-dbposed  critic  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  <'  Two  Years  Ago/'  qualifies 
his  praise  by  objecting  that  the  cliaracters  are  screwed  round  rather  than 
gradually  bent  into  their  right  places — a  fault  which  the  teaching  of  a  novel 
is  apt  to  have.  In  real  lire,  observes  the  critic,*  characters  that  undergo 
a  change  are  altered  so  that  the  child  is  still  the  father  of  the  man — in 
novels,  the  grown,  reclaimed,  and  perfected  man  is  always  made  to  be 
the  son  of  some  one  else  than  his  former  self. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Comeille's  tyrans  and  maratres  that,  although 
uniformly  wicked,  mechants  (Tun  bout  a  Vautre^  yet,  on  seeing  some  fine 
action,  or  hearing  some  handsome  sentiment,  they  occasionally  and  most 
abruptly  turn  right  about  face,  and  become  virtuous  exceedingly — *'  il 
leur  arrive  quelquefois  de  faire  volte-face,  de  se  retoumer  subitement  a 
la  vertu."t  Such  are  Grimoald  and  Arsinoe.  And  the  same  cridc,  in 
an  essay  on  Racine,  favourably  contrasts  him  with  Comeille  in  this 
respect,  *'que  jamais  il  n'y  a  lieu  d'etre  surpris  de  ces  changements 
brusques,  de  ces  retours  sans  intermediaire,  de  ces  volte-faces  subites, 
dont  Comeille  a  fait  souvent  abus  dans  le  jeu  de  ses  caracteres  et  dans  la 
marche  de  ses  drames.**J  Whatever  we  may,  for  once  and  away,  think 
of  Oliver  in  Arden,  no  one  can  affirm  that  Shakspeare  a  fait  convent  eet 
ahus  in  the  development  of  his  characters  and  the  evolution  of  his  plots. 
He  knew  human  nature  too  well,  and  that 

in  a  hollow  land, 

From  which  old  fires  have  broken,  men  may  fear 
Fresh  fire  and  ruin, 

despite  his  sympathy  with,  and  respect  for, 

simple  noble  natures,  credulous 

Of  what  they  long  for,  good  in  friend  or  foe. 
There  most  in  those  who  roost  have  done  them  ill.§ 

don  can  do  justice  at  the  last,  even  if  she  exercises  mercy;  and  on  behalf  of  ten 
thousand  readers  we  appeal  to  her.  These  myriad  readers  will  all  join  with  u 
in  saying,— To  gaol  with  the  caitiff!  If  Miss  Braddon  refuses  to  send  him  to 
gaol  and  to  bad  him  with  chains,  why  need  she  afflict  us  by  lodging  him  in  a 
palace  and  loading  him  with  gold  ?"— rtmdt,  Oct  3,  1863. 

♦  Saturday  Ji^mew,  III.  176.  f  Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  Litt^raires. 

X  Essai  sor  Racine  (1830).  §  Idylls  of  the  King,  pp.  89,  92. 
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Part  V. 


As  Lady  Margaret  aad  Ethel  passed  down  the  long  gallery,  after 
wishing  ns  good  night,  the  sound  of  their  merry  laughter  proved  that 
they,  at  least,  were  exempt  from  any  depressing  influence  Guy's  story 
may  have  caused. 

The  terrace-room  was  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  last  gallery,  and 
was  entered  by  a  door  of  solid  oak,  the  massive  proportions  of  which 
might  have  stood  a  siege.  The  situation  of  this  room  was,  to  a  certiun 
extent,  isoU&ted,  there  being  but  few  rooms  in  the  gallery,  all  of  which 
were  vacant  at  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  tyro  occupied  by  Bob 
Mordaunt  and  myself. 

It  was  a  large  and  beautifully  proportioned  apartment,  hung  with 
tapestry,  produ<^  by  the  far-iiimed  looms  of  Arras  centuries  ago.  And 
80  lightly  had  Time  touched  it  wfth  its  efiacing  fingers,  that  the  colours 
were  but  slightly  dimmed,  and  the  fifi^res  in  the  design  came  out  in 
strong  relief.  Round  the  room,  and  forming  a  kind  of  border  to  the 
tapestried  walls,  ran  a  deep  wainscot  of  dark  oak;  and  a  huge  mantel- 
piece, displaying  carving  and  scrolls  of  the  same  material,  was  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  mirror,  corresponding  in  its  setting  with  the  high-backed 
chairs  and  antiaue  furniture.  The  bed,  with  its  hearse-like  plumes  and 
draperies  of  ricn  crimson  damask ;  the  old-fieishioned  toilet-table,  with  its 
oval  looking-glass  and  quaint  silver  boxes ;  the  deep  bay-windows,  with 
the  heavy  silken  curtains — all  relics  of  a  past  and  long-forgotten  age^ 
ODDspired,  with  the  size  of  the  apartment,  to  give  it  an  air  of  solemn 
grandeur;  and  perhaps  the  very  freshness  of  their  preservation  tacitly 
preached  a  forcible  and  sad  homily  on  that  transient  dream — a  man's  life, 
impressing  upon  the  mind  that  less  perishable  were  these  memorials  of 
his  handiwork. 

The  surface  of  the  mirror  was  still  smooth  and  unsullied,  but  many  a 
fair  young  face,  whose  beauty  it  had  reflected  back,  had  passed  away ; 
and  that  old  arm-chiur,  with  its  rich  carving  and  cumbrous  shape,  un« 
touched  by  time  or  use — ^where  are  the  lovely  forms  that  onoey  doubtless, 
reposed  in  its  roomy  depths,  dreammg  their  sweet  thoughts  of  youthful 
happiness  ?  Ah !  where  are  they  ?  Faded  and  withered  long  aso  in  the 
grave,  their  memories  only  linked  with  the  present  period  by  weir  por- 
traits on  the  walls,  in  which  the  bright  hues  of  Uie  colours  are  likewise 
dying  away. 

^  Two  large  presses,  or  wardrobes,  of  oak  stood  against  the  wall  on  either 
side  of  the  door,  contributing  not  a  little,  by  their  heavy  carving  and  im- 
mense size,  to  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  room,  the  general  effect  of 
which  was  marred  by  no  profaning  addition  of  modem  furniture.  Such 
an  apartment  would  have  generally  ranked  as  the  state-room  of  the 
mansion,  its  imposing  proportions  certainly  entitling  it  to  this  honourable 
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Erecedence,  and  rendering  it  a  fitting  location  for  the  lordliest  of  couples, 
lut  the  absence  of  any  adjoining  dressing-room  entailed  the  necessity  of 
apportioning  the  teiraoe-room  to  the  ocoupation  either  of  young  ladies  or 
of  bachelors,  or  any  one  journeying  on  the  railroad  of  life  by  the  narrow 
gauge.  Although  the  month  of  September  had  not  quite  expired,  and 
though  the  days  were  still  warm  and  sunny,  yet  the  evenings  closed  in 
with  the  chilliness  and  incipient  frost  of  autumn,  and  on  this  particular 
night  a  wood  fire  blazed  brightly  on  the  hearth,  enlirening  by  its  cheerfol 
r^s  the  gloomy  aspect  df  the  apartment  and  impsitiiig  to  it  a  look  of 
comfort,  caosing  Lady  Margaret  to  ezoham  a  she  eobefed  it : 

*^  Well,  «t  all  events,  ghosts  invariably  contrive  to  aHaiih  themaelvala 
the  best  rooms  in  the  house,  and  I  cannot  disapprove  of  the  Lady  UBlfi- 
cent's  taste  in  this  instance.  Seriously,  though,  Ethel,  now  that  ive  ars 
beyond  the  readi  of  inquisitive  ean,  tell  me  if  you  have  any  qualna 
about  sleeping  here  alone  after  Guy's  dreary  story !  Ab  I  hsre  MA  yea 
already,  for  your  sake  I  do  not  mind  lacing  a  ffrobable  encounter  wMtm 
whole  familv  of  ghosts — the  Lady  MilUoent,  Sir  Quy,  and  the-proud  % 
Ralph  de  Lisle  into  the  bargain,  throwing  in  even  the  deserted  baky,  win, 
periiaps,  died  before  he  readied  the  age  of  manhood." 

Ethel  laughed.  ^<  Thank  yen  all  the  same,  dear  Vhrgwt^  bat  I  do 
BBsure  yoa  that,  if  I  tried  to  do  so,  I  couM  not  conjure  up  any  gnmt 
ehow  of  al«rm  that  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  story  or  ihe  room,  in- 
deed, I  foel  quite  unworthy  of  occupying  it,  being  eo  utterly  deatitsfte  ef 
tiie  proper  kind  of  feeling  suitable  to  my  situation,  and  whieh  I  cwtaady 
<mght  to  possess,  to  eympathtse  sufficiently  widi  thcsopematoral  part  d 
the  Lady  MilKeent's  story.  Periiaps,**— 4he  added,  with  a  bright  smae 
«nd  a  deepened  colour — "  perhaps,  Margaret,  tihe  reasoA  of  my  defirieaey 
on  this  point  of  faith  may  be  that  my  heaft  hM^no  longer  any  room  ht 
such  thoughts." 

Lady  Margaret  glanced  at  her^fbr  a  moment,  wdmirin^j,  as  sfae-staal 
by  the  old  mantel*piece,  her  face  Hghted  up  with  the  same  thoughts  that 
had  given  expressbn  to  her  h»t  remark,  and  then  jreplied: 

'<  You  mean  that  it  is  haunted  by  something  more  epfti osaing^— 4)y  la- 
other  Sb  Guy,  in  fact.  Do  you  know,  Ethel,  that  my  opinion  on  'fat 
matter  is,  that  my  well-beloved  cousin,  though  he  may  not  haFe  per- 
formed many  deeds  worthy  of  note  in  his  Kfe— There,  my  dear,  don't 
be  angiy,  I  am  only  assuming  the  p6s5ibility>  you  know,  fie  may  be  a 
second  Hvyani,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  eontrary ;  but,  as  I  waa  gmng  to 
observe  when  you  interrupted  me  by  that  ind^nant  look,  supposing  he 
never  cHd  but  one  wise  thing,  that  red-letter  day  was  when  he  made  has 
choice  of  a  wife.  Now,  I  call  that  a  prettily-turned  compUment,  woitfay 
of  Sir  Willoughby,  though,  by  the  way,  he  nerer  said  anything  hatf  so 
pretty  to  me  in  his  life." 

<' You  must  in  justice  allow,  Margaret,  that  his  foilure  is  not  fram 
want  of  trying.** 

"  Perhaps  not,"  rgoined  the  other,  coolly  ;  **  but  I  have  no  eympat^ 
with  unsuooessfol  efforts.  To  return  to  our  subject,  howorer.  Yon  aie 
a  strange  anomaly,  Ethel ;  looking  at  3rou,  I  sho!t^  imagine  that  it  would 
take  hut  little  to  scare  you,  and  yet  I  verily  b^eve  that  yon  have  a  rery 
small  prc^ortion  of  fear  in  your  composition." 
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"CttofaMiiLj  not  of  ADjtlun^  lupasnaturali.  daar.  Margaiek^"  retuined. 
Stinl,  lAugJuog.. 

Their  coavmaatioB  at  tUs  momeot  was  broken  upon  b}r  the  entrance 
a£  Eibel's  inai4  ^  micUle-aged^  reapeotahle-Iooking  woman,  who,  having 
iomaeAy  filled  the  capaoity  of  nuiae,  had»  with,  her  young  charge's  pro- 
giaaon  into  womanhood^  gained,  her  promotion,  to  the;  advanced  rank  o£ 
ladyVmaid. 

'*  Since  you  will  not  accept  my  society  to-night,"  said  Lady  Mar- 
garet, "  I  shall  wish  you  good  night." 

"As  I  told  you  truly,  Margaret,  I  am  not  in  the  least  nervous " 

"  I  believe  you  are  a.li«»ine,."  rejoined  Iiady  Mai^gincet»  as  she  kiand 
fikhel,  and  then  left  tha  roenw 

"  What  didi  has  ladyship  mean  P**  asked  Ethel's  maid,  who,  with  her 
long  years  of  service,,  liad  ckuane<i  certain  privileges^  and  who,  at  times, 
giood  woman,  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  disentangle  in  her  mind  ^e 
memory  of  the  child  she  had  carried  in  her  arms  from  the  actual  identity 
of  the  grown-up  yoang  lady  she  now  waited  on. 

*'  Lady  Margaset  thought,  Thomson,  that  I  might  not  like  sleeping 
alone  in  a  haunted  room>"  replied  Ethel. 

^Haunted!  gvaoious  powers  T  ejaculated  poor  Thomson,  whose 
nsovea  were  none  of  the  stcongest;.  <4t  is  true,  then,  what  all  the  ser- 
laiita  say.  I  cannot  abide  Uiia  room,  Misa  Mordaunt  It  may  be  v«ry 
grand  and  handsome,  but  I  should  prefer  sleeping  in  a  cupboaixi." 

**  I  am  aun  I  should  not,.  Thomson^"  said  Ethel,  Uughing. 

"  This  evening,"  resumed  Thomson,.  *'  when  I  was  up  here  arranging, 
yoar  thingji^  ma'ara^  I  heard  a.  noise,,  quite  sudden  like,  that  frightened 
me  out  of  my  witSk*' 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  take  much  to  scaise  them  from  your  possession,, 
inu  dear  old  goose,"  amd  Ethel,  smiling.  '*  I  often  hear  noises  here, 
but  you  forget  what  quantities,  of  rats  there  always  are  in  old  houses.*' 

Themaon,  however,  was  not  reassured,  and  before  quitting  her  young 
mistress  she  commenced  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  apartment,  looking 
in  all  tlie  eoin«ra^  and  under  the  bed,  to  Ethel's  amusement. 

^  Ghosts  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  that  way^  Thomson.  If  they 
intend  to-  eome,  they  will  defy  all  human  piecautions." 

"Don't  tidk  in  that  way,. .please,  there's  a  dear  young  lady,"  said 
Thomson,  who  did  not  share  her  young  lady's  scepticism  on  that  point. 
**  The  best  way  is  never  ta  talk  of  such  things.  Good  night,  ma'am ; 
and  don't  think  of  ghosts  or  any  suchrlike  any  more." 

With  thia  parting  iojunedon.  the  worthy  woman  took  her  departure, 
believing,  in  het  own  mind,  that  Ethel  could  not  possibly  be  totally 
faee  horn,  the  supeistitious  dread  pervading  her  own.  mind. 

For  a  few  minutes  before  retiring  to  rest,^  Ethel  sat  gazing  into  the  fire. 
Who  does  not  know  and  appreciate  that  time  so  peculiarly  and  essentiallv 
our  own — that  quarter  of  an  hour  before  going  to  bed^  when  undisturbed 
by  the  frequentXy-xecurnng  interruptions  of  the  day,  the  mind  dwells 
ifOtt  the  treasured  burden  of  our  happy  day-dreams;  oc,  alas!  some* 
tunes-  redsctSf  on.  the  misery  lying  deep  in  our  heasts — the  bitterness  of 
whieh  ia  unknown  to.  aH  but  ourselvea.  I  cannot  tell  if  ELthel's  thoughtSi 
xeitrtad  at  all  to  the  aad  stoiy  of  the  Lady  Miliicent.     I  am  inolinedi 
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rather  to  believe  the  testimony  of  her  own  arowal  to  Lady  Margaret, 
that  her  heart  had  no  room  for  other  than  the  happy  thoughts  that 
occupied  it;  and  most  probably  as  she  sat  there  her  reflections  were 
coloured  with  the  rose-tinted  hue  of  her  present  life,  and  the  anticipated 
charm  of  the  future,  filling  her  heart,  doubtless,  as  she  lay  down  to  rest, 
with  the  earnest  thanksginng  such  pure  natures  instinctiyely  yield  for 
the  blessings  they  receive. 

n. 

Fob  a  time  Ethel  remained  awake,  idly  watching  the  flickering  flame 
playing  over  the  walls,  until  at  length  the  figures  of  the  nymphs  and 
shepherds  in  the  tapestry,  growing  fainter  and  more  indistinct,  gradnaUy 
faded  away  from  her  ck^ing  eyes,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

When  youth  and  health  are  equally  balanced  in  the  scale,  as  a  natural 
consequence  it  follows  that  sleep  is  more  profound  and  less  easily  dis- 
turbed by  the  sounds  which  would  not  fail  to  br^k  a  lighter  and  less 
healthful  slumber.  Ethel  had  been  asleep  for  some  time,  when  the  great 
turret-clock  struck  one  o'clock ;  the  booming  reverberation  only  partially 
aroused  her,  and  turning  on  her  side,  she  was  relapsing  into  slumber, 
when  a  strange  kind  of  noise  fell  upon  her  ear.  She  was  in  that  states 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  when  the  senses,  though  in  a  measure 
alive  to  what  is  passing  around,  are  lulled  by  the  quiescence  of  the  mbd 
into  a  half-consciousness,  an  incapability  of  realising  the  impresdons  they 
receive,  and  when  the  dominant  sensation  is  that  of  a  pleasing  languor, 
slight  sounds  only  serving  to  enhance  and  deepen  the  soothing  eiSect 
This  phase  of  feeling,  however,  is  not  continuous;  either  the  physical 
powers  of  the  brain  relapse  into  the  torpor  of  sleep,  or  the  mind  resumes 
the  sway  of  full  perception.  For  a  few  moments  Ethel  seemed  to  listm 
in  a  kind  of  half-dream  to  the  sound.  It  was  possibly  the  ivy,  stirred  by 
the  night  wind,  tapping  against  the  window,  or  it  was  caused  by  the  adies 
falHne  from  the  partly  consumed  log  into  the  embers  beneath.  Coo- 
fusedly  and  vaguely  she  began  thus  to  account  for  the  neiee  that  seemed 
to  mingle  with  her  dreams.  By  degrees,  however,  she  wakes  to  fuller 
consciousness,  and  listens  more  attentively  to  that  singular  grating  sound. 
It  is  not  the  ivy  fluttering  against  the  pane,  nor  the  ashes  falling  on  the 
hearth.  By  neither  of  these  causes  could  it  have  been  produced.  Raianff 
herself  on  one  arm,  she  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  fireplace,  from  whi^ 
side  of  the  room  the  sound  seems  to  proceed.  Tlie  fire  is  almost  extinct, 
the  dying  embers  only  emitting  now  and  then  feeble  sparks.  A  small 
night-lamp  burning  on  a  table  sheds  its  faint  lurid  rays  over  a  limited 
space  of  the  apartment,  rendering  only  more  palpable  the  obscurity  in 
which  the  remaining  portion  is  enveloped,  the  distant  dressing-table  and 
large  closets  almost  indivisible  from  the  surrounding  gloom.  For  a  while 
Ethers  eyes,  half  dazxled  by  the  imperfect  light,  can  distinguish  no  object 
Still  the  same  sound  continues,  harsh  and  grating ;  all  else  is  still ;  not  a 
breath  of  wind  is  stirring  to  ru£3e  the  otherwise  unbroken  hush  of  the 
night.  As  she  continues  to  c;aze  from  the  dark  canopy  of  the  bed  on 
that  one  illumined  spot,  her  sight  becoming  gradually  and  slowly  accus- 
tomed to  the  light,  she  begins  to  distinguish  the  outline  of  a  form  or  sub- 
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stance  crouching,  on  the  ground.  Tet  another  moment,  and  the  dark 
mass  assumes  a  more  de6ned  shape.  By  the  feeble  irradiation  of  the 
lamp  she  now  discerns  distinctly  the  large  black  head  and  broad  frame  of 
a  man!  Not  standing,  but  apparently  on  his  knees,  his  body  bent 
towards  the  ground ;  and  still,  seeming  to  keep  touch  and  time  with  the 
beatings  of  her  heart — never  stopping — ^goes  on  that  same  monotonous 
sound.  She  strains  her  sight  to  look  again,  and,  now!  what  is  it  that 
shines  bright  and  glittering  in  the  light,  movine  backwards  and  forwards 
on  the  hearthstone?  The  man  is  crouching  with  his  back  turned, towards 
the  bed.  Suddenly  the  noise  ceases,  the  pulses  of  Ethel's  heart  seeming 
simultaneously  to  stop  with  it.  He  suddenly  holds  towards  the  light, 
which  is  reflected  back  from  the  broad  polished  surface,  a  long  pointed 
knife !  and  another  moment  reveals  to  her  the  ghastly  face  of  Tony  the 
idiot !  The  pale  glimmer  of  the  lamp  falls  on  that  livid  countenance, 
rendered  more  appalling  by  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  dark  terrible  eyes, 
and  the  scowl  of  the  lowering  brows.  The  coarse  lips,  bloodless  and 
parted,  through  which  are  gleaming,  like  the  tusks  of  a  wild  animal,  the 
white  teeth,  are  distorted  by  a  fierce,  exulting  grin,  as  he  hisses  in  a 
harsh  whisper,  falling,  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  room,  on  the  hearing  of 
the  horror-struck  girl,  *'  Not  sharp  enough  yet  I  Not  sharp  enough  yet  1" 
and  then  returns  with  renewed  vigour  to  his  absorbing  employment. 

Motionless,  paralysed,  turned  to  stone,  as  it  were,  by  the  awful  horror 
of  that  revelation,  Ethel  remained  spell-bound  in  the  same  attitude.  It 
needs  no  other  proof  than  the  sight  of  that  dreadful  face  to  interpret 
aright  the  deadly  purpose  of  his  presence,  or  the  terrible  meaning  of  his 
occupation.  Too  well  she  knows  that  the  knife  is  sharpening  on  the 
hearthstone  for  her  own  murder ;  yet  it  appears  to  her  not  like  a  dread 
reality,  but  rather  as  a  fearful  vision,  appalling  her  senses,  but  failing  to 
convince  her  reason. 

There  are  moments  in  some  lives — let  us  hope  but  in  few — when  some 
terrible  emergency  arriving  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the  mind  takes 
in,  with  a  horrible  and  unnattrral  clearness,  the  minutest  details  of  the 
circumstance — a  fearful  test  of  its  power  and  of  its  strength.  Such  an 
hour  had'  come  to  that  young  girl,  who  but  one  short  hour  ago  had  lain 
down  to  rest  in  all  the  confidence  of  happy  security,  and  is  now  suddenly 
aroused  from  her  quiet  sleep  to  meet  unwarned,  iace  to  face,  a  cruel  and 
violent  death ! 

Her  nerves,  tense  and  strung  to  the  utmost,  fail  not  With  unnatural 
calmness  and  awful  despair  she  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  horrors  of  her 
position,  her  irremediable  and  defenceless  state.  The  little  hand  clutching 
convulsively  the  coverlid ;  the  rigid,  death-like  look  in  the  fair  face ;  the 
wild,  fixed  stare  of  the  large  blue  eyes,— well  can  I  picture  to  myself 
those  mute  symbols  of  that  hour  of  mortal  agony,  all  the  terrors  of  that 
scene  aggravated,  if  possible,  by  preconceived  loathing  and  aversion  to 
that  fiend  incarnate  who  is  there,  pitiless  and  remorseless,  in  the  fatuity 
of  his  imbecile  rage,  to  take  her  life. 

She  knows  full  well  that  no  help  is  near,  and  that  the  slightest  cry  or 
sound  from  her  would  but  hasten  her  terrible  end.  With  an  anguish 
deadened  by  the  intensity  of  her  despair,  thoughts  come  crowding  on  her 
mind  of  Guy,  her  mother,  her  home;  of  those  loved  objects  she  will 
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never  im  again;.-  o£  diat  lov«  whidi  would  bmye  shl^ad;  hm  horn  afli 
hann^  but  ithmh  mnr,  alas!  if:  poweikss  to*  nrve^  MadMnioaiUy  tha- 
wonders  when  tke  draadful  pEobatton  will  ba-  over,  whan  the  moment  «£ 
her  death  will  arrive.  So  yoong^  eo  innocenty  and  }«(tta  die:!!  Foe  an^ 
■inute  she  appeaas  to  sesign  hendf  paaaLvely  to  die  fagMal  late  mm 
ing'  her,  but  in  the  naat  retoma  iafiitt  force  the  natural  matint  of  i 
pteaervation.  A  erimaonCaihmere  lay  aerosa  hter  bed.  Forose  ins 
liar  9y9  reate  npenr  it..  A  auddea:  thought  flaahoa  aoBDSi  her  mind,  mjk 
aetiag  on  its  impobe,  she  seiaea  the  ahawl^  and  staak  neiaeleaBi^raaid  with 
hnohad  breadi  from  the  bed..  H  the  idiot  again.  look»  np  her  dooan.  m 
aealed  then,  but  his  whole  thougfata  am  coDneatrated  upoa  thft  ooa  olj&tk 
of  sharp«itDg  the  knife,  whil^  ever  and  anon  he  muttarawith  a  ioir 
ebuckie,  "  Not  sharp  enougb  yet!*' 

Stealthily  she  fflidei,  spirit4ike,  across  the  eoom^  her  fiaotfalk  light  at 
snow  and  inaudible  upon  the  polished  flooringt  Now  she  is  near  himu 
She  hears  the  thick  breath  comiog  in  heary  respirations  as  he  wirids  tha 
knife  with  sarage  energy.  Cloee^  clos^  she  approaches,  until  her  sm^ 
bare  foei  ahnost  touch  the  ponderous  nailed  shooK.  Bor  one  instant  she 
pauses,  and*  then,  with  the  quieknesa  of  ^onght^  she  tintma  tho  shaad 
over  his  head,  and  with  the  samo  almost  incre&le  capidky,  and  with  all 
the  energy  of  her  strangtfa,  she  manages  to  secure  die  folds  in  a  tight^ 
hard  kaot  Taken  hy  surprise,  and  thrown  off  his  guatti^  ^  hHot  loses 
his  balance^  and  foils  heavily  forward ;  as  he  does  so  the  arm  holding  the 
knifo  is  thrown  wildfy  upwards,  die  sharp  blade  striking  ogninst  EAel's 
siloulder,  inflicting  a  wound,  foooi  which  the  blood  tricklee  down.  In 
another  moment  the  maddened  and  infuriated  monster  springs  to  his  feet 
with  a  yell,  half  snfibcated  by  the  folds  of  the  shawl  dratwn  tightly  and 
elosely  over  his  head  and  round  his  throat.  He  strives  to  tear  it  o^  bat 
the  firm  and  strong  texture  resists  his  efforts.  Now  he  ende»fonrs  to 
pnrsue  his  victam  about  the  room,  with  the  gleaming  knifo  still  grasped  in 
his  hand.  In  his  blind  course  bo  staggers  in  the  contrary  directaon,  and 
BMiel  springs  towards  the  door.  Her  hand  is  on  the  lock,.bnt,  oh,  horroi! 
it  yields  not  to  her  touch — the  door  is  locked,  and  ^e  key  ia  removed ! 
Ifhe  idiot  (no  longer  seemingly  one,  in  tho  diaboUeal  fosethought  wfaidk 
had  suggested  to  him  this  precaution)  toma  as  he  beam  the  aoond  «£  the 
lock  turning,  and  with  an  exulting  laugh  more  hideous  than  a  gvoan  he 
stumbles  towards  her.  Escape  seems  now  impracticable,  and  her  heacfc 
diea  within  her  as  she  reflects  that  not  much  longer  can  the  ahawl  resist 
those  desperate  efibrts  to  rend  it  In  her  extremity  she  took»  towards 
tile  window.  Better  a  thousand  times  death  in  any  other  form  than  at 
tikose  hands.  Urged  by  this  one  pervading  dread,  abe  again  evades  hii^ 
and  creeps  towards  the  recess  of  tho  window.  He  does  not  hear  her 
Movement,  but  in  his  blind  pursuit  he  chances  to  turn  also  in  the  same 
Erection.  Coming  close  to  where  she  stands^  crouching  in  the  comer  of 
tfio  deep  bay-window,  his  outstretched  hands  ahnost  touek  her.  She 
closes  her  eyes  in  sickening  anticipation,  but  suddenly  he  stumbles 
against  a  chair,  and  the  obstacle  secvca  to  turn  his  headlong  eomse.  God 
lo  praised,  she  has  yet  time  I  Noiselessly  she  glides  behnd  the  heavy 
enrtains^  and  moonts  upon  the  btoad  seat.  Slowly  and  cautiously  h« 
tMmbling  fingers  unfo^n  the  window,  fearful  lest  he  should  again  ha 
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sttracttd  hyAa  VDond.  At  latt  it  is  open,  and  Ae  knght  moon  atnuoB 
in  upon  liec  Bfae  Iw&ks  J>ut  upon  the  tenraoe,  lying  deep  and  hni 
•  lieBekli  ber ;  it  would  he  a  (kmtM  leap,  with  bat  one  probable  result— 
avdden  and  inevitableiibadi,  but  a  kos 'horrible  one,  to  'herniind,  thaa  the 
oxuel  hands,  the  sfaaip  knife.  The  night  air  is  laden  trith  the  heavy  per- 
fome  of  the  olematis,  the  ^ranteias  in  melodiom  murmuxs  aie  teadtng 
their  bright  watera  upiinlo  the  dear  air;  all  is  oalm  aad  quiet,  noduog 
without  tn.  keepio;;^  with  ihe  terrible  scene  within.  Now^he  iiears  .the 
hasry  rush  of  his  steps  again  cmiing  towards  her.  Onoe  more  she  looks 
down  upon  the  terraoe,' this  time  un^nehingly,  and  steps  out  upon  tiie 
nlL  in  doin|g  so  her  ^e  vests  upon  a  projecting  ledge  of  nnsonry,  mt 
a  foot  in  breadth,  which  runs  nndemeath  the  window,  oootinuing  aleag 
the  whole  length  of  the  bvildiag.  With  the  same  strange  perspionitgr 
tAaJt  had  not  for  oim  moraant  deserted  her,  she  sees,  tfa«t  diough  nib 
might  he  povible  :to  moiB  sideways  akmg  the  narrow  ridge  of  stone^ 
wrai  no  other  aapport  than  that  of  the  vry  and  ereepers  clmtering  OTer 
Ae  wall,  yet  the  ottompt  would  he  one  fnuight  with  imminent  danger,  ia 
Jvhioh  the  ^Inmoes  would  he  a  hundred-lbkl  in  fiivoar  of  death  ainiitst 

life,  . 

Even  at  this  -bw&I  jvnetare  she  refleete  ihat  the  neest  window — should 
she  suoceed  in  loaehiiig  it — dstfaat  of  on  ■noooapied  room  ;  and  soaroely 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  appears  the  power  of  attaining  the  nest, 
lying  rfiar  'hmycmd,  helon^g  to  her  brother's  xooni.  As  she  hesitates  the 
cartains  beluad  lier  osefshaben  «a  the  elutcii  of  the  idiot's  grasp,  and  bar 
TesolTetis  tadien.  Death  erery  way  seams  to  atara  her  in  the  faoe.  This 
Inst  course  is  her  only  jemaaning  and  desperate  chanee  of  life,  and  without 
an  instant's  further  dakiy  she  steps  dowa  on  the  kdge  «nd  begins  iier 
:frightfnl  and  periloas  attempt. 

T^se  stonowork  is  uret  with  the  heavy  night  dew,  and  her  feet  almost 
slip  as  she  moves  step  bj  step  on  her  sidelong  way  over  the  dampmu^nse. 
<Ceavalsvvely  she  elipgs  to  the  ivy,  her  sofas  support.  Q3ie  China  roaes 
shwteriae  omiAst  the  naves  touch  her  cold  ohoek  as  she  brushes  bythaai, 
and  t^e  dew  shakoa  from  iheir  bright  caps  falls  in  iplentifid  showers  o>v«r 
her  face,  liieir  thorns  tear  and  laeerate  -hsr  hands,  hut  she  is  unheeding 
of  die  pain.  All  sensation  is  inergvd  in  the  one  abaorhing  doead  of  the 
eveature  whom  she  has  Mt  in  that  dark  ohaoifaer !  In  his  mad  and 
desperate  rage  he  may  pursue  her  even  3ret  akmg  l3ie  narrow  brink;  .and 
the  thought  lends  fresh  strength  to  her  faltering  feet.  She  seems  to  see 
the  folds  of  the  shawl  rending  asunder;  much  longer  it  cannot  resist  those 
fierce  hands. 

She  hears  his  steps  agmn  near  the  window,  and  now  in  his  blind 
struggles  he  has  thrust  hb  hand  through  the  pane.  She  glides  on  with 
greater  rapidity,  and  now  she  has  reached  the  first  window.  Between  it 
and  the  next  one  there  is  a  long  unbroken  flat,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
true  sense  of  her  awful  peril  thrills  through  her.  For  a  moment  her 
brain  seems  to  reel,  and  there  rushes  upon  her  that  sickening  feeling  of 
utter  hopelessness  engendered  by  the  crisis  of  dire  danger  and  risk. 
Again  the  dreaded  sound  of  the  idiot's  movements  fall  upon  her  ear, 
nerving  her  trembling  limbs  to  another  effort  Passing  the  window  she 
continues  to  creep  along  the  narrow  parapet,  not  daring  to  look  down- 
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wards :  one  glance  at  the  broad  white  terrace  below  would  gaffice  to  cause 
her  immediate  fall.  The  unnatural  tension  of  her  mind  is  such  that  the 
smallest  details  seemed  graven  on  her  brain.  She  notes  eren  the  bright  • 
glistening  dewdrops  on  the  glossy  ivy,  and  the  quiver  of  the  Virginian 
creeper,  as  the  wandering  air  gently  stirs  its  crimson  leaves.  Now  an 
owl,  startled  from  his  nocturnal  reverie  on  one  of  the  gables  by  die  un- 
wonted apparition,  rushes  past  her  with  a  wild  shrill  hoot,  his  grey  wing 
almost  sweeping  the  loosened  mass  of  her  golden  hair  as  it  floats  in  care- 
less unrestraint  over  her  shoulders.  Scarcely  five  minutes  have  elapsed 
since  she  started  on  her  fearful  journey,  and  yet  a  lifetime  seems  con* 
densed  in  them.  She  feels  that  her  strength  is  nist  ebbing,  and  her  hands 
and  feet  are  growing  numbed  and  nerveless.  At  last  she  has  reached  the 
second  window;  but  oh !  if  her  brother  is  asleep  and  cannot  hear  her. 
With  a  desperate  effort  she  clings  to  the  broad  muUion,  and  taps  once, 
twice,  at  the  window.  In  a  low,  hoarse  voice,  sounding  strange  to  her 
own  ear,  she  calls  his  name ;  but  there  is  no  answer.  Can  no  one  hear 
that  agonised  tone,  that  last  appeal?  Must  she  die  now,  on  the  threshold 
of  escape?  Her  msp  will  soon  relax.  Once  more  she  calls,  and  now  it 
is  answered  by  rushing  steps  and  eager  hands  unbarring  the  window  firom 
within.  One  backward  glance  she  turns  towards  that  dreaded  spot,  and 
then  suddenly  breaks  upon  the  night  that  terrible,  fearful  shriek  which 
had  roused  me  from  my  sleep ! 

From  my  window  I  could  command  a  full  and  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  scene  without,  which  the  bright  ravs  of  the  moon  lighted  up  with  the 
clearness  of  noon  day.  More  like  a  spirit  than  a  reality  was  the  appeanmee 
of  that  white  form  clinging  to  the  stone  mullions  of  the  next  window ! 
Blood  was  flowing  in  a  slow  stream  from  her  shoulder,  staining  the  fbUs 
of  her  long  dress,  and  the  moonbeams  fell  upon  the  white  face,  revealing 
with  terrible  distinctness  the  wild  stare  of  the  larnl  blue  eyes  and  tM 
rigid  expression  of  the  features.  Still  more  appalling  was  the  si^t  of 
that  other  face  eagerly  thrust  from  the  terrace  room ;  ghastly  and  hvid  in 
the  silver  light  was  that  distorted  countenance,  convulaed  with  impotent 
rage  and  baffled  hatred.  Before  I  could  realise  the  actual  reality  of  this 
terrible  scene,  the  figure  clinging  to  the  window  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
the  frightful  fieice  in  the  distance  was  as  quickly  withdrawn,  whilst  I  re- 
maned rooted  to  the  spot,  almost  inclined  to  believe  myself  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  h(wrible  nightmare  I 
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